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'R. LEWIS publifiicd the firft edition of his New Dispensa- 
tory in 1753. The principal part of the work was a Commentary upon 
the London and Edinburgh Pharmacopoeias, of both of which it contained 
a complete and accurate translation. A concife fyfterri of the Theory and 
PraCtice of Pharmacy was prefixed, as an introduction ; and directions for 
extemporaneous prefcription, with many elegant examples, and a collection 
of efficacious but cheap remedies, for the ufe of the poor, were added as an 
Appendix. 

The manner in which the whole was executed, placed Dr. Lewis at 
the head of the reformers of Chemical Pharmacy ; for he contributed more 
than any of his predeceiTors to improve that fcience, both by the judicious 
criticifm with which he combated the erroneous opinions prevalent in his time 
and by the actual and important additions he made to that branch of our 
knowledge. He was juftly rewarded by the decided approbation of the 
public. During the Author's lifetime many editions were published, each 
fucceeding one being improved as the advancement of the lciences con- 
nected with Pharmacy fuggefted improvements. 

After the death of Dr. Lewis ; Dr. Webster, Dr. Duncan, and 
Dr. Rotheram, fucceffively contributed to maintain the reputation ot the 
work, by taking advantage of the dikoveries made in Natural Hiftory and 
Chemiftry, and by making thofe alterations which new editions of the Phar- 
macopoeias, on which it was founded, rendered necetiary. From the place 
of their publication, and to diftinguifh them from the original work of Dr. 
Lewis, which was ftill reprinted in London, thefe improved editions were 
entitled, " The Edinburgh New Dispensatory." 

When the Edinburgh College fome time ago determined to publifti a 
new edition of their Pharmacopoeia, the bookfellers who purchafed the 
copv right of that work being defirous that it mould be accompanied by a 
correfponding edition of the Edinburgh New Difpenfalory, applied to the 
prefent Editor to make the neceffary alterations. This he readily-under- 
took, and the number of the alterations made will mew, that if he has not 
fulfilled what was expected from him, it has been owing to want of ability, 
and not to want of exertion. . ' ' , 

The general plan of the work remains the fame. It is divided into 
three parts. The firft contains Elements of Pharmacy ; the fecond, the 
Materia Medica ; and the laft, the Preparations and Compositions. 

The firft of thefe is entirely new, nothing being retained but the title. 
It is divided into two fec~tions. The firft contains a very concife account of 
fome of the general doctrines of Chemiftry, and of the properties of all am- 
ple bodies, and the generie characters of compound bodies. In the fecond 
part, the Operations of Pharmacy, and the neceffary apparatus, are deferr- 
ed ; and an Appendix is added, containing many very uleful lables, and 
the Explanation of the Plates. 

We now poirefs fo many excellent elementary works on Chemiftry, both 
tranflations, and original works, fuch as thole of Dr. Thomson Mr.MuR- 
ray and Mr. Nicholson, that it is perhaps necelfary to explain why we 
have introduced an epitome of Chemiftry into this work. But its introduction 
is not only authorifed by the example of former editions, and in attempt- 
in" to explain in a fcieatific manner the operations ot Pharmacy, we found 
ourfelves fo frequently obliged to mention the general principles and tacts 
of Chemiftry, that, to avoid tedious repetitions] it became neceffary either 
A 
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to refer to fome elementary book already publifhed, or (o affix to tin's wcrk 
a fliort abflrac't of Chemical Science. The latter alternative was preferred, 
as it would form a bond of connexion between the detached fubjects treat- 
ed of in the other parts of the work, and as it appeared, that, by means of a 
due attention to arrangement, and by rejecting hypothetical reafoninsj, a 
very few pages would be fufficient to contain a valuable collection of the 
facts afcertained with regard to the fimplt* bodies, and the generic charac- 
ters of compound, which would enable us to explain the properties of the 
fpecies employed in medicine with more facility to ourlelves, and with mere 
advantage to our readers. Long after this part was ready for the prefs, 
Mr. Daw's Syllabus was published, and we were agreeably flattered to 
find, that befides the fame general arrangement, we had often taken the 
fame view of the fame fubjects. This fimilarity enabled us on feveral occa- 
sions to profit by Mr. Davy's Syllabus during the printing of the fheets. 

The principal addition to the fecond and third parts of this work is the 
introduction of a complete translation of the excellent Pharmacopoeia of the 
Dublin College, which has never, we believe, appeared before in the En- 
glim language. We therefore truft, that it will be found an important and 
valuable addirion. 

'The fecond part contains the Materia Medlca, arranged in alphabetical 
order. The alterations in this part are alfo very conliderable. We have 
adopted the Nomenclature of the Edinburgh College, or rather of Natural 
Hiftory, in preference to the officinal names hitherto employed. To the 
fyflematic name of each article, are fubjoined its fynonimes in the different 
Pharmacopoeias, and the defignations of the parts ufed in medicine ; then 
the clafs and order of natural bodies to which it belongs, and if a vegetable 
the exad't number of its genus and fpecies, according to the excellent edi- 
tion of Linnjeus's Species Plantarum,now publifhing at Berlin by profeflbr 

WlLLDENOW. 

In other particulars, confidcrable additions have been made to the Nat- 
ural Hiftory of the different articles, to the means of diftinguifliin"- them 
from other fubftances with which they are apt to be confounded, and of de- 
tecting frauds and adulterations. Almoft every thing which regards their 
Chemitlry is entiiely new. As from the principal lift every article has 
been excluded which is not contained in the Materia Medica of at leaft one 
of the Eritifh Colleges, we have given in an Appendix a very concife ac- 
count of fuch other articles as pofTefs a place in fome refpectable foreign 
Pharmacopoeias ; but we have to exprefs our regret, that notwithstanding 
repeated attempts, we have never been able to procure the lalt edition of 
the Pruflian Pharnracopceia, publifhed at Berlin in 1799. We have alfo added 
lifts of the Medicinal Simples, arranged according to the beit fyftems of 
Natural Hiftory. 

The third part contains the Preparations and Compofuicns. 

In our general arrangement of thefe, we have not followed any of the 
Colleges exactly, although we have not deviated much from that of the 
Dublin Pharmacopoeia. It is not of very great importance in what order 
the claffes or chapters be arranged ; but thefe claffes mould be natural 
and, if poftiblc, eftablifhed on one general principle. Unfortunately, howl 
ever, in molt Pharmacopoeias, fome of the claffes are founded on Chemical 
Analogy, and others on the fimilarity of form, or mode of preparation • 
and what is ftill worfe, fome are entirely anomalous and unnatural. The 
laft error we have carefully endeavored to avoid, but we have not attempt- 
ed, and, indeed, it feems fcarcely poffible to form an ufeful arrangement" 
on a (ingle principle. The analogous preparations in the different Pharl 
macopceias, are always placed immediately next each other, which render" 
iteafyto compare them and to difcover at once the circumftances in 
which they referable or differ from each other. 
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The Commentaries upon this part, are more or lefs fuli, as the fubjecl 
feemed to be more or lefs important. Little alteration has been made in 
the obfervations upon their medical powers, becaufe thefe vvc-re generally 
the refult of more practical experience than we poftefs, and becaufe this 
Difpcnfatory is to be confidered rather as a pharmaceutical than a pr; cli- 
cal expofition of the Bntifh Pharmacopoeias. At cr,e time it was alfo in- 
tended to have inferted examples of extemporaneous prefcription, with ob- 
fervations ; but it would have extended the work too much beyond its ufual 
limits ; and fortunately the latter deficiency is well fupplied by the The- 
faurus Medicaminum, and the former by the practical Synopliscf the Ma- 
teria Alinienfaria et Medica, and by Dr. Cullen's claffical work. 

During the progrefs of this publication, all the beft Journals and fyftems 
of Chemiftry, particularly Fourcroy's Syjlcme des Conaaiffances C'oimt- 
<jues, have been occasionally confulted, for chemical information. But we 
lie under more immediate obligations to feme of the German writers en 
Pharmacy, fr.ch as Hagen, Hermbstaedt, Gottling, Gren and 
Westrume. The writings of the French Chemifts, alfo contain detached 
pharmaceutical facts ; but it is not a lit t le remarkable, that a nation which 
has publifhed the beft fyftems of Chemiftry, fhould net have produced a (in- 
gle elementary work on Pharmacy that is not below mediocrity. 



THE ancient practice of naming medicines from their inventors, or fup- 
pofed virtues, has been for fome time exploded from our Pharmacopoeias ; 
but it has been long cuftomary to defcribe both fimple fubftances and then- 
preparations or compofitions by what are generally termed Officinal Names 
in contradistinction to the prefent fyftematic names of the fame fubftances. 
But their officinal names are in fact the old fyftematic names, which v ere 
unaccountably retained for the denomination of medicinal fubftances, after 
the improvements in Natural Hiftory and Chemiftry rendered the intro- 
duction of a new nomenclature into thefe fciences Decenary. 

Attempts have been made, both in this Country and in Germany to in- 
troduce the language of Chemiftry into Pharmacy ; but thefe attempts, 
however ufeful, were but feeble and incomplete. The honor of being the 
firftto compofea Pharmacopoeia in the pure and unmixed language of Sci- 
ence, belongs indifputably to the Royal College of Phyficians of Edinburgh, 
in the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. It is extremely probable that 
to this innovation many objections may be made ; but it is probable that 
they will rather apply to the neceftary imperfections of the fir ft: attempt, 
than to the principle itfelf, the propriety of which can fcarcely be doubted, 
t when we confider, that Materia Medica and Pharmacy are but an applica- 
ion of Natural Hiftory and Chemiftry to a particular purpofe. lithe 
general principle be admitted^ it naturally follows, that the names of all 
Subltances employed in Medicine, fhould be the fame with the names of 
the fame fubftances, according to the moft approved fyftems of Natural 
Hiftory and Chemiftry, and that the titles of Compound Bodies fhould ex- 
cprefs as accurately as pcftible the nature of their compofition. 

Confiderablc difficulties, however, occur, in attempting to form a no- 
menclature in ftrict conformity with thefe principles. The mqft apparent 
of thefe is, that the titles of the more compounded medicines would be- 
come too verbofe and inconvenient, if they were to exprefs every ingredi- 
ent, although of little importance. The College, fully aware of this diffi- 
culty, have therefore contented themfelves with indicating in the titles the 
principal ingredient only, on which their powers and ufes feem to depend. 
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For the fame reafon, they have prefcribed fame well known fimples in very 
frequent ufe, by their common names, inch as Opium, Mofchus, Cajloreum, 
Crocus Anglicus, thinking it fufficient to have pointed out in the catalogue 
of the Materia Medica the animals and vegetables from which they are ob- 
tained. 

In moft cafes it is proper to mention both the Generic and Specific names 
of fimples ; but where it is neceflary to point out even the variety employed, 
it will be in general more convenient to omit the fpecific name, and to ie r 
tain thofe of the genus and variety, as Aloes Socotorina for Aloes perfolia- 
ta Socotorina, Crocus Anglicus for Crocus fati<vus Anglicus. Alfo whew 
any fubftance is obtained indiscriminately from feveral fpecies of the fame 
genus, the fpecific name may be omitted with propriety. Thus, it is fuf- 
ficient to fay, Rejina pini, Oleum volatile pini, &c. 

Another difficulty arifes from the Reformers of Chemical Nomenclature 
not having pointed out the manner of exprefling certain, and thefe very 
common forms of combination, without employing a periphrafis totally in- 
compatible with the brevity of a name. Pharmaceutics have therefore 
been obliged to fupply this deficiency from their own ftore. 

The Edinburgh College have accordingly retained fome titles, fuch as 
Tin flu re and Spirit, which, although not Strictly chemical, have been long 
received in Pharmacy, and are fo well understood and defined that they can 
lead to no error or ambiguity. 

The principles, therefore, upon which the Edinburgh College have ef- 
tablifhedthe new Nomenclature which they have introduced into Materia 
Medica and Pharmacy, appear to be fa rational and Scientific, that it can 
Scarcely fail to be generally adopted. As Science advances, its imperfec- 
tions will be remedied, and its deficiences Supplied; for, befides other ad- 
vantages, it facilitates remarkably the application of difcoveries and im- 
provements in Natural Hiftory and Chemiftry, to the purpofes of medi- 
cine. 
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PART I. 

ELEMENTS OF PHARMACY. 






i. 1 HE objeft of Pharmacy is to provide thofe* fubftances 
which may be employed for the prevention or cure of difeafes. 

2. To obtain this object completely, an acquaintance with the 
phyfical and chemical properties of bodies is neceffary. This 
may be termed the Science of Pharmacy. 

3. As few fubftances are found in nature in a ftate fit for their 
exhibition in medicine, they previoufly undergo various prepara- 
tions. Thefc conftitute the Art of Pharmacy. 

4. Pharmacy is fo intimately connected with chemiftry, thatthe 
former can neither be underftood as a fcience, nor praclifed with 
advantage as an art, without a conftant reference to the principles 
of the latter. For this reafon, it will be proper to premife fuch 
a view of the general doctrines of chemiftry, and of the moft re- 
markable properties of chemical agents, as is neceffary for the 
purpofes of Pharmacy. 




SECT. I. 
EPITOME OF CHEMISTRY,' 

£. Matter is of different fpecies. 

6. The phenoma of matter are regulated by attraction and re- 
pulfion. 

7. Attraction comprehends thofe forces which caufe bodies to 
approach towards each other. 

B 
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8. It operates 

a. at fenfible diftances, as in the attraction of gravity, elec- 
tricity and magnetifm. 

b. at infenfible diftances : 

a a. between particles of the fame fpecies, conftituting the 

attraction of cohefion or aggregation ; 
b b. between particles of different fpecies, the attraction of 

compofitionor affinity. 
ij. Repulfion tends to feparate bodies from each other. 

10. It alfo operates either 

a. at fenfible diftances, as in the repulfion of electricity and 
magnetiim ; or, 

b. at infenfible diftances, as in the repulfion of the matter of 
heat or caloric. 

11. The phenomena refulting from the operation of the fecond 
clafs of attractions, (8. b.) and fecond class of repulfions, (io. b.) 
conftitute the proper object of chemiftry. 

Aggregation". 

12. Bodies exift under different forms of aggregation : 

a. Solid, in which the attraction of cohefion refills relative 
motion among the particles, either 

a a. perfectly, as in hard bodies ; or 

b b. imperfectly, as in fbft, malleable, ductile and elaflic 
bodies. 

b. Fluid, in which it admits relative motion among the par- 
ticles, either with facility ; or difficulty, as in vifcid flu- 
ids. 

c. Gdfeous, in which the particles repel each other. 

Affinity. 

13. Affinity is regulated by the following laws : 

a. It does not a£t at fenfible diftances. 

b. It is exerted only between integrant particles of different 
fpecies. 

c. It is exerted by different bodies, with different degrees of 
force. 

d. Mod bodies combine only in certain proportions. 

e. It is the inverfe ratio of faturation. 

f. IPs action is oppofed by the attra6tion of aggregation. 
g. It is olten accompanied by a change of temperature. 
h. Subttances,- chemically combined, acquire new proper- 
ties ; 

f. And cannot be feparated by mechanical means. 
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14. Affinity is 

a. fimple, when two bodies unite, in cbnfequence of their 
mutual attraction alone, whether thefe bodies be them- 
felves fimple or compound, and even although, in the lat- 
ter cafe, it be attended with decompofition. 

b. compound, when there is more than one new combination, 
and when the new arrangement would not have taken 
place, in confequence of the attractions tending to produce 
either combination fingly. 

c. difpofing, when bodies, which apparantly have no tenden- 
cy to unite, combine, in confequence of the addition of 
another body, which has a flrong affinity for the compound. 

When the fcience of chemiftry comes to be better under- 
stood, all the cafes at prefent referred to this laft; fpecies of 
affinity, will probably be found to belong to one of the pre- 
ceding fpecies : For, it is abfurd to fuppofe, that a body 
can poffefs affinities before it is formed. 

15. The attractions which tend to preferve the original arrange- 
ment of bodies prefented to each other, are denominated Quief- 
cent attractions ; thofe which tend to deftroy the original, and to 
form a new arrangement, are termed Divellent attractions. 

16. It is evident, that no new arrangement can take place, un- 
lefs the divellent be more powerful than the quiefcent attraclions. 

Clarification of Simple Substances. 

\tj. Simple fubflances : 

a. Without appretiablc gravity. Caloric. 

Light. 
Electricity. 
Galvanifm. 
Magnetifm. 

b. Gravitating fubflances : 

a a. Capable of fupporting combuftion, Oxygen. 

b b. Capable of combining with oxygen, Nitrogen. 

Hydrogen, 
Carbon.* 
Sulphur. 
Phofphorus. 
Metals. 

c c. Having no affinity for oxygen, Earths. 

Alkalies. 

In treating of thefe fubflances, we (hall begin with the firft 
clafs,on account of the very great influence of caloric on all chem- 
ical actions : But, of the fecond clafs, we fhall firft confider the 
laft order, becaufe they are tangible objects, considerably perma- 
9 
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nent in their properties, and fimple in their aclion ; and becaufe 
we (hall. thus become gradually familiarized with chemical lan- 
guage, before we enter upon the confideration of fubdances,whofe 
properties are fcarcely the objects of our fenfes, and which are 
highly alterable in their nature, and complicated in their a6tion. 
i8. Compound bodies may be divided into 

a. primary compounds, confiding of fimple fubdances com- 
bined with each other. Thefe may be fubdivided into 
binary, ternary, quaternary, &c. according to the number 
of their condiments. 

b. fecondary compounds, confiding of compound bodies com- 
bined with fimple bodies, or with each other. 

19. As the chemical nature of bodies is determined by their 
a£Uon on each other, and as, in every cafe, we fhould endeavor 
to advance from what is known to what is not known, the fimple 
fubftances will firft be defcribed, and then fuch of the primary 
compounds which they form with fubftances already treated of, 
as are not more conveniently arranged in feparate claries. 

Caloric. 

20. Heat, in common language, is a term employed to exprefs 
both a certain fenfation, and the caufe producing that fenfation. 
In philofophical language, it is now confined to the fenfation, and 
the term Caloric has been fubftituted to exprefs the caufe. 

2i. Temperature is that date of any body, by which it excites 
the fenfation of heat or of cold, and produces the other effects 
which depend on the prefenre of caloric. 

22. The mod general offer, of caloric is expanfion ; the only 
real exception to this law, being the contraction of water from the 
30; h to the 40 th degree or Fahrenheit's thermometer. This ex- 
panfion either conn lis, 

a. in a fimple increafe of volume ; or 

b. it produces a change of form in the fub dance heated. 

23 The former fpecies takes place gradually, and at all tem- 
peratures, as long as the bodies expanded undergo no other 
change. 

24. Bodies differ very much in the degree of expanfion, which 
equal increments of temperature produce in them. Gafes are 
more expanfible than fluids, fluids than folids. The individuals 
of each form of aggregation alio exhibit considerable differences, 

23. The fecond fpecies occurs fuddenly, and always at certain 
degrees of temperature. 

26. The degree at which any folid is rendered fluid by means 

of caloric, is denominated its point of fufion ; and that at which 

either a folid or a fluid is converted into vapor, is its boiling 

.point, or point of evaporation. Evaporation is much retarded by 
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* 
increafe of preffure, and facilitated by its diminution, infomucb, 
that thofe fubflances which, under the ordinary preflure of the 
atmofphere, fceiti to pafs at once from the ftate of folid to that of 
vapor, may, by the application of fufficient preflure, be made to 
affunie the intermediate ftate of fluidity. 

27. From analogy, all bodie's are confidered as folid, when to- 
tally deprived of caloric ; but- they are termed folid, fluid, orga- 
feous (12.) according to the (late in which they exift at the ordina- 
ry temperature ot the atmofphere. They arealfo termed fufible, 
or infufible, volatile or fixed, condenfible, or permanently elaflic, 
according to theeffetts of caloric upon them. 

28. Another very general effect of caloric, is increafe of tern- 
perature. This effect is conftant when bodies retain their form 
of aggregation, or undergo the firft or gradual fpecies of expan- 
sion, (22 a.) but while they undergo the fecond or fudden fpe- 
cies (22. b.) they remain at one determinate temperature, that nec- 
effary tor their fufion or vaporization, until the change be com- 
pleted throughout the whole. During the time neceffary to effect 
this, the influx of caloric continues as before, and as it does not 
increafe the temperature, is is faid to become latent or combined. 

29. The caloric neceffary for thefe changes, is belt denomi- 
nated the caloric of fluidity, and the caloric of vaporization ; and 
its quantity, is determinate with regard to each fubflance. 

30. The abfolute caloric, or total quantity of caloric contained 
in any body, is perfectly unknown ; but the quantity which in- 
creafes the temperature of any body a certain number of degrees, 
is termed its Specific caloric, when its weight is the object of com- 
^larifon ; and its Capacity for caloric, when its volume is confider- 
ed. The Specific, and therefore the abfolute, caloric of bodies, 
varies very much. 

31. Incandefcence is the Ieaft general effect of caloric, as it is 
confined to thofe fubflances which are capable of fupporting the 
very high temperature neceffary for its production, without being 
converted into vapor or gas. 

32. On the living body caloric produces the fenfation of heat, 
and its general action is flimulant. Vegetation and animal life 
are intimately connected with temperature, each climate fupport- 
ing animals and vegetables peculiar to itfelf. 

33. Caloric influences affinity, both on account of the operation 
of its own affinities, and of its facilitating the action of bodies, by 
counteracting the affinity of aggregation. (12.) For the latter 
reafon, it alfo promotes folulion, and increafes the power of fol- 
vents. 

34. The particles of caloric repel each other : It is therefore 
difpoled to fly off in every direction from a body in which it is 
accumulated, or .to pafs off by radiation. 
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35. Radiated caloric is tranfmitted with the velocity of light ; 
and, like it, it is reflected and refrafted. 

36. Caloric is attracted by all other bodies. It has therefore 
an irrefiftible tendency fo to diuribute itfelf as to produce an uni- 
yerfal equilibrium of temperature, or to pafs from bodies in which 
it is accumulated, into bodies in which it is deficient, until the at- 
traction of each for caloric, and the repulfive force (34.) of the 
caloric contained in each become equal to each other. 

37. Caloric, communicated in this way, is faid to be conduced ; 
and the conducing power of different bodies feems to be inverfely 
as their affinity for caloric. Metals are the beft conduaors ; therj 
fiones, glafs, dried wood. Spongy bodies, in general, are bad 
conductors, fluids alfo conduct caloric ; but as they admit of 
mtefiiqe motion among their particles, they carry it more fre- 
quently than they conduft it. 

38. The general effefts of the abftraaion of caloric, are dimi- 
nu ion of volume, condenfation, diminution of temperature, and 
ienfation of cold. It alfo influences affinity, and, in general, re- 
tards folution. The abftraaion of caloric never can be" total ;'and 
the attempts to calculate the thermometrical point at which it 
■would take place have hitherto been fruitlefs. 

39. The means employed to increafe temperature are, the rays 
of the fun, coined by means of a concave mirror, or double con- 
vex lens, elearicity, fridion, percuffion, collifion, condenfation 
and combuftion. Caloric is abftraaed by rarefaaion, evaporation* 
and liquefaaion. 

40. Temperature is efUmated relatively by our fenfations and 
absolutely by means of various inflruments. The thermometer 
indicates temperature, by theexpanfion which a certain bulk of 
fluid undergoes from the addition of caloric, and by the condenfa- 
tion produced by its abftraaion. Mercury, from the uniformity 
of its expansion, forms the mod accurate thermometer; but for 
temperatures in which mercury would freeze, alcohol muft be 
employed. Air is fometimes ufed to fhew very fmall variations 
o temperature. The pyrometer of Wedgewood, which is em- 
ployed for meafuring very high temperatures, depends upon the 
permanent and uniform contraftion of pure clay at thefc temper- 



atures. 



LICHT. 

41. Light emanates in every direftlon from vifible bodies. 

42. It moves in ftraight lines, with a velocitv equal to 200 000 
miles in a fecond * . 

43. Its gravity is not appretiable. 

44- When a ray of light pades very near a folid body, it is in- 
fleeted towards u. ■ • - /» 
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45. When it pafles at a diflance fomewhat greater, it is de- 
fledted from it. 

46. When a ray of light falls upon a polifhed furface, it is 
reflected from it, and the angle of reflection is equal to the angle 
of incidence. 

47. Bodies which do not allow light to pafs through them are 
termed Opaque. 

48. Bodies which allow it to pafs freely through them are 
termed Tranfparent. 

49. When a ray of light paffes obliquely from one medium in- 
to another of greater denfity, it is bent towards the perpendicu- 
lar ; but if the fecond medium be of lefs denfity, it is bent from 
the perpendicular. The light, in both cafes, is faid to be Re- 
fracted. 

50. The refratting power of bodies is proportional to their den, 
fities, except with regard to inflammable bodies, of which the re- 
f ratting power is greater than in proportion to their denfities. 

51 By means of a triangular prifm, light is feparated by re- 
frattion into feven rays ; red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
and violet. 

52. Thefe rays are permanent, and fuffer no further change by 
reflettion or refrattion. 

,53. They differ in flexibility and refrangibility ; the red pof- 
fetting thefe properties in a lefs degree than the orange, the orange 
than the yellow, and fo on in the order of their enumeration. 

^54. They poffefs different powers of illumination. It is great- 
ef: between the yellow and green, and gradually declines towards 
both ends of the fpettrum. 

,55. The different colors of bodies depend on their tranfmit- 
ling or refletting thofe rays only which conilitute their particular 
colors. 

56. White confifts of the whole prifmatic rays united. 

57. Black is the total abfence of light, or complete fuffocation 
of all the rays. 

58. Light poffeffes the power of heating bodies. 

,59. The heating power of the different rays is inverfely as 
their refrangibility. 

€0. Bodies are heated by light inverfely as their tranfparency, 
and direttly, as the number of rays fuffocated by them. 

6 1. Light poffeires the chemical property of feparating oxygen 
from many of its combinations ; and on this property its falutary; 
effetts on vegetable and animal life depend, 

62. The difoxygenizing power of the different rays is in pro- 
portion to their refrangibility. 

63. Light is abforbed by many bodies, and again emitted by 
them-in the dark. 
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64. The fources of light are the fan's rays, combuftion, heat, 
and percuffion. 

Electricity. 

65. The particles of the electric fluid repel each other, with a 
force decreafing as the diftances increafe. 

6' . They attraft the particles of other bodies, with a force de- 
creafing as the diftances increafe ; and this attraction is mutual. 

6y. They are difpeVfed in the pores of other bodies, and move 
with various degrees of facility through different kinds of matter. 

a. Bodies, through which they move without any perceiva- 
ble obftruction, are called Noneleclrics. 

b. Bodies, through which they move with very great diffi- 
culty, are called Electrics. 

68. The phenomena of electricity arife 

a. from the actual motion of the fluid from a body contain- 
ing more into another body containing lefs of it ; 

I. from its, attraction or repulfion, independently of any 
transference of fluid. 

69. By rubbing electrics on each other, the diftribution of the 
ele6tric fluid in them is altered. On feparating them, the one 
contains more, and the other lefs, than the natural quantity ; or, 
the one becomes pofitively, and the other negatively, electrified. 

70 Electrics may alfo be excited by rubbing them with non- 
electrics. 

71. If a body B be brought into the neighborhood of an elec- 
trified body A, B becomes ele6lrified by pofition. 

72. If a body B be infulated, that is in contact with electrics 
only, when brought into the neigborhood of an electrified body 

A, a fpark paffes between them, accompanied by noife. B be- 
comes permanently electrified, and the electricity of A is dimin- 
ifhed. 

73. When a body A has imparted electricity to another body 

B, they repel each other, unlefs B fhall have afterwards imparted 
all its electricity to other bodies. 

74. Bodies repel each other when both are pofitively or both 
negatively electrified. 

75. Bodies attract each other, when the one is pofitively and 
the other negatively electrified. 

76. If either of the bodies be in the natural Mate, they will nei- 
ther attract nor repel each other. 

77. The fpark (72.) is accompanied by intenfe increafe of tem- 
perature (39.) and will kindle inflammable bodies. 

78. It produces-very remarkable chemical effects, depending 
chiefly on fudden and momentary increafe of temperature, ar.d on 
the light produced. 

79. Electricity a.ls on the living fyftem as a ftimulus. 
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Galvanism. 

80. The phenomena ofgalvanifm feem to depend folely on the 
agency of ele&ricity, excited during certain chemical actions. 

81. The galvanic fluid is excited by arranging at leaft three 
heterogeneous bodies ; for inftance, two metals and a fluid, in fuch 
a manner that the two metals be in direct contact with each other 
in one part, and have the fluid interpofed between them in an- 
other. 

82. The pile of Volta, by which it is rendered mod manifeft, is 
conftructed, by combining a ferics of Ample galvanic arcs (81) 
into one continuous circle, in one uniform order of arrangement. 

83. The folids capable of exciting galvanifm, are the metals 
and charcoal ; and the moft efficient fluids are certain {aline folu- 
tions. 

84. The effects of the fimple galvanic circle (81.) on the ani- 
mal body, are the production of a fenfation of light when applied 
to the eye ; of an acid tafte on the tongue ; and the excitement of 
the mufcles through the medium of the nerves. 

85. The pile, when well conftructed, befides thefe effefts, alfo 
gives a fhock and fpark refembling thofe of electricity (72.) and 
proves, that the galvanic action is always accompanied by the 
decompofition of the fluid, and a combination of one of its con- 
ftituents with one oi the metals. 

Magnetism. 

86. If an oblong piece of iron be fufpended freely, it will af- 
fume a determinate pofition with regard to the axis of the earth. 

87. When the fame end always points in the fame direction, 
it is faid to poffefs polarity, or to be a magnet. 

88. The fimilar poles of two magnets repel each other ; and 
the diffimilar poles attract each other with a force decreasing as 
the diftances increafe. 

89. Any piece of iron, when in the neighborhood of a mag- 
net, is a magnet ; and its polarity is fo difpofed, that the magnet 
and iron mutually attra£t each other. 

90. Magnetifm does not feem to affect fenfibility or irritability, 
or to influence chemical action. 

Salifiable Bases. 

91. The great bulk of this globe confifts of earths and flones. 
Although thefe vary infinitely in their external chara&er and 
phyfica'l properties, they are found to confift of a very lew fub- 
ftances, mixed together indifferent proportions, and modified by 
external agents. 
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92. Thefe elementary fubflances are termed Earths. Their gen- 
eral characters are, total want of inflammability, infufibility, fix- 
ednefs, a fpecific gravity lefs than five, inalterability, whitenefs, 
drynefs, brittlenefs, fparing lolubility in water, and, in general, 
infipidity and want of fme'll, capability of forming chemical com- 
pounds with acids, alkalies, fulphur, phofphorus, and oils, and 
fufibility when mixed with each other, or with alkalies, into col- 
orlefs glaffes, enamels, or porcelains. 

93. Alkalies are a clafs of bodies which are commonly defined 
to be incombuftible, foluble in water, cauftic, and capable of neu- 
tralizing the acids, of combining with alcohol, oils, earths, fulphur 
and phofphorus, and of changing vegetable blues and reds togreen : 
But as many of thefe properties are poffeffed in a greater or lefs 
degree by fubflances ufually claffed with the earths, and as there 
is a continual gradation from the infipidity, infolubility, and in- 
fufibility of filica, to the cauflicity, folubility, fufibility, and com- 
parative volatility of potafs, we fhall treat of them in fucceffion 
under the name of Salifiable Bafes. 

94. Silica, when obtained perfectly pure by art, is in the form 
of a very fine powder, hard, rough and gritty to the touch ; when 
applied to the tongue, giving a rough and dry fenfation, but with- 
out tafte or fmeH, having a fpecific gravity of 2.66 ; when com- 
pletely djfaggregated, foluble in 1000 times its weight of water ; 
foluble in the fixed alkalies and fluoric acid ; fufible with the fix- 
ed alkalies and other earths ; and combining by fufion with the 
metallic oxides, and the phofphoric and boracic acids. It has a 
tendency to crystallization, and its ultimate particles feem to be 
tranfparent. It in general imparts to the foffils of which it is a 
principal conftituent, tranfparency, luftre, a tendency to cryftal- 
lization, and a degree of hardnefs, enabling them to ftrike fire 
with fteel, Rock cryftal, quartz, agate, flint, calcedony, jafper, 
fhorl, are examples of filiceous ftones. 

9,5. Zirconia is obtained in the form of a fine white powder, al- 
moit foft to the touch ; without tafte or fmell ; having, in a ftate 
of aggregation, a fpecific gravity of 4. 3 ; infoluble in water ; irj- 
fufible by heat alone, but, when furrounded by charcoal, its par- 
ticles become agglutinated, and fo hard as to ftrike fire with fteel ; 
foluble in all the acids ; fufible with filex and alumina ; infoluble 
in the alkalies, but foluble in their carbonates. It is only found 
in the zircon or jargon ot Ceylon, and in different varieties of 
hyacinth. 

g6. Alumina is obtained in friable fragments, or in a very fine 
white powder ; foft and unctuous to the touch ; adhering ftrong- 
ly to trie tonque, abforbing its moifture, and producing a flight 
flyplic effect upon it ; fpecific gravity, 2 ; infoluble in water, but 
very diffufible through it ; abforbing a certain quantity of it rap- 
idly, cind forming with it a very ductile adhefivc pafle, which 
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contra&s and hardens remarkably in tlie fire, but is perfectly infu- 
fible. Its ultimate particles feem to be opaque. It combines 
with mod of the acids, and thefe compounds have a fweetifh ftyp- 
tic tafb ; it unites with charcoal, the alkalies, baryta, flrontita, 
lime, and filica; it is manufaftured into porcelain and glafs. Fof- 
fils, containing much alumina, have generally a laminated ftruc- 
ture ; it exifts cryftallized in fapphire ; and it forms the bafis of 
all clays, boles, mica, trap, bafaltes, flate, and corundum. 

97. Yttria (Gadolina) is obtained in the form of a fine white 
povtder, without tafte or fmell ; infoluble in water ; it does not 
alter vegetable blues ; is infufible ; infoluble in the alkalies, but 
readily foluble in the carbonate of ammonia. With the acids it 
forms falts, which have a fweet and fomewhat auftere tafte. It 
has been found only in the gadolinite. 

98. Ghana is 1 obtained in white light maffes or powder, of a 
foft feel, infipid, but adhering ftrongly to the tongue ; apyrous 
and infoluble in water, but forming with it a parte, flight ly duc- 
tile andadhefive; it is foluble in potafs, foda, and carbonate of am- 
monia ; it combines with moft of the acids, forming foluble falts, 
difficultly cryftallizable, of a fweet and fomewhat aftringent tafte, 
and with fulphuretted hydrogen. It has hitherto been found, 
very fparingly, only in the beryl and emerald. 

99. Magne/ia is obtained in light white friable maffes, or very 
fine powder ; to the touch it is very fine ; its tafte is not very fen- 
fible, but peculiar and pleafant ; its fpecific gravity is 2. 33. It is 
infoluble in water, but forms with it a pafte without duftility. 
It is apyrous ; flightly alters vegetable blues to green ; forms fo- 
luble compounds with moft acids, and unites with fulphur. The 
foffils, in which it predominates, are generally foft, and have an 
uncluous feel ; the principal are talc, fteatites, afbeftos, &c. 

100. Lime is obtained in the form of a grey ftone, or in frag- 
ments more or lefs pulverulent and white ; warm, acrid, and 
urinous to the tafte ; reddening the fkin when applied to it for 
any time ; fpecific gravity 2. 33. It is foluble in 450 times its 
weight of water, and has a ftrong attraction for it. If a certain 
quantity of water be thrown upon frefh burnt lime, itisabforbed 
rapidly, with the extrication of confiderable heat, and fome phof- 
phorefcent light ; at the fame time the lime crumbles down into a 
very fine, white, dry powder, augmented much in bulk, but lefs 
cauftic than before/ Lime, thus flacked, does not renew thefe phe- 
nomena, on a further addition of water, but may bediffufedordil- 
folved in it. It is apyrous ; it changes vegetable blues to green ; 
it combines with all the acids, fulphur, fulphuretted hydrogen, and 
phofphorus ; it is very abundant in the mineral kingdom, and 
forms the bafes of animal bones andfhells. The calcareous fpars, 
marble, limeftone, chalk, and marl confift chiefly of lime. 
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101. Slrordia is obtained in fmall, wliitifh grey, and otten 
porous maffes ; its tafle is warm, acrid and urinous; it isflightly 
cauftic, afting feebly on animal matters. Taken into the llom- 
ach, it is not poifonous ; its fpedfic gravity is nearly 4 ; it is 
foluble in 200 times its weight of water at ^50°, but in little 
more than fix times its weight ot boiling water, which, on cooling, 
depofites flat rhomboidal cryftals , it is flaked more rapidly than 
lime, and it is infufible ; it changes vegetable blues to green ; it 
combines with all the acids, fulphur, fulphuretted hydrogen, and 
phofphorus, alumina, and filex. It is the bafis of fome of the 
heavy fpars. 

102. Baryta is obtained in fmall, grey, porous ma fifes, of toler- 
able folidity ; its tafte is acrid, urinous, and pungent ; applied to 
the fkin, it proves cauftic,and it is deleterious when fwallowed ; 
its fpecific gravity is 4 ; it is foluble in twenty times its weight ot 
cold water, and in twice its weight of boiling water ; depofiting, 
on cooling, tranfparent, white, prifmatic cryffals , when flaked, 
it boils up with violence ; becomes very hot ; increafes in bulk; 
and is changed into a fpongy, white mafs. It changes vegetable 
blues to green ; it is fufible; it combines with all the acids, ful- 
phur, fulphuretted hydrogen, and phofphorous. It is the bafis of 
fome of the heavy fpars. 

103. Soda is got in the form of folid plates, of a greyifh white 
color, urinous tafte, and burning caufticity ; acling with con- 
fiderable violence on animal matter. When a certain quantity of 
water is thrown upon it, itabforbs and folidifies it, with the dif- 
engagement of caloric, and a lixivia! fmell ; a larger quantity dif- 
folves it ; it abforbs from the atmofphere moifture and carbonic 
acid, becoming lefs cauflic. In the fire it melts like an oily fub- 
fiance ; boils and is converted into vapor ; but is incombufli- 
ble ; it is cryftallizable into tranfparent prifmatic cryftals. It 
changes vegetable blues to green ; unites with all the acids, oils, 
fulphur, fulphuretted hydrogen, phofphorus, many metallic ox- 
ides, and the'earths. It forms the bafis of rock fait and fea wa- 
ter ; is obtained from the afhes of marine plants, and exifts in 
fome mineral. 

104. Potafs is a folid, white fubftance ; extremely acrid to the 
tafie; inittuous to the feel, but highly cauftic; deftroying the fkin, 
and diffo lying all foft animal fubitances. It is deliquefcent and 
foluble in hall its weight of water at ,50° Fahrenheit ; it is fufi- 
ble, and may be vaporized, but is perfectly incombuftible ; it is 
capable el cryftallizing into very long quadrangular, compreffed 

is, terminated by fharp pyramids \ it changes vegetable blues 
ko green, and combines with all the acids, oils, fulphur, fulphur- 
n,and the earths. It is obtained from the afhes of 
id exifts in fome minerals. 
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105. Ammonia is always claffed with the alkalies, from the 
analogy of its tafte, caufticity, combinations with the acids, and 
effecls upon vegetable blues ; but as it differs in many particulars, 
being extremely volatile, and a compound fubftance, readily de- 
compofed, and formed in many chemical operations, and its com- 
pofition well known, we have ventured to fcparate it from the 
alkalies, and refer it to that place, which, in all probability, it 
will always retain, and to which the other alkalies will, perhaps 
be referred, when their compofuion (hall be detected. 

Primary Compounds of the Salifiable Bases. 

A. With each other ; earthen ware ; glafs. 

B. Withfulphur; alkaline and earthy fulphurets. Vide Sul- 
phur. 

C. With phofphorus ; alkaline and earthly phofphurets. Vide 
Phofphorus. 

106. The fubftances of this clafs exert a confiderable action on 
each otber. Potafs was long believed to be the' only folvent of 
filica , and it is now further proved, that the whole of this clafs 
are capable of combining, when prefented to each other in a ftate 
of foliation ; and on this property, in part, the efiecl: of mortars de- 
pends. Their acl ion on each other, by means of heat, is of much 
greater importance, as it includes the theories of the manufac- 
tures of porcelain and glafs. 

107. Porcelain, and all kinds of earthen ware, confift of alumina 
and filica, mixed in different proportions into a plaftic mafs, fabri- 
cated into various fliapes, dried and expofed to the heat of a fur- 
nace, where they undergo a kind of femifufion. They are glaz- 
ed by being thinly covered with a more fufible compofition, and 
may be afterwards painted with enamels, which are {till more 
fufible than the glazing. 

108. Glafs is compofed by melting about equal parts of potafs 
or foda with filica. It is harder and more durable in proportion 
to the excefs of the filica. The tranfparency of glafs depends upon 
its being cooled quickly ; for if cooled very flowly, it alTumes 
a radiated cryftaliine appearance, and becomes perfectly opaque. 
By melting filica with about three times its weight of foda or 
potafs, a giafs is obtained, which not only is foluble in water, bu: 
even attracts moiflure from the atmofphere. This folution has 
long been known by the name of Liquor "of Flints. The proper- 
ty which metallic oxides have of rendering glafles more fufible, 
and of imparting to them certain colors, has given rile to the 
arts of imitating precious ftones, and of enamelling* 
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Oxygen. 

109. Oxygen isthe principleonwhich moft of thechemical qual- 
ities of atmofpheric air depend. Its tendency to combination is 
fo very ftrong, that it has never been procured in a feparate flate. 
Oxygen gas, or the combination of oxygen with caloric, is its moft 
fimpie form. This is permanently elaftic, comprefllble, transpa- 
rent inodorous and infipid. Its fpecific gravity is 0.00135. It 
fupports inflammation ; is neceffary for refpiration and vegetation, 
and is decompofed in all thefe proceffes ; it conftitutes 0.22 of at- 
mofpheric air. Oxygen is alfo a principal conftituent in water, 
in all acids and metallic oxides, and in almoft all animal and veg- 
etable fubftances. It is feparated from many of its combinations' 
by light, (61.) 

OXYGENIZEMENT. 

lip. As the characleriflic diftin&ion between the fimpie fub- 
ftances already treated of, and thofe which remain to be examin- 
ed, confifts in the former poffeffing no affinity whatever for 
oxygen, and jn the latter having a more or lefs ftrong attrac- 
tion for it, it will be proper to explain in this place, the treneral 
phenomena which attend the combination of oxygen with oxy- 
genizable bafes. The term Combuftion has been by the French 
chemifts incorrectly extended to all thefe combinations ; for, in 
common language, that word is applied to cafes in which oxygen 
is not an agent, and always fuppofes the production of heat and 
light, although in numberlefs inftances of oxygenizement thefe 
phenomena do not appear. 

m. Oxygenizement is an example of chemical union, and is 
fubjefted to all the laws of affinity, (13.) h requires the prefence 
and contact of oxygen, and of another fubftance poffefling affinitv 
for it. 

112. Oxygenizable bafes attraft oxygen with very different 
degrees of force. This attraftion is much influenced" by temper- 
ature. Thus charcoal, which at ordinary temperatures feems to 
poffefs no attradion for oxygen, unites with it rapidly, and al- 
moft infeparably, when heated to ignition. 

113. Oxygen combines with moft oxygenizable fubftances in 
certain definite proportions, perhaps only in one, and the appar- 
ent variety of proportions may be owing to a fecond or third 
fjrnilar combination of thefirft compound with another quantity 
of oxygen, or of the bafe and of the fecond compouud with a' 
third quantity. 

114. TheattraQion between oxygen and the oxygenizable 
bales, is in the inverfe ratio of faturation; or, in other word's,' the 
affinity by which they form their primary combinations, is ftrong- 
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cr than that by which they form any fecondary combination, and 
fo on progreflively. 

115. In many inflances, oxygenizement is fo flrongly oppofed 
by the affinity of aggregation, that it does not take place unlefs 
affifted by a degree of heat fufficient to melt or vaporize the oxa- 
genizable bafe. 

116. It is alfo often accompanied by the extrication of caloric 
and light in a very confpicuous degree. To thefe the term com- 
bullion mould be confined ; and only fuch oxygenizable bafes as 
are capable of exhibiting thefe phenomena are combuftible. Thefe 
phenomena depend upon the new compound, having a weaker af- 
finity or lefs capacity than its conftituents for light and caloric, 
which are therefore extricated. 

1 17. If the combuftible body be vaporized, flame is produced, 
and the procefs is then denominated Inflammation. 

118. By its union with oxygenizable fubftances, oxygen un- 
dergoes very various changes of its properties. In many inflan- 
ces, the compounds of oxygen are fluid or folid, opaque, colored, 
incapable of fupporting inflammation, and deleterious to animal 
or vegetable lite. The changes which the oxygenizable bales 
undergo, are no lefs confpicuous. Their form, color, tafle, odor, 
denfity, permeability to light and eleclricity, fpecific caloric, and 
finally, their affinities, are often totally altered. 

119. When, in confequence of oxygenizement, any fubftance 
acquires a four tafle, and the properties of converting vegetable 
blues to red, and of faturating or deflroying the characTeriftic 
properties of alkalies and earths, it is faid to be acidified, and 
fuch compounds are termed Acids. 

120. When it does not acquire thefe properties, the compounds 
are termed Oxides. 

121. Many oxides are capable of being converted into acids, by 
combination with an additional quantity of oxygen. 

122. Oxygenizable fubftances, combined with each other, are 
capable of combining as fimple fubftances with oxygen ; and the 
oxides or acids which refult from fuch combinations, are termed 
Oxides or Acids with a double or triple bafe. 

123. In general, the bafes which are leaft fimple, unite with 
oxygen in the greatefl variety of proportions. 

Primary Compou nds of Oxygen. 

A. Binary, 

a a. with nitrogen : 

1. Atmofpheric air. 

2. Nitrous oxide. 

3. Nitric oxide. 

4. Nitric acid. 
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b b. With hydrogen ; water. 
c c. With carbon : 

t. Incombuftible coal, plumbago. 

2. Charcoal, (carbonous oxide.) 

3. Gafeous oxide of carbon, (carbonic oxide.) 

4. Carbonic acid. 
d d. With fulphur : 

1. Oxide of fulphur. 

2. Sulphureous acid. 

3. Sulphuric acid. 
ee. With phofphorous : 

1. Oxide of phofphorus. 

2. Phofphorous acid. 

3. Phofphoric acid. 

B. Ternary, with Carbon and Hydrogen. 

a a. Oxides. Hydrocarbonates, alcohol, ether, oil, vege- 
table fubifances. 
b b. Acids. Vegetable acids. 

C. Quaternary, with Hydrogen, Carbon and Nitrogen. 

a a. Oxides. Animal iubftanccs. 
b b. Acids. Animal acids. 

12 4. Nitrogen, or azotic, gas conftitutes o. 78 of the atmofphere* 
But as it has few attractions at ordinary temperatures, its princi- 
pal effecT; on the chemical properties of the atmofphere feems to 
be the dilution of the oxygen gas, which in its pure ftate would 
be more active than is confident with the economy of nature. It 
alfo is permanently elaftic, compreflible, inodorous and infipid ; 
it greens very delicate vegetable blues ; its fpecific gravity is 
0.00115 ; it is unable to fupport refpiration, vegetation, or com- 
bullion, and is not decompofed in thefe proceffes ; it is acidifiable, 
and is aconflituent of the nitric and nitrous acids, nitrous and 
nitric oxides, of ammonia, and perhaps ot the other alkalies, and 
of moft animal fubftances ; it diffolves phofphorus and carbon 
in fmall quantities, and is not abforbed by water. 

Primary Compounds of Nitrogen, (Azote.) 

A. Binary, 

a a, with oxygen : 

1. Atmofpheric air. 

2. Nitrous oxide. 

3. Nitric oxide. (Nitrous gas.) 

4. Nitric acid. 

b b. With hydrogen. Ammonia. (Nitroguret of Hydro- 
gen.) 
c c. With fulphur. Sulphuretted nitrogen gas. 
d d. With phofphorus. Phofpburetted nitrogen gas. 
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B. Quaternary, with hydrogen, carbon and oxygen. 
a a. Oxides. Animal fubftances. 
b b. Acids. Animal acids. 

125. Atmofpheric air, confifls of 22 parts of oxygon gas, and of 
78 of azotic gas by bulk, or 25 and 7^ by weight \ it is tranfpa- 
rent, compreffible, and permanently elastic ; its fpecific gravity 
is 0.00123 ; it is inodorous and infipid, refpirable, and capable of 
fupporting inflammation ; its component parts feem to be chem- 
ically combined. The atmofphere, befides the air now defcribed, 
alfo contains other gafes, water in folution, &c. 

126. Nitrous oxide gas is compofed of 37 of oxygen, and 63 of 
nitrogen. It does not change vegetable colors ; its fpecific grav- 
ity is 0.00197 ; it fuffers no diminution when mixed with oxy- 
gen gas. Water abforbs about half its weight of it, at a mean 
temperature. It does not combine dire&ly with alkalies ; it fup- 
ports combudion ; and its refpiration, when perfectly pure, or 
mixed with atmofpheric air, produces the higheft excitement the 
animal frame feems capable of undergoing. 

127. Nitric oxide gas (nitrous gas) confifls, according to Davy, 
of 44 azote and 56 oxygen. It does not change vegetable col- 
ors. Its fpecific gravity is 0.001343. When mixed with about 
twofifths of oxygen gas, they condenfe into red fumes, (nitrous 
acid) which are entirely abforbed by water. The quantity of 
oxygen gas that any air contains is fometimes eftimated by the 
diminution of volume fuflained after a firfficient quantity of ni- 
trous gas has been mixed with it. Water ibforbs 0.118 of its bulk 
of this gas. It is not inflammable ; and only in very few inffanc- 
es fupports combultion. It is noxious to vegetation, and its ref- 
piration is fatal to animals. 

j 28. Nitrogen admits of higher degrees of oxigenizement, form- 
ing nitrous and nitric acids. 

129. Hydrogen gas is often found collected in mines and cav- 
erns, and perhaps conftitutes the upper flrata of the atmofphere. 
It is permanently elaftic and compreffible. Its fpecific gravity 
is 0.000094, being the lighted body with which we are acquaint- 
ed. It is highly inflammable, and burns in contact with oxygen 
gas or atmofpheric air, and detonates on the application of a burn- 
ing body when mixed with them. It extinguifhes flame, and is 
deleterious to animal life. It diffolves fulphur, phofphorus and 
carbon, forming with them peculiar fetid gafes. 

Primary Compounds of Hydrogen, 

A. Binary, 

a. With oxygen ; water. 

b. With nitrogen ; ammonia. 

C 
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c. With fulphur ; fulphuretted hydrogen. 

d. Wiih phofphorus ; phofphurettcd hydrogen. 

B. Ternary, 

a. With carbon and oxygen : 

i. Oxides ; hydiocai Donates, vegetable fubflances. 
2. Acids ; vegetable acids. 

C. Quaternary, 

With carbon, nitrogen, and oxygen : 

1. Animal oxides. 

2. ■ acids. 

130. Hydrogen, combined with oxygen in the proportion of 
i\. 42, to 85.58, forms wafer. Water is tranfparent, colorlefs, 
inodorous, and infipid. At 32 it exifls in a folid form, and is 
cryflallized. At 2:2° it expands to 2000 times its buik, and is 
converted into a very elaftic vapor. It abforbs fmall quantities 
01 the fimple gafes, efpecially oxygen. It difTolves fevera] of the 
falifiable Safes, and in fome degree all faiine bodies, and is elTen. 
tial to their chryftallization. It is compoftd and decompofed in 
many in fiances, and its chemical agency is almoft univerfal. It 
is the onlv binary combination of hydrogen with oxygen. 

331. Ammonia (hydroguret of nitrogen) confi Its of four parts 
of nitrogen, with one of hydrogen. It exifts in its pureffc form 
combined with caloric as a gas, which is perfectly tranfparent and 
colorlefs, elaflic and compreflible ; fpecific gravity 0.000732 ; 
has a urinous and acrid odour, irritating the noffrils and eyes, and 
an acrid and cauftic tafte; does not diiTolve animal fubflances ; is 
irrefpirable ; extinguifb.es flame ; colors vegetable blues green ; 
;md is deccuipofedby being tranfmittcd through a red hot tube, and 
by the elcclric fpark, into its conflituent gales ; and by oxygen 
and atmofpheric air at a red beat, and by oxymuriatic acid, it is 
convened into water and nitrogen gas. It is abfoibed without 
charge by porous bodies ; it difTolves fulphur and phofphorus ; 
and combines readily with water in all its dates. Water is fatu- 
rated by one third of its weight of gafeous ammonia, and is there- 
by increafed in bulk, and acquires the fpecific gravity of 0.905. 
Ammonia combines with all the acids, forming neutral falts. It is 
formed during the putrefa6live fermentation ; and it is commonly 
ciaffedwith the alkalies. 

132. Carbon^ in a Mate of perfect purity, is well known by the 
name of diamond. It poffeffes the higheft degree of luftre, tranf- 
parency, and hardnefs. It is cryftalized, and generally colorlefs. 
Its fpecific gravity, is from 3.44 to 3.5-5. It is infolubie in water, 
and can neither be melted oor vaporized by caloric. It is not 
ailed upon by any chemical agent, except oxygen at very high 
temperatures. When expofeu in oxygen g<;s to the rays of the 
fun, concentrated by a very powerful lens, its furface becomes 
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fenfibly blackened ; it is ignited, and at laft confumed. The re- 
fult ot this combuftion is carbonic acid gas ; 100 parts of which 
confifl of 17.88 of carbon, and 82.12 of oxygen. It combines with 
iron, forming fteel. It is a conftituent of almoft all animal and veg- 
etable fubftances ; and an oxide of carbon is obtained from them 
by expofing them to heat in clofed veflels. 



Primary Compounds of Carbon. 

A. Binary, 

a a. With Oxygen : 

1. Incombuftible coal ; plumbago ; 

2. Charcoal (carbonoas oxide) 

3. Gafeous oxide of carbon (carbonicoxidegas 

4. Carbonic acid. 

b b. With metals ; carburets. 

B. Ternary, 

a a. With oxygen and hydrogen : 
1. Oxides. 

a. Hydrocarbonates, gafeous. 

b. Alcohol, 

c. Ether, 

d. Fixed oil and fats, 

e. Wax, 



\ . 

>oxi 



des. 



1 



f. Adipocire, 

g. Volatile oils, 
k. Refins, 

1. Camphor, 
li. Starch, 
/. Sugar, 
m. Jelly, 
n. Tannin. 
2. Acids. 

a. Acetous. 

b. Acetic. 

c. Oxalic. 

d. Tartareous. 
c. Citric. 

/ Malic. 
g. Laclic. 
h. Gallic. 
i. Mucous. 
k. Benzoic. 
/. Succinic. 
m. Camphoric. 
n. Suberic. 
2 



)> fluid or fufible with- 
out decompofnion. 



I 



folid,and infufible 
without decom- 
pofition. 
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o. Laccic. 
p. Scbacic. 
C. Quaternary, 

Willi nitrogen, hydrogen, and carbon. 

1. Oxides. 

a. Gum. 

b. Gumrefin. 

c. Extract. 

d. Lignin. 
c Suber. 

f. Caoutchouc. 

g. Gelatin. 
h. Albumen. 
i. Fibrin. 

k. Urea. 

2. Acids. 

a. Pruffic. 

b. Zoonic. 
c Uric. 

J. Amnic. 

133. Plumbago zxi&incombuflible coal contain carbon in the firft 
degree of oxygenizement. The mod remarkable known proper- 
ty of this oxide, is the very high temperature necefTary for its 
combuftion. 

134. Common charcoal of wood (carbonous oxide) is carbon in 
the fecond degree of oxygenizement, confiding of 63.86 of carbon, 
and 36.14 of oxygen. It is obtained in the form of folid tnaffes of 
a black color. It has neither fmell nor tafte. It is brittle and 
never cryftallized. It abforbs light flrongly, is perfectly refrac- 
tory in the fire, infolubie in water, and a bad conductor of caloric, 
but an excellent one of electricity. At a red heat, it burns rapid- 
ly in oxygen gas, 28 of charcoal and 62 of oxygen forming 100 of 
carbonic acid gas. It alfo burns in atmofpheric air, but lefs viv- 
idly. 

135. Gafeous oxide of carbon (carbonic oxide gas) is carbon in 
its third degree of oxygenizement. It is invifible and elaftic ; fpe- 
cific gravity 0.001167. It docs not fupport combuftion orrefpir- 
ation. With oxygen gas it burns with a lambent blue flame, and 
is converted entirely into carbonic acid without producing any 
aioiflure. It has no affinity for lime. It confifls ot 25.99 carbon, 
and 74. 11 oxygen ; or 40.41 charcoal, and 59.59 oxygen. 

136. Sulphur is a cryftallizable folid ; of a yellow color ; little 
fenfibie tafte; particular fmell ; fpecific gravity J. 9907 ; brit- 
tle ; ele£tric ; fufible at 185 ; converted into vapor at 170 ; 
burning with a pale blue flame at 302 ; and with a bright white 
flame at 570° ; and capable of combining, with different propor- 
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tions of oxygen. It is found pure in ihe neighborhood of volca- 
noes, and exifts in many minerals, and in animal fubflances. 

Primary Compounds of Sulphur. 

a. With oxygen : 

1. Oxide of fulphur. 

2. Sulphureous acid. 
3- Sulphuric acid. 

b. With nitrogen. Sulphuretted nitrogen gas. 

c. With hydrogen. Sulphuretted hydrogen. 

d. With phofphorus. Sulphuretted phofphorus. 

e. With falifiable bafes. Earthy and alkaline fulphurets. 
y. With metals. Metallic fulphurets. 

137. Oxide of Sulphur is of a reddifh brown color, and an 
auftere tafte. It is formed on the furface of melted fulphur. 

138. Sulphuretted Nitrogen Gas is only known to have a fetid 
odour. 

1 39. Sulphuretted Hydrogen Gas confifts of 71 fulphur, and 29 
hydrogen; fpecific gravity 0.000135. It has the odour of rotten 
eggs; is not rcfpirable ; burns with oxygen gas without explod- 
ing, and fulphur is depofited ; is readily abforbed by water, which 
is the mode in which fulphur exifts in mineral waters ; reddens 
vegetable blues ; and in its affinities, and the cryftallizability of its 
compounds, it refembles the acids. 

140. Hydroguretted Sulphur is fulphuretted hydrogen combin- 
ed with an additional dole of fulphur. It has the appearance of 
a yellow oil. 

141. Sulphurets are folid opaque bodies, of confiderable fpe- 
cific gravity, decompofible by heat, water, and the acids. 

a. The alkaline and earthy fulphurets have a red or brown- 
ilh red color, and by folutioa in water are immediately 
converted into hydroguretted fulphurets. 

b. The metallic fulphurets have neither tafte nor fmell, are 
often poffeffed oi metallic brilliancy, and are conductors of 
eleclrichy. 

J42. Phofphorus is a femi tranfparent folid, (lightly brilliant, 
and of a waxy confidence ; fpecific gravity 2.0382 ; tafte in fome 
degree acrid and difagreeab'e ; fmell alliaceous. It is brittle un- 
der 32 ; its frafture is vitreous, brilliant, and fometimes lamel- 
lated ; above 32 it foftens a little, becomes duclile about 90 , 
melts at 105", becoming tranfparent like a white oil ; at 180 be- 
gins to be vaporized, and at 534 boils. It is cryftallizable into 
prifmatic needles or long octohedrons. It exifts in many mine- 
rals, and is obtained from bones and other animal fubftances. 

o • - 

Cr; 
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Primary Compounds of Phosphorus. 

a. With oxygen : 

i Oxide of phofphorus. 

2. Phofphorous acid. 

3. Phofphoric acid. 

b. With nitrogen. Phofphuretted nitrogen gas. 

c. With hydrogen. Phofphuretted hydrogen gas. 

d. With fulphur. Phofphuret of fulphur. 

e. With metals. Metallic phofphurets. 

f. With falifiable bafes. Alkaline and earthy phofphurets. 

J43. In its folid ftate, phofphorus is not acled upon by pure 
oxygon gas, but when melted, burns in it with a dazzling fplen- 
dor, abforbing about half its weight of oxygen, and forming phof- 
phoric acid. In atmofpheric air, below 120 , it undergoes a flow 
combuftion, emitting light in the dark, but without the produc- 
tion or fenfible heat ; abforbing a poition ot oxygen, and forming, 
phofphorous acid j above 120° it burns rapidly, but lefs brilliant- 
ly than in oxygen gas, forming phofphoric acid. It is therefore 
always kept immerfed in boiled water ; but even there its furface 
is oxidized, becoming white and opaque. 

144. Hydroguretted phofphorus poffeffes a peculiar odour, and 
the property or becoming luminous when mixed with oxygen gas. 
It may be combined witha much larger proportion of phofphorus, 
acquiring then a fetid alliaceous odour, a cunfiderable increafe of 
fpecific gravity, and the property of burning by the fimple con- 
tact ot oxygen, or of the atmofphere, with a very brilliant white 
iLme. 

145. Sulphuretted phofphorus, and phofphuretted fulphur, are 
of a yellowifh color, incie fufible than either of the components, 
and exceedingly inflammable. 

14^. Nitrogen gas diiTolves phofphorus, forming a fetid g.is, 
whit ii inflames at <t low temperature. 

147. Phofphuret of lime is infoluble in water; but when thrown 
into it, decompofes it, and produces phofphuretted h\ drogen gas, 
whole bubbles catch fire when they burfl on the furface of the 
water. Phofphuret of barytes is a brown mafs ; of a metallic ap- 
pearance ; very Fufible ; luminous in the dark ; decompofed by 
cxpofure to air ; emitting an alliaceous Cmell when moiftencd'; 
and decompofed by water, furnifhing phofprmrvued hvdroacn 
gas. The phofphuret oi ftrontites is very fimilar. 

Metals, and Metallic Oxides. 

148. Metals arecryilallizable ; their form depends on the reg- 
ular tetrahedron or cube ; their furface is fpecular ; thev are ne*- 
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fe£tly opaque ; their color is various; their luftre peculiar and 
mining, or fplendent ; their hardnefs various, but at leaft confid- 
erable ; many of them are brittle, others poflefs malleability ami 
du&ility in a furprifing degree, and fome are fciflile, flexile, or 
elaftic ; their fratlure in general is hackly; their texture compaft, 
fibrous or foliated ; many of them are remarkably fonorous ; their 
fpecific gravity is great ; they poflefs no fmell or tafte, unlefs 
when heated or rubbed ; they are the boll conductors of caloric 
and electricity ; are powerful agents in producing the galvanic 
phenomena, and a tew of them are the only fubflances which ex- 
hibit the phenomena of magnetifm. By the act ion of caloric they 
are melted, but with different degrees of facility, and fome oi 
them may be vaporized. Except iron and platinum, they melt 
fuddenly, without undergoing any intermediate ftate of foftnefs ; 
and when melted, their furface is convex and globular. They are 
infoluble in water, but fome of them decompofe it, and are oxid- 
ized by it. 

Primary Compounds of the Metals. 

a. With oxygen : 

t. Metallic oxides. 

2. Acids of arfenic, tungften, molybdenum, chrome, and 
columbium. 

b. With hydrogen. Hydrogurets. 

c. With carbon. Carburets. 

d. With phofphorus. Phofphurets. 

e. With fulphur. Sulphurets. 

f. With each other. Alloys and amalgams. 

149. They are oxidized with different degrees of facility, fome 
by mere expofure to air, and others feem almoff to refill the ac- 
tion of heat and air. Their oxidizability is always increafed by 
increafe of temperature. Their oxides are in the form of pow- 
der, laminae, or friable fragments ; fometimes cryflalline ; of va- 
rious colors, determinate with regard to each metal; poflefs great- 
er abfolute weight ; aie refractory, or fufible intoglafs ; infipid, or 
acrid, and flyptic ; in general inloluble in water ; and combine 
either with acids and alkalies, or only with acids. Some of thofe 
are difoxygenized by light alone, others by caloric, and others re- 
quire hydrogen, carbon, &c. 

j^o. Hydrogen gas is capable of holding arfenic, zinc, and iron 
in folution. 

15 1. Carbon unites only with iron. 

152. The metallic phofphurets aie fufible, brilliant, brittle, 
granulated, lamellated, fcarcely combuflible, and permanent. 

J53. The fulphurets are brittle; cry tlal tizable in large brilliant 
and metallic lamina?, more eafily fufible than the refractory tnef 
4 
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als, but lefs eafily than the very f ufible metals ; dccompofablc by 
heat, humidity, and the acids. 

154. The mixtures of the metals with each other are termed 
alloys ; thofe in which mercury is contained are amalgams. They 

"acquire by mixture new properties, and are in general more fufi- 
ble than their components. The reguline metals are not foluble 
in the acids ; but when afted upon by them, are firft oxidiz-ed, and 
then diffoived. The metallic oxides, by fufion, color glaffes and 
enamels. 

Oxidizable Metals. 

155. Gold is of a brilliant, yellow color, infipid, inodorous ; 
fpecific gravity between 19. 258 and 19.300 ; fo ft and flexible; lit- 
tle elafticity or fonoroufnefs ; fo duttile, that its furface may be 
extended more than 650,000 times ; of very great tenacity ; eafily 
hammerhardened ; a good conductor of caloric, electricity, and 
galvanifm; fufingat32° oi Wedgewoud ; brittle when cooled too 
quickly ; cryftallizing in o£iohedrons ; unalterable in the air ; con- 
verted by a long and violent heat, into a vitrified, violet oxide; 
oxidized and djfperfed by electricity; foluble in alkaline fulphu- 
rets ; rendered brittle by phofphorus, arfenic, bifmuth, tin, and 
antimony ; lefs brittle by lead ; foluble in mercury ; hardened by 
zinc, copper, iron, fteel, and filver ; oxidizable, ol a purple col- 
or, and flightly foluble, in nitrous acid; very oxidizable, of a 
fawn or yellow color by the nitro or oxymuriatic acids. Its 
oxide is eafily reduced by light and heat ; colors glaffes purple 
or topaze yellow, and forms a fulminating compound with am- 
monia. 

1,56. Platinum. Of a grey, white color, almofl black when 
polilhed, infipid, inodorous ; fpecific gravity 20.850 to 21.061 ; 
foher only than iron, and lefs dufclile only than gold ; molt diffi- 
cult of fufion, above 160 of Wedgewood ; a good conductor of 
electricity and galvanifm ; unalterable by air and heat ; convert- 
ed into a grey powder, its firft degree of oxidization, by electric- 
ity ; unites with phofphorus ; forms alloys with arfenic, bifmuth, 
antimony, mercury, zinc, tin, lead, call iron", copper, filver, and 
gold. It is oxidized and diffoived by the oxvmunatic acid, and 
more readily by the nitromuriatic, Oxide grey. 

157. Silver. Very l.illiant, white, infipid, inodorous ; fpecific 
gravity 10.47410 11.091 ; hardnefs between iron and gold ; elaftic- 
ity between gold and copper; thong acute found ; confiderable 
(hichlity and tenacity ; hardening much under the hammer; a good 
conductor of electricity, caloric, and galvanifm ; fufible at 28 
Wedgewcod ; cryftallizable by cooling ; unalterable in the air ; 
changed into a grecnifh oxide by long and violent heat, burning 
with a greenim flame, and inftantly by the eleclric mock, lis 
phuret is granulated, brittle and fafible ; its fulphufet grey, 
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black, lamellaled, or filiated and fufible ; it unites but (lightly with 
the acidifiable metals andiron ; is hardened by gold, bifrnutb, an- 
timony, tin, lead and copper, and amalgamates with mercury. It 
is oxidized, and diffolved by the fulphuric, fulphurous, nitric, and 
oxymuriatic acids. Its oxide, is greenifh ; reducible by light and 
heat, hydrogen, and the other metals ; colors fome glaffes of an 
olive green, and is very foluble in ammonia. 

158. Copper. Bright red ; difagreeable tafte and fmell when 
rubbed or heated ; ductile ; ol great tenacity ; fonorous ; fufible 
at 27 Wedgewood ; granulated texture, and fubject to bliflers; 
a good conductor of caloric, electricity, and galvanifm ; becomes 
brown, and at laft green, in the air ; when heated, turns blue, yel- 
low, violet, deep brown ; when ignited and plunged into water, 
forms brown, brittle fcales of oxide. Its phofphuret is brilliant, 
brittle, hard, and fufible ; its fulphuret brown, fufible, and very 
phofphoric ; its alloy with arfenic is white, with bifmuth reddilh, 
with antimony violet, mercury deep red, with zinc forms brafs, and 
with tin is orange; it is oxidized and diffolved by the fulphuric, 
nitric, and muriatic acids ; its oxide is brown, brittle, and foluble 
in ammonia, producing a beautiful blue. 

159. Iron is of a bluifh grey color ; texture either fine grain- 
ed, fibrous or denfe plates ; fapid and odorous ; fpecific gravi- 
ty 7.600 ; the hardeft, am! molt elaftic and moll tenacious metal ; 
very ductile ; fufing at 130 Wedgewood, fufion at firfl clammy, 
afterwards very fluid ; igniting by ftrong percuffion, and inflaming 
by the collifion of flint ; magnetic. It is oxidized flowly in the 
air, efpecially when moifl ; when heated in contact with air, it is 
changed to a black oxide, containing 201027 of oxygen ; fufible, 
hard, brittle, lamellated, ftill attracted by the magnet; afterwards 
into a brown, red, fine pulverulent oxide, not attracted by the 
magnet, containing 0.40 to 49 of oxygen. It burns with fplendor 
and deflagration in oxygen gas, and is convened into a fufed, 
black oxide ; it decompofes water flowly, and when ignited, very 
rapidly. In fome inftances it is diflolved in hydrogen gas. Car- 
bon united to iron, converts it into fteel. 

160. Sled is of a grey color, brilliant and granular in its 
fracture ; fpecific gravity 7795 ; harder than any of the metals, 
and more elaftic, ductile, maileable, and fufible at a lower tem- 
perature than pure iron. Its character! flic property is, that af- 
ter being heated, if fuddenly plunged into cold water, it becomes 
harder, more elaftic, lefs pliable and brittle ; but by being again 
heated and cooled flowly, it acquires its former foftnefs, pliability 
and ductility. Steel contains only fome hundred parts of carbon, 
and is known chemically, by letting a drop of acid fall upon it, 
which produces a grey or black fpfrt. 
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161. Plumbago confifts of about 0.1 of iron, combined with car- 
bon in its firft degree of oxidizement. The phofphuret of iron is 
white, granulated, brittle, permanent in the air. Its fulphuret is 
yellow, hard, brittle, and very fufible, oxidizing flovvly in a hu- 
mid atmofpbere. Iron forms alloys with arfenic, cobalt, manga- 
nefe, bifmuth, antimony, zinc and tin. Iron is oxidized and dif- 
folved by almoft all the acids ; oxides, black, brown, red. It 
gives glades a brown, fmoky, deep green, or black color. 

162. Lead is of a grey, blue, livid color, ftreak grey, difagree- 
able tafte and odour ; fpecific gravity 11.3,52 ; loft; very lami- 
nable ; hardens little under the hammer; very flexible; {lightly te- 
nacoius ; fufibleatjo^ Fahrenheit ; volatile atared heat ; tarnifhed 
in the air ; {lightly oxidized by air and water ; by heat and air it 
forms a grey, then a yellow, and, laftly, a red oxide, which is ve- 
rifiable. Its phofphuret and fulphuret are brittle ; it forms al- 
loys with arfenic, bifmuth, antimony, mercury, zinc and tin; 
it is oxidized by, and combines with, the fulphuric, nitric, mu- 
riatic, phofphoric, and other acids. Its oxides impart to glafs a 
uniform denfity, and ftrong retracting power. 

163. Tin is pure, brilliant, white, fapid, and odorous ; fpecif- 
ic gravity 7.291 to 7.500, foft, flexible, and emitting a crackling 
noife when bent ; fuiing at 410 Fahrenheit ; oxidizes flowly iu- 
the air ; is converted, when fufed, into a grey oxide ; when red hot 
it burns vividly. Its fulphuret and phofphuret are lamellated and 
brittle; it forms alloys with arfenic, bifmuth, antimony, mercu- 
ry and zinc ; it is oxidized by many acids, and combines with the 
muriatic, fluoric, boracic, and carbonic acids. Its oxide is grey 
or white, unites readily with fulphur, and renders glaffes opaque. 

16^. Zinc is bkiifh white, lamellated, fapid, and odorous; fpecif- 
ic gravity 7.190; laminable, foft, clogging the file; fufible at 700 ; 
vaporizableja powerl ul agent in the phenomena of gal vanifm ; oxid- 
ized by fufion ; at a red heat it catches fire, and emits white films 
ot oxide, which contain about 0.33 oxygen ; it is foluble in hy- 
drogen ; it combines with phofphorus, fulphur, arfenic, antimony, 
and mercury ; iteafily decompofes water; it is oxidized and dif- 
folved by almoft all the acids. Oxide, white films. 

165. Mercury. Very bright white ; fpecific gravity 3.563 ; 
freezing at— 39 ; boiling at 248 ; partly ductile and malleable ; 
oxidizableby trituration in. the air, and in a farther degree by the 
acfion of the air and heat; does not decompofe water; forms 
amalgams with many metals ; it is oxidized and diffolved by the 
fulphuric, nitric, and oxy muriatic acid$. Oxides, black, yellow, 
red. 

166. Tellurium. White, lead grey, very bright ; harfh and brit- 
tle; lamellated ; cryftaliizable ; fpecific gravity 6. 115 ; ve:y fu- 
fible and volatile , burns with a blue and grfcenifh flame, and a. 
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white fmoke, having the odour of radifh ; oxide very fufible 
into a ftraw colored radiated glafs ; foluble in fulphuric, nitric, 
and nitromuriatic acids ; unites with fulphur. Oxides, black, 
white. 

167. Antimony. White, very brilliant, lamellated; fpecific grav- 
ity 6.702 ; moderately hard ; pulverizable ;' fufible at 809 ; vol- 
atile when highly ignited ; fenfible tafle and fmell ; unalterable 
in cold air; oxidizable by air and heat ; oxide fufible into a yel- 
low brown glafs ; decompofes water when ignited ; oxidized by 
the fulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids ; combines with phofpho- 
rus and fulphur. Oxides, black, brown, orange, yellow, white ; 
and colors glafs yellow or hyacinthine. 

168. Bi/mutk. White, flightly yellow, in large fpicular plates; 
pulverizable ; fpecific gravity 9.822 ; moderately hard ; fenfible 
odour and tafle ; very fufible and volatile at a high temperature ; 
oxidizable by heat and air ; oxide vitrifiable into a greenifh yel- 
low glafs ; oxidizable by boiling fulphuric, nitric, and muriatic 
acids ; unites with fulphur. Oxides grey, yellow, dirty green, and 
colors glafs of a greenifh yellow. 

160 Manganefe. Small whitifh grey globules ; fpecific gravi- 
ty 6.850 ; very hard and very biittle ; very difficult of fufion ; 
very oxidizable by expofure to air ; decompofes water ftrongly ; 
is oxidized by the fulphuric, nitric, muriatic acids; combines with 
many metals. Oxides white, red, brown, and black ; color 
brown, violet, or red ; difcolor glafs colored by iron. 

170. Nickel. Yellow or reddifh white, granulated ; fpecific 
gravity nearly 9 ; very difficult of fufion, and of oxidization in 
the air ; oxidizable by moll: of the acids, which it colors of a 
brilliant green ; combines with phofphorus, fulphur, and the met- 
als. Oxide light clear green, coloring glafs brown, orange, red. 

171. Cobalt. Reddifh grey, fine grained, pulverizable ; fpecific 
gravity between 7.700 and 7.800; very difficult of fufion; oxidiz- 
able before fufion ; unalterable by water ; attacked by all the 
acids ; combines with phofphorus and fulphur; its alloys are gran- 
ulated, rigid, and brittle. Oxide deep blue or black, and colors 
glaffes of a fine blue. 

172. Uranium. An incoherent mafs offmall agglutinated glob- 
ules, of a deep grey and pale brown ; fpecific gravity 6 440 ; 
very hard ; very difficult of fufion, even by long continued hear ; 
is attacked by feveral oi the acids ; combines with phofphorus. 
Oxide foluble in the alkalies, and very foluble in their carbo- 
nates. Oxide yellow, coloring glafs of a greenifh yellow, em- 
erald green, or various brown. 

173. Titanium. Agglutinated, hard, friable maffes, cryftalliz- 
ed, internally of a brilliant red; infufible; unalterable by wa- 
ter ; oxidizable by boiling fulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids. 
Oxides, blue, deep red, white. 
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Acidifiable Metals'. 

174. Chromum. Agglutinated mattes of a whitifh grey color ; 
very hard, very brittle, and very infufible ; appears to be difficult 
to oxidize and eafy to difoxidize ; does not appear to decompofe 
water ; not attacked by the fulphuric or muriatic acids ; changed 
into a green oxide, and afterwards into a red acid, by the nitric 
acid diililled from it. Oxide of a beautiful emerald green ; acid 
a red or orange yellow powder. 

175. Molybdenum. In black powder, or agglutinated, blackifli, 
friable maffes, having little metallic brilliance ; fpecific gravity 
6 ; by a ftrong heat changes into a white brilliant oxide in nee- 
dies, and very acidifiable ; oxidizable by boiling fulphuric acid, 
and acidifiable by the nitric acid. It forms a fulphuret ; and its 
alloys are granulated and triable ; acid white, pulverulent, ftyp. 
tic, fpecific gravity 8.400. 

176. Tungften. Small (lightly adherent globules of a flate- 
grey ; fpecific gravity 17.5 , very infufible ; oxidizable in the air 
by heat, and afterwards acidifiable. Oxide yellow, pulverulent, 
coloring glafs of a blue or brown color ; acid a white harfh pow- 
der ; fpecific gravity 3.600. 

177. Arfcmc. Grey plates of a lively brightnefs ; friable; fpe- 
cific gravity between 8.310 and 5.763 ; vaporizable 31540° ; emit- 
ting a fmell like garlic ; cryftallizable ; oxidizable in the cold 
air ; inflammable at a red heat, and fublimed in the form of the 
white oxide or acid ; farther oxidizable by the nitric and nitrous 
acids ; combines with phofphorus, fulphur, and many of the met- 
als ; foluble in hydrogen gas. Arfenious acid, white, cauftic, 
fublimablein white tetrahedrons, tranfparent, vitreous ; fpecifie 
gravity between 4 and 5. Arfenic acid, white, tranfparent, cauf- 
tic ; fpecific gravity 3.391 ; fufibie ; not cryftallizable. 

178. Co turn In um has hitherto been examined only in the flate of 
columbic acid, which is a white powder infoluble in water. 

Acids with Simple Eases, and their Compounds. 

l-Cj.Thefimple fub fiances, in their extreme flates of oxygenize- 
meat, conilitutca ftrongly marked clafs of bodies termed Acids, 
which arc diiringuilhed by the following properties : 

a. Their tafleis four ; 

b. They change vegetable blues to red ; 

c. They combine with water in almoft any proportion, without 
fuffering any change in their properties, except what depend 
on dilution, 
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d. They unite with alkalies, earths, metallic oxides ; forming 
compounds with them, pofleffed ot new properties, and com- 
monly known by the names of Neutral and Metallic Salts. 

180. Befides fomc of the metals, hydrogen is the only fimplc 
fubftance which does not feem to be capable ot acidification ; and, 
on the other hand, there are three acids, the muriatic, boracic, and 
fluoric, with whofe compofnion wc are dill unacquainted. 

181. Carbonic acid gas is tranfparcnt, colorlefs, without fmell, 
irrefpirable, and incapable of fupporting inflammation ; its fpe- 
cific gravity is 0,0018. Water abforbs an equal bulk of it at 41°, 
acquiring a fpecific gravity of 1.0015, and an agreeable acidity 
and fparkling appearance, efpecially it heated to 88°. It is fepa- 
rated from water by freezing or boiling. It is alfo abforbed by 
alcohol, oil of turpentine, and olive oil. It contains 17.88 carbon, 
and 82.12 oxygen, or 28 charcoal and 72 oxygen. Its compounds 
are denominated Carbonates. 

182. The carbonates always preferve their alkaline properties 
in fome flight degree. They are decompofed by all the acids, 
forming a brifk effervefcence, which is colorlefs. The carbonates 
of the metals very much refemble their oxides. 

183. Nitrous acid is of a brown or red color, exceedingly vola- 
tile and emitting an intolerable and fufFocating odor. By the addi- 
tion of water, its color is fucceflively changed to blue, green, and 
yellow. In the ftate of vapor, it is abforbed by water, oil, and 
fulphuric acid. It confifls of fomewhat lefs than three parts of 
©xygen, and one of nitrogen, or rather of nitric acid and nitric ox- 
ide. It forms Nitrites. 

184. The nitrites are characterized by their emitting the nitrous 
acid in orange fumes, on the addition of fulphuric acid. 

185. Nitric acid confifls of nitrogen combined with oxygen. 
It is liquid, colorlefs, and twnfparent. It is very corrofive, and 
tinges the fkin of a yellow color. It has a firong affinity for wa- 
ter, and abforbs it from the atmofphere. When moft concentrat- 
ed, its fpecific gravity is 1.5543. It produces heat w« en mixed 
with water. It is decompoled by many fub fiances. Ltgjbt con- 
verts it in part into nitrous acid. When entirely deprived of wa- 
ter, it fets fire to oils, to fulphuretted hydrogen gas, to iron filings, 
when perfectly dry ; and to zinc, bifmuth and tin, when poured 
on them in a flate of fufion. It oxygenizes all the metal?, except 
gold, platinum, and titanium. It confifls of four parts, by weight, 
of oxygen, and one of nitrogen. 

186. The nitrates, by the aclion of fire, furnifii impure oxygen 
ras, mixed with nitrogen, and are reduced to their bales. By the 
aflion of concentrated fulphuric acid, they emit a white vapor, 
and they are capable of fupporting combuflion. 

187. Sulphurous acid gas is colorlefs, incapable of maintaining 
combuflion, and deleterious when refpired. It has a flrong fufto- 
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eating odour ; its fpecific gravity is 0.0046, or o 00251. Water 
at 54° rapidly abforbs one fourth of its weight of this gas, and 
when faturated, acquires the fpecific gravity of 1.040. It is again 
expelled from it by heat, but not by freezing. It is alfo abforbed 
by oils and ether. When water is prefent, it is converted by 
oxygen gas into fulphuric acid. It is decompofed by hydrogen, 
carbon, and fulphuretted hydrogen gas, when affifled by heat. It 
oxidizes iron, zinc, and manganefe. ltconfifls of 85 fulphur,and 
13 oxygen. 

188. The fulpkites, by the a£lion of heat, furnifh fulphur, and 
become fulphates. They are alfo converted into fulphates, with 
efl'ervefcence, and exhalation of fulphurous vapors, by the ful- 
phuric, nitric, muriatic, and other acids, and gradually, by expof- 
ure to the atmofphere when dry, and very quickly when diffolv- 
ed. 

189. Sulphuric acidis compofed of fulphurous acid and oxygen. 
It may be obtained in a cryflallized or glacial form, but generally 
exifls as a denfe liquid ; fpecific gravity 1.8,5 > lightly vifcid ; 
tranfparent and colorlefs ; without fmell ; of a flrong acid tafte. 
In a fufficient degree of cold it freezes ; it boils at 572 . It has 
a flrong attraction for water, abforbing it rapidly from the atmof- 
phere, and producing confiderable heat when mixed with it. It 
is decompofed by mofl inflammable fubftances. It does not oxid- 
ize gold, platinum, tungflen, or titanium. It decompofes the 
alkaline and earthy fulphurets, and reduces all organic fubftances 
to charcoal. In medicine it is a powerful retrigerent andantifep- 
tic. It contains ,56 fulphur, and 44 oxygen. 

190. The fulphates form fulphurets, when heated to rednefs 
with charcoal, and furnifh copious precipitates with folutions of 
barytes. 

191. Phcfphorous acid is a white fluid of an oily appearance. 
It has a fetid odour, and difagreeable tafte ; and gives out a thick 
white fmokeand vivid flame when ftrongly heated. It is decom- 
pofed by ignited charcoal. The proportions of phofphorus and 
oxygen have not been afcertained. 

192. The phofphitts are fufible, and when heated in clofe veffels 
furnifh a little phofphorus, and become phofphates. When heat- 
ed in the open air.they emit a phofphorefcent light, and often flafh- 
es of flame, accompanied by a flrong fmell of garlic, and a thick 
white vapor, and are converted into phofphates. 

193. Phofphoric acid is compofed of phofphorous acid and oxy- 
gen. It is cryftallizable, fufible and vitrefcent. Its fpecific grav- 
ity is 2.687. ^ readily attracts moifture from the atmofphere, 
and then its fpecific gravity becomes 1.417. Its mixture with 
water produces little increafe of temperature. It is decompofed 
at a high temperature by hydrogen and carbon, and by fcveral of. 
the metals. It confifts of xoo phofphorus and 154 oxygen. 
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194. The pkofphates are cryftallizablc, fixed, fufible, verifiable, 
and phofphorefcent. They are not decompofed by charcoal. They 
are foluble in nitric acid without efFervefcence, and precipitable 
from that folution by lime water. 

195. Arfenious aadis of a white color ; has a {harp acrid tafle, 
and an alliaceous fmell ; fpecific gravity 3706 ; is foluble in eigh- 
ty parts or water at 6o°, and in fifteen at 212 . At 283 it lub- 
limes ; if heated in clofe vefTels is vitrified, and its fpecific grav- 
ity becomes 5.000. It confifls of 93 of arfenic, and 7 of oxy- 
gen, and is a molt virulent poifon. 

196. The arfe.nites are fcarcely known; but their acid is driven 
off by heat, and is precipitated by all the acids. 

197. Arfenic acid confifls of arfenious acid and oxygen. It is 
not cryftallizablc ; has an acid cauflic tafle, and is not volatile, but 
very fixed and vitrifiable. Its fpecific gravity is 3.391. It at- 
tracts moiflure from the atmofphere, and is foluble in two thirds 
of its weight of water. By a red heat it lofes part of its oxygen, 
and becomes arfeneous acid. It confifls of 8 parts of arfenious 
acid, and 1 of oxygen, or of 91 arfenic, and 9 oxygen. 

198. The arftniaies are decompofed by charcoal at a high tem- 
perature. 

199. Tungjlic acid\s a white powder of a rough, metallic, and 
feebly acid tafle. Its fpecific gravity is 3.600. It is foluble in 
twenty parts of boiling water. Expofed to heat it becomes yel- 
low, brown, and laflly black ; emits no fmoke, and is not fufed ; 
but lofes its folubility in water. The fulphuric acid changes its 
color to blue, and the nitric and muriatic acids to a fine yellow. 

200. The tungjlates are little known. 

201. Molybdic acid is a white powder of an acid but metallic 
tafle. Its fpecific gravity is 3.400. It is not altered in the air. 
It is melted, and is fixed in a covered crucible ; but when the cov- 
er is removed, it fublimes in a white fmoke, which condenfes in 
brilliant yellow fcales. Itdiffolves in 500 parts of hot water. By 
heat it forms a blue folution in fulphuric acid. It is alfo foluble 
in the muriatic, but not in the nitric acid. 

202. The molybdates are fcarcely known. 

203. Chromic acid is a red or yellow orange powder, of a partic- 
ular, rough, metallic tafle. It is foluble in water, and may be 
obtained in ruby colored cryflals. It is decompofab'e by heat 
and light, palling to the flate of green oxide. It is reduced by 
heat and charcoal. It oxygenizes the muriatic acid. 

204. The chromates are of a yellow or orange color. 

2oj. Columbic acid is a white powder, which reddens litmus 
paper, although it fecms infoluble in water. It is foluble in boil- 
ing fulphuric and muriaiic acids, but not in the nitric. If is 
cipitated from its folutions by water, potafs, and I ; >. 
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pruffiate of potafs it forms an olive green precipitate, and with 
tintture or galls, a deep orange precipitate. It combines with pot- 
afs and foda, and expels carbonic acid. It does not unite with am- 
monia. 

206. Columbate of potafs refcmbles boracic acid in its appear- 
ance. 

207. Other metalic oxides feem capable of acidification ; but 
our information refpecling them is not yet fufficient to enable us 
to enumerate their properties. 

208. The following acids have not yet been decompofed. 

209. Muriatic acid gas is tranfparent and colorlefs. It defhoys 
life, and extinguifhes flame. Its fpecific gravity is 0.002315. 
Water is capable of diffolving about an equal weight of it. Its 
fpecific gravity is then 1.500 ; it is generally of a pale yellow 
color ; is very volatile, and emits white fumes of a peculiar un- 
pleafant odour. The gas decompofes alcohol and oil, and defiroys 
putrid exhalations. It is farther oxygenated by the nitric acid. 

210. The muriates have a more or lefs pure fait tafte. They 
are not acted upon by any combuftible body. They are all folu- 
blein water, and are the mod volatile and mod difficultly decom- 
pofed by heat of the neutral falts. They emit white fumes with 
the fulphuric acid, and oxymuriatic acid gas with the nitric. 

211. Oxygenized muriatic acid (or by contraction, oxy muriatic 
acid) gas is compofed of muriatic acid 84 and oxygen 16. It is 
of a yellow color, and very pungent fmell, and acrid tafte. It 
fupports flame, but is deleterious when refpired. It defiroys the 
vegetable colors. It oxygenizes all oxygenizable fubflances, 
(14. B. b b.) and rcpaffes to the ftate of muriatic acid. It is de- 
compofed by light. It does not unite readily with water. Wa- 
ter when faturated with it weighs 1.003, 

a 12. The oxymuriatcs give out very pure oxygen gas by the 
aftion of caloric, and become muriates. Their acid is expelled 
from them with none, by the fironger acids ; and they inflame 
combuftible bodies, even fpontancoufly, and with detonation. 

213. Hyperoxygem 'zed muriatic acid confifts of muriatic acid 35, 
and oxygen 65. It has been examined by M. Chenevix, 'whole 
paper we have not yet feen. 

214. Hypgroxygenized muriates. 

2 15. Fluoric acid gas is invifible, irrefpirable, and extinguiftn 
flame. It has a pungent fmell, approaching to that of muriatic 
acid. It is neavier than com h corrodes the (kin. It 
is abforbed by water. I \\ mo ft, remarkable property is that of 
diffolving filica. Its compofition is unknown. 

216. Fluates afford,. when treated with concentrated fuiphoric 
acid a vapor v hie] :n ,s c /,■ 
afterwards ■ 
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217. Boracic acid exifts in the form of fmall, Alining, laminated 
cryflals. Specific gravity is 1.479. It is fixed and verifiable in 
the fire. It is foluble in fifty parts of boiling water. It is alfo 
foluble in alcohol, to which it imparts the property of burning 
with a yellow flame. It oxidizes only iron and zinc. 

218. Borates are vitrifiable ; and their concentrated lolutions af- 
ford when heated with the ftrong fulphuric acid, brilliant, lamel- 
lated cryftals. 

Of Compound Oxides and Acids. 

2 19. We have already noticed all the binary combinations which 
oxygenizable fubftances form with oxygen. Thefe in general 
have confiderable permanence in their characters, and admit of 
few variations in the proportions of their conftituent principles. 
But oxygen is capable of entering into combination at the fame 
time with more than one of thefe fimple oxygenizable fubftances, 
forming oxides and acids, with double or triple bafes, which, in 
confequence of the increafed number of principles, are fubjeft to 
greater variations in the proportion of thefe, and are lefs perma- 
nent in their characters. Thefe are, however, the fubftances in 
which pharmacy is chiefly engaged, as they comprehend the whole 
of the vegetable and animal kingdoms. Chemifts borrowing their 
arrangement from natural hiftory, have almoft always confidered 
them under the title of Vegetable and of Animal Subftances. But 
fuch an arrangement is fo totally unconnected with the principle* 
of chemiftry, that the imperfect ftate of our knowledge is the only 
apology than can be offered for its continuance; and imperfect as 
that knowledge is, we are perfuaded, that even a very imperfe£l 
attempt, at a chemical claffification of thele bodies, is to be pre- 
ferred. 

Compound Oxides. 

220. The compound oxides are characterized by their great al- 
terability, and by their affording, when burnt with a fufficient 
quantity of oxygen, both water and carbonic acid. They may be 
divided into 

a. Ternary oxides (223.) containing various proportions of 
carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. 

b. Quaternary oxides (261.) confifting of nitrogen, carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen. 

221. The ternary oxides coincide nearly with the clafs of veg- 
etable fubftances, and are characterized 

a. By their being converted entirely into water and carbonic 
acid gas, when completely decompofed by oxygen. 

k. By their undergoing the acid fermentation, from the ac- 
tion of air and water. 
D 
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c. And by their furnifhing nitrous gas and carbonic acid, 
when treated with nitric acid. 

222. The quaternary oxides coincide nearly with animal fub- 
flances, and are characterized, 

a. By their furnifhing, when decompofed by oxygen, ammo- 
nia as well as water and carbonic acid gas. 

b. By their becoming putrid from the action of air and water. 

c. And by their furnifhing nitrogen gas when treated with ni- 
tric acid. 

Ternary Oxides. 

223. The ternary oxides (221.) may be fubdivided into gaf- 
eous, fluid, or eafily fufible, and folid infufible. In general the 
gafeous and volatile compound oxides, contain the largeft propor- 
tion of hydrogen, and the infufible denfe oxides the largefl pro- 
portion of carbon. 

224. Hydrocarbonates (carburetted hydrogen) are invifible elaf- 
tic gafes of a ftrong difagreeable fmell,irrefpirable and incapable of 
fupporting combuftion, infoluble in water, burning with oxygen 
with a blue lambent flame, and producing carbonic acid gas and 
water. From their furnifhing charcoal, when decompofed by melt- 
ed fulphur, and from the produces of their combuftion, they evi- 
dently contain oxygen. There are different fpecies of hydrocarbo- 
nates depending on the proportion of their condiments, which, 
from their fpecific gravities, are commonly difiinguifhed into heavy 
and light hydrocarbonates. 

225. The light hydrocarbonates are obtained by the diftillation 
of wet charcoal, or by tranfmitting the vapor of alcohol through 
an ignited tube : Specific gravity 0.000^9 to 0x0064. The heavy 
hydrocarbonates are obtained, by diftillation from camphor, ether, 
animal and vegetable fubftances, and by collecting the gas of 
maifhes : Specific gravity 0.00080 to 0.00082. The latter con- 
tain more carbon, require more oxygen for their decompofition, 
and furnifh a larger proportion of carbonic acid gas, and lefs wa- 
ter than the fbrmer. 

226. Alcohol is a tranTparent colorlefs liquid, of an agreeable 
penetrating fmell, and pungent burning tafte : Specific gravity 0.8. 
It remains fluid in the greateft natural or artificial cold. It boils 
at 176 , and in vacuum at ^6", and it is foluble in air. 

227. Alcohol unites with water in every proportion. During 
the combination, caloric is evolved, and the fpecific gravitv of the 
compound is greater than the mean of thofe of the components. 

228. Alcohol diffolves about 60 of fulphur, when they are pre- 
fented to each other in the ftate of vapor. It alfo diffolves a 
little phofphorus. Thefe folutions are decompofed by water. It 
diffolves the boracic and carbonic acids, ammonia, foda and pot- 
afs, and is the means employed to obtain the two laft in a ftate of 
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purity. Itsa&ion on the falts is various. It diffolves the volatile 
oils, refins, foaps, balfams, camphor, fugar, tannin, extractive, and 
in part the gummy refins. 

229. Alcohol is very inflammable, and when kindled it burns 
entirely away with a blue flame without fmoke. The produces 
of its combuftion are carbonic acid and water. It is alfo decom- 
pofed by being tranfmitted in the flate oi vapor through a red hot 
porcelain tube ; by being heated with the fixed alkalies, and 
by* the action of the fulphuric, nitric, oxymuriatic, and acetic 
acids. 

* 230. From Lavoifier's experiment on the combuftion of alcohol, 
it was found by calculation to confift of 51. 72 oxygen, 29.88 char- 
coal, and 18.40 hydrogen ; but by correcting the calculation ac- 
cording to Morveau's experiments, proving the composition of 
charcoal, from the fame experiment alcohol would feem to confifl 
of 6,5.0,5 oxygen, 18.22 carbon, and 16.73 hydrogen. 

231. Ether is a tranfparent colorlefs fluid, of a very fragrant 
odour, and hot pungent tafte : Specific gravity 0.758. It freezes 
and cryftallizes at — 46 . It boils at 98°, and in vacuumat — 20 . 
It is very foluble in air, and during its evaporation it produces an 
intenfe degree of cold. 

232. It is foluble in ten parts of water, and in alcohol in every 
proportion. It diffolves a fmall portion of phofphorus, and the 
iolution is decompofed by alcohol. It abforbs nitrous gas, com- 
bines with ammonia, and diffolves the volatile oils, refins, and ca- 
outchouc. 

233. Ether is extremely inflammable, and burns with a white 
flame. Its vapor explodes when kindled in contact with oxygen 
gas. It is decompofed by fulphuric acid, oxymuriatic acid gas, 
and by being tranfmitted through a red hot porcelain tube. Its 
conftituents are oxygen, carbon and hydrogen, the proportion of 
the laft of which feems to be greater, and of the firft lefs than in 
alcohol. 

234. Fixed oils are tranfparent, more or lefs colored, fome- 
what vifcid, inodorous fluids, having a mild tafte and un£tous feel, 
in the different fpecies the fpecific gravity varies from 0.9403 
to 0.9153. The point of congelation alio differs considerably, but 
in general it is within the range of the ordinary temperatures of 
the atmofphere. Their boiling point exceeds 6oo°, and by being 
converted into vapor, they become empyreumatic. 

235. Fixed oils do not feem capable of combining with char- 
coal, but are freed from impurities, by being filtered through hot 
charcoal. When affifted by heat, they diffolvefulphur and phof- 
phorus. They may be blended with fugar and gum by tritura- 
tion as in emulfions, and they diflolve the volatile oils, and refins„ 
and gummy refins. With the alkalies and earths they form foaps. 
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and with metallic oxides plafters. They are not folublein water 
or in alcohol. 

236. They unite readily with oxygen, which renders them 
eoncrefcible. Thofe oils which dry without lofing their trans- 
parency, as linfed oil, are termed drying oils, in contradiftinction 
to the fat oils which from expofure become white, opaque and 
thick, and remain greafy, fuch as oil of olives or of almonds. 
When they become rancid, they undergo a farther degree of de- 
compofition, and are found to contain febacic acid. 

237. Oil in the ftate of vapor is inflammable, and burns with a 
white flame. When the combuftion is complete, the products are 
carbonic acid gas and water, but in general foot is depofitcd. 

238. The fulphuric acid renders the fixed oils brown and thick, 
and converts them into water and charcoal. The nitric acid oxy- 
genizes them. The oxygenized muriatic acid blanches them, and 
renders them concrete like tallow or wax. The oils oxidize fev- 
eral of the metals, and are oxidized by feveral of their oxides. 

239. From Lavoifier's experiment on the combuftion of olive 
oil, its conflituent principles were eftimated at 79 charcoal and 
21 hydrogen; but by correction they appear to be 50.39 carbon, 
20.23 hydrogen, and 29.38 oxygen. 

240. Fat and tallow fcarcely differ from the fixed oils, except 
in being more concrete and moredifpofed to rancidity. Fat melts 
between 92 and 127 . Tallow is ftill lefs fufible. They cannot 
be converted into vapor without fuffering decompofition, and, when 
melted, leave, like oil, a greafy ftain on paper. 

241. Wax is afolid, of confiderable corififtence, granulated and 
cryitalline in its fracture, of a white color, and without any re- 
markable odour or tafte. It foftens and becomes plaftic when 
very (lightly heated ; at 45° it melts; at a higher temperature it is 
in part vaporized and decompofed, and its vapor is inflammable. 
It refills in a remarkable degree the action of the acids ; but in 
moil of its other properties it refembles the fixed oils. From its 
combuftion it appears to confift of carbon 53.12, hydrogen 16.91, 
and oxygen 29.97 ' or, according to the former calculation, of 82.28 
charcoal, and 17.72 hydrogen. 

242. Spermaceti may be obtained cryftallized in white argen- 
tine plates, of an unctous feel and tafte, and a vapid fmell. It 
melts between 90 and 95 , and at a higher temparature may be 
fublimed almoft unchanged. Its vapor is inflammable, and its 
flame is bright, clear and without fmell. By expofure to air it 
becomes rancid. It is foluble, efpecially by the affi fiance of heat, 
in alcohol and in ether. In its other properties it agrees with the 
fixed oils, with which it unites Very readily by fufion. Muicular 
flefh by long maceration in water is converted into a fubftance 
very analogous to fpermaceti, but more fufible, melting at 82 ; 
and biliary calculi often confift ol another, which is much lefsfu- 
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fible, requiring a heat of 192 for its fufion. For all thefe varie- 
ties, Fourcroy has propofed the generic name Adipocere.** 

243. Soaps are combinations of the fluid or concrete fixed oils 
with alkalies, earths, or metallic oxides. 

244. The alkaline foaps have an unpleafant tafte and peculiar 
fmell, form a milky folution with water, and a tranfparent one 
with alcohol, and are powerfully detergent. White foap is made 
of foda and olive oil or tallow. Brown foap contains alfo refin. 
Soft foap confifts of potafs and whale oil : The white fpots in it 
are from the addition of a little tallow. The volatile liniment of 
the pharmacopeias is a foap of ammonia and olive oil. 

245. The alkaline foaps are decompofed by all the earthy falts. 
The alkali of the foap combines with the acid of the falts, and an 
earthy foap is formed from the union of the earth and oil. The 
earthy foaps are infoluble in water. 

246. The alkaline foaps are decompofed in the fame way by 
the metallic falts. The metallic foaps are alfo infoluble in water; 
many of them arefoluble in oil, and fome of them in alcohol. 

247. Plajlerszxz alfo combinations of oil with metallic oxides. 
They are prepared by their immediate aftion on each other. 
Olive oil and litharge are moft commonly employed. 

248. Volatile oils differ from the fixed oils molt remarkably in 
being vaporized unchanged by a heat under 21 2° ; by evaporat- 
ing completely without leaving a ftain on paper ; by being fapid, 
often pungent and odorous ; and by being foluble in alcohol, and 
to a certain degree in water. 

249. They are more inflammable than the fixed oils, and burn 
with a large white flame, emit a great deal of fmoke, and require 
more oxygen for their combuflion. By expofure to air they be- 
come colored and thick, and are at lafl converted into an almoft 
inodorous refin. The acids a£l on them with great violence, and 
are even capable of inflaming them. On the other hand they re- 
fill confiderably the a£lion of the alkalies. In their other general 
properties they agree with the fixed oils, from which they feem 
to differ in compofuion, only in containing a larger proportion of 
hydrogen. 

250. In other refpe£ts, thefe oils are infinitely varied, efpecially 
in their tafte and odour. Some are as limpid as water, others are 
vifcid, others congeal on a flight diminution of temperature, and 
are even naturally concrete, and others are capable of forming 
cryftallizations. Their predominant colors are the different 
Ihades of yellow and red, but there are alfo blue, green and glau- 
cous effential oils. Their fpecific gravity varies from 0.8697 to 
1.0439. 

251. Refms are concrete fubflances, poffefling a certain degree 
of tranfparency, and are generally of an amber or brownifh red 
color. Their texture is homogeneous, and their fra&ure vitre- 

S 
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pus. They are eafily reduced to powder, which readily aggluti- 
nates. Their fpecific gravity varies from 1.0452 to 1.2289. 
They have little tafte or fmell. They are ele&ncs. Expofed 
to a certain degree of heat, they melt without fuffering alteration, 
but they are decompofed when converted into vapor. Their 
vapor is inflammable, and burns with a large ft rong flame and a 
great deal of foot. 

252. Refins unite by fufion with fulphur, difficultly with phof- 
phorus. They are foluble in alcohol, the fixed and the volatile 
oils. They are infoluble in water, and are not a£ted upon by the 
acids, alkalies, metals or metallic oxides. 

253. Camphor is a concrete friable fubflance, of a white color, 
with a considerable degree of tranfparency, and a cryftalline ap- 
pearance, fpecific gravity 0.9887. Its tafte is bitter and acrid, 
and its fmell penetrating and peculiar. It is evaporated unchang- 
ed by a heat of 145 , but may be melted by fuddenly expofing it 
to 302 . The vapor when condenfed cryftallizes in hexagonal 
plates. Its vapor is exceedingly inflammable, and when kindled 
it burns with a very white flame and a great deal of fmoke, and 
leaves no refiduum. The products of its combuftion are carbonic 
acid gas, charcoal and water. 

254. Camphor is foluble in alcohol and in the acids. From 
thele folutions it is precipitated by water. It is alfo foluble in 
hot oils, both volatile and fixed, but on cooling feperates from 
them in plumofe cryftals. It is infoluble in water, and is nota£t- 
ed on by the alkalies, metals or metallic oxides. By repeated 
diftillation with nitric acid, it is converted into a peculiar acid. 
It exifts in many vegetables, but is chiefly procured from the 
laurus camphora. 

255. Starch is a fine white powder, generally concreted in fri- 
able hexagonal columns, fmootb to the feel, and emitting a par- 
ticular found when compreffed. It has neither tafte nor fmell. It 
is decompofed by heat. It is not foluble in cold water or in alco- 
hol. Warm water converts it into a kind of pafte, which on cool- 
ing affumes a gelatinous form. This jelly when dried by heat 
becomes tranfparent and brittle like gum, but is not foluble in 
cold water. Starch, after being thus diffolved in hot water, can- 
not be reduced to its original ftate. 

256. Sugar is a hard, but brittle fubflance, of a white color, 
difpofed to form femitranfparent cryftallizations, of a fweet tafte, 
and without fmell. When heated fufficiently it melts, is de- 
compofed, emits a peculiar fmell (caromel) and becomes in- 
flamed. 

2 <57- Sugar at 40 is foluble in its own weight of water, and in 
ftill lefs at 212 . It is alfo foluble in about four parts of boiling 
alcohol. It combines with volatile oils, and renders them mif- 
cible with water. It alfo unites with potafs and lime. It is dr> 
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compofed by the concentrated fulphuric and nitric acids. Ac- 
cording to Lavoifiers experiments, it confifts of 7176 oxygen, 
17.89 carbon, and 10.35 hydrogen ; or, according to the original 
calculation, of 64 oxygen, 28 charcoal, and 8 hydrogen. 

258. Saccharine matter is contained in the juices of many 
plants, but is principally obtained from the fugar cane, fugar- 
maple and beet root. Manna and honey confift chiefly of fugar. 

259. Jelly is contained in the juices of acid fruits. It is depof- 
ited trom them in the form of a foft tremulous mafs, almoft col- 
orlefs, and agreeable to the tafte. It is fcarcely foluble in cold 
water, but very foluble in hot water ; and when the folution cools, 
it again affumes a gelatinous form. With fugar its combination 
is well known. By long boiling it lofes this property ot congeal- 
ing. When dried, it becomes tranfparent, hard, and brittle, re- 
fembling gum. It combines with the alkalies, and is converted 
by the nitric acid into oxalic acid. 

260. Tannin, when completely dried, is a brittle fubftance, of 
a black color, and vitreous fra&ure; it fs foluble in alcohol ; it 
is much more foluble in hot than in cold water : The folution has 
a dark brown color, aflringent tafte, and peculiar fmell ; it is 
precipitated by acids, in the form of a vifcid fluid, like pitch ; 
it is alfo precipitated by carbonate of potals in yellow flakes ; it 
forms an infolwble elaftic precipitate with gelatin, and dark 
blue or black precipitates with iron. 

Quaternary Oxides (222), 

261. Gum, when pure, is tranfparent and colorlefs, eafily re- 
duced to powder ; without fmell, and of a flightly fweetifh tafte. 
It is very foluble in water. The folution of gum in water con- 
ititutes mucilage; it is thick and adhefive, and foon dries when 
expofed to the air. Gum is alfo foluble in the weak acids ; but 
is totally infoluble in alcohol, which even precipitates it from 
mucilage. When triturated with a fmall quantity of oil or refin, 
it renders them mifcible with water. Gum is very little difpof- 
ed to fpontaneous decompofition ; even mucilage may be kept 
for many years without change ; but it is decompofed by the 
ftrong acids, and forms precipitates with fome metallic folutions. 
By oxygenizement with nitric acid, it forms fucceffively, mucous, 
malic and oxalic acid ; with oxymuriatic acid it forms citric acid ; 
When expofed to heat, it does not melt, but foftens, fwells, and 
becomes charred and incinerated. Its produ£ts are carbonic acid, 
and carburetted hydrogen gas, empyrcumatic oil, and a confider- 
able quantity of acetous acid, combined with a little ammonia.. 
Fourcroy and Vauquelin fay it confiffs of 65.38 oxygen, 23 08 
rarbon, and 11.54 hydrogen. Cruickfhanks has, however, demon- 
ilrated, that it contains nitrogen and lime, and has rendered i* 

4 
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probable that it differs from fugar in containing more carbon and 
lefs oxygen. 

262. Extracl is foluble in water, efpecially when hot, and in 
alcohol ; it is alfo foiuble in the weak acids, but is infoluble in 
ether. It attracts moifture from the atmofphere ; and when dif- 
folved in water, it abforbs oxygen, and becomes infoluble in wa- 
ter ; it is alfo altered and precipitated by oxymuriatic acid ; it 
has a ftrong affinity for alumina, and decomposes feveral metallic 
faks. It is found in many plants, but can fcarcely be procured 
feparate. 

263. Caoutchouc, when frnoke has not been employed in drying 
it, is of a white color, foft, pliable, extremely elaflic, and diffi- 
cultly torn ; fpecific gravity 0.9335 ; inalterable by expofure to 
air; infoluble in water, but foftened, fo that its edges may be 
made to adhere to each other; infoluble in alcohol ; foluble, with- 
out alteration, in ether wafhed with water, and in rectified petro- 
leum ; foluble in volatile oils ; and fufible by heat, but altered, fo 
that it remains glutinous after evaporation and cooling ; inflam- 
mable ; infoluble in alkalies, and decompofed by the ftrong acids. 
Its decompofition proves that it confifts of carbon, hydrogen, ni- 
trogen, and oxygen. It is obtained principally from Hsevea 
caoutchouc and Jatropha elaflica in fouth America, and the Ficus 
Indica. Artocarpus integrifolia, and Urceola elaflica in the Eaft 
Indies. 

264. Suber conftitutes the epidermis of all vegetables. On the 
quercus fuber it is thickened by art in a furprifing degree, and 
forms common cork. It is a light, elaflic fubflance, very inflam- 
mable, burning with a bright white flame, and leaving a very 
fpongy charcoal ; it is not foluble in any menflruum ; it is decom- 
pofed by nitric acid, and is converted into a peculiar acid, and an 
un&uous fubflance. 

265. Wood, (Lignin) when feparated from all the other mat- 
ters with which it is combined in vegetables, is a pulverulent, fi- 
brous, or lamellated body, more or lefs colored, of confiderable 
weight, without tafle or fmell, and infoluble in water or alcohol. 
When expofed to fufBcient heat, it is decompofed without melt- 
ing or fwelling, and is converted into charcoal without any change 
of form. Its produces, by combultion, are carbonic acid, and car- 
buretted hydrogen gas, water, empyreumatic oil, and acetous acid. 
By nitric acid, it is changed into the malic, oxalic, and acetous 
acids. It forms, as it were, the fkeleton of all vegetables. 

266. Gelatin, when exficcated, is a hard, elaflic, femitranfpa- 
rent fubflance, refembling horn, having a vitreous fracture ; inal- 
terable in the air, foluble in boiling water, and forming with it a 
gelatinous mafs on cooling ; it is alfo foluble, but lefs readily, in 
cold water. It is completely infoluble in alcohol, and is even 
precipitated by it from its folution in water ; it is foluble in 
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acids, even when much diluted, and alfo in the alkalies ; but its 
moil chara&eriftic property is its affinity for tannin, with which 
it forms a thick, yellow precipitate, which foon concretes into an 
adhefive, elaflic mafs, readily drying in the air, and forming a brit- 
tle iub fiance, ot a refinous appearance, exaclly refembling over- 
tanned leather. The folution of gelatin in water, fir ft becomes 
acid, and afterwards putrid. When decompofed by nitric acid or 
heat, its produces fhew that it contains only a fmall proportion of 
nitrogen. 

267. It is principally contained in the cellular, membranous, 
and tendinous parts of animals, and forms an important article of 
nourifhment. Glue and ifinglas, which are much employed in the 
arts, are almoft pure gelatin. 

268. Albumen is a brittle, tranfparent fubftance, of, a pale yel- 
low color, and glutinous tafle, without fmel!, readily foluble in 
cold water, infoluble in boiling water, but foftened and rendered 
opaque and white when thrown into it ; infoluble, and retainino- 
its tranfparency in alcohol ; fwelling ; becoming brown, and de- 
crepitating when fuddenly expofed to heat. 

269. It generally exifts in the form of a vifcid, tranfparent 
fluid, having little tafte or fmell, and readily foluble in cold wa- 
ter. When expofed to a temperature of 165 , it coagulates into 
a white opaque mafs, of confiderable confiftency ; it is alfo coagu- 
lated by alcohol and acids. Albumen forms with tannin a yel- 
low precipitate, infoluble in water. 

270. Coagulated albumen is not foluble either in cold or in 
boiling water. It is foluble, but with decompofinon, in the alka- 
lies and alkaline earths. It is alfo foluble in the acids, greatly 
diluted, but may be precipitated Irom them by tannin. When 
flowly dried.it becomes brittle, tranfparent, and of a yellow col- 
or, refembling amber. When decompofed by nitric acid or 
heat, it is found to contain more nitrogen than gelatin does. 

271. White of egg confifts of albumen, combined with a very 
little foda, fulphur, and phofphateot lime. Albumen alfo forms a 
large proportion ot the ferum of the blood, and is found in the fap 
of vegetables. It is highly nutritious. 

272. Fibrin is of a white color, without tafte or fmell, tough 
and elaflic, but when dried, hard and almoft brittle. It is not fo- 
luble in water or in alcohol. The concentrated cauftic alkalies 
form with it a kind of fluid vifcid foap. It is diffolved even by 
the weak and diluted acids ; but it undergoes fome change, by 
which it acquires the properties of jellying and being foluble in 
hot water. By maceration in water, it becomes putrid, and is 
converted into adipocere (242.) By long boiling in water, it is ren- 
dered tough and corneous. When decompofed by heat or nitric 
acid, it is found to contain a large proportion of nitrogen. 
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273. It forms the bafis of the mufcular fibre, and is containde 
in fmall quantity in the blood. The gluten of wheat does not 
feem to differ from it in any important property. It is eminent- 
Jy nutricious. 

274. Urea is obtained in the form of brilliant micaceous cryf- 
tals, in groups, forming a mafs of a yellowifh white color, ad- 
hering to the vefTel containing it ; difficult to cut or break ; hard 
and granulated in its centre, gradually becoming foft, and of the 
confiftence of honey on its furface ; of a flrong, difgufling, allia- 
ceous odour ; of an acrid, pungent, difagreeable tafle. It is deli- 
quefcent ; its folution caufes a lenfible diminution of temperature ; 
it is alfo foluble in alcohol, efpecially when aflifted by heat. On 
cooling, the alcoholic folution depofites cryftals of pure urea. 

275. By the application of heat it melts, fwells rapidly, and at 
the fame time begins to be decompofed ; emitting an infupportably 
fetid odour, and is converted into carbonate of ammonia, and car- 
buretted hydrogen gas. Urea is charred by concentrated fulphu- 
ric acid ; diluted fulphuric acid aided by heat, is capable of con- 
verting it entirely into acetous acid and ammonia ; concentrated 
nitrous acid decompofes it with rapidity ; diluted nitric acid aid- 
ed by heat, changes it almoft entirely into carbonic acid gas and 
nitrogen gas ; muriatic acid diffolves and preferves it ; oxymu- 
riatic acid converts it into ammonia and carbonic acid ; potafs 
aided by heat, converts it into the carbonate and acetate of am- 
monia. It influences the torm of the cryftallization of the muriates 
of ammonia and foda. 

276. The folution of urea in water varies in color from a 
deep brown to pale yellow, according to its quantity. With eight 
parts of water it is perfectly fluid ; it fcarcely undergoes fponta- 
neous decompofnion when pure, but the addition of fome albu- 
men occafions it to putrefy rapidly. By repeated diftillation it is 
completely converted into carbonate of ammonia. With nitric 
acid it forms a pearly cryflalline precipitate ; it alfo forms pre- 
cipitates with the nitrates of lead, mercury, and filver. It is not 
precipitated by tannin or gallic acid. 

277. Urea is only obtained from urine by evaporating the fo- 
lution of a thick extracl: of urine in alcohol. 

Compound Acids. 

278. The compound acids poffefs the properties of acids in gen- 
eral" (179); but they are diilinguifhed from the acids with fim- 
ple bafes, by their great alterability. 

279. The ternary acids coincide nearly with the vegetable 
acids, and are characterized by their being converted entirely into 
water and carbonic acid when completely decompofed by oxygen. 
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They confift of various proportions of carbon, hydrogen, and ox- 
ygen. 

280. The quaternary acids coincide nearly with the animal 
acids ; and are characterized by their furnifhing ammonia as well 
as water and carbonic acid when decompofed. 

Ternary Acids. 

281. Acetous acid is a tranfparent and colorlefs fluid, of an 
acid tafte, and peculiar pleafant odour ; fpecific gravity 1.0005. 
It reddens vegetable blues ; at — 22 it congeals and cryftallizes ; 
it is converted into vapor about 2 J 2 ; it combines with water in 
every proportion ; it combines with fugar, mucilage, volatile oils, 
alcohol ; it diffolves boracic acid, and abforbs carbonic acid gas ; 
it is formed by the acidification of fugar, and by the decompo- 
fition of fome other ternary and quaternary compounds by heat 
or acids. 

282. It is decompofed by the fulphuric and nitric acids, and by 
heat. The proportions of its conftituents are not afcertained. 

283. Acetites are very foluble in water ; are decompofed by 
heat, by expofure of their folutions to the air, and by the flrcnger 
acids. 

284. Acetic acid is trafparent and colorlefs, of an extremely 
pungent and acrid fmell, capable of reddening and bliftering the 
fkin. It is very volatile, and its vapor is highly inflammable. 
It feems to differ from acetous acid, in containing more oxygen 
and lefs carbon. 

285. Acetates are fcarcely known. 

286. Oxalic acid is obtained in quadrangular cryftals, tranfpa- 
rent and colorlefs, of a very acid tafte. They are foluble in their 
own weight of water at 2 12 , and in about two waters at 65 . It 
reddens the vegetable blues readily. Boiling alcohol diffolves 
fomewhat more than half its weight, and at an ordinary tempera- 
ture a little more than one third. It is foluble in the muriatic 
and acetous acids. 

287. It is decompofed by heat, fulphuric acid, and nitric acid. 
According to Fourcroy, it confilts of 77 oxygen, 13 carbon, and 
10 hydrogen. 

288. Oxalates are decompofed by heat ; form a white precipitate 
with lime water, which is foluble in acetous acid after being ex- 
po fed to a red heat. The earthy oxalates are very fparingly fo- 
luble in water; the alkaline oxalates are capable of combining with 
excefs of acid, and become lefs foluble. 

289. Tartar ous acid varies in the form of its cryftals ; its fpe- 
cific gravity is 1.5962 ; it is permanent in the air ; it is decom- 
pofed by heat ; it diffolves readily in water, and the folution is 
not decompofed by expofure, unlefs very dilute ; it may be 
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changed by nitric acid into oxalic acid. According to Four:roy 
it confifts of 70.5 oxygen, 190 carbon, and 10.5 hydrogen. 

290. Tartrites, by a red heat, are converted into carbonates. 
The earthy tartrites are fcarcely foluble in water ; the alkaline 
tartrites are foluble ; but when combined with excefs of acid, they 
become much lefs foluble. The tartarous acid is capable of 
combining at the fame time with two bafes. When tartrites are 
digefted in fulphuric acid, the tartarous acid is feparated, and is 
recognized by forming a gritty precipitate with a folution of 
potafs. 

291. Citric acid cryftallizes in rhomboidal prifms, which luffer 
no change from expofure to the air, and have an exceedingly 
acid tafle. When fufficiently heated, they melt, fwell, and emit 
fumes, and are partly fublimed unchanged, and partly decompof- 
ed. Water, at ordinary temperatures, diffolves f of its weight 
of thefe cryftals, and at 212 twice its weight. The folution un- 
dergoes fpontaneous decompofition very flowly. Sulphuric acid 
chars it, and forms vinegar. Nitric acid converts it into oxalic 
and acetous acids. 

292. Citrates are decompofed by the ftronger mineral acids, and 
alfo by the oxalic and tartarous, which form an infoluble precip- 
itate in their folutions. The alkaline citrates are decompofed by 
a folution of barytes. 

293. Malic acid is a vifcid fluid, incapable of cry ftallization, 
of a reddifh brown color, and very acid tafte. It exifts in the 
juice of apples, and combined with lime in that of the common 
houfeleek. It forms precipitates in the folution of the nitrates of 
mercury, lead, and filver. 

294. Malates having alkalies for their bafe, are deliquefcent. 
The acidulous malateof lime is foluble in cold water. 

295. Laclic acid is incapable of cryftallizing, and is deliquef- 
cent. 

296. Laclates are deliquefcent, and foluble in alcohol. 

297. Gallic acid cryftallizes in brilliant colorlefs plates, of an 
acid and fomewhat auftere tafte, and of a peculiar odour when 
heated. It may be fublimed without alteration, although a ftrong 
heat decompofes it in part. It is not altered by expofure to the 
air, is foluble in \% ot water at 21 2°, and in 12 waters at 6o°, and 
in tour timts its weight of alcohol. It has a ftrong affinity for 
metallic oxides, efpecially iron. It precipitates gold, copper, and 
filver brown, mercury orange, iron black, bifmuth yellow, and 
lead white. It exifts in nutgalls, and in moft aftringent vegeta- 
ble fubftances. 

298. Gallates have not been examined. 

299. Mucous acid is a white gritty powder, of a flightly acid 
tafU, foluble in 80 times its weight of boiling water. 
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300. Mucites of potafs and foda are cryftallizable. Mucites 
with earthy and metallic bafes are nearly infoluble. 

301. Benzoic acid cryftallizes in comprefled prifms of a pungent 
tafte and aromatic fmell. It is fufible, and evaporates by heat, 
for the raoft part, without change. When brought incontaft with 
flume, it catches fire, and leaves no refiduum. It is permanent in 
the air. It is very fparingly foluble in cold water ; but at 212° 
it diflblves in about 24 waters. It is alfo foluble in hot acetous 
acid. It is foluble, without change, in alcohol, in concentrated 
fulphuric and nitric acids, and is feparated from them by water. 

302. Benzoates, little known, but generally forming feather 
fhaped cryftals, and foluble in water. 

303. Succinic acid cryftallizes in tranfparent white triangular 
prifms ; may be melted and fublimed, but fuffers partial decom- 
pofition ; more foluble in hot than in cold water; foluble in hot 
alcohol. 

304. Succinates little known. 

305. Camphoric acid cryftallizes in white parallelopipeds of a 
flightly acid bitter tafte, and fmell of faffron, efflorefcing in the 
air ; fparingly foluble in cold water ; more foluble in hot water ; 
foluble in alcohol, the mineral acids, volatile and un&uous oils ; 
melting and fubliming by heat. 

306. Camphorates have commonly a bitter tafte, burn with a 
blue flame before the blowpipe, and are decompofed by heat, the 
acid fubliming. 

307. Suberic acid is not cryftallizable, but is obtained either in 
the form of thin pellicles, or of a powder. At 6o° it requires 140 
times its weight of water for its folution ; at 212 only twice its 
weight. When heated, itfirft melts, then becomes pulverulent, 
and at laft fublimes. It changes the blue color of a folution of 
indigo in fulphuric acid, of the nitrate of copper, and of the ful- 
phate of copper to green, and gives a yellow color to the green 
fulphate of iron, and to the fulphate of zinc. 

308. Subeqrates have in general a bitter tafte, and are decompof- 
ed by heat. 

309. Laccic acid is obtained in the form of areddifh liquor, hav- 
ing a flightly bitter faltifh tafte, and the fmell of new bread, by 
expreffion from the white lac of Madras ; but on evaporation it 
a flumes the form of acicular cryftals. ltrifes in diftillation. It 
decompofes with efflorefcence the carbonates of lime and foda. It 
renders the nitrate and muriate of barytes turbid. It affumes a 
green color with lime water, and a purplifh color with fulphate 
of iron ; and x precipitates fulphuret of lime white, tinclure of galls 
green, acctite of lead reddifh, nitrate of mercury whitifh, and 
tartrite of potafs in the fame way as tartarous acid does, except 
that the precipitate is not foluble in potafs. 

g 10. Laccate of lime bitterifh, of foda deliquefcent. 

\ 
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311. Sebacic acid has no fmell, and a flightly acid tafte. It is cryf. 
tallizable, melts like fat, and is not volatile. It is fo foluble in 
hot water as to become folid on refrigeration. It is alfo very fo- 
luble in alcohol. It precipitates the nitrates of lead, filver, and 
mercury, and theacetites of lead and mercury. It does not preci. 
pitate the waters of lime, baryta, or flrontia. 

312. Sedates are foluble fahs. 

Quaternary Acids. 

3 1 3. Prujfic acid is a colorlefs fluid, of a ftrong fmell, like that 
of peach flowers or bitter almonds, and a fweetifh pungent tafte. 
It does not redden vegetable blues, and unites difficultly with the 
alkalies and earths. it is eafily decompofed by light, heat, or 
oxygenized muriatic acid. It does not a6t upon the metals, but 
lorms colored and generally infoluble combinations with their 
oxides. It has a great tendency to form triple falts with alkaline 
and metallic bafes. It is obtained from animal fubftances by the 
a&ion of heat, nitric acid, fixed alkalies, and putrefaction. 

314. PrvJJiates of alkalies are eafily decompofed even by carbo- 
nic acid. They form varioufly colored precipitates in the folu- 
tions of the metallic falts, except thofe of platinum. 

315. Zoonic acid has an auftere tafte, and reddens paper tinged 
with turnfol, and is volatilized at 212 . It forms a white precip- 
itate in the folutions of acetite of lead, and nitrate of mercury. 
It is obtained by diftifling animal fubftances. Thenard fays it is 
only impure acetous acid. 

316. Zoonates are not cryffallizable, and are little known. 

317. Amnic acid is obtained in white, brilliant, acicular cryf- 
tals, of an acid tafte, reddening the tincture of turnfol, fparingly 
foluble in cold water, but fomewhat more foluble in hot water. It 
is foluble in alcohol. It is decompofed by heat. 

318. Amnates. Very foluble in water, and the acid is precipi- 
tated from them in the form of a white cryftalline powder, by the 
other acids. 

319. Uric acid is obtained in the form of acicular brilliant cryf- 
ta!s,of a pale yellow color, almoft infoluble in cold, and very fpar- 
ingly foluble in boiling water, but becoming very foluble when 
combined with an excefs of potafs or foda. It is decompofed at 
a high temperature, and furuifhes carbonate of ammonia, and car- 
bonic acid with very little oil or water, and leaves a charcoal which 
contains neither lime nor alkali. It is alfo decompofed by the 
nitric and oxygenized muriatic aci'ds. 

320. The urates are almoft infoluble in water. The fuburates- 
of foda and potafs are very foluble, and the uric acid is precipitat- 
ed from their folutions even by the carbonic acid; 
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SECT. II. 
PHARMACEUTICAL OPERATIONS, 



Collection and Preservation of Simples. 

1. JlLACH of the kingdoms of nature furnifhes articles which 
are employed in medicine, either in their natural ftate or alter 
they have been prepared by the art of pharmacy. 

2. In collecting thefe, attention mull be paid to felecl; fuch as 
are mod found and perfect, to feperate from them whatever is in- 
jured or decayed, and to free them from all foreign matters adher- 
ing to them. 

3. Thofe precautions muft be taken which are beft fitted for 
preferving them. They muft in general be defended from the 
effects of moiflure, too great heat, or cold, and confined air. 

4. When their activity depends on volatile principles they 
muft be preferved from the contact of the air as much as poffi- 
ble. 

5. As the vegetable kingdom prefents us with the greateft num- 
ber of fimples, and the fubftances belonging to it are the leaft con- 
stant in their properties, and moft fubjecl to decay, it becomes nec- 
effary to give a few general rules for their collection and preser- 
vation. 

6. Vegetable matters fhould be collected in the countries where 
they are indigenous ; and thofe which grow wild, in dry foils, and 
high Situations, fully expofed to the air and fun, are in general to 
be preferred to thofe which are cultivated, or which grow inmoift, 
low, fhady, or confined places. 

7. Roots which are annual, fhould be collected before they fhoot 
out their ftalks or flowers ; biennial roots in the harveft of the frrft, 
or fpring of the fecond year ; perennial roots either in fpring be- 
fore the lap has begun to mount, or in harveft, after it has return- 
ed. 

8. Thofe which are worm eaten or decayed are to be rejected. 
The others are immediately to be cleaned with a brufh and cold 
water, letting them lie in it as fhort time as poflible ; and the fi- 
bres and little roots, when noteflential, are to be cut away. 
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9. Roots which confift principally of fibres, and have but a fmall 
tap may be immediately dried. If they be juicy, and not aro- 
matic, this may be done by heat, not exceeding 100 ot Fahren- 
heit ; but if aromatic, by fimply expofing them, and frequently 
turning them in a current of cold, dry air : If very thick and 
ftrong, they are to be fplit or cut into flices, and ftrung upon 
threads ; if covered with a tough bark, they may be pealed frefh, 
and then dried. Such as lofe their virtues by drying, or are di- 
rected to be preferved in a frefh ftate, are to be kept buried in dry 
fand. 

10. No very general rule can be given for the collection of 
herbs and leaves, forne of them acquiring activity from their age, 
and others as the mucilaginous leaves, from the fame caufe, lof- 
ing the property for which they are officinal. Aromatics are to be 
collected after the flower buds are formed; annuals, not aromatic, 
when they are about to flower, or 'when in flower ; biennials, be- 
fore they (hoot ; and perennials, before they flower, efpecially if 
their fibres become woody. 

11. They are to be gathered in dry weather, after the dew is 
off them, or in the evening before it falls, and are to be freed 
from decayed, withered or foreign leaves. They areufually tied 
in bundles, and hung up in a fhady, warm, and airy place ; or fpread 
upon the floor, and frequently turned. If very juicy, they are 
laid upon a fieve, and dried by a gentle degree of artificial 
warmth. 

12. Sprouts are collected before the buds op2n ; and ftalks are 
gathered in autumn. 

13. Barks and woods are collected when the moft afclive part 
of the vegetables are concentrated in them, which happens in 
fpring and in autumn. Spring is preferred for refinous barks, and 
autumn for the others, which are not refinous, but rather gummy. 
Barks fhould be taken from young trees, and freed from decayed 
parts, and all impurities. 

14. The fame rules direct the collection of woods ; but they 
mult not be taken from very young trees. Among the refinous 
woods, theheavieft, which fink in water, are feleQed. The albur- 
num is to be rejected. 

15. Flowers are collected in clear dry weather, before noon, 
but after the dew is off; either when they are juft about to open, 
or immediately after they have opened. Of fome the petals only 
are preferved, and the colorlefs claws are even cut away ; of 
others, whofe calyx is odorous, the whole flower is kept. Flowers 
which are too fmall to be pulled fingly, are dried with part of the 
flalk : Thefe are called heads or tops. 

16. Flowers are to be dried nearly as leaves, but more quickly, 
aod*with more attention. As they muff not be expofed to the 
fun, it is belt done by a flight degree of artificial warmth. 
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17. Seeds and fruits, unlefs when otherwife directed, are to be 
gathered when ripe, but before they fall fpontaneoufly. Some 
pulpy fruits are freed from their core and feeds, flrung upon 
threads, and dried artificially. They are in genera* beft preferv- 
ed in their natural coverings, although fome, as the colocynth, 
are peeled, and others, as the tamarind, preforved frefh. Many 
of thefe are apt to fpoil, or become rancid ; and as they are then 
no longer fit for medical ufe, no very large quantity of them 
fhould be collected at a time. 

18. The proper drying of vegetable fubflances is of the great- 
eft importance. It is often directed to be done in the fhade and 
(lowly, that the volatile and active particles may not be diflipated 
by too great heat ; but this is an error, for they always lofe in- 
finitely more by flow than by quick drying. When, on account 
of the color, they cannot be expofed to the fun, and the warmth 
of the atmofphere is infufficient, they mould be dried by an ar- 
tificial warmth, lefs than 100 Fahrenheit, and well expofed to a 
current of air. When perfectly dry and friable, they have little 
fmell ; but after being kept fome time, they attract moifture from 
the air, and regain their proper odour. 

19. The boxes and drawers in which vegetable matters are 
kept, fhould not impart to them any fmell ortafte; and more cer- 
tainly to avoid this, they fhould be lined with paper. Such as are 
volatile, of a delicate texture, or fubject to fuffer from infects, 
muff be kept in well covered glaffes. Fruits and oily feeds, 
which are apt to become rancid, muft be kept in a cool and dry, 
but by no means in a warm or moift place. 

20. Oily feeds, odorous plants, and thofe containing volatile 
principles, muft be collected frefh every year. Others, whofe 
properties are more permanent, and not fubject to decay, will 
keep for feveral years. 

a 1. Vegetables collected in a moift and rainy feafon, are in 
general more watery and apt to fpoil. In a dry feafon, on the 
contrary, they contain more oily and refinOus particles, and keep 
much better. 

Mechanical Operations of Pharmacy. 

a. The determination of the weight and bulk of bodies. 

b. The divifion of bodies into more minute particles. 

c. The feparation of their integrant parts by mechanical 
means. 

d. Their mixture, when not attended by any chemical ac- 
tion. 

&g. The quantities of fubflances employed in pharmaceutical 
operations are moft accurately determined by the procefs called 
weighing. For this purpofe, there fhould be fets of beams aud 
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fcales of different fizes ; and it would be advifable to have a dou- 
ble fet, one for ordinary ufe, and another for occafions when 
greater accuracy is neceffary. A good beam fhould remain in 
equilibrium without the fcales, and when the fcales are changed ; 
and it fhould turn fenfibly with a very fmall proportion of th« 
weight with which it is loaded. Balances fhould be defended as 
much as poffible from acid and other corrofive vapors, and fhould 
not be left fufpended longer than is neceffary, as it impairs their 
delicacy very much. For the fame reafon, balances fhould nev- 
er be overloaded. 

23. The want of uniformity of weights and meafures is attend- 
ed with many inconveniencies. In this country, druggifts and 
grocers fell by avoirdupois weight ; and apothecaries are directed 
to fell by troy weight, although, in facl, they feldom ufe the troy 
weight for more than two drachms. Hence arife numerous and 
culpable errors, the troy pounds being lefs than the avoirdupois, 
and the ounce and drachm being greater. Comparative tables of 
the value of the troy, avoirdupois, and new French decimal 
weights, are given in the Appendix. 

24. The errors arifing from the promifcuous ufe of weights 
and meafures, have induced the Edinburgh and Dublin Colleges 
to reject the ufe of meafures entirely, and to dire£l, that the quan- 
tities of every thing fluid, as well as folid, fhall be determined by 
troy weight : But as the London College have given their [auc- 
tion to the ufe of meafures, and as, from the much greater facil- 
ity of their employment, apothecaries will always ufe them, tables 
of meafures are alfo inferted in the Appendix. 

25. For meafuring fluids, the graduated glafs meafures are al- 
ways to be preferred : They fhould be of different fizes, accord- 
ing to the quantities they are intended to meafure. Elaftic fluids 
are alfo meafured in glafs tubes, graduated by inches and their de- 
cimals. 

26. Specific gravity is the weight of a determinate bulk of any 
body. As a ftandard of companion, diftilled water has been af- 
fumed as unity. The fpecific gravity of folids is afcertained, by 
comparing the weight of the body in the air with its weight 
when fufpended in water. The quotient obtained by dividing its 
weight in air, by the difference between its weight in air and 
its weight in water, is its fpecific gravity. The fpecific gravity 
of fluids may be afcertained by comparing the weight of a folid 
body, fuch as a piece of cryftal, when immerfed in diftilled wa- 
ter, with its weight when immerfed in the fluid we wifh to ex- 
amine ; by dividing its weight in the water by its weight in the 
iiuirl. the quotient is the fpecific gravity of the fluid : Or a fmall 
phial, containing a known weight of diftilled water, may be filled 
with the fluid to be examined and weighed, and by dividing the 
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weight of the water by the weight of the fluid, the fpecific grav- 
ity is afcertained. 

27. Although thefe are the only general principles by which 
fpecific gravities are afcertained, yet as the refult is always influenc- 
ed by the ftate of the thermometer and barometer at the time o£ 
the experiments, and as the manipulation is a work of great nicety, 
various ingenious inftruments have been contrived to render the 
procefs and calculation eafy. Or all thefe, the gravimeter of 
Morveau feems to deferve the preference*. 

Mechanical Division. 

28. By mechanical divifion, fubftances are reduced to a form 
better adapted for medical purpofes ; and by the increafe of their 
furface, their a6lion is promoted, both as medical and chemical 
agents. 

29. It is performed by cutting, bruifing, grinding, grating, rafp- 
ing, filing, pulverization, trituration, and granulation, by means 
of machinery or of proper inftruments. 

go. Pulverization is the firft of thefe operations that is com- 
monly employed in the apothecary's (hop. It is performed by 
means of peftles and mortars. The bottom of the mortars fhould. 
be concave ; and their fides fhould neither be fo inclined as not to 
allow the fubftances operated on to fall to the bottom between 
each ftroke of the peftle, nor fo perpendicular as to colleft it too 
much together, and to retard the operation. The materials of 
which the peftles artd mortars are formed, fhould refill both the 
mechanical and chemical action of the fubftances for which they 
are ufed. Wood, iron, marble, filiceous ftones, porcelain, and 
glafs, are all employed ; but copper, and metals containing cop'- 
per, are to be avoided. 

31. They fhould be provided with covers, to prevent the fined 
and lighteft parts from efcaping, and to defend the operator from 
the efte&s of difagreeable or noxious fubftances. But thefe ends 
are more completely attained by tying a piece of pliable leather 
round the peftle and round the mouth of the mortar. It muft be 
clofely applied, and at the fame time fo large, as to permit the 
free motion of the peftle. 

32. In fome inftances, it will be even neceflary for the opera- 
tor to cover his mouth and noftrils with a wet cloth, and to Hand 
with his back to a current of air, that the very acrid particles 
which arife may be carried from him. 

33. The addition of a little water or fpirit of wine, or of a 
Few almonds, to very light and dry fubftances, will prevent their 
flying off. But almonds are apt toinducerancidity, and powders 
are always injured by the drying which is neceflary when they 

* Sec Nisfeolfen's Journal, Vol. I. 
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have been moiftencd. Water muft. never be added to fubftances 
which abforb it, or are rendered cohefive by it. 

34. Too great a quantity ot any fubftance muft never be put in- 
to the mortar at a time, as it very much retards the operation. 

35. All vegetable fubftance muft be previoufly dried. Refins 
and gummy refins, which become foft in fummer, muft be pow- 
dered in very cold weather. Wood, roots, barks, horn, bone, iro- 
ry, &c; mult be previoufly cut, fplit, chipped, or rafped. Some 
fubftances will even require to be moiftened with mucilage of 
tragacanth, or of ftarch, and then dried before they can be pow- 
dered. Camphor may be conveniently powdered by the addition 
of a little fpirit of wine, or almond oil. 

36. AH impurities and inert parts having been previoufly fep- 
arated, the operation muft be continued and repeated upon veg- 
etable fubftances, till no refiduum is left. The powders obtained 
at different times mufl then be intimately mixed together, fo as 
to bring the whole to a ftate of perfect uniformity. 

37. Very hard ftony fubftances muft be repeatedly heated to 
a red heat, and then fuddenly quenched in cold water, until they 
become fufficiently friable. Some metals may be powdered hot 
in a heated iron mortar, or may be rendered brittle by alloying 
them with a little mercury. 

38. Trituration is intended for the ftill more minute divifion of 
bodies. It is performed in flat mortars of glafs, agate, or other 
hard materials, by giving a rotatory motion to the peflle ; or on a 
levigating ftone, *vhich is generally ot porphyry, by means of a 
muller ot the fame fubftance. On large quantities it is performed 
by rollers of hard ftone, turning horizontally upon each ether, or 
by one vertical roller turning on a flat ftone. 

39. The fubftances fubjected to this operation are generally 
previoufly powdered or ground. 

40. Levigation differs from trituration only in the addition of 
Water or fpirit of wine to the powder operated upon, fo as to 
form the whole mafs into a kind of pafte, which is rubbed until 
it be of fufficient fmoothnefs or finenefs. Earths, and fome me- 
tallic fubftances, are levigated. 

41. Granulation is employed for the mechanical divifion of 
fome metals. It is performed, either by ftirring the melted metal 
with an iron rod until it cools, or by pouring it into water, and 
ftirring it continually as before, or by pouring it into a covered box, 
previoufly well rubbed with chalk, and fhaking'it until the metal 
cools, when the rolling motion will be converted into a rattling 
one. The adhering chalk is then to be wafhed away. 

42. Sifting. From dry fubftances, which are reduced to the 
due degree ot minutenefs, the coarfer particles are to be feparated 
by fieves of iron wire, haircloth or gauze, or by being dufted 
through bags of find linen. For very light and valuable powders. 
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or acrid fubftances, compound fieves, having a clofe lid and 
receiver muftbe ufed. The particles which are not of fufficient 
finenefs to pafs through the interllices ot the fieve, may be again 
powdered. 

43. Elutriation is confined to mineral fubftances, on which wa- 
ter has no aclion. It is performed for feparating them from for- 
eign particles and impurities, of a different fpecific gravity, in 
which cafe they are fa id to be wafhed ; or for feparating the im- 
palpable powders, obtained by trituration and levigation from 
the coarfer particles. This procefs depends upon the property 
that very fine or light powders have of remaining for fome time 
fufpended in water ; and is performed by difFufing the powder or 
parte formed by levigation through plenty of water, letting it 
ftand a fufficient time, until the coarfer particles fettle at the 
bottom, and then pouring off the liquid in which the finer or 
lighter particles are fufpended. Frelh water may be poured on 
the refiduum, and the operation repeated ; or the coarfer particles, 
which tall to the bottom, may be previoufly levigated a fecond 
time. 

44. Decantation. The fine powder which is wafhed over with 
the water, is feparated from it, by allowing it to fubfide com- 
pletely, and by either decanting off the water very carefully, or 
by drawing it off by a fyringe or fyphon. Thefe proceffes are 
very frequently made ufe of for feparating fluids from folids 
which are fpecifically heavier, efpecially when the quantity is 
very large, or the folid fo fubtile as to pafs through the pores of 
rooft fubftances employed for filtration, or the liquid fo acrid as 
to corrode them. 

45. Filtration. For the fame purpofe of feparating fluids from 
folids, ftraining and filtration are often ufed. Thefe differ only 
in degree, and are employed when the powder either does not fub- 
fide at all, or too flowly and imperfectly for decantation. 

46. The inftruments for this purpofe are of various materials, 
and mull in no inftance beaciedupon by the fubftances for which 
they are employed. Fats, refins, wax and oils, are ftrained 
through hemp or flax fpread evenly over a piece of wirecloth or 
net ftretched in a frame. For faccharine and mucilaginous liq- 
uors, fine flannel may be ufed ; for fome faline folutions, linen. 
Where thefe are not fine enough, unfized paper is employed ; and 
very acrid liquors, fuch as acids, are filtered by means ot a glafs 
funnel, filled with powdered quartz, a few of the larger pieces be- 
ing put in the neck, fmaller pieces over thefe, and the finer pow- 
der placed over all. The porofuy of this laft filter retains much 
of the liquor; but it may be obtained by gently pouring on it as 
much diftilled water ; the liquor will then pafs through, and the 
water be retained in its place, 

8 
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47. Water may be filtered in large quantities through bafins 
of porous ftone, or artificial bafins of nearly equal parts of fine 
clay and coarfe fand. Mr. Collier of Southwark has lately obtain- 
ed a patent lor a very ingenious combination of hydroftatic pref- 
fure, with the mode of filtering />«r a/cenfum ; thereby procuring 
the new and peculiar advantage,that the fluid and itsfediment take 
oppofite directions. 

48. The fize of the filters depends on the quantity of matter to 
be drained. vVhen large, the flannel or linen is formed into a 
conical bag, and fufpended from a hoop or frame ; the paper is 
either fpre»id on ihe infide of thefe bags, or folded into a conical 
form, and fufpended by a funnel. It is of advantage to introduce 
glafs rods or quillbarrels between the paper and funnel, to prevent 
"them from adhering too clofely. 

49. What pafles firfl is feldom fine enough, and mull be pour- 
ed back again, until by the fwellingof the fibres of the filter, or 
filling up of its pores, the fluid acquires the requifite degree of 
limpidity. The filter is fometimes covered with charcoal pow- 
der, which is a ufeful addition to muddy and deepcolored liquors. 
The filtration of fome vifcid fubflances in much aflifted by 
heat. 

50. ExpreJJion is a fpecies of filtration, aflifted by mechanical 
force. It is principally employed to obtain the juices of frefh 
vegetables, and the un£luous vegetable oils. It is performed by 
means of a fcrew prefs with plates ot vvood, iron or tin. The 
fubje£l of the operation is previoufly beaten, ground or bruifed. 
It is then inclofed in a bag, which muff not be too much filled, 
and introduced between the plates of the prefs. The bags fhould 
be of hair cloth, or canvafs inclofed in hair cloth. Hempen and 
woolen bags are apt to give vegetable juices a difagreeable tafle. 
The preflure fhould be gentle at firft, and increafed gradually. 

51. Vegetables intended for this operation fhould be perfectly 
trefh and freed from all impurities. In general they fhould be 
exprc-fRd as foon as they are bruifed, for they are apt to ferment ; 
but fubacid fruits give a larger quantity of juice and of finer qual- 
ity, when they are allowed to Hand fome days in a wooden or 
earthen veflel after they are bruifed. To fome vegetables which 
are not juicy enough of themfelves, the addition of a little water 
is neceflary. Lemons and oranges muft be peeled, as their fkins 
contain a great deal of eflential oil, which would mix with the 
juice. The oil itfelf may be obtained feparately, by expreflion 
with the fingers againft a plate of glafs. 

£2. For un&uous feeds iron plates are ufed ; and it is cuftomary 
not only to heat the plates, but to warm the bruifed, feeds in a 
kettle over the fire, after they have been fprinkled with fome wa- 
ter, as by thefe means the product is increafed, and the oil obtain- 
ed is more limpid. But as their difpofitionto rancidity is increaf- 
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ed by it, if poflible this practice (hould be laid afide, or confined 
to expofing the bruifed feeds, inclofed in a bag, to the fleam ot 
hot water. 

53. Defpumation is generally pra&ifed on thick and clammy 
liquors, which contain much llimy and other impurities, not eafily 
feparable by filtration. The fcara arifes either by fimply heating 
the liquor, or by clarifying it, which is done by mixing with the 
liquor, when cold, the white of egg well beaten, with a little wa- 
ter, which on being heated coagulates, and entangling the impu- 
rities of the liquor, rifes with them to the furface, and may be 
eafily removed by a perforated ladle. Or the liquor may now be 
filtered with eafe. Spirituous liquors are clarified by means of 
ifinglafs difTolved in water, or any albuminous fluid, fuch as milk, 
which coagulates by the a&ion of the alcohol without the aflift. 
ance of heat. 

54. Fluids can only be feparated from each other, when they 
have no tendency to combine, and when they differ in fpecific 
gravity. The feparation may be effected, by fkimming off the 
lighter fluid with a filver or glafs fpoon ; or by drawing it off 
by a fyringe or fyphon ; or by means of a glafs leparatory, which 
is an inftrument having a projecting tube, terminating in a very 
(lender point, through which the heavier fluid alone is permitted 
to run ; or by means of the capillary attraction of a fpongy wool- 
len thread ; for no fluid will enter a fubftance whofe pores are fill- 
ed by another, for which it has no attraction ; and, laftly, upon 
the fame principle by means of a filter of unfized paper, previouf- 
ly foaked in one of the fluids, which in this way readily pafles 
through it while the other remains behind. 

55. Mechanical mixture is performed by agitation, trituration, 
or kneading ; but thefe will be beft confidered in treating of the 
forms in which medicines are exhibited. 

Apparatus. 

r6. Before entering on the chemical operations, it will be ne- 
ceffary to make a few remarks on the inftrumeuts employed in 
performing them. They may be divided into, 

a. The veflels in which the effects are performed. 

b. The means of producing heat ; or fuel ; and, 

c. The means of applying and regulating the heat ; or lamps 
and furnaces. 

Vessels. 

57. The veflels, according to the purpofes for which they are 
intended, vary, 

a. In form, and, 
It. In materials. 
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5 8. The different forms will be beft defcribed when treating of 
the particular operations. ■ 

$g. No fub fiance poffeffes properties which would render it 
proper to be employed as a material in every inftance. We are 
therefore obliged to felea thofe fubftances which poffefs the prop- 
erties more efpecially required in the particular operations for 
which they are intended. 

60. The properties moll generally required, are 

a. The power of refitting chemical agents. 

b. Transparency. 

c. Compa£lnefs. 

d. Strength. 

<?. Fixity and infufibility. 

f. And the power of bearing fudden variations of tempera- 
ture without breaking. 

61. The metals in general poffefs the four laft properties i n 
eonfiderable perfeclion, but they are all opaque. Iron and cop- 
per are apt to be corroded by chemical agents, and the ufe of the 
latter is often attended by dangerous confequences. Thefe defe£ls 
are in fome meafure, but not entirely, remedied by tinning them. 
Tin and lead are too fufible. Platinum, gold and filver refift 
moft of the chemical agents, but their expenfe is an infurmounta- 
ble objection to their general ufe. 

62. Good earthen ware refills the greateft intenfity of heat, but 
is deficient in all the other properties. The bafis of all kinds of 
earthen ware is clay, which poffeffes the valuable quality of be- 
ing very plaftic when wrought with water, and of becoming ex- 
tremely hard when burnt with an intenfe heat. But it contracts 
fo much by heat, that it is extremely apt to crack and fplit on be- 
ing expofed to fudden changes of temperature ; it is therefore ne- 
ceffary to add fome fubflance which may counteract this property. 
Siliceous fand, clay reduced to powder, and then burnt with a 
very intenfe heat, and plumbago, are occafionally ufed. Thefe 
additions, however, are attended with other inconveniences ; plum- 
bago efpecially is liable to combuflion, and fand diminishes the 
compact nefs ; fo that when not glazed, they are porous, and when 
glazed they are a£led upon by chemical agents. The chemical 
veflels, manufactured by Meffrs.Wedgewood, are the beft of this 
defcription, except porcelain, which is too expenfive. 

63. Glafs poffeffes the three firft qualities in an eminent de- 
gree, and may be heated red hot without melting. Its greateft in- 
convenience is its difpofition to crack or break in pieces when fud- 
deniy heated or cooled. As this is occafioned by its unequal ex- 
panfion or contraction, it is beft remedied by forming the veffels 
very thin, and giving them in general a rounded form. Glafs 
veifds fhould alfo be well annealed, that is, cooled very flowly, 
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after being blown, by placing them immediately in an oven while 
they are yet in a foft ftate. When ill annealed, or cooled fudden- 
ly, glafs is apt to fly in pieces on the flighteil change of tempera- 
ture, or touch of a fharp point. We may fometimes take advan- 
tage of this im perfection ; lor by means of a red hot wire, glafs vef- 
fels may be cut into any fhape. When there is not a crack already 
in the glafs, the point of the wire is applied near the edge, a crack 
is formed, which is afterwards eafily led in any direction we 
wifh. 

64. Reaumeur's porcelain, on the contrary, is glafs, which by 
furrounding it with hot fand, is made to cool fo flowly, that it af- 
fumes a cryftalline texture, which deftroys its trafparen:y, but 
imparts to it every other quality wifhed for in chemical veffels. 
The coarfer kinds of glafs are commonly ufed in making it ; but 
as there is no manufacture of this valuable fubftance, its employ- 
ment is ftill very limited. 

Lutes. 

65. Lutes alfo form a neceffary part of chemical apparatus. 
They are compofitions of various fubftances intended 

a. To clofe the joinings of veffels. 

b. To coat glafs veffels. 

c. To line furnaces. 

66. Lutes of the firfl defcription are commonly employed t© 
confine elaftic vapors. They mould therefore poffefs the follow- 
ing properties : 

a. Compa£lnefs. 

b. The power of refilling acrid vapors. 

C. The power of refilling a certain intenfity of heat. 

d. Facility of removal after the operation. 

67. Vifcid fubftances, as flour, ftarch, and gum, poffefs the firft 
andlaft properties in a fufficient degree ; they are therefore em- 
ployed when the heat is moderate, and the vapor not corrofive. 
They are mixed with water, and fpread upon flips of paper or lin- 
en, which are wrapped round the joinings of the veffels, and, if 
neceffary, fecured with thread. Slips ot bladder macerated in wa- 
ter, and applied with the infide next the veffels, are employed in 
the fame circumftances ; but from their great contraction on dry- 
ing, they are apt to break weak veffels. A parte formed of almond 
or linfeed meal, and water, or mucilage, forms a very clofe and 
plaftic lute, which is eafily removed. 

68. Quicklime well incorporated with a fixth part of muriate 
of foda, or with white of egg diluted with water, applied on flips of 
finen, dries eafily, and becomes very hard. It is ufed for thediftil- 
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lation of the concentrated acids ; but for this purpofe burnt gyp. 
fum aid water is preferable. Both thefe lutes muff be ufed as foon 
as they are prepared, as they harden very quickly. 

69. Chalk and oil, or glaziers putty, is a very compacl: lute. 
As it becomes fo hard as not to be eafily removed, it is principally 
ufed for luting tubes into veffels for pneumatic purpofes. 

no. A pafte of powdered clay and drying oil, or what is flill 
better, amber varnifh, is very clofe, adhefive and plaflic, and is 
eafily removed ; but as it foftens with heat, it muft be fecured by 
flips of linen and thread, and will not adhere to the veflels unlefs 
they be perfectly dry. 

71. Clay and (and, in the proportion of one to four, form an ex- 
cellent iute, capable of refilling very high temperatures, and the 
greateft number of corr©five iubftances. 

72. Eight parts of yellow wax melted with one of oil of tur- 
pentine, with or without the addition of fome refinous fubflances, 
according to the degree of pliability and confidence required, form 
a very clofe and compact lute, through which the moft fubtile 
corrofive vapors will not efcape. But it is foftened and liquefied 
by heat, therefore cannot be ufed for purpofes where high tern* 
peratures are required. 

73. The lute employed for the coating of glafs veflels, with the 
intention of making them flronger and capable of refilling vio- 
lent heats, without foftening, confifts of four parts of fand and one 
of clay, made into a very thin mafs, and applied in fucceflive lay- 
ers, taking care that each coat be perfectly dry before another be 
laid on. 

74. The lutes for lining furnaces will be defcribed when treat, 
ing of furnaces. 

75. The juncture of veffels which are to be luted to each other, 
mult previoufly be accurately and firmly fitted, by introducing 
between them, when neceffary, fhort bits of wood or cork, or, if 
the difproportion be very great, by means of a cork fitted to the 
one vefTel, having a circular hole bored through it, through which 
the neck of the other vefl'el or tube paffes. 

76. After being thus fitted, the lute isrolled and worked between 
the fingers till it be foftened, and is then formed into fmall cylin- 
ders, which are fucceflively applied to the junctures, taking care 
that each piece be made to adhere firmly and perfectly clofe in 
every part before another is put on. Laflly, the whole is fecured 
by the Hips of linen or bladder. 

nn. In many cafes to permit the efcape of elaflic vapors, a 
fmall hole is made through the lute with a pin, or the lute is per- 
forated by a fmall quill, fitted with a {topper. 
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Heat and Fuel. 

78. As caloric is an agent of themoft extenfive utility in the 
chemical operations of pharmacy, it is necefl'ary that we fhould be 
acquainted with the means of employing it in themoft economic- 
al and efficient manner. 

79. The rays of the funareufSd in the drying of many vegetable 
fubitances, and the only attentions necefTary are to expofe as large 
a furface as poffible, and to turn them frequently, that every part 
may be dried alike. They are alfo fometimes ufed for promoting 
fpontaneous evaporations. 

80. The combuftion of different fubftances is a much more 
powerful and certain fource of heat. Alcohol, oil, tallow, wood, 
turf, coal, charcoal and coke, are all occafionally employed. 

81. Alcohol, oil, and melted tallow, are burnt in lamps of va- 
rious conftru&ions. Thefe afford a very uniform, though not very 
high temperature. Alcohol has the great advantage of burning 
without fmoke. But oil burnt upon a cylindrical wick, fo contriv- 
ed that the air has free accefs both to the outfide and to the infide 
of the cylinder, as in Arg^d's lamp, may be made to produce a 
confiderable temperature of great uniformity, and without the in- 
convenience of fmoke. 

82. Wood, turf, coal, charcoal, and coke, are burnt in grates 
and furnaces. Wood has the advantage of kindling readily, but 
affords a very unfteady temperature, is inconvenient from its flame 
fmoke, and foot, and requires much attention. The heavy and 
denfe woods give the greateft heat, burn longeft, and leave a denle 

charcoal. • r 

8a Dry turf gives a permanent heat, and does not require lo 
much attention as wood ; but its fmoke is copious and penetrating, 
and the emDyreumatic fmell which it imparts to every thing it 
comes in contaft with, adheres to them with great obftinacy. 
The heavy turf of marfhes is preferable to the light fuperncial 

84 Coal is the fuel moft commonly ufed in this country. Its 
heat is confiderable and fufficiently permanent, but it produces 
much flame and fmoke. 

%r Charcoal, efpecially of the denfe woods, is a very conven- 
ient and excellent fuel. 'It burns without flam* or fmoke, and 
gives a ftrong uniform, and permanent heat which may be ealily 
regulated, efpecially when it is not in too large pieces, and is a 

little damp. „.•-•"., • 1 

86. Coke, or charred coal, poffeffes fimilar properties to char- 
coal. Itislefseafily kindled, but is capable ot producing a .uglier 
temperature. 
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87. When an open grate is ufed for chemical purpofes, it 
ihould be provided with cranes to fupport the veffels operated in, 
that they may not be overturned by the burning away oi the 
fuel. 

Furnaces. 

88. In all furnaces the principal objecls are, to produce a fuf- 
ficient degree of heat, with little confumption of fuel, and to be 
able to regulate the degree of heat. 

89. An unneceffary expenditure of fuel is prevented by form, 
ing the fides of the furnace of very imperfect conductors of calo- 
ric, and by conftrufting it fo that the fubjecl; operated on may be 
expofed to the full attion of the fire. 

90. The degree of heat is regulated by the quantity of air 
which comes in contact with the burning fuel. The quantity of 
air is in the compound ratio of the fize of the aperture through 
which it enters and its velocity. The velocity itfelf is increafed 
by mechanical means, as by bellows, or by increafing the height 
and width of the chimney. 

91. The fize and form of furnaces, and the materials of which 
they are conftructed, are various, according to the purpofes for 
which they are intended. 

92. The efTential parts of a furnace are, 

a. A body for the fuel to burn in. 

b. A grate for it to burn upon. 

c. An afh pit to admit air and receive the afhes. 

d. A chimney for carrying off the fmoke and vapors. 

93. The afh pit fhould be perfectly clofe, and furnifhed with 
a door and regifter plate, to regulate the quantity of air admit- 
ted. 

94. The bars of the grate fhould be triangular, and placed with 
an angle pointed downwards, and not above half an inch diftant. 
The grate fhould be fixed on the outfide of the body. 

95. The body may be cylindrical or elliptical, and it muff have 
apertures for introducing the fuel and the fubjects of the opera- 
tion, and for conveying away the fmoke and vapors. 

96. When thecombufHon is fupported by the current of air 
naturally excited bv the burning of the fuel, it is called a wind- 
furnace ; when it is accelerated by increafing the velocity of the 
current by bellows, it forms a blafl furnace ; and when the body 
of the furnace is covered with a dome, which twminates in the 
chimney, it conititutes a reverberatory furnace. 

97. Furnaces are either fixed, and built of fire brick, or porta- 
ble, and fabricated of plate iron. When of iron, they mult be lin- 
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ed with fome badly conducing and T refra£tory fubftance, both to 
prevent the diflipation of heat, and to defend the iron againft the 
aftion of the fire. A mixture of fcales of iron and powdered titles 
worked up with blood, hair, and clay, is much recommended ; and 
ProrefTor Hagen fays, thas it is lefs apt to fplit and crack when ex- 
pofed at once to a violent heat, than when dried gradually, accord- 
ing to the common directions. Dr. Black employed two different 
coatings. Next to the. iron he applied a compofition of three parts 
by weight of charcoal, and one of fine clay. Thefe are firft mixed 
in the ftate of fine powder, and then worked up with as much wa- 
ter as will permit the mafs to be formed into balls, which are ap- 
plied to the fides of the furnace, and beat very firm and compact 
with the face of a broad hammer, to the thicknefs of about one 
inch and a half in general, but fo as to give an elliptical form to the 
cavity. Over this, another lute, compofed of fix or feven parts of 
fand, and one of clay, is to be applied in the fame manner, to the 
thicknefs of about half an inch. Thefe lutes muft be allowed to 
become perfectly dry before the furnace is heated, which fhould 
at firft. be done gradually. 

98. Heat may be applied to veffels employed in chemical ope- 
raions, 

a. Dire&ly, as in the open fire and reverberatory furnace. 

b. Or through the medium of fand ; the fand bath. 

c. Of water ; the water bath. 

d. Of fleam ; the vapor bath. 

e. Of air, as in the muffle. 

Chemical Operations. 

99. In all chemical operations, combination takes place, and 
there are very few of them in which decompofition does not alfo 
occur. For the fake of method, we fhall confider them as princi- 
pally intended to produce, 

a. A change in the form of aggregation. 

b. Combination. 

c. Decompofition. 

100. The form of aggregation may be altered by, 

a. Fufion. 

b. Vaporization. 

c. Condensation. 

d. Congelation. 

e. Coagulation. 

lOi. Fufion is the converfion of a folid into a liquid by the 
fole agency of caloric. Subftances differ very much in the degrees 
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of their fufibility ; fome, as water and mercury, exifting as fluids 
in the ordinary temperatures of the atmofphere ; while others, as 
the pure earths, cannot be melted by any heat we can produce. 

102. Liquefaction is commonly employed toexprefs the melting 
of fubftances, as tallow, wax, rcfin, &c. which pafs through inter- 
mediate ftates of fof tnefs, before they become fluid. Fufion is the 
melting of fir'j fiances which pafs immediately from the folid to 
the fluid (late, as the falts and metals, except iron and platinum. 

103. When, in confequence of fufion, the fubflances operated 
on acquire a greater or lefs degree of tranfparency, a denfe uni- 
form texture^and great brittlenefs, and exhibit a conchoidal frac- 
ture, with a fpecular furface, and the edges of the fragments very 
fharp, it is termed vitrijication. 

104. In general, fimple fubftances are lefs fufible than com- 
pounds ; for example, the fimple earths cannot be melted fingly, 
but when mixed are eafily fufed. The additions which are fome- 
times made to refractory fubftances to promote their fufion, are 
termed^W^. 

105. An open fire is fufficient to melt fome fubftances, others 
require the heat of a furnace. 

106. The veffels in which fufion is performed, muft refill the 
heat neceffary for the operation. In fome inftances, an iron or 
copper ladle or pot may be ufed, but muft commonly crucibles are 
employed. Crucibles are of various fizes. The large crucibles 
are generally conical, with a fmall fpout for the convenience of 
pouring out ; the fmall ones are truncated triangular pyramids, and 
are commonly fold in nefts. 

107. The Heffian crucibles are compofed of clay and fand, and 
when good, will withftand an intenfe heat for many hours, without 
foftening or melting ; but they are difpofed to crack when fud- 
denly heated or cooled. This inconvenience may be on many oc- 
cafions avoided, by ufing a double crucible, and filling up the in- 
terftice with fand, or by covering the crucible with a lute of clay 
and fand, by which means the heat is tranfmitted more gradually 
and equally. Thofe which ring clearly when ftruck, and are of 
an uniform thicknefs, and have a reddifh brown color, without 
black fpots, are reckoned the belt. 

108. Wedgewood's crucibles are made of clay mixed with baked 
clay finely pounded, and are in every refpect fuperior to the Hef- 
fian, but they are very expenfive. 

109. The black lead crucibles, formed of clay and plumbago, 
are very durable, refill fudden changes of temperature, and may 
be repeatedly ufed, but they are deftroyed when faline fubftances 
are melted in ihem, and fuffer combuftion when expofed red hot 
to a current of air. 

110. When placed in a furnace, crucibles fhould never be fe't 
upon the bars of the grate, but always upon a fupport. They may 
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be covered, to prevent the fuel or aflies from falling into them, 
with a lid of the fame materials, or with another crucible inverted 
over them. 

in. When the fufion is completed, the fubflance may be either 
permitted to cool in the crucible, or may be poured into a heated 
mould annointed with tallow, never with oil, or what is ftill bet- 
ter, covered with a thin coating of chalk, which is applied by lay- 
ing it over with a mixture of chalk diffufed in water, and then, 
evaporating the water completely by heat. To prevent the cru- 
cible from being broken by cooling too rapidly, it is to be either 
replaced in the furnace, to cool gradually with it, or covered with 
fome veffel to prevent its being expofed immediately to the air. 

112. Fufion is performed with the intentions, 

a. Of weakening the attraction of aggregation. 

1. To facilitate mechanical divifion. 

2. To promote chemical a£lion. 

b. Of feparating from each other, fubflances of different de- 
grees of fufibility. 

113. Vaporization is the converfion of a folid or fluid into va- 
por by the agency of caloric. Although vaporability be merely 
a relative term, fubflances are faid to be permanently elaftic, vol- 
atile, or fixed. The permanently elaftic fluids or gafes are thofe 
which cannot be condenfed into a fluid or folid form by any ab- 
flra£tion of caloric we are capable of producing. Fixed fubflances, 
on the contrary, are thofe which cannot be converted into vapor 
by great increafe of temperature. The preffure of the atmof- 
phere has very confiderable efFeft in varying the degree at which 
fubflances arc converted into vapor. Some folids, unlefs fub- 
jefted to very great preffure, are at once converted into vapor, al- 
though mofl of them pafs through the intermediate flate of fluidity. 

114. Vaporization is employed, 

- a. To feparate fubflances differing in volatility. 

b. To promote chemical aftion. 

115. When employed with either of thefe views, 
a. No regard is paid to the fubflances volatilized, 

1. From folids, as in uflulation and charring. 

2. From fluids, as in evaporation. 

^. Or the fubftances vaporized are condenfed in proper vcffe's. 

1. In a liquid form, as in diftillation. 

2. In a folid form as in fublimation. 

c. Or the fubflances vaporized are collected in their gafeous 
form, in a pneumatic apparatus. 

116. Uflulation is almofl entirely a metallurgic operation, and is 
emplo)eu to expel the fu!phurand arfenic contained in fome me- 
tallic ores. It is performed on fmall quantities in lefts placed 
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within a muffle. Tefts are (hallow veflels made of boneafhes or 
baked clay. Muffles are veffels of baked clay, of a femi cylin- 
drical form, the flat fide forming the floor, and the arched portion 
the roof and fides. The end and fides are perforated with holes 
for the free tranfmiflion of air, and the open extremity is placed 
at the door of the furnace, for the infpeclion and manipulation of 
the procefs. The reverberatory furnace is commonly employed 
for roafting, and the heat as at firfl very gentle, and flowly raifed 
to rednefs. It is accelerated by expofing as large a furface of the 
fubftance to be roafted as poffible, and by ftirring it frequently, 
fo as to prevent any agglutination, and to bring every part in fuc- 
ceffion to the furface. 

117. Charring may be performed on any of the compound ox- 
ides, by fubjecting them to a degree of heat fufficient to expel all 
their hydrogene, nitrogene, and fuperabundant oxygene, while 
the carbon, being a fixed principle, remains behind in the ftate of 
charcoal. The temperature neceffary for the operation may be 
produced either by the combuftion of other fubftances, or by the 
partial combuftion of the fubftance to be charred. In the former 
cafe, the operation may be performed in any veflel which excludes 
the accefsof air, while it permits the efcape of the vapors form- 
ed. In the latter, the accefs ofairmuftbe regulated in fuch a 
manner, that it may be fupprefied whenever the combuftion has 
reached the requifite degree ; for if continued to be admitted, the 
charcoal itfelf would be diffipated in the form of carbonic acid 
gas, and nothing would remain but the alkaline and earthy mat- 
ter, which thefe fubftances always contain. When combuftion is 
carried this length, the procefs is termed incineration. The va- 
pors which arife in the operation of charring, are fometimes con- 
denfed, as in the manufacture of tar. 

n 8. Evaporation is the converfion of a fluid into vapor, by its 
combination with caloric. In this procefs, the atmofphereis not a 
neceflary agent, but rather a hindrance, by its preflure. This iorms 
a criterion between evaporation and fpontaneous evaporation, 
which is merely the folution of a fluid in air. 

119. It L performed in open, (hallow, or hemifpherical veflels 
of filver, tinned copper or iron, earthen ware or glafs. The nec- 
eflary caloric may be furniflied by means of an open fire, a lamp, 
or a furnace, either immediately, or with the intervention of fand, 
water, or vapor. The degree' of heat muft be regulated by the 
nature of the fubftance operated on. In general, it fhould notbc 
greater than what is abfolutelynecelfary. 

120. Evaporation may be, 

a. Partial. 

1. From faline fluids, concentration. 
c. Fromvifcid fluids, infpiflation. 

b. Total, exficcation. 
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121. Concentration is employed, 

a. To leffen the quantity of diluting fluids, dephlegmation. 

b. To prepare for cryftallization. 

122. Infpijfation is almofl confined to animal and vegetable fub- 
ftances ; and as thefe are apt to be partially decomposed by heat, 
or to become empyreumatic, it fhould always be performed, efpe- 
cially towards the end of the procefs, in a water or vapor bath. 

123. Exficcation is here taken in a very limited fenfe ; for the 
term is alfo with propriety ufed to exprefs the drying of vegeta- 
bles by a gentle heat, the efflorefcene of falts, and the abftraftion 
of moifture from mixtures of infoluble powders with water, by- 
means of chalk ftones or powdered chalk preffed into a fmooth 
mafs. At prefent, we limit its meaning to the total expulfion of 
moifture from any body by means of caloric. 

124. The exficcation of compound oxides fhould always be per- 
formed in the water bath. 

125. Salts are deprived of their water of cryftallization by ex- 
pofmg them to the action of heat in a glafs veffel or iron ladle. 
Sometimes they firftdiffolvein their water of cryftallization, or 
undergo what is called the watery fuJion t and are afterwards con- 
verted into a dry mafs by its total expulfion ; as in the calcination 
of borax or burning of alum. 

126. When exficcation is attended with a crackling noife, and 
fplitting of the fait, as in muriate of foda, it is termed decrepita* 
tion, and is performed by throwing into a heated iron veffel, fmall 
quantities of the fait at a time, covering it up, and waiting until 
Ihe decrepitation be over, before a frefh quantity is thrown in. 

127. Exficcation is performed on faline bodies, to render them 
more acrid or pulverulent, or to prepare them for chemical opera- 
tions. Animal and vegetable fnbftances are exficcated to give 
them a folid form, and to prevent their fermentation. 

128. Condenfation is the reverfe of expanfion, and is produced 
either, 

a. By mechanical preffure forcing out the caloric in a fenfible 
form, as water is fqueezed out of a fponge, or, 

b. By the chemical abftrafclion of caloric, which is followed 
by an approximation of the particles of the fubftance. 

129. The latter fpecies of condenfation only is the object of 
our inveftigation at prefent. In this way we may be fuppofed to 
condenfe, 

a. Subftances exifting naturally as gafes or vapors. 

b. Subftances, naturally folid or fluid, converted into vapors 
by adventitious circumftances. 

F 
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130. The former inftance is almoft fuppofititious ; for we are 
not able, by any ammunition of temperature, to reduce the per- 
manently elaftic fluids, to a fluid or folid ftate. 

131. The latter inftance is always preceded by vaporization, 
and comprehends thofe operations in which the fubftanccs vapor- 
ized are condenfed in proper veflels. When the produft is a 
fluid, it is termed diftillation ; when folid, fublimation. 

132. Diftillation is faid to be performed, 

a. Via kumidd, when fluids are the fubje&s of the opera- 
tion. 

b. Via Jiccd, when folids are fubjecled to the operation, and 
the fluid produ£t arifes from decompofuion, and a new ar- 
rangement of the conftituent principles. 

133. The objefts of diftillation are, 

a. To feparate more volatile fluids from lefs volatile fluids 

or folids. 
h. To promote the union of different fubilances. 

c. To generate new produces by the a£Hon or fire. 

j 34. In all diftillations, the heat applied fhould not be greater 
than what is neceflary for the formation of the vapor, and even 
to this degree it fhould be gradually raifed. The vefTels alfo in 
which the diftillation is performed, fhould never be filled above 
one half, and fometimes not above one fourth, left the fubftance 
contained in them fhould boil over. 

135. As diftillation is a combination of evaporation and con- 
denfation, the apparatus confifts of two principal parts : 

a. The veflels in which the vapors are formed. 

b. The veflels in which they are condenfed. 

136. The vefTels employed for both purpofes are very various 
in their fliapes, according to the manner in which the operation is 
conduced. The firft difference depends on the direction of the 
vapor after its formation. It either, 

a. Defcends ; diftillation per defcen/um. 

b. Afcends ; diftillation per afcenfum. 

c. Orpafles off by the fide ; diftillation per latus. 

137. In the diftillation per defcen/um, a perforated plate of tin- 
ned iron, or other materials, is fixed within any convenient veflel, 
fo as to leave a fpace beneath it. On this the fubjeft of the ope- 
ration is laid, and over it is placed another plate, accurately clofing 
the mouth of the veflel, and fufficiently ftrong to fupport the 
fuel. Thus the heat is applied from above, and the vapor is 
forced to defcend into the inferior cavity, where it is condenfed. 
In this way the oil of cloves is prepared, tar is manufactured, and 
mercury and zinc feparated from their ores. 
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138. In the diftillation ;!^r afcenfum, the vapor is allowed to 
arife to fome height, and then is conveyed away to be condenfed. 
The veflel moft commonly employed tor this purpofe is the com- 
mon copper ftill, which confifts of a body for containing the ma- 
terials, and a head into which the vapor afcends. From the 
middle of the head a tube rifes for a fhort way, and is then re- 
flected downwards, through which the fteam paffes to be condenf- 
ed. Another kind of head, rifing to a great height before it is 
reflected, is fometimes ufed for feparating fluids, which differ lit- 
tle in volatility, as it was fuppofed that the lefs volatile vapors 
would be condenfed and fall back into the ftill, while only the 
more volatile vapors would arife to the top, fo as to pafs to the 
refrigeratory. The fame object may be more conveniently at- 
tained by managing the fire with caution and addrefs. The 
greater the furface expofed, and the lefs the height the vapors 
have to afcend, the more rapidly does the diftillation proceed ; 
and fo well are thefe principles underftood by the Scotch diftillers, 
that they do not take more than three minutes to difcharge a ftill 
containing 50 gallons of wafh. 

139. The condenfing apparatus ufed with the common ftill is 
very fimple. The tube in which the head terminates, is inferted 
into the upper end of a pipe, which is kept cool by paffing through 
a vaffel filled with water, called the refrigeratory. This pipe is 
commonly made of a ferpentine form; but as this renders it difficult 
to be cleaned, Dr. Black recommends a figmoid pipe. The refrig- 
eratory may be furnifhed with a ftopcock, that when the water 
it contains becomes too hot, and does not condenfe all the vapor 
produced, it may be changed for cold water. From the lower 
end of the pipe, the product of the diftillation drops into the vef- 
fel deftined to receive it ; and we may obferve, that when any 
vapor iffues along with it, we fhould either diminifh the powerof 
the fire, or change the water in the refrigeratory. 

140. Circulation was a procefs fortnerly in ufe. It confided in 
arranging the apparatus, fo that the vapors were no fooner con- 
denfed into a fluid form, than this fluid returned back into the dif- 
tilling veffels to be again vaporized ; and was effected by diftil- 
ling in a glafs veffel, with fo long a neck that the vapors were 
condenfed before they efcaped at the upper extremity, or by in- 
verting one matrafs within another. 

141. When corrofive fubftances are diftilled in this way, the 
cucurbit and alembic are ufed ; but thefe fubftances are more con- 
veniently diftilled per latus. 

142. The diftillation per latus is performed in a retort or pear- 
fhaped veffel, having the neck bent to one fide. The body of a 
good retort is well rounded, uniform in its appearance, and of an 
equal thicknefs, and the neck is fufficienily bent to allow the 
Yapors, when condenfed, to run freelv away, but not fo much as 
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to render the application of the receiver inconvenient, or to bring 
it too near the furnace. The paffage from the body into the 
neck muflbe perfeflly free and fufficiemly wide, otherwise the 
vapors produced in the retort only circulate in its body, without 
pafling over into the receiver. For introducing liquors into the 
retort without foiling its neck, which would injure the produft, 
a bent funnel is neceffary. It muft be fufficieptly long to intro- 
duce the liquor direflly into the body of the retort ; and in with- 
drawing it, we mud carefully keep it applied to the upper part 
of the retort, that the drop hanging from it may not touch the in- 
fide of the neck. In fome cafes, where a mixture of different fub- 
flances is to be diftilled, it is convenient and neceflary to have 
the whole apparatus properly adjufted before the mixture is 
made, and we muff therefore employ a tubulated retort, or a re- 
tort furnifhed with an aperture, accurately clofed with a ground 
ffopper. 

143. The tubulature fhould be placed on the upper convex 
part of the retort before it bends to form the neck, fo that a fluid 
poured through it may fall direftly into the body without foiling 
the neck. 

144. Retorts are made of various materials. Flintglafs is com- 
monly ufed when the heat is not fo great as to melt it. For dif- 
tillations which require exceffive degrees of heat, retorts of earthern 
ware, or coated (73. Seel. 2.) glafs retorts are employed. Quick- 
filver is diftilled in iron retorts. 

145. The fimpieft condenfing apparatus ufed with the retort, is 
the common glafs receiver ; which is a veffel of a conical or glob- 
ular form, having a neck fufficiemly wide to admit of the neck 
of the retort being introduced within it. To prevent the lofs and 
diffipation oi the vapors to be condenfed, the retort and receiver 
may be accurately ground to each other, or fecured by fome 
proper lute. To prevent the receiver from being heated by the 
caloric evolved during the condenfation of vapors in it, we muft, 
employ fome means to keep it cool. It is either immerfed in 
cold water, or covered with fnow, or pounded ice, or a conflant 
evaporation is Supported from its furface, by covering it with a 
cloth, which is kept moift by means of the defcent of water, from 
a veffel placed above it, though minute fyphojis or fpongy worft- 
ed threads. But as, during the procefs of diftiilation, permanent- 
ly elaftic fluids are olten produced, which would endanger the 
breaking of the veffel s, thefe are permitted to efcape either 
through a tubulature, or hole in t-he fide of the receiver, or rather 
through a hole made in the luting (77. Sect. 2.) Receivers having 
a fpout '{fuing from their fide, are ufed when wewifh to keep fep- 
arate the produces obtained at different periods of any diftiila- 
tion. For condenfing very volatile vapors, a feries of receivers, 
communicating with each other, termed Adopters, were formerly 
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ufed ; but thefe are now entirely fuperfeded by Woulfe's appara- 
tus. 

146. This apparatus confiilsof a tubulated retort, adapted to a 
tubulated receiver. With the tubulature of the receiver, a three 
necked bottle is connected by means of a bent tube, the further 
extremity of which is immerfed, one or more inches, in fome fluid 
contained in the bottle. A feries of two or three fimilar bottles 
are connected with this firft bottle in the fame way. In the 
middle tubulature of each bottle, a glafs tube is fixed, having its 
lower extremity immerfed about a quarter of an inch in the fluid. 
The height of the tube above the furface of the fluid muft be 
greater than the fum of the columns of fluid Handing over the 
further extremities of the connecting tubes, in all the bottles or 
veflels more remote from the retort. Tubes foadjuited are term- 
ed Tubes of Safety, for they prevent that reflux of fluid from ths 
more remote into the nearer bottles, and into the receiver itfelf, 
which would otherwife inevitably happen, on any condenfation of 
vapor taking place in the retort, receiver, or nearer bottles. — 
Different contrivances for the fame purpofe have been defcribed 
by Meffrs. Welter and Burkitt; and a very ingenious mode of con- 
necting the veffels without lute, has been invented by Citizen Gi- 
rard, but they would not beeafily underftood without plates. The 
further tubulature of the laft bottle is commonly connected with a 
pneumatic apparatus, by means of a bent tube. When the whole 
is properly adjufted, air blown into the retort fhould pafs through 
the receiver, rife in bubbles through the fluids contained in each 
of the bottles, and at laft efcape by the bent tube. In the re- 
ceiver, thofe produces of diflillation are collected, which are con- 
denfable by cold alone. The firft bottle is commonly filled with 
water, and the others with alkaline folutions, or other aftive 
fluids ; and as the permanently elaftic fluids produced, are fuccef- 
fively fubjected to the aftion of all of thefe, only thofe gafes will 
efcape by the bent tube which are not abforbable by any of 
them. 

Pneumatic Apparatus. 

147. The great importance of the elaftic fluids in modern chem- 
iftry, has rendered an acquaintance with the means of collecting 
and preferving them indifpenfable. 

148. When a gas is produced by any means, it may be received 
either, 

a. Into veffels abfolutely empty ; or, 

b. Into inverted veffels, filled with fome fluid, on which it ex- 
erts no aftion. 

149. The firft mode (148. a.) of collecting gafes, may be fulfilled 
by means of a bladder, moiftened fufficiently to make it perfectly 
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pliable, and then compreffed fo as to prcfs out every particle of air 
from its cavity. In this ftate it may be eafily filled with any gas. 
An oiled filk bag will anfwer the fame purpofe, and is more con- 
venient in fome refpe&s, as it may be made of any fize or form. 

iko. Glafs or metallic veffels, fuch as balloons, may alfo be 
emptied for the purpofe ot receiving gafes, by fitting them with a 
ftopcock, and exhaufting the air from them by means of an air 
pump. 

ic i. But the fecond mode of collecting gafes is the moft conven- 
ient and common. It confifls in conducting the ftream of gas 
into an inverted glafs jar, or any other veffel filled with water or 
mercury. The gas afcends to the upper part of the veffel, and 
difplaces the fluid. In this way gas may be kept a very long 
time, provided a fmall quantity of the fluid be left in the veffels, 
which prevents both the efcape oi the gas, and the admiffion of 
atmofpheric air. 

152. The veffels may be of various lhapes ; but the moft com- 
monly employed are cylindrical. They may either be open only 
at one extremity, or furniihed at the other with a ftopcock. 

1.53. The manner of filling thefe veffels with fluid, is to im- 
merfe them completely in it, with the open extremity directed a 
little upwards, fo that the whole air may efcape from them, and 
then inverting them with their mouths downwards. 

1.54. For filling them with convenience, a trough or ciftern is 
commonly ufed. This either fhould be hollowed out of a folid 
block of wood or marble ; or, if it be conftru£led of wood fimply.it 
muff be lined with lead or tinned copper. Its fize may vary very 
much ; but it muft contain a fufficient depth of fluid to cover the 
largeft tranfverfe diameter of the veffels to be filled in it. At one 
end or fide, there fhould be a fhelf for holding the veffels after 
they are filled. This fhelf fhould be placed about an inch and a 
half below the furface ot the fluid, and fhould be perforated with 
feveral holes, forming the apices of correfponding conical excava- 
tions on the lower fide, through which, as through inverted fun- 
nels, gafeous fluids may be more eafily introduced into the veffels 
placed over them. *•*& 

1 55- In general, the veffels ufed with a mercurical apparatus 
fhould be flronger and fmaller than thofe for a water ciftern and 
we muft have a variety of glafs and elaftic tubes for conveying 
the gafes from the veffels in which they are formed to the funnels 
under the fhelf. 

156^. Redtfication'n the repeated diftillation of any fluid. When 

term- 
fub- 
illed 

irom tne lame lubltance, or a trefh quantity of the fame fubftance 
it is denominated Cohobation. ' ' 
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157. Sublimation differs from diflillation only in the form of 
the product. When it is compact, it is termed a Sublimate ; when 
loofe and fpongy, it formerly had the improper appellation ot 
Flowers. Sublimation is fometimes performed in a crucible, and 
the vapors are condenfed in a paper cone, or in another crucible 
inverted over it, fometimes in the lower part of a glafs flalk, cu- 
curbit or phial, and the condenfation is effected in the upper part 
or capital, and fometimes in a retort with a very fhort and wide 
neck, to which a conical receiver is fitted. The heat is moft com-. 
monly applied through the medium of a fand bath ; and the degree 
of heat, and the depth to which the veffel is inferted in it, are re- 
gulated by the nature of the fublimation. 

158. Congelation is the reduction of a fluid to a folid form, in 
confequence of the abftraction oi caloric. The means employed 
for ab drafting the caloric, are the evaporation of volatile fluids, 
the folution of folids, and the contact of cold bodies. 

1 59' Coagulation is the converfion of a fluid into a folid of great- 
er or lefs confidence, merely in confequence of a new arrangement 
of its particles, as during the procefs there is no feparation of ca- 
loric or any other fubftance. The means of producing coagula- 
tion, are increafe ot temperature, and the addition of certain fub- 
itances, as acids and runnets. 

Combination. 

160. Chemical combination is the intimate union of the par- 
ticles of at leaft two heterogeneous bodies. It is the effect refulting 
from the exertion of the attraction of affinity, and is therefore fub- 
jefted to all the laws of affinity (13.) 

16 1. To produce the chemical union of any bodies, it is necef- 

fary, 

1. That they poffefs affinity for each other. 

2. That their particles come into actual contact. 

3. That the flrength of the affinity be greater than any coun- 
teracting caufes which may be prefent. 

162. The principal counteracting caufes are, 

1. The attraction of aggregation. 

2. Affinities for other fubftances. 

163. The means to be employed for overcoming the action of 
•ther affinities (15.) will be treated of under Decompofition. 

164. The attratlion of aggregation is overcome by means of, 

1. Mechanical divifion (28. Sect. 2.) 

2. The action of caloric (22.) 
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165. Combination is facilitated by increafing the points of a£lual 
contact, 

1. By mechanical agitation. 

2. By condenfation ; compreflion. 

166. The proceffes employed for producing combination, may 
be confidered, 

1. With regard to the nature of the fubflances combined j and 

2. To the nature of the compound produced. 
Gafes. 

1. Combine with gafes ; 

2. And diffolve fluids or folids ; 

3. Or are abforbed by them. 
Fluids, 

1. Are diflblved in gafes ; 

2. Or abforb them. 

3. Combine with fluids, 

4. And diflblve folids ; 

5. Or are rendered folid by them. 
5olids, 

1. Are diflblved in fluids and in gafes ; or 

2. Abforb gafes, 

3. And folidify fluids. 

167. The combination of gafes with each other, in fome in- 
fiances, takes place when fimply mixed together : Thus nitrous 
and oxygen gafes combine as foon as they come into contact ; 
in other inftances, it is neceflary to elevate their temperature to 
a degree fufBcient for their inflammation, either by means of the 
electric fpark, or the contact of an ignited body, as in the combi- 
nation of oxygen gas with hydrogen or nitrogen gas. 

168. When gafes combine with each other, there is always a 
confiderable dimunition of bulk, and not unfrequently they are 
condenfed into a liquid or folid form. Hydrogen and oxygen 
gafes form water ; muriatic acid and ammonia gafes form folid 
muriate of ammonia. But when the combination is effected by 
ignition, a violent expanfion, which endangers the burfting of the 
veffels, previoufly takes place, in confequence of the increafe of 
temperature. 

169. Solutionis the dimunition of aggregation in any folid or 
fluid fubftance, in confequence of its entering into chemical com- 
bination. The fubftance, whether folid or fluid, whofe aggrega- 
tion is leffened, is termed the Solvend ; and the fubftance, by 
whofe agency the folution is effeaed, is often called the Menftru- 
um or Solvent. 

170. Solution is faid to be performed via humidd, when the na- 
tural form of the folvent is fluid ; but when the agency of heat is 
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necefTary to give the folvent its fluid form, the folution is faid to 
be performed via Jiccd. 

ijt. The diflblving power of each menftruum is limited, and 
is determinate with regard to each folvend. The folubility of 
bodies is alfo limited and determinate with regard to each men- 
ftruum. 

172. When any menftruum has diflblved the greateft poffible 
quantity of any folvend, it is faid to be faturated with it. But, 
in fome cafes, although faturated with one fubftance, it is ftill ca- 
pable of diflblving others : Thus a faturated folution of muriate 
of fodi will diflblve a certain quantity of nitrate of potafs, and af- 
ter that a portion of muriate of ammonia. 

173. The diflblving power of folvents, and confequently the 
folubility of folvends, are generally increafed by increafe of tem- 
perature ; and converfely this power is diminifhed by diminution 
of temperature ; fo that, from a faturated folution, a feparation of 
a portion of the folvend generally takes place on any reduction 
of temperature. This property becomes extremely ufeful in ma- 
ny chemical operations, efpecialiy in cryftallization. 

174. Particular terms have been applied to particular cafes of 
folution. 

175. The folution of a fluid in the atmofphere is termed fpon- 
ianeous evaporation. It is promoted by expofing a large furface, 
by frequently renewing the air in contaft with the furface, and 
by increafe of temperature. 

176. Some folids have fo ftrong an affinity for water, that they 
attract it from the atmofphere in fufficient quantity to diflblve 
them. Thefe are faid to deliquefce. Others, on the contrary, re- 
tain their water of cryftallization with fo weak a force, that the 
atmofphere attrafls it from them, fo that they crumble into pow- 
der. Thefe are faid to ejflorefte. Both operations are promoted 
by expofing large furfaces, and by a current of air; but the lat- 
ter is facilitated by a warm dry air, and the former by a cold hu- 
mid atmofphere. 

177. Solution is alfo employed to feparate fubftances, (for ex- 
ample, faline bodies) which are foluble in the menftruum, from 
others which are not. When our object is to obtain the foluble 
fubftance in a ftate of purity, the operation is termed lixiviation, 
and as fmall a quantity of the menftruum as is poffible is ufed. 
When, however, it is employed to free an infoluble fubftance 
from foluble impurities, it is termed edulcoration, which is beft 
performed by ufing a very large quantity of the menftruum. 

178. Organic produces being generally compofed of heteroge- 
neous fubftances, are only partially foluble in the different men- 
ftrua. To the folution of any of thefe fubftances, while the others 
remain undiffolved, the term extraclion is applied ; and when, by 
evaporation, the fubftance extracted is reduced to a folic! form, it 
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is termed an Extraa, which is hard or foft, watery or fpirituous, 
according to the degree of confiftency it acquires, and the nature 
of the menftruum employed. 

179- Infufion is employed to extract the virtues of aromatic 
and volatile fubftances, which would be diffipated by decoction, 
and deftroyed by maceration, and to feperate fubftances of eafy 
folution from others which are lefs foluble. The procefs confifts 
in pouring upon the fubftance to be infufed, placed in a proper 
velfel, the menftruum, either hot or cold, according to the direc- 
tion, covering it up, agitating it frequently, and after a due time 
draining or decanting off the liquor, which is now termed the In- 
fufion. 

180. Maceration differs from infufion, in being continued fora 
longer time, and can only be employed for fubftances which do 
not eafily ferment or fpoil. 

181. Digeftion, on the other hand, differs from maceration only 
in the activity of the menftruum being promoted by a gentle de- 
gree of heat. It is commonly performed in a glafs matrafs, which 
fhould only be filled one third, and covered with a piece of wet 
bladder, pierced with one or more fmall holes, fo that the evapo- 
ration of the menftruum may be prevented as much as poffible, 
without rifle of bur fting the veffel. The veffel may be heated, 
either by means of the fun's rays, of a common fire, or of the 
fand bath ; and when the laft is employed, the veffel fhculd not 
be funk deeper in the fand than the portion that is filled. Some- 
times when the menftruum employed is valuable, a diftilling ap- 
paratus is ufed to prevent any wafte of it. At other times, a blind 
capital is luted on the matrafs, or a fmaller matrafs is inverted 
within a larger one ; and as the vapor which arifes is condenfed 
in it, and runs back into the larger, the procefs in this form has 
got the name of Circulation. 

182. Deco&ionis performed by fubjecling the fubftances oper- 
ated on to a degree of heat which is fufficient to convert the men- 
ftruum into vapor, and can only be employed with advantage for 
extracting principles which are not volatile, and from fubftances 
whofe texture is fo denfe and compact as to refill the lefs aftive 
methods of folution. When the menftruum is valuable, that por- 
tion of it which is converted into vapor, is generally faved by 
condenfing it in a diftilling apparatus (136. Sect. 2.) 

183. Solutions in alcohol are termed Tinftures, and in vinegar 
or wine, Medicated vinegars or^wines. The folution of metals 
in mercury is termed Amalgamation. The combinations of other 
metals with each other form Alloys. 

184- Abjorption is the condenfation of a gas into a fluid or fol- 
id form, in confequence of its combination with a fluid or folid. 
It is facilitated by increafe of furface and agitation ; and the 
power of abforption in fluids is much increafed by cornpreflion 
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and diminution of temperature, although in every inflance it b« 
limited and determinate. Dr. Nooth invented an ingenious ap- 
paratus for combining gafes with fluids, and Meflrs. Schweppe, 
.Paul and Cuthbertfon have very advantageoufly employed com- 
preflion. 

185. Fluids often become folid by entering into combination 
with lolids, and this change is always accompanied by confiderable 
increafe of temperature, as in the flaking of lime. 

Decomposition. 

186. Decompofition is the feparation of bodies which were chem- 
ically combined. 

187. It can only be affe£ted by the agency of fubftances pof- 
fefling a ftronger affinity for one or more of the conftituents of the 
compound, than thefe poffefs for each other (16.) 

188. Decompofition has acquired various appellations accord- 
ing to the phenomena which accompany it. 

189. Dijfolution differs from folution in being accompanied by 
the decompofition, or a change in the nature of the fubftancedif- 
folved. Thus we correctly fay, a folution of lime in muriatic 
acid, and diffolution of chalk in muriatic acid. 

190. Sometimes a gas is feparated during the a£lion of bodies 
on each other. When this efcapes with confiderable violence and 
agitation of the fluid, it is termed effervefcence. The gas is very 
frequently allowed to efcape into the atmofphere, but at other 
times is either collected in a pneumatic apparatus, or made to en- 
ter into fome new combination. The veffels in which an effer- 
vefcing mixture is made, fhould be high and fufficiently large, to 
prevent any lofs of the materials from their running over, and in 
fome cafes the mixture muff be made flowly and gradually. 

191. Precipitation is the reverie of folution. It comprehends 
all thofeproceffes in which a folid is obtained by the decompofi- 
tion of a folution. The fubftance feparated is termed a Precipi- 
tate, if it fink to the bottom of the fluid ; or a Cream, if it fwim 
above it. Precipitation, like folution, is performed either via 
humidd, or vidficcd (170. Sect. 2.) 

J92. Precipitation is effected, 

1. By leffening the quantity of the folvent \ty evaporation. 

2. By diminishing its powers, as by reduction of tempera- 
ture, or dilution. 

3. Or by the addition of fome chemical agent, which from 
its more powerful affinities, 

a. Either combines with the folvent, and precipitates the 
, folvend ; 

b. Or forms itfelf an infoluble compound with fome con- 
stituent of the folution. 

193. The objects of precipitation are, 
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1. The reparation of fub fiances from folutions in which they 
are contained. 

2. The purification of folutions from precipitable impurities. 

3. The formation of new combinations. 

194. The two firlt means of precipitation have been already 
noticed (1 18, and 173, Sect. 2.) 

195. In performing it in the lad manner, we may obferve the 
following rules : 

1. The folution and precipitant muff poiTefs the requifite de- 
gree of purity. 

2. The folution mould be perfeftly faturated, to avoid un- 
neceflary expenditure of the folvent or precipitant. 

3. The one is to be added (lowly and gradually to the other. 

4. After each addition, they are to be thoroughly mixed by 
agitation. 

£. We mufl allow the mixture to fettle, after we think that 
enough of the precipitant has been added, and try a little 
of the clear folution, by adding to it fome of the precipi- 
tant ; if any precipitation takes place, we have not added 
enough of the precipitant. This is neceflary, not only to 
avoid lofs, but in many inftances, the precipitant, if added 
in excels, rediflolves or combines with the precipitate. 

196. After the precipitation is completed, the precipitate is to 
be feparated from the fupernatant fluid by fome of the means al- 
ready noticed (44, 45 Sect. 2.) 

197. When the precipitate is the chief object of our procefs, 
and when it is not foluble in water, it is often advifable to dilute, 
to a confiderable degree, both the folution and precipitant, before 
performing the operation. When it is only difficultly foluble, we 
mufl; content ourfelves with warning the precipitate, after it is 
feparated by filtration. In fome cafes the feparation of the pre- 
cipitate is much affifted by a gentle heat. 

198. Cryjlallization is a fpecies of precipitation, in which the 
particles or the folvend, on feparating from the folution, alTume 
certain determinate forms. 

199. The conditions necelTary for cryilallization are, 

1. That the integrant particles have a tendency to arrange 
themfelvfs in a determinate manner, when acled on by the 
attra£Hon of aggregation. 

2. That they be difaggregated, at lead fo far as to poflefs 
fufficient mobility to aiTume their peculiar arrangement. 

3. That the caufes difaggregating them be (lowly and grad- 
ually removed. 

apo. Notwithstanding the immenfe variety in the forms of cryf- 
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tals, M. Hauy has rendered it probable, that there are only three 
forms of the integrant particles : 

1. The parallelopiped. 

2. The triangular prifm. 

3. The tetrahedron. 

201. But as thefe particles may unite in different ways, either 
by their faces or edges, they will compofe cryftals of various 
forms. 

202. The primitive forms have been reduced to fix : 

1. The parallelopiped. 

2. The regular tetrahedron. 

3. The octahedron with triangular faces. 

4. The fix fided prifm. 

5. The dodecahedron terminated by rhombs. 

6. The dodecahedron with ifofceles triangular face*. 

203. Almoft all fubftances, on cryftallizing, retain a portion of 
water combined with them, which is effential to their exiftence as 
cryftals, and is therefore denominated Water of cryftallization. 
Its quantity varies very much in different cryftallized fubftances. 

204. The means by which the particles of bodies are difaggre- 
gated.fo as to admit of cryftallization, are folution (169, Sect. 2.) 
fufion (101, Sect. 2.) vaporization(ii3,Sect. 2.) or mechanical di- 
vifion and fufpenfion in a fluid medium. 

205. The means by which the difaggregating caufes are remov- 
ed, are evaporation, reduction of temperature, and reft. 

206. When bodies are merely fufpended in a ftate of extreme 
mechanical divifion, nothing but reft is neceflary for their cryftal- 
lization. 

207. When they are difaggregated by fufion or vaporization, 
the regularity of their cryftalsdepends oh the flownefs with which 
their temperature is reduced ; for if cooled too quickly, their par- 
ticles have not time to arrange themfelves, and are converted at 
once into a confufed or unvaried folid mafs. Thus glafs, which 
when cooled quickly, is (o perfectly uniform in its appearance, 
when cooled flowly has a cryftalline texture. But in order to ob- 
tain cryftals by means of fufion, it is often neceflary, alter the 
fubftance has begun to cryftallize, to remove the part which re- 
mains fluid, for otherwife it would fill up the interlaces among 
the cryftals firft formed, and give the whole the appearance of 
one folid mafs. Thus, after a cruft has formed on the too of melt- 
ed fulphur, by pouring off the ftill fluid part, we obtain regular 
cryftals. 

208. The means by which bodies, which have been difaggre- 
gated by folution, are made to cryftallize mo ft regularly, vary ac- 
cording to the habitudes of the bodies with their fol vents and ca- 
loric. 
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209. Some faline fubflances are much more foluble in hot than 
in cold water. Therefore a boiling faturated folution of any of 
thefe will depofite, on cooling, the excefs of fait, which it is unable 
to diffolve when cold. Thefe falts commonly contain much wa- 
ter of crystallization. 

210. Other falts are fcarcely, if at all, more foluble in hot than 
in cold water ; and, therefore, their folutions muft be evaporated 
either by heat or fpontaneoufly. Thefe falts commonly contain 
little water of cryftallization. 

211. The beauty and fize of the cryftals depend upon the pu- 
rity of the folution, its quantity, and the mode oi conducting the 
evaporation, and cooling. 

212. When the fait is not more foluble in hot than in cold wa- 
ter, by means of gentle evaporation a fucceffion of pellicles are 
formed on the top of the folution, which either are removed or 
permitted to fink to the bottom by their own weight ; 3nd the 
evaporation is continued until the cryfiallization be completed. 

213. But when the fait is capable of cryftallizing on cooling, 
the evaporation is only continued until a drop of the folution, 
placed upon fome cold body, fhews a difpofition to cryflallize, or 
at fartheft only until the firft appearance of a pellicle. The folution 
is then covered up, and fet afide to cool, and the more flowly it 
cools, the more regular are the cryftals. The mother water or 
folution, which remains after the cryftals are formed, may be re- 
peatedly treated in the fame way as long as it is capable of fur- 
nifhingany more fait. 

214. When very large and beautiful cryftals are wanted, they 
may be obtained by laying well formed cryftals in a faturated fo- 
lution of the fame fait, and turning them every day. In this way 
their fize may be confiderably increafed, though not without limi- 
tation, for after a certain time they grow fmaller inftead of larger. 

215. Cryftallization is employed, 

1. To obtain cryftallizable fubflances in a ftate of purity. 

2. To feparate them from each other, by taking advantage 
of their different folubility at different temperatures. 

OXYGENIZEMENT. 

216. The combination of oxygen is the objecl of many chem- 
ical and pharmaceutical proceffes. 

217. With regard to the manner of combination, the oxygenize- 
mentmav take place, either, 

a. Without theprodu&ion ofheat and light, to exprefs which 
there is no other than the generic term oxygen; zement ; or 

b. With the production ot heat and light, combujhon. 

1. In fubflances which remain fixed at the temperature 
neceffary for their combuftion, there is no other mor« 
fpecific term. 
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2. In fubftances which exift as gafes, or are previoufly re. 
duced to the ftate of vapor by the temperature necefla- 
ry, it is termed inflammation ; and if it proceed with 
very great violence and rapidly, deflagration. 

218. Combuftion and inflammation have been already (116.) 
defcribed. 

219. Deflagration from its violence muff always be performed 
with caution. The common mode of conducing this procefs, is 
to introduce the fubftances to be deflagrated together into any 
convenient veffel, commonly an iron pot, or crucible heated to 
rednefs. But to obviate any inconvenience, and to enfure the 
fuccefs of the procefs they are previoufly made perfectly dry, re- 
duced to powder, and thoroughly mixed together, and they are 
deflagrated gradually, for example by fpoonfuls ; but we muff, 
take care always to examine the fpoon, left a fpark fhould adhere 
to it, which might fet fire to the whole mafs. During the procefs, 
the portion introduced fhould be frequently ftirred. 

220. The oxygen neceffary for thefe proceffes,may be derived 
from the decompofition, 

a. Of oxygen gas or atmofpheric air. 

b. Of oxides, particularly water. 

• c. Of acids and their combinations, efpecially the oxygenized 
muriatic and nitric acids. 

221. The different modes of oxygenizement are intended ei- 
ther, 

a. To produce heat and light (78, Sect. 2.) 

b. To obtain an oxygenized product : 

1. An oxide, when the procefs may be termed Oxidize* 
ment. 

2. An acid, Acidification. 

c. To remove an oxygenizable fubftance. 

222. Hydrogen, carbon and nitrogen, are never, unlefs for ex* 
periment, oxygenized as fimple fubftances. 

223. Sulphur is converted into fulphuric acid by burning it in 
leaden chambers, or by deflagrating it with nitrate of potafs ; and 
phofphorus is acidified by inflammation in the atmofphere. 

224. Of all the Ample oxygenizable fubftances, the metals are 
moft frequently combined with oxygen ; and as, in confequence of 
this combination, they lofe their metallic appearance, they were 
formerly faid to be calcined or corroded. 

225. Metals differ very much in the facility with which they 
are oxygenized by the conta£l of oxygen gas. For forac, as iron 
and manganefe, the ordinary temperature of the atmofphere is 
fufficient ; others, as gold and platinum, fcarcely undergo any 
change in the moft violent heat. The operation is performed by 
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heating them to the requifite temperature, and expofing them to 
the a&ion of the air ; and on the fufible metals it is promoted by 
ilirring them when melted. 

226. Metals alio differ in the mode of their a&ion upon water. 
They are either capable of decompofing water, 

a. At ordinary temperatures, as iron, zinc, mangahefe, &c. 

b. At elevated temperatures, as antimony and tin ; or, 

c. When a£ted upon at the fame time by an acid or an alkali, 
as copper, lead, bifmuth ; or, laftly, 

d. They are incapable of decompofing it, as gold, filver, mer- 
cury, platinum. 

227. The oxygenizement of metals by water is promoted by 
the a&ion of air. Iron for example, is more quickly ruffed by 
being merely moiftened with water, than when totally immerfed 
in water. 

228. But the acids are the moft powerful agents in oxygenizing 
metals. They do it in two ways, either 

1. By enabling them todecompofe water (226, Sect. 2.) 

2. By being decompofed themfelves. 

229. Sulphuric acid is decompofed by very few metals, unlefs 
affifted by confiderable increafe of temperature ; but it powerfully 
promotes the decompofitionof water. 

230. Nitric acid is decompofed by many of them with very 
great violence, proceeding in fome inftances even to inflammation. 
It alfo oxygenizes them to the higheft degree of which they are 
fufceptible. It feldom produces the decompofition of water. 

231. Muriatic acid is never decompofed, and only a£ls on thofe 
metals capable of decompofing water. 

232. Oxygenized muriatic acid refembles the nitric, both in the 
violence of its action, and in the extent to which it carries the oxy- 
genizement of the metals. 

233. The metals are fufceptible of different degrees of oxygen* 
izement, fome ot them even of acidification, and, in general, they 
are more oxygenized according to the rapidity of the procefs. 
When proceeding tooflowly, it may be accelerated by heat ; when 
too violent, it muft be checked by diminution of temperature, as 
by plunging the veffel in which the operation is performing into 
cold water. 

234. When the degree of oxygenizement is not very great, the 
oxide formed, generally enters into combination with the°acid em- 
ployed, and forms a metallic fait ; but when carried to its higheft 
degree, the oxide is often infoluble. 
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DlSOXYGENIZEMENT of METALLIC OxiDES and ACIDS. 

2 .35 • This procefs was formerly termed reduSion, from its re- 
storing them to their metallic fplendor ; and is performed by cauf- 
ing fome body to act. upon them, which has a greater affinity for 
oxygen than they have. The different metals themfelves vary 
very much in the degree of this affinity, fo that they are reduced 
with very different degrees of facility. Gold, filver, platinum, 
and mercury, are reduced by merely expofing them to a fufficient 
degree of heat in clofe velfels. The oxygen at this temperature 
has a greater affinity for caloric than for the metals, and is there- 
fore driven off in the form of very pure oyxgen gas. 

236. The other metallic oxides which refill the fimple a£lion, 
of heat, may be reduced by melting them in contact, with char- 
coal, or fubitances which may be charred (1 17. Sect. 2.) fuch as oil, 
fat, refin, pitch, &c. Befides the charcoal, different faline mat- 
ters, fuch as alkalies, muriate of foda, fubborate of foda, Sic. 
are alfo added to facilitate the fufion of the oxide. Soap is there- 
fore often ufed, and the black flux confifts ol a mixture of potafs 
and charcoal, obtained by deflagrating two parts oi tartar and one 
of nitrate of potafs. 

237. The oxide to be reduced is mixed with a fufficient quan- 
tity of any of thefe fubftances, and placed in the bottom of a cru- 
cible, which is afterwards filled up with charcoal powder, to pre- 
vent entirely the accefs of the air, and expofed for a length oi 
time to a fufficiently high temperature, when a button of the ms- 
tal will commonly be found in the bottom of the crucible. Upon 
the volatile metals, fuch as arfenic and zinc, this operation mull 
be performed in a diftilling or fubliming apparatus. Some metal- 
lic oxides, fuch as thofe of platinum, columbium, &c. cannot be 
reduced, from our being unable to produce a degree of heat fuffi- 
cient to melt them. 

238. Metals may be alfo obtained from the metajlic falts, by 
inferting in a folution of thefe a plate of another metal, pofiefling 
a ftronger affinity for oxygen and for the acid. Thus copper 
is precipitated by iron, and arfenic by zinc. We mufl only 
take care that the two metals have no remarkable affinity for 
each other, as in that cafe an alloy is commonly produced. For 
example, when mercury is placed in a foliuion of filver, a cryf- 
tallized amalgam of filver is obtained, formerly called the Arbor 
Dianas. 

239. The compound oxides may be further oxygenized, by 
treating them with nitric acid. In this way various acids are 
formed, according to the nature of the oxide operated on, the 
quantity of the acid, and the mode of conducting the procefs. 

G 
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240. They alfo undergo changes by gradually combining with 
the oxygen of the atmofphere. In fome cafes, this combination 
is attended with remarkable phenomena, which have been claffed 
under the term fermentation. 

241. There are feveral fpecies of fermentation, which have 
been named from the produces they afford. 

1. The faccharinc, which produces fugar. 

2. The vinous, which produces wine, beer, and fimilar fluids. 

3. The panary, which produces bread. 

4. The acetous, which produces vinegar. 

«. Theputrefafciive, which produces ammonia. 

242. The fame fubftances are fometimes capable of undergoing 
the firft, fecond, fourth, and fifth ; or third, fourth, and filth, fuc- 
ceffivcly, but never in a retrograde order. 

243. The conditions neceffary for all of them, are, 

1. The prcfence of a fufBcient quantity of fermentable mat- 
ter. 

2. The prefence of a certain proportion of water. 

3. The contact of atmofpheric air ; and, 

4. A certain temperature. 

244. The Jaccharine J er mentation. — The feeds of barley, when 
moiltened with a certain quantity of water, and expofed to the 
contact of the atmofpheric air, at a temperature of not lefs than 
50 , fwell, and fhew marks of incipient vegetation, by pufhing 
forth the radicle. If at this period the fermentation be checked, 
by expofing them to a confiderable degree of heat, and drying 
them thoroughly, die infipiil amylaceous matter, of which the 
feeds principally confifted, will be found to be changed in part in- 
to a fweet faccharine fubfiance. The oxygen of the air, in con- 
tact with the feeds, is at the fame time converted into carbonic 
acid gas, by combining with part of the carbon of the feeds ; and 
there is a confiderable increafe of temperature in the fermenting 
mafs, even to fuch a degree as fometimes to fet it on fire. Simi- 
lar phenomena occur in the maturation of fruits, in the cookery 
of fome roots and fruits, and during the heating of hay, when put 
up too wet. 

245. The vinous fermentation. — Theconditions neceflary for the 
vinous fermentation, are the prefence of proper proportions of 
fugar, acid, extratt, and water, and a temperature of about 70 . 
When thefe circumftances exift.an inteftine motion commences in 
the fluid; it becomes thick and muddy ; its temperature increafes, 
and carbonic acid gas is evolved. After a time the fermentation , 
ceafes ; the feces rife to the top, or fubfide to the bottom ; the 
liquor becomes clear ; it has loft its faccharine tafte, and affumed 
a new one, and its fpecific gravity is diminifhed. If the fermen- 
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tation has been complete, the fugar is entirely decompofed, and 
the fermented liquor confifts of a large proportion ot water, ot 
alcohol, of malic acid, of extratt, of effential oil, and coloring 
matter. The fubftances moft commonly fubje&ed to this fermen- 
tation, are, Mult, which is the expreffed juice of the grape, and. 
which produces the bed wines ; the juice ot the currant and goofe- 
berry, which, with the addition of fugar, form our homemade 
wines; the juices of the apple and pear, which give cyder and 
perry ; and an infufion of malt, which, when fermented with yeaft, 
forms beer. The brifknefs and fparkling of fomeof thefe liquors, 
depends on their being put into clofe veffejs before the fermen- 
tation is completed, by which means a portion of carbonic acid 
gas is retained. 

246. The acetous fermentation. — All vinous liquors are fufcep- 
tible of the acetous fermentation, provided they be expofed to the 
aclion of the atmofphere, in a temperature not lefs than 70°. An 
interline motion and hilling noife fcnfibly take place in the fluid ; 
it becomes turbid, with filaments floating in it, and its tempera- 
ture increafes ; it exhales a pungent acid fmell, without any dif- 
engagement of carbonic acid gas. Gradually thefe phenomena 
ceafe; the temperature decreafes ; the motion fubfides,and the liq- 
uor becomes clear, having depofited a fe.diment and red glairy 
matter, which adheres to the fides ot the veffel. During this pro- 
cefs, the alcohol and malic acid difappear entirely, oxygen is ab- 
sorbed, and acetous acid formed. 

247. The panary or coloring fermentation — is lefs underftood than 
thefe already defcribed. A parte of wheat flour and water expof- 
ed at a temperature of 65 , fwells, emits a fmall quantity of gas, 
and acquires new properties. The gluten difappears, and it 
acquires a four difagreeable tafte. If a juft proportion ot this 
fermented pafte or leaven, or, what is fiili better, if fome barm be 
formed into a pafte with wheat flour and water, the fame fermen- 
tation is excited, without the difagreeable tafte being produced; 
the gas evolved is prevented from efcaping by the vifcidity of 
the pafte, which therefore fwells, and, if baked, forms light, fpon- 
gy bread. 

248. The putrefactive fermentation. — Although vegetable fub- 
ftances, when they are deftroyed by fpontaneous decompofition, 
are faid to putrify, we fhall confider this fermentation as belong. 
ing exclufively to animal fubftances, or thofe which contain nitro- 
gen as an elementary principle. The eilential conditions ot pu- 
trefaction are humidity, and a temperature between 45 and t io°. 
Theprefence of air, the diminution of prefTure, and the addition 
of ferments, are not efTential, but accelerate iis progrefs. The 
fmell is at firft infipid and difagreeable, but afterwards inlupport- 
ably fetid, although the fetor for a time is fomewhat diminifhed 
by the mixture of an ammoniacal odour. Liquids become turbid 

2 
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and flocculent. Soft fubftances melt down into a gelatinous mafs, 
in which there is a kind of gentle motion and fwelling up, from 
the flow and fcanty formation of elaftic fluids. Solids, befides the 
general foftening,exude a ferofity of various colors, and by degrees 
the whole mafs diffolves, the fwelling ceafes, the matter fettles, 
and its color deepens ; at laft its odour becomes fomewhat aromat- 
ic, its elements are finally diffipated, and there remains only a 
kind of fat, vifcid, and ftill fetid mould. The produces of putre- 
faction are carburetted, fulphuretted, and phofphuretted hydro- 
gen gafes, water, ammonia, and carbonic acid. Thefe are all 
diffipated in the form of gas or vapor. Zoonic acid, a fatty mat- 
ter, a foap compofed of this fat and ammonia, and often the nitric 
acid, fixed by a falifiable bafe, are alfo produced ; and the ulti. 
mate remains, befides falts, compofed of acid and earths, contain 
for a long time a portion of fat charry matter. 
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APPENDIX, 



TABLES OF SIMPLE AFFINITY. 



Oxygen. Oxygen, a. 



(Carbon, 
iCharcoal, 
Manganefe, 
Zinc, 
jlron, 
J Tin, 

jAntimony, 
(Hydrogen, 
Phofphorus, 
Sulphur, 
Arfenic, 
Nitrogen, ' 
Nickel, 
Cobalt, 
Copper, 
Bifmuth, 
Caloric, 
Mercury, 
Silver, [nic, 
Oxide of arfe- 
Nitric oxide, 
Gold, 
Platinum, 
Carbonic oxide, 
Muriatic acid, 
White oxide of 

Manganefe, 
White oxide of 

Lead. 



Titanium, 
Manganefe, 
IZinc, 
Iron, 
Tin, 

Uranium, 
Molybdenum, 
Tungften, 
Cobalt, 
Antimony, 
Nickel, 
Arfenic, 
Chromum, 
Bifmuth, 
Lead, 
Copper, 
Tellurium, 
Platinum, 
Mercury, 
Silver, 
Gold. 



Carbon. 



Oxygen, 

Iron, 

Hydrogen. 



Nitrogen. 



Oxygen, 
Sulphur, 
Phofphorus, 
Hydrogen. 



a. Vauquelin's Table of the affinity of the metals for oxygen, 
according to the difficulty with which their oxides are c^ccom- 
pofed by heat. 
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Tables of Simple Affinity continued. 



► — — 

Hydrogen. 


Sulphur. 
Phosphorus, 


Potass, Soda, and 
Ammonia. 


Oxygen, 

Sulphur, 

Carbon, 

Phofphorus, 

Nitrogen. 


Pot.afs, 

Soda, 

Iron, 

Copper, 

Tin, 

Lead, 

Silver, 

Bifmuth, 

Antimony, 

Mercury, 

Arfenic, 

Molybdenum. 


Acids. Sulphuric, 
Nitric 


Muriatic, 

Phofphoric, 

Fluoric, 

Oxalic, 

Tartarous, 


Succinic, 

Citric, 

Laftic, * 

Benzoic, 

Sulphurous, 

Acetous, 

Mucous, 

Boracic, 


Carbonic, 

. . Pruflic 


Oil, 

Water, 
Sulphur. 



Appen.] 



Affinities. 
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Tables of Simple Affinity continued. 



Baryta. 


Stronti a. 


Lime. 


Acids. Sulphuric, 

Oxalic, 

Succinic, 

Fluoric, 

Phofphoric, 

Mucous, 


Acids. Sulphuric, 

Phofphoric, 

Oxalic, 

Tartarous, 

Fluoric, 

Nitric, 

Muriatic, 

- Succinic, 

Acetous, 

Arfenic, 

Boracic, 


Acids. Oxalic, 

Sulphuric, 

Tartarous, 

Succinic, 

■ Phofphoric, 

Mucous, 

Nitric, 

Muriatic, 

— — Suberic, 

Fluoric, 

Arfenic, 

Lactic, 

Citric, 

Malic, 

Benzoic, 

Acetous, 

Boracic, 

Sulphurous, 


Muriatic, 


Citric, 

Tartarous, 

Arfenic, 

La£Hc, 


Water. 


Acetous, 

Boracic, 

Sulphurous, 




Pruflic 




Sulphur, 
Phofphorus, 
Water, 
Fixed oil. 


Pruflic 


Sulphur, 
Phofphorus, 
Water, 
Fixed oil. 
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Tables of Simple Affinity continued. 



Magnesia. 



Alumina. 



Acids. Oxalic, 

— Phofphoric, 

— Sulphuric, 

— Fluoric, 

— Arfenic, 

— Mucous, 

— Succinic, 

— Nitric, 

— Muriatic, 

— Tartarous, 

— Citric, 

— Malic, 

— Laclic, 

— Benzoic, 

— Acetous, 

— Boracic, 

— Sulphurous, 

— Nitrous, 

— Carbonic, 

— Pruffic, 
^Sulphur. 



Acids. Sulphuric, 

Nitric, 

— «- — Muriatic, 

Oxalic, 

Arfenic, 

Fluoric, 

Tartarous, 

Succinic, 

Mucous, 

Citric, 

Phofphoric, 

La£Hc, 

Benzoic, 

Acetous, 

Boracic, 

Sulphurous, 

Nitrous, 

■ Carbonic, 
Pruflic. 



Silica. 



Fluoric aftid, 
Potafs. 



Appen. ] 
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Tables of Sample Affinity continued. 



Oxide of Platinum. 
Gold a. 



Ether. Gallic acid, 

Muriatic, 

■Nitric, 

Sulphuric, 

Arfenic, 

Fluoric, 

Tartarous, 

Phofphoric, 

Oxalic, 

Citric, 

Acetous, 

Succinic, 

Pruffic, 

Carbonic. 



Ammonia. 



Oxjde of Silver. 



Gallic acid, 

Muriatic, 

Oxalic, 

Sulphuric, 

Mucous, 

Phofphoric, 

Sulphurous, 

Nitric, 

Arfenic, 

Fluoric, 

Tatarous, 

Citric, 

Laaic, 

Succinic, 

Acetous, 

Pruffic, 

Carbonic. 



Oxide of Mercury. 



Ammonia. 



Gallic acid, 

Muriatic, 

Oxalic, 

Succinic, 

Arfenic, 

Phofphoric, 

Sulphuric, 

Mucous, 

Tatarous, 

Citric, 

Malic, 

Sulphurous, 

Nitric, 

Fluoric, 

Acetous, 

Benzoic, 

Boracic, 

Pruffic, 

Carbonic. 



a. Omitting the oxalic, citric, fuccinic, and carbonic, and add- 
ing fulphuretted hydrogen after ammonia. 
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Tables of Simple Affinity continued. 



Oxide of Lead. 


Oxide of Copper. 


Oxide of Arsenic. 


Gallic, 


Gallic, 


Gallic, 


Sulphuric, 


Oxalic, 


Muriatic, 


Mucous, 


Tartarous, 


Oxalic, 


Oxalic, 


Muriatic, 


Sulphuric, 


Arfenic, 


Sulphuric, 


Nitric, 


Tartarous, 


Mucous, 


Tartarous, 


Phofphoric, 


Nitric, 


Phofphoric, 


Muriatic, 


Arfenic, 


Fluoric, 


Sulphurous, 


Phofphoric, 


Succinic, 


Suberic, 


Succinic, 


Citric, 


Nitric, 


Fluoric, 


Acetous, 


Fluoric, 


Citric, 


Pruffic, 


Citric, 


Laftic, 




* 


Malic, 
Succinic, 


Acetous, 
Boracic, 


Fixed alkaiies, 


" 


Laftic, 


Pruffic, 


Ammonia, 


Acetous, 

Benzoic, 

Boracic, 

Prwffic, 

Carbonic, 


Carbonic, 




Fixed oils, 


Fixed alkalies, 


Water. 

. _ 


Ammonia, 


Fixed oils, 


Fixed oils. 


Ammonia. 



Appen.J 



Affinities. 
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Tables of Simple Affinity continued. 



Oxide of Iron. 



Ether. Gallic, 

Oxalic, 

Tartarous, 

Camphoric, 

Sulphuric, 

Mucous, 

Muriatic, 

Nitric, 

Phofphoric, 

Arfenic, 

Fluoric, 

Succinic, 

Citric, 

Laflic, 

Acetous, 

Boracic, 

Pruffic, 

Carbonic. 



Oxide of Tin a. 



Oxide of Zinc. IOx. of Antimony 



Gallic, 

Muriatic, 

Sulphuric, 

Oxalic, 

Tartarous, 

Arfenic, 

Phofphoric, 

Nitric, 

Succinic, 

Fluoric, 

Mucous, 

Citric, 

La£Hc, 

Acetous, 

Boracic, 

Pruffic, 



Ammonia. 



Gallic, 

Oxalic, 

Sulphuric, 

Muriatic, 

Mucous, 

Nitric, 

Tatarous, 

Phofphoric, 

Citric, 

Succinic, 

Fluoric, 

Arfenic, 

Laflic, 

Acetous, 

Boracic, 

Pruffic, 

Carbonic, 



Gallic, 

Muriatic, 

Benzoic, 

Oxallic, 

Sulphuric, 

Nitric, 

Tartarous, 

Mucous, 

Phofphoric, 

Citric, 

Succinic, 

Fluoric, 

Arfenic, 

La£lic, 

Acetous, 

Boracic, 

Pruffic, 



Fixed alkalies, Fixed alkalies, 
Ammonia. 'Ammonia. 



a. Bergman places the tartarous before the muriatic. 
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Tables <?/" Simple Affinity continued. 



Sulphuric Acid. 


SuLPHUROUsAdp. 


Phosphoric Acid. 


PhosphorousAcib. 


Prussic a. 


Succinic b. 


Carbonic c. 




Baryta, 


Baryta, 


Baryta, 


Lime, 


Strontia, 


Lime, 


Strontia, 


Baryta, 


Potafs, 


Potafs, 


Lime, 


Strontia, 


Soda, 


Soda, 


Pptafs, 


Potafs, 


Lime, 


Strontia, 


Soda, 


Soda, 


Magnefia, 


Magnefia, 


Ammonia, 


Ammonia, 


Ammonia, 


Ammonia, 


Magnefia, 


Glucina, 


Glucina, 


Glucina, 


Glucina, 


Alumina, 


Gadolina, 


Alumina, 


Alumina, 


Zirconia, 


Alumina, 


Zirconia, 


Zirconia, 


Metallic oxides. 


Zirconia, 


Metallic oxides. 


Metallic oxides, 




Metallic oxides. 




Silica. 





a. With the omiflion of all after ammonia. 

b. Ammonia fhould come before magnefia, and ftrontia, glucina, 
and zirconia fhould be omitted. 

c. Magnefia fhould (land above ammonia, and alumina and fil- 
ka fhould be omitted. 
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Tables ^/Simple Affinity continued. 



" 


Fluoric Acid. 


Acetous Acid. 


Oxalic Acid. 


Nitric Acid. 


Boracic b. 


Lactic 


Tartarous 


Muriatic a- 


Arsenic c. 


Suberic d. 


Citric . c . 




Tungstic 






Baryta, 


Lime, 


Baryta, 


Lime, 


Potafs, 


Baryta, 


Potafs, 


Baryta, 


Soda, 


Strontia, 


Soda, 


Strontia, 


Strontia, 


Magnefia, 


Strontia, 


Magnefia, 


Lime, 


Potafs, 


Lime, 


Potafs, 


Magnefia, 


Soda, 


Ammonia, 


Soda, 


Ammonia, 


Ammonia, 


Magnefia, 


Ammonia, 


Glucina, 


Glucina, 


Metallic oxides, 


Alumina, 


Alumina, 


Alumina, 


iGlucina, 


Metallic oxides, 


Zirconia, 


Zirconia, 


Alumina, 


Water, 


Metallic oxides. 


Silica. 


{Zirconia. 


Alcohol. 



a. Ammonia mould Hand above magnefia. 
k. Silica mould be omitted, and inftead of it water arid alcohol 
be inferted. 

c. Except filica. 

d. With the omiffionof flrontia, metallic oxides, glucina and 
zirconia. 

e. Zirconia after alumina. 
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Tables of Simple Affinity continued. 





'Camphoric 






Sulphuretted 


Benzoic Acid. 


Acid. 


Fixed Oil. 


Alcohol. 


Hydrogen. 


White oxide of 


Lime, 


Lime, 


Water, 


Baryta, 


Arfenic, 


Potafs, 


Baryta, 


Ether, 


Potafs, 


Potafs, 


Soda, 


Potafs, 


Volatile 


Soda, 


Soda, 


Baryta, 


Soda, 


oil, 


Lime, 


Ammonia, 


Ammonia, 


Magnefia, 


Alkal.Sul- 


Ammonia, 


Baryta, 


Alumina, 


Oxide of 


phurets. 


Magnefia, 


Lime, 


Magnefia. 


Mercury, 




Zirconia. 


Magnefia, 




Other metallic 






Alumina. 




Oxides, 










Alumina, 







Appen.] 



Affinities. 
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Cases op Mutual Decomposition. 



i. From Simple Affinity (14. a.) 

Sulphate of Potafs, with Muriate of Baryta. 

Soda, — 

Ammonia, — 

Magnefia, — 

Superfulphate of Alumina, — 
Nitrate of Potafs, — 



Ammonia, 
Muriate of Baryta, 

Soda, 
Lime, 
Ammonia, 

Phofphate of Soda, 

Subborate of Soda, 

Nitrate of Silver, 

Acetite of Lead, 

Sulphate of Mercury, 

Soap of Potafs, 

Soap of Soda, 



Nitrate of Potafs. 
Muriate of Soda. 
Carbonate of Potafs. 
Muriate of Lime. 
Baryta. 
Phofphate of Soda. 
All the Sulphates and Ni- 
trates 
Carbonate of Potafs. 
Subborate of Soda. 
Carbonate of Potafs. 
Muriate of Ammonia. 
Carbonate of Potafs. 
Muriate of Soda. 
Citrate of Potafs. 
Muriate of Soda. 
Muriate of Soda. 
Sulphate of Lime. 



2. From Compound Affinity (14. b.) 
Sulphate of Baryta, with Carbonate of Potafs 



Sulphate of Baryta, 
Potafs, 
Soda, 

Muriate of Baryta, 



Muriate of Lime, 
Phofphate of Soda, 
Acetite of Lead, 
Acetite of Lead, 



Soda. 
Muriate of Lime. 
Muriate of Lime. 
Phofphate of Soda. 
Subborate of Soda. 
Carbonate of Potafs. 

Soda. 

Ammonia. 
Carbonate of Ammonia. 

Lime. 
Sulphate of Zinc. 
Nitrate of Mercury. 
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Cases of Disposing Affinity (14. c.) 

The formation of water by the a£Hon of the fulphuric acid on 
the compound oxides. 

The oxidization of metals by water, in confequence of thepre- 
fence of an acid. 



Thermometers. 

Fahrenheit's thermometer is univerfally ufed in this kingdom. 
In it -the range between the freezing and boiling points of water 
is divided into 180 degrees ; and as the greateft poffible degree 
of cold was fuppofed to be that produced by mixing fnow and 
muriate of foda, it was made the zero, and the freezing point be- 
came 32 , and the boiling point 212°. 

The Centigrade thermometer of Revolutionized France, places 
the zero at the freezing point, and divides the range between it 
and the boiling point into ioo°. This has long been ufed in 
Sweden under the title of Celfius's thermometer. 

Reaumeur's thermometer, which was formerly ufed in France, 
divides the fpace between the freezing and boiling of water into 
8o°, and places the zero at the freezing point. 

Wedgewood's pyrometer is only intended to meafure very high 
temperatures. Its zero correfponds with 1077 of Fahrenheit's 
and each degree of Wedgewood is equal to 130 of Fahrenheit. 

Therefore 180 F. ±z 100 C. = 8o° R. mi^o D.=-^W. 

Or to reduce centrigrade degrees to thofe of Fahrenheit, mul- 
tiply by 9 and divide by 5, and to the auotient add qs, that is, 
|-+ 32 =F. 

To reduce Reaumeur's to Fahrenheit's we have the following 
formula, fM- 32 '—F. 

To reduce Wedgewood's degrees to thofe of Fahrenheit, we 
have 130W.+ 1077 — F - or inverfely, 
sr— 3 1 n 



4 F.---3 T. 



i=R. 



9 

F -" I °7 7_ \y 

i 3 o 
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T/icrmometers. 
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Table of ike Degrees of different Thermometers, omitting Frac- 
tions, at which fome remarkable Chemical Phenomena occur. 



Reau. 


Fahr. 


Cent. 


—35 


-46 


—43 


—34 


— 45 


—42 


— 3 2 


— 39 


—39 


—24 


— 22 


—30 


—14 





—18 





3 2 





5 


43 


6 


6 


45 


7 


22 


82 


28 


2 7 


9 2 


33 


28 


95 


35 


2 9 


98 


36 


3° 


99 


37 


33 


.106 


41 


40 


122 


5° 


42 


127 


53 


44 


13° 


54 


50 


M5 


63 


59 


165 


74 


61 


170 


77 


64 


176 


80 


68 


185 


85 


7 1 


192 


89 


80 


212 


100 


80 


212 + 


100 


83 


219 


104 


96 


248 


120 


112 


283 


140 


120 


3°3 


150 


I50 


37° 


188 


164 


400 


205 


168 


410 


210 


19O 


460 


238 


226 


54° 


282 


226 


54°+ 


282 


, 228 


54 6 


285 



20 



Ether freezes. 

Ammonia exifts in a liquid form. 

Mercury freezes. 

Acetous acid freezes. 

Cold, produced by mixing equal parts of 

fnow and muriate of foda. 
Ice melts. 

Phofphorus burns flowly. 
Wax melts. 

The adipocere of mufcle melts. 
Fat begins to melt. 
Spermaceti melts. 
Ether boils. 
Phofphorus melts. 
Refin of bile melts. 
Phofphorus burns vividly. 
Fat is perfectly fluid. 
Ammonia is feparated from water. 
Camphor fublimes. 
Albumen coagulates. 
Sulphur evaporates (Kirwan.) 
Alcohol boils. 
Sulphur melts (Kirwan.) 
Adipocere of biliary calculi melts. 
Water and volatile oils boil. 
Sulphur melts (Fourcroy.) 
Phofphorus evaparates. 
Nitric acid boils. 
White oxide of arfenic fublimes. 
Sulphurburns flowly, and camphor melti. 
Charcoal burns. 
Arfenic melts. 
Tin melts. 
Bifmuth melts. 

Lead melts (Newton ;) arfenic fublimes. 
Tellurium melts. 
Sulphuric acid boils (540 Bergman.) 
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Table of Degrees of Thermometers continued. 



Reau. i Fahr. 


Cent. 


Wedc 


232 


554 


290 




*99 


57° 


239 




2,50 


594 


3 12 




2,52 


600 


3»5 




297 


700 


37 » 




34 « 


800 


427 




* 345 


809 


43 2 




5 6 4 


1300+ 


7°5 


>•; 


H5 1 


3 2 97 


1814 


H 


2024 


4587 


253° 


27 


2082 


47i7 


2602 


28 


2313 


5 2 37 


2992 


3 2 


7975 17977 


9969 


130 


9 1 3 1 , 2 °577 


1*4*4 


15° 


960221637 


1 2o01 


158 


1 970821877 


12136 


160 


'1028623177 


12858 


170-} 



Phofphorus boils. 
Sulphur burns vividly. 
Lead melts (Morveau.) 
Mercury boils, linfeed oil boils, 
Sulphur fublimes (Davy.) 
Zinc melts. 
Hydrogen gas burns. 
Antimony melts. 
-Azotic gas burns. 
Diamond burns (Sir G. Macken- 
zie.) 
Copper melts. 
Silver melts. 
Gold melts. 
Cobalt melts. 
Nickel melts. 
Iron melts. 
Manganefe melts. 

_ Platinum, tungften, molybdenum? 
uranium, and titanium melt. 



Appen.] 



Freezing Mixtures. 
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Table of Freezing Mixtures. 

During the folution of many faline bodies, a very confidera- 
ble reduction of temperature takes place. We mail extract from 
Mr. Walker's paper a few of the moft convenient mixtures em- 
ployed for this parpofe. 



A mixture of\ 



[reduces the tem- 
perature. 



Muriate ot ammonia, 
Nitric of potafs, 
Water, 



} 



5 P arts - . 

5 y from 50 to io°. 

16 



Sulphate of foda, 
Muriatic acid, 



Snow, 

Muriate of foda, 

Snow, 

Muriate of foda, 



> from 50° to o°, 
^ from 3 2° to o°. 

> from o° to — 5 



Snow, 

Muriate of foda, 

Muriate of ammonia, and "1 

Nitrate ot potafs, J 

Snow, 

Muriate of foda, 

Nitrate of ammonia, 

Snow, 

Diluted fulphuric acid, 



> from— 5 to— 18°. 



12 

5 

J>_ 

l 

i 



} 



from — 18° to — 25 . 



} 



from 20 to— 6o°. 



Snow, 

Muriate of lime, 



J> from 32° to — 50 . 



Snow, 

Muriate of lime, 



Snow, 

Diluted fulphuric acid, io_ 



V> from — 40°to — 73 . 
I from— 68° to — 91 . 



The falts ought to be recently cryftallized, and reduced to a 
very fine powder, and the mixture fhould be made as quickly as 
poffible. To produce a very great degree of cold, the materials 
muff be previoufly cooled down by means of other mixtures, 
2 
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Table of fome Galvanic Circles, compofed of two Per- 
fect Condu&ors, and one Imperfect Conductor (Davy.) 



Iron, 

Tin, 
Lead, 



Copper, 
Silver, 



with gold, charcoal, 
filver, copper, 
tin, iron, mer 
cury. 

gold, charcoal, 

filver, copper, 
tin. 

gold, filver 

charcoal. 

gold, filver. 



gold, filver. 
gold. 



Solutions of nitric 
acid in water, of 
muriatic acid, ful 
phuric acid, 8cc. 
'3 [Water, holding in 
^ folution oxygen, at- 
c molpheric air. 
'n 

|j 

>T) Solution of nitrate, 
q J of filver, and mer- 
lry. 

/itric acid, acetous 
acid. 
J Nitric acid. 



! cui 
fNit 



Table of fome Galvanic Circles, compofed of two Im. 
perfeel Conductors, and one Perfeft Conductor. 



° Charcoal, 
( n Copper, 
"c 'Silver, 
O | Lead, 

& Iron, 
P Zinc. 



O 

|Cu 



o 
cS 

3 
•a 
C 

rj phurets, capable ofVjiriatic acid, &c. ca- 



Solutions of hydrogu-| n Solution of nitrous 
retted alkaline ful-J £ 'acid, oxygenizedmu 



(*l a£ling on the firft 
-Si three metals, but not 
<^on the 4a ft three. 



eg pable of acling on all 
iJ the metals. 
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Weights and Measures. 

" To employ, as the fundamental unity of all mcafures, 2 type 
taken from nature itfelf, a type as unchangeable as the globe on 
which we dwell — to propoie a metrical fyflem, of which all 
the parts are intimately connected together, and of which the mul- 
tiples and fubdivifions follow a natural progreffion, which is fim- 
ple, eafy to comprehend : — This is moll affuredly a beautiful, 
great, and fublime idea, worthy of the enlightened age in which 
we live." 

Such were the ideas which influenced the French National In- 
stitute, when they chofe as the bafe of the whole metrical fyf- 
tem, the fourth part of the terreflrial meridian between the equa- 
tor and the north pole. They adopted the ten millionth part of 
this arc for the unity of meafure, which they denominated metre, 
and applied it equally to fuperficial and folid meafures, taking for 
the unity of the former the fquare of the decuple, and for that of 
the latter the cube of the tenth part of the metre. They chofe 
for the unity of weight, the quantity of diftilled water which the 
fame cube contains when reduced to a conftant flate prefented by 
nature itfelf; and, laftly, they decided, that the multiples and 
fubmultiples of each kind of meafure, whether of weight, capac- 
ity, furface, or length, fhouid be always taken in the decimal pro- 
greffion, as being the moft. Ample, the moft natural, and the moll 
eafy for calculation, according to the fyflem of numeration which 
all Europe has employed for centuries. 

By a careful meafurement of the arc between Dunkirk and 
Mountjouy, they found the length of the metre to be equal to 
443.296 lines, of the toife of Peru. The cubic decimetre of diftilled 
water, taken at its maximum of denfity and weight in vacuo, that 
is the unity of weight, was found to be 18827. i^ grains of the pile 
of Charlemagne. By a£lual comparifon, the metre was found to be 
equal to 39.371 Englifh iaches at 62 , the temperature univcr- 
fally employed in the comparifon of Englifh Standards; and upon 
thefedata the following tables have been conflrucled. 
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Tables of Weights and Measures. 
Troy Weight. 



Grains. Grammes. 

SF -""ST ="288 = 5760 = 372-96 

y « = 24 = 480 = 31.08 

= 3 = 60 = 3.885 
J — 20 = 1.295 

I == 0.06475 



Pound. Ounces. Drachms. Scru P'^ s 
I 



Avoirdupois Weight. 



Grains, 



Grammes. 



Pound. Ounces. Drachms. 

• r ' c= 16 = 256 — 700° = 453-25 

1 "" \ = 16 = 437-5 = 28.J2 

1 = 27.975 = i-? 1 



Gallon. 
I : 



Pints. Ounces. 

8 = 128 = 
\ == 16 == 



Measures. 






Drachms. 
1024 — 
128 = 

8 = 
1 zz 


Cub. Inch. 

231 = 

28.875 = 

I.8047 = 

O.225O = 


Litres. 

3-785I5 
O.47398 

0.02957 

0.00369 
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Measures. 
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Meafures of Length ; the Metre being at 32 , and the hoot at 62° 



Millimetre 

Centimetre 

Decimetre 

Metre 

Decametre 

Hecatometre 

Chiliometre 

Myriometre 



Englifh Inches. 

•°3937 

•3937 1 
3-937io 

39-37ioo 

39371000 : 

3937 10000 : 

39371.00000 = 

393710.00000 - 



Mil. 

o 
o 
o 
6 



Fur. 
O 
O 

4 
1 



Yds. 

10 

I09 

213 

«5§ 



Feet. 
2 
I 
I 

O 



Inch. 

9.7 
I. 

10.2 

6 



Meafures oj Capacity. 



Milli litre 

Centilitre 

Decilitre 

Litre 

Decalitre 

Hecatolitre 

Chiliolitre 

Myriolitre 



Cubic Inches. 

.06103 

.61028 

6.I0280 

6l.02800 

61O.280OO 

6l02.8oOOO 

61028.OOOOO 

6l028o.OOOOO 



Tons. 

: o 
: 
: o 

1 
10 



Englijli. 

Hogf. Wine Gall. 
O 
2 
26.419 
12.19 
58.9 



O 
O 
O 

o 
I 



Pints. 

2-"33 
5.1352 



Milligramme 

Centigramme 

Decigramme 

Gramme 

Decagramme 

Hecatogramme 

Chiliogramme 

Myriogramme 



Meafures of Weight. 

Englifli Grains. 
.OI54 
•1544 

1-5444 
15.4440 

154.4402 : 

1544-4023 : 

15444-0234 : 

154440.2344 : 



Avoirdupois. 

Poun. Oun. Drams. 

o o 5.65 

o 3 8-5 

2 3 5 

22 j 2 
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Table of Specific Gravities, at a xMedium 
Temperature. 



Diftilled water, 

Gases. 
Oxygen, 



Hydrogen, 



Sulphuretted hydrogen, 
Carburetted hydrogen, 

Light do. 

Nitrogen, 



Atmofpheric air, 

Nitrous oxide, 
Nitric oxide, 



Carbonic oxide, 
- acid, 

Sulphurous acid, 

Muriatic acid, 
Ammonia, 



i.o 

0.0013562 
0.00133929 
0.000 1 
0.0000991 1 
0.000094671 
0.00135 
0.000804 
0.000787 
0.00063 
0.000554 
0.0012 
0.00 1 19048 
0.001 189 
0.0012308 
0.00123609 
0.00197 
0.001343 
0.00130179 
0.00 1 463 1 
0.00 1 167 
0.00186161 - 
0.0018454 
0.00253929 
0.0018856 
0.00213482 
0.00065357 
©•00073539 



L. 
B. 
K. 
B. 
L. 
K. 
C. 
C. 

c. 
c. 

K. 
B. 
L. 
L. 
B. 
D. 
D. 
B. 
K. 
C. 
B. 
L. 
B. 
K. 
B. 
B. 
K. 



Oxygenized muriatic acid gas, and fluoric acid gas, unknown. 

L. Lavoifier. B. Briflbn. K. Kirwan. C. Cruikfhank. D. 
Davy. 



Appcn.] 



Specific Gravities. 



X05 



Solids. 



Diamond 

Native fulphur, 

Melted do. 

Pbofphorus, 

Platinum tufed, 

Gold do. 

Mercury, 

Lead, 

Silver, 

Bifmuth, 

Cobalt, 

Copper, 

Nickel, 

Tin, 

Caft iron, 

Zinc, 

Manganefe, 

Antimony, 

Tungften, 

Tellurium, 

Molybdenum, 

Arfenic, 

Uuranium, titanium, 



3.5212 J 
2.0332 

i-99°7 
17140 

19.5000 

19.2581 

13.5681 

n-35 2 3 

10.4743 

9.8227 

7.8227 

7.7880 

7.3806 

7.2914 

7.2070 

7.1908 

6.8500 

6.7021 

6.6785 

6.1150 

6. nearly. 

5- 7633 
chrome, 



v and columbium, unknown. 
Potafs, - 4- 621 <5 

Baryta, - 4. 

Magnefia, - 2.3298 

Lime, - 2.3908 

Alumina, - 2. 

Zirconia, - 4.3 

Silica, - < 2.66 

Soda, ftrontia, gadolina, gluci- 

na unknown. 
Tallow, - 0.9419 



Hogs lard, 

Yellow wax, 

White do. 

Spermaceti, 

Refin, 

Sandarac, 

Maftich, 

Copal, 

Elemi, 

Labdanum, 

Refm of Guaiac, 

Refin of jalap, 

Dragons Blood, 

Tacamahaca., 

Benzoin, 

Storax, 

Gum ammoniac, 

Gamboge, 

Olibanum, 

Myrrh, 

Scammony, 

Galbanum, 

Afldfcetida, 

Hepatic aloes, 

Socotorine aloes, 

Opium, 

Gum arabic, 

tragacanth, 

Exrraft of liquorice, 

. catechu, 

Camphor, 

Caoutchouc, 

Cork, 



Fluids. 



Water, 

Sulphuric acid, 
Nitric acid, 
Muriatic acid, 
Acetous do. 
Acetic do. 



1.0000 
2.1250 
1.5800 
1.194° 

1-0135 
1.0626 



Water faturated with am- 



Alcohol, 
Sulphuric ether, 
Oil of turpentine, 

olives, 

. almonds, 

Linfeed oil, 
Whale oil, 



09478 
0.9648 
0.9686 

o-9433 
0.0727 

1.0920 
1.0742 
1.0452 
1x682 
1.1862 
1.2289 
1.2185 
1.2045 
1.0463 
1.0924 
1.1098 
1.2071 
1.2216 
1..732 
1.3600 

i- 2 354 
1.2120 

2-3 2 75 

1-3795 
1.3366 

i-45 2 3 
1.3161 

1.7228 

M573 
0.9887 

°-9335 
0.2400 



0.8293 

0-7394 
0.8097 

0.9153 
0.9170 

0.9403 

0.9233 



monia, 



©.8970 I 
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Table of the Solubility of Saline and other Subjlances in io» 



parts of Water, at the Temperature of 

Acids. 
Sulphuric, 
Nitric, 
Acetous, 
Pruffic, 
Phofphoric, ") 
Acetic, 

(very foluble, proportion 



6o c 



and 



unlimited, 
do. 
do. 
do. 



not determined. 



Tartarous, 

Malic, 

La£lic, 

Laccic, J 

Arfenic, 

Citric, 

Oxalic, 

Gallic, 

Boracic, 

Mucous, 

Succinic, 

Suberic, 

Camphoric, 

Benzoic, 

Molybdic, - , 

Chromic, unknown. 

Tungftic, infoluble. 

Salifiable Bafes. 

SodV' \ vtx Y f°^ u °l e » proportion not known. 
Baryta, 

— cryftalized, 



130 
*33 
<§° 
8-3 

0.84 

\1.04 

0.69 
1.04 
0.208 



Strontia, 
Lime, 



cryftalized, 



Salts. 



Sulphate of Potafs, 
Superfulphate of potafs, 
Sulphate of foda, 

ammonia, 

Sulphate of Magnefia, 
alumina, very foluble, pro- 
portion unknown. 



5 
57 
0.006 

'•9 
0.2 

6.25 
5° 
37-4 
5° 

100 



212* 

unlimited, 
do. 
do. 
do. 



200 

100 

66 

2 

1.25 

50 
So 

8.3 
4.17 

o.t 



50 
any quantity. 

50 



20 

100+ 
125 

loo 
*33 



Appen.] 



Specific Gravities, 



Temperatures, 

Superfulphate of alumina and potafs, 

■ ammonia 

Nitrate of baryta, 

■ ■ potafs, 

■ foda, 

ftrontia, 

lime, 

ammonia, 

■ ■ magnefia, 

Muriate of baryta, 

1 potafs, 

foda, 



6o« 



:} al 



— ftrontia, 

— lime, 

— ammonia, 
magnefia, 



um, 5 

8 
14.25 

33 

100 

400 

50 

100 

20 

33 

35-4 2 
150 

200 

33 

100 

6 

2 5 

2.5 
6.6 
8.4 

2 5 

2 

100 
35 



Oxymuriate of potafs, 
Phofphate of potafs very foluble. 
■■ — - foda, 

■ ammonia, 

■■■ magnefia, 

Subborate of foda, • 

Carbonate of potafs, 

1 foda, 

magnefia, 

ammonia, 

Acetite of potafs, 

foda, 

■ ammonia very foluble. 

magnefia, do. 

ftrontia, 

Supertartrite of potaft, 
Tartrite of potafs, 

potafs and foda, 

Superoxalate of potafs, 

Citrate of potafs very foluble. 

Pruffiate of potafs and iron. 

Nitrate of filver very folubl^. 

Oxymuriate of mercury (corrofive fublimate) 5 

Sulphate of copper, - - 25 

Acetite of copper very foluble. 

Sulphate of iron, - - S° 

Muriate of iron very foluble. 

Tartrite of iron and potafs. 

Acetites of lead, and of mercury, 



107 

212° 

J 33 

2 5 
100 

100-f- 
200 
any quantity. 
200 
00 



36.16 
any quantity. 



1.67 
2.5 
2,5 



6° 

2,5 + 

168 

83.3 

I00-J- 

100 



40.8 

3-3 



10 



5® 
6° 

133 
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1.25 

100 

o 
fparingly, 
foluble, 



2.5 

any quantity. 

very foluble. 
abundantly. 
more fo. 



Temperatures, 6o° 212 

Sulphate of zinc, 
Acetite of zinc very foluble. 
Tartrite of antimony and potafs, 
Alkaline foapsvery foluble. 
Sugar, 

Gum very foluble, 
Starch, 
Jelly, 
Gelatin, 
Urea very foluble. 

Salts not foluble in 100 times their weight of water. 
Sulphates of baryta, ftrontia, and lime, and fubfulphate of mer- 
cury. 
Phofphates of baryta, ftrontia, lime, magnefia, and mercury. 
Fiuat of lime. 

Carbonates of baryta, ftrontia, and lime. 
Muriates of lead', filver and mercury, (Calomel.) 
Subacetite of copper. 
Solubility of Saline and other Subfances in 100 parts' of Al- 



cohol, at the Temperature of 

All the Acids, except the fulphuric, nitic, 
and oxymuriatic, which decompofe it 
and the phofphorip and metallic acids. 

Potafs, foda, and ammonia, very foluble. 

Red fulphate of iron, 

Muriate of iron, 

' lime, 

Nitrate of ammonia, 

Oxymuriate ol mercury, 

Nitrate of filver, 

Refined fugar, 

Muriate of ammonia, 

Arfeniate of potafs, 

Nitrate of potafs, 

Arfeniate of foda, 

Muriate of foda (Mr. Chenevix.) 

Alkaline foaps, 

Magnefian do. 

Extract. 

Tannin. 

Volatile oils. 

Adipocere. 

Refins. 

Camphor. 

Urea... 



176' 



100 
ioo 

89.fi 

88.3 

41.7 

24.6 
7- 1 

3-7,5 
2.9 

l -7 
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Sub/lances Infoluble in Alcohol, 

Earths. 

Phofphoric and metallic acids. 

Almoft all the fulphates and carbonates. 

The nitrates of lead and mercury. 

The muriates of lead, filver, and foda. 

The fubborate of foda. 

The tartriteof foda and potafs, and the fupertartrite of potafs. 

Fixed oils, wax, and ftarch. 

Gum, caoutchouc, fuber, lignin, gelatin, albumen, and fibrin. 

Tab le of the Weight of the different Gases abforbedby loo parts 

of Water. 

Muriatic acid, - - 100. 

Ammonia, - - 34. 

Sulphurous acid, - - 3.96 

Nitrous oxide, - - 0.27 

Carbonic acid, - 0.18 

Nitric oxide, - - O.iG 

Carbonic oxide, _ 

Oxygen, I 

Hydrogen, \ unknown. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen, I 

Carburetted hydrogen, -* 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Fig. I. 2. 3. Mortars of metal, marble and earthen ware, with 
their refpe&ive peftles, (30. Seft. 2.) 
Fig. 4. A levigating ftone and muller. 

a. The table of poliflied porphyry or other filiceous ftone. 

b. The muller of the fame fubflance. 
Fig. 5. A compound fieve. 

a. The lid. 

c. The body containing the fieve* 

b. The receiver. 
Fig. 6. A funnel. 

Fig. 7. A hooked glafs rod. Several of which may be hung 
round the edge of the funnel, to prevent the filtering fubftances 
from adhering too clofely to its fides. 
Fig. 8. A compound fyphon. 
a. b. c. The fyphon. 
f.g. The mouth piece. 

d. e. A board for fupporting it. 

When we infert the upper orifice a. into any liquid, and clofe 
the lower orifice c. with the finger, by fucking through f. the 
fluid will rife from a. to b. and proceed to g. towardsy. As foon 
as it has palled g. the finger is to be removed, and the fluid will 
immediately flow through c. and continue flowing as long as 
any remains above the orifice a. It is abfolutely neceflary that 
the point g. where the mouth piece joins the fyphon, be lower 
than a. 

Fig. 9. Aboard perforated with holes for fupportiDg funnels. 

Fig. 10. A feparatory. The fluids to be feparated are intro- 
duced through the orifice A. which is then clofed with a flopper. 
The one neck is then to be fhut with the finger, and the phial is 
to be inclined to the other fide. As foon as the fluids have fepa- 
rated by means of their fpecific gravity. the finger is to be remov- 
ed, and the whole of the heavier fluid will run through the low- 
er neck, before any of the lighter efcapes. 

Fig. 11. and 12. Glafs graduated meafures. II. A cylindrical 
one tor large, 12. a conical one for fmall quantities. 

Fig. 13. A phial of a particular fhape for keeping laudanum. 

Fig. 14. External view of Dr. Black's furnace. 

a. The body. 

b. The afh pit. 
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c. The chimney. 

d. The circular hole for receiving the fand pot. 

e. A door about the center of the body, to be opened when 
the furnace is ufed as a reverberatory. 

/. The door of the afh pit. 

g. The damping plate for regulating the admiffion of air, 

having fix holes, fitted with Hoppers, increafing in fize in 

a geometrical ratio. 

Fig. 15. A vertical feflion of the body of the fame furnace to 

fhevv the manner of luting, and the form and pofnion of the grate. 

a. g. As in the former figure, except the damping plate, 

which is here clofed by a Aiding door with a graduated 
fcale. 
k. The form which is given to the lute of clay and charcoal 

which is applied next to the iron. 
i. The form given to the lute of fand and clay, with which 

the former is lined. 
e. Is a femicircular aperture left unluted, to ferve as a door 
when neceffary. On other occafions it is filled up with a 
femicylindrical piece of firebrick, Fig. 16. accurately lut- 
luted in. 
k. The grate fattened on the outfide of the body. 
Fig. 16. A femicylindrical piece of fire brick ior clofing the 
door e. of the furnace. 

Fig. 17* The fand pot which is fufpended in the aperture d. of 
the furnace, by means of the projecting ring a. b. 

Fig. 18. A muffle, a. a. apertures in its fides for the admiffion 
of the heated air. 

Fig. 19. A large black lead crucible. 
Fig. 20. A fmall Heffian crucible. 
Fig. 21. 22. Tefts. 

Fig. 23. A fmall fupport of clay, to raife the crucible above 
the grate. 

Fig. 24. A pair of crucible tongs. 

Fig. 25. A fupport for raifing the muffle as high as the door <?. 
of the furnace. 

Fig. 26. A ring for fufpending a retort within the furnace, 
when we wifh to expofe it to the immediate aftion of the fire^ 
The ring itfelf a. b. is fufpended within the aperture d. ot the tur- 
nace, by means of the three hooked branches c. c. c. 

Fig. 27. Semicircular rings of plate iron, for applying round the 
neck, of a retort when fufpended within the furnace, in order to 
clofe as much as poffible the aperture d. Fig. 1. The largeit pair 
a. are firft made to reft upon the edge of the aperture d. the next 
pair b. upon them, and fo until they come in contaft with the neck 
of the retort. The whole are then to be covered with afhes or fand, 
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to prevent the lofs of heat, and the efcape of vapors, from the 
burning fuel. 

Pig. 28. Circular rings a. b. to be applied in the fame manner 
when we wifh to evaporate with the naked fire. We mull al- 
ways take care that the fluid rifes higher than the portion of the 
evaporating velTel introduced within the aperture of the ring ; c. 
a circular piece of iron, which when applied with the rings a. b. 
completely clofes the aperture d. or the furnace. 

Fig. 29. 30. 31. 32. Evaporating veffels of different fhapes. 

Pig- 33- A l° n g necked matrafs. 

F'g. 34- Ajar- 
pig. 35. A phial or receiver. 

Fig. 36. A cucurbit. 

Pig. 37. A cucurbit with its capital. 

Fig. 38. The arrangement of the apparatus for ditlilling/w de- 
cenjum. The fuftance to be diftilled is laid on the metallic plate 
a. which is perforated with holes. The burning fuel is laid upon 
the upper plate b. aifo of metal, but not perforated. On the ap- 
plication of heat the vapor defcends into the cavity a, c. where it 
is condenfed. 

Pig. 39. A retort and receiver ; a. the retort ; b. the receiver. 

Fig. 40. A retort iunnel. 

Pig. 41. A metallic {till. 

c. d. e.J. The body. 

a. b. e. f. The lower portion of the body, which hangs with- 
in the aperture d. of the furnace, by the projecting part #A 

d. g. c. The head of the ftill. 

d. c. A gutter which goes round the bottom of head, for 
conveying any vapors which may be condenfed there, in- 
to the fpout h. which conveys away the vapor and the 
fluid condenfed in the head into the refrigeratory. 
Fig. 42. A refrigeratory. 

a. b. c. d. A cylindrical velTel filled with cold water. 

e.J. A fpiral metallic pipe which paries through it. The 
point h. of the ftill is inferted within the upper orifice e. ; 
therefore the vapors which efcape from the head of the 
flill enter it, and are condenfed in their pafTage towards/! 
the lower termination of the pipe from which the diftilled 
fluid runs, and is received into proper veffels. As the wa- 
ter in the veffel a. b. c. d. continually abftracts caloric 
irom the vapors, it is apt to become too warm to condenfe 
them. As foon, therefore, as any fleam efcapes by the fpout 
/. the water muft be drawn off by the cock g. and its place 
fupplied by cold water. 
Fig. 43. A velTel for boiling i< flammable fluids. 

a. 0. c. d. The body oi the kettle. 
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d.e.f. A long fpout proceeding from it, for preventing any 
rifk of boiling over. 

g. A fhort fpout for pouring out. The veffel fhould not be 
filled above h.f. and the long fpout d. e.j. fhould be plac- 
ed fo as to be as little heated as poflible. When the fluid 
begins to fwell and boil up, both from the great increafe of 
furface, and from part of it running up the cooler fpout 
d. e.f. the ebullition will be checked, and all danger of 
running over be prevented. 
, Fig. 44. A body with a bent tube. 

a. %. The body. 

b. c. A figmoid tube accurately ground to it. When any 
permanently elaftic fluid is generated within the body a. 
b. it efcapes by the extremity oi the tube, and may be 
colle&ed by introducing it under a jar filled with water or 
mercury in the pneumatic ciflern. This fimple apparatus 
can only be ufed conveniently when the production of the 
gas is not rapid, or requires the application of heat. 

Fig. 4£. A Woulfe's apparatus. 

a. b. c. c. d. e. A tubulated retort and receiver. 
f. J.' jf,*' Three threenecked bottles. The firft J. is com- 
monly filled with water, and the two others with alkaline 
folutions. 
d. g. d.' g.' d." g." d.'" g."' Bent tubes connecting the dif- 
ferent parts of the apparatus, fo that when any vapor 
efcapes from the receiver c. d. e. it pafles along the tube d. 
g. and rifes through the fluid contained in the bottle f. 
where it remains in comae! with the furface, and under 
confiderable preffure, until the expanfion of the vapor, noi 
condenfible \n f. overcomes the column of fluid h. g.' in 
the bottle/.' and efcapes into the upper part of/.' In the 
fame manner the uncondenfed vapors proceed to/." and 
at laft to the pneumatic apparatus. 
But, as in proceffes of this kind, diminution of temperature and 
other caufes, frequently produce fudden condenfations ol the gafes, 
contained in the different parts of the apparatus, efpecially in the 
retort and receiver, any iuch occurrence would caufe the fluids to 
move through the connecling tubes in a retrograde direction. This 
accident is prevented, by infertlng through the third neck of each 
bottle a fmall tubei. /. having its lower extremity /. immerfed in 
the fluid contained in the bottle. By this contrivance no fluid can 
pofliblypafs from one bottle into another.becaufe the columns £. 
m. &c. which refill; the abforption, are much higher than the col- 
umns h. I. which oppofe the admiflion of external air. While, 
on the contrary, no gas can efcape through thefe tubes, becaufe 
the columns /$. k. which oppofe their efcape, are higher than the 
1 
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columns g. h. which refill its progrefs to the next bottle. From 
their ufe thefe tubes have got the name of Tubes of Salety. 

Another contrivance for the fame purpofe, the invention of 
C. Welter, feerns now to be much ufed in France. It is fixed to 
the connecting tubes as at n. 

Fig. 46. To explain it more fully, we have given a feparate 
view, taken in an oblique direction. When the apparatus is ad- 
justed, a fmall quantit/ of water is poured through the funnel p. 
until it rifes to about the centre of the ball 0. Now, on any ab- 
iorption taking place, the fluid rifes in the baH o. until the column 
g. n. be annihilated, when a quantity of air will immediately rufh 
in through p. g. n. 0. 8cc. and the water will regain 'its former 
equilibrium. On the other hand, no gas eanefcape by this tube, 
becaufe the whole fluid contained in the ball and tube mull pre- 
vioufly enter the portion of the tube n. p. where it would form a 
■column of fuch a height that its preflure could not be overcome. 

Fig. 47. A vertical feclion of a pneumatic ciflern. 
a. b. c. d. The whole cavity of the ciftern. 
e.J. A fhelf for holding the jars. 
e, b. c. The well for filling the jar?. 

g. h. The furface of the fluid contained in the ciflern, which' 
todft always be higher than the furface of the fhelf. 

Fig. 48. 40. 50. ,51. Pneumatic jars of different fhapes. 

Fig. 48. A jar in the fituation in which it is filled with gas. 

Fig. 49. A jar fitted with a ftopcock. 

Fig. 50. Ajar placed upon a tray for removing it from the 
pneumatic ciftein. 

Fig. 51. A graduated jar, commonly called a Eudiometre. 

Fig. £2. A hydroftatic funnel, for pouring fluids gradually into 
air tight veffels, efpecialty when attended with the formation of 
gas. It is evident, that any portion of 'fluid,»poured into the fun- 
nel x. more than fufficient to fill the two firft parts of the bent 
tube up to the level z. will efcape by the lower extremity b. At 
the fame time, no gas can return through this funnel, unlefs its 
preflure be able to overcome the reft* fiance of a column of fluid of 
the height of x. y. 

Fig. 53. Another contrivance for the fame purpofe. It confiffs 
of a common funnel ; in the throu of which is inferted arod with 
a conical point, which regulates the paffage of the fluid through 
the funnel, according to the firmnefs with which it is fcrewed in. 

Fig. 54. Nooth's apparatus for promoting the abforption of ga- 
feous fluids ijv liquids. It confiffs of three principal pieces ; a 
lower piece a. b. a middle piece a. c. and an upper piece d. e. ; 
all of which are accurately ground to each other. The fubffances 
from which the gas is to be extricated are put into the lower piece. 
The middie piece is filled with the fluid with which the gas is to 
be combined, and the upper piece is left empty. As foon as a 
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fufficient quantity of gas is formed to overcome the preffure, it 
paffes through the valvey. g. and rifes through the fluid to the up- 
per part of the middle piece. At the fame time it forces a quan- 
tity of fluid into the upper piece through its lower aperture d. As 
foon as fo much of the. fluid has been forced from the middle piece* 
as to bring its furface down to the level of the lower aperture of 
the upper piece, a portion of gas efcapes into the upper piece, and 
the fluid rifes a little in the middle piece. The upper piece is 
clofed with a conical Hopper e. which yields, and permits the 
efcape of a portion of gas, as foon as its preffure in the upper 
piece becomes confiderable, h. is- a glafs cock for drawing off the 
fluid. 

Fig. 55. The valve of Nooth's apparatus. It confiffs of an in- 
ternal tubeg. of fmall caliber, but pretty flout in fubftance, and 
ground into an external tubey clofed at the upper end, but per- 
forated with fmall holes, to allow the gas to pafs. After the in- 
ternal tube is fitted to the external, a portion of it is cut out as at 
k. fufficient to receive a fmall hemifphere of glafs, and to allow 
the hemifphere to rife a little in its Chamber, but not to turn over 
in it. The upper piece of the internal tube is then thruft home 
into the place where it is to remain, and the glafs hemifphere in- 
troduced with its plane recumbent on the upper end of the lower 
piece of the tube, which is ground perfectly flat, as is alfo the 
plane of the hemifphere. From this conftruction it is evident, 
that by the upward preffure of any gas, the glafs hemifphere may 
be railed fo as to allow it to pafs, while nothing can pafs down- 
wards ; for the ftronger the preffure from above, the clofer does 
the valve become. We have been more particular in our de- 
fcription of this valve, becaufe it has been very ingenioufly ap- 
plied to diftillingapparatufesby Mr.Pepysyz//jj0rand Mr. Burkit. 

Chemical Signs. 

It is unneceffary here to point out the advantages which might 
refultfrom a well contrived fyftem of chemical figns. About the 
fame time that the French chemifts introduced their methodical 
nomenclature, they alfo propofed a correfponding fyftem of chem- 
ical figns, which they intended fhould fpeak a language to be 
underftood by the learned of all nations. In our explanation of 
their fyftem, we fhall nearly follow what Mr. Chenevix has faid 
in his judicious remarks upon chemical nomenclature. 

There are fix fimple radical figns, which may be confidered as 
fo many genera. 

The firft genus is the z\g zag line, and is ufed to denote light. 
See Plate, No. 1. 

The fecond genus is the flraight line. It comprehends three 
fpecies, characterized by its direction. 
2 
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Sp. l. A perpendicular line denotes caloric, 3. 

Sp. 2. A horizontal line denotes oxygen, 2. 

Sp. 3. An oblique line from right to left, nitrogen 4. 

The third genus is a crefcent, which is the generic fign of Am- 
ple combuftibles. 

Sp. 1. With the horns inclined to the right, carbon, 5. 

Sp. 2. The reverfe of the former, hydrogen, 6. 

Sp. 3. With the points upwards, fulphur, 7. 

Sp. 4. The reverfe of the latter, phofphorus, 8. 

The fourth genus is a triangle. It comprehends the fimple fal- 
ifiable bafes. 

Sp. j. With the point upwards, and the bafe horizontal, 9. the 
alkalies. 

Sp. 2. With the point downwards, 10. the earths. 

Each of thefe fpecies comprehends feveral individuals, which 
are diftinguifhed by inferting within the triangle the firft letter of 
its name in the Latin language, or, if two fpecies begin with the 
fame letter, the firft letter of the fecond fyllable is added ; thus, 
for Potafs P. foda S. baryta B. ftrontia St. lime C. magnefiaM. 
glucina Gc. gadolina Gd. alumina Al. zirconia Z. filicia SI. 

The fifth genus is a circle 11. It comprehends the metals ; and 
the individuals are diftinguifhed in the fame manner as the for- 
mer, by inferting within it the primary letters of the firft and fec- 
ond fyllables ; thus, for gold Ar. platinum Pt. filver Ag. mercu- 
ry H. copper Cp. iron Fr. lead Pb. tin Sn. zinc Z. antimo- 
ny Sb. bifmuth B. cobalt Cb. nickle Nk. manganefe Mg. urani- 
um Ur. titanium Tt. tellurium Tl. chromium Cm. arfenic Af. 
molybdenum Ml. tungften Ts. columbium CI. 

The fixth genus is a fquare ; it comprehends all the unknown 
bafes of the acids, and the bafes of the compound oxides and acids. 

Sp. 1. A fquare with perpendicular fides, 12. It contains the 
unknown and compound acidifiable bafes. 

Sp. 2. A fquare with inclined fides, 13. It contains the com- 
pound oxides. The individuals of both fpecies are diftinguifhed 
as before. 

All compound bodies are expreffed by combinations of thefe 
fimple characters. But as fimple bodies are capable of uniting in 
various proportions, it becomes neceflary that thefe proportions 
fhould be expreffed ; and relative pofition has appeared the moft 
natural method of doing fo. In general, when the proportion of 
any body in a compound is fmall, its fign is placed above, when 
large, below, as in 35. 36. 42. &c. 

Caloric exifts in all bodies : But according to its relative 
quantity, they exift as folids, fluids, or gafes. To exprefs the firft 
ftate, it has not been thought neceffary to introduce the fign of cal- 
oric ; to exprefs the fecond, it is placed above; and to exprefs 
the third, below, as in the examples in the plate (22. — 32.) 
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Oxygen alfo combines with many bodies, and in feveral pro- 
portions. The products refulting from thefe combinations are 
either oxides or acids. The oxides may be characterized by af- 
fixing the fign of oxygen to the left fide of the fign of the bafe, 
and the acids by affixing it to the right ; and the greater or lefs 
degree of each may be marked by placing it above or below, as 
in the examples in the plate. In this we have deviated from alt 
the tables of chemical figns which we have feen, and we truftwith 
propriety ; for M. Chenevix has remarked of the fyftem, that 
" one of its chiet delecls is the impoffibility of marking, by any 
principles it points out, the difference of the metallic oxides. A 
circle, with the mark of oxygen at the top, is the only method of 
marking a metallic oxide ; for if we put the mark of oxygen 
lower, it will then have the force of an acid, and we mull not 
confound the fituation of the figns to mark differences of ftates, 
or the whole fyftem will become confufed." But the alteration 
we have propofed enables us to mark no lefs than fix ftates of oxy- 
genizemeat. When the fign of oxygen is placed on the left, it im- 
plies that the compound is an oxide ; if it be placed at top, it 
expreffes the fmalleft degree of oxidizement ; at bottom, the high- 
eft, and we have room for an intermediate one. The degrees of 
acidification are expreffed in the fame manner, except that the 
character of oxygen is placed to the right of the bafe. See 14. — 21. 

The other primary combinations are expreffed in the fame way. 
When they unite only in one proportion, or when the proportions 
are indifferent, the figns are placed indifferently, though it would 
be better to place them in one determinate way ; but when either 
of them is in excefs, its fign is always placed below. Thus heavy 
carburetted hydrogen is expreffed by placing the fign of hydrogen 
above that ot carbon, 36, light carburetted hydrogen by reverting 
their pofition, 35, Glafs is expreffed by placing the figns of foda 
and filica fide by fide, 41 ; the liquor filicum, by placing the fign 
of the alkali under that of the earth, and adding the fign of fluid- 
ity above, 42. 

The fecondary compounds are expreffed in a fimilar manner. 
The bafis has been generally placed before the acid, to admit of 
the fign of the degree of acidification being added to the acid ; 
and the fame pofition fortunately admits of the fign of the degree 
of oxidizement being added to the oxide, when a metallic oxide 
forms the bafis of the fait. The excefs of acid or bafe is marked 
as before, by placing the acid or bafe below. With regard to the 
metallic falts, Mr. Chenevix has given fome reafons for no f r in- 
troducing the fign of oxygen ; but he himfelf has given the mod 
powerful reafon for introducing it, by proving, that the real dif- 
ference between calomel and corrofive fublimate is in the ftate ot 
oxidizement of the metal. The manner of marking the oxides 
propofed above, enables us to exprefs this difference diftinclly, 
when the degree of oxidizement is afcertained. 
3 
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No. 



Explanation of the Table of Signs. 
Generic Signs. 



l. .Light. 


5. Carbon. 


9. Alkalies. 11. Metals. 


12. Acidifi- 
able bafes, 
unknown 
or com- 
pound. 


2. Oxygen. 


6. Hydrogen 


10. Earths. 




3. Caloric. 


7. Sulphur. 




4. Nitrogen. 


8. Phofpho- 
rus. 


13. Com- 
pound ox- 
ides. 



No, 



Combinations of Oxygen. 
Oxides. Acids. 



16. 



18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 


c 
Nitrogen. 


1 

Atmos- 
pheric air. 


2 

Nitrous 
oxide. 


Nitric 
oxide. 


r 

1 

Nitrous. 


2 


3 

Nitric. 


Carbon. 


Incombuf- 
tible coal. 


Char- 
coal. 


Carbonic 
oxide. 






Carb 0- 
nic. 


Hydrogen. 






Water. 




1 


Sulphur. 






Oxide of 
fujphur. 


Sulphu- 
rous. 




Sulphu- 
ric. 


Mercury. 


Bhck ox- 
ide. 


Yellow. 


Red. 









Iron. 


Green ox- 
ide. 




Red. 






Arfenic. 






White. 






Arfenic. 


Muriatic, 
radical. 




, 




Muriat- 
ic. 


Oxyge- 
nized 

muriatic 


Hyperox- 
ygenized 

muriatic. 



Piute vr. 
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Combinations of Caloric. 

22. Oxygen. 23. Nitrogen. 24. Sulphur. 25. Potafs. 26 -^ ce " 
tic acid. 27. Ice. 28. Ammonia. 29. Sulphuric acid. 30. Mer- 
cury. 31. White oxide of arfenic. 32. Acetite of ammonia. The 
three columns reprefent the mode of charaaerizing the three ftates 
of aggregation of each of thefe fubftances. 

Primary Compounds. 

qq. Ammonia. 34. Carburet of iron. 35. Light hydrocarbo- 
nate. 36. Heavy hydrocarbonate. 37. Sulphuretted pholphorus. 
38. Phofphuretted fulphur. 39. Amalgam of gold. 40. Alloy of 
filver and copper. 41. Glafs. 42. Liquor fihcum. 

Secondary Compounds. 

43. Sulphite of potafs. 44. Sulphate of potafs. 45. Sulperful- 
phate of potafs. 46. Sulphate of alumina. 47. Superfulphate ot 
alumina and potafs, alum. 48. Nitrate of potafs. 49. Muriate ot 
ammonia. 50. Hyperoxygemzed muriate of potafs. 51. lar- 
trite of foda and potafs. 52. Subborate ot foda. 53. Muriate ot 
mercury lefs oxidized, calomel. 54. Muriate of mercury more ox- 
idized, corrofive fublimate. 55. Green fulphate of iron. 5 6. 
Brown fulphate of iron. 57. Tartrite of antimony and potafs. 58. 
Subacetite of copper. 59. Acetite of copper. 60. Soap of foda. 
61. Soap of ammonia. 62. Hydroguretted fulphuret ot potais. 
63. Litharge plafter. 64. Fulminating gold. 



PART II. 

MATERIA MEDICA. 

THE Materia Medic a comprehends every substance, 
whether natural or artificial, which is employed in medi- 
cine. But in most Pharmacopoeias t/ie materia medica is 
confined to simples, and to those preparations which are 
not supposed to be prepared by the apothecary himself, but 
to be purchased by him as articles of commerce from drug- 
gists and others. 

Much pains has been bestowed by the writers on the 
materia medica in attempting to form useful arrangements 
of these articles. Some have arranged them according 
to their natural affinities ; others according to their active 
constituent parts ; and others according to their real and 
supposed virtues. Each of these arrangements have their 
particular advantages. The first will probably be prefer- 
red by the natural historian, the second by the chemist, 
and the last by the physiologist. But no arrangement has 
yet been proposed which is not liable to numerous objections. 
Accordingly, in the Pharmacopoeias published by the Col- 
leges of Physicians of London, Dublin and Edinburgh, 
the articles of the materia medica are arranged in alpha- 
betical order ; and the same plan is now also adopted in 
almost every Pharmacopoeia of much estimation lately pub- 
lished on the Continent of Europe. We shall tliereforc 
follow the same plan, subjoining to+lie name of each arti- 
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cle a short view of its natural, medical, and pharmaceuti- 
cal history. Informing our dictionary of materia medica, 
we shall adopt the nomenclature of the Edinburgh College, 
and shall include in it every article which is admitted by 
any one of the British Colleges. 

In an Appendix, we shall give a very concise account 
of such other substances, as, from their possessing a place 
in some respectable foreign Pharmacopoeias, or from their 
active properties, seem of sufficient importance to be ac- 
quainted with. But to conjoin the advantages of other 
methods, to the history of the materia medica given in al- 
phabetical order, we shall add some of those arrangements 
which seem to us to be the most useful. 
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A; 



.BROTANUM. (Lond.) See Artemisia. 

ABSYNTHIUM MAR1TIMUM. (Lond. Dub.) See Arte- 
misia. 

, VULGARE. [Lond. Dub.) See Artemi- 
sia. 

ACETOSA. {Dub.) ACETOSA PRATENSIS. (Lond.) See 

OxALIS. 

ACETUM VINI (Dub.) See Acidum Acetosum. 

ACIDUM ACETOSUM IMPURUM. (Ed.) Syn. Acctum 
Vim. (Dub.) 

Vinegar. Impure acetous acid. 

Vinegar, as obtained by the fermentation of vinous liquors, 
befides the pure acetous acid (281) diluted with much water, con- 
tains tartarous acid, tartrite ot potafs, mucilaginous matters, and 
fometimes phofphoric acid. The leafl impure is that prepared 
from white wine. It fhould be of a pale yellow color, perfectly 
tranfparent, of a pleafant, fomewhat pungent, acid tafte, but with- 
out any acrimony. From the mucilaginous impurities which all 
vinegars contain, they are apt, on expofure to the air, to become 
turbid and ropy, and at lad vapid. This inconvenience is beft 
obviated by keeping it in bottles completely filled and well cork- 
ed. It is laid to keep better if it be boiled a few minutes before it 
is corked. 

Vinegar is fometimes adulterated with fulphuric acid. Its pref- 
ence is dete&ed, if, on the addition of a folution ot nitrate of ba- 
ryta to the fufpe£ted vinegar, a white precipitate is formed, 
which is infoluble in nitric acid, after having been burnt in the 
fire. With the fame intention of making the vinegar appear 
ftronger, different acrid vegetables are occafionally infufed in it. 
This fraud is difficult of detection ; but when tailed with atten- 
tion, the pungency of fuch vinegar will be found to depend rath- 
er on acrimony than acidity. 

Vinegar poffeffes ftrong antifeptic powers on dead animal and 
vegetable matters. Hence its employment in pickling. The fine 
green color fo much admired in fome vegetable pickles is of- 
ten improperly given them by means of copper. This poifon- 
ous addition is eafily detefted, on dropping fome carbonate of 
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ammonia into the fufpe&ed vinegar, by the fine blue color, pro- 
duced. 

Its action on the living body is gently ftimulant and aftringent. 
It promotes tranfpiration and the difcharge by urine ; and ufed 
moderately as a condiment, it facilitates digeflion. 

Vinegar is employed as a ufeful addition to drink in inflam- 
matory fevers. As a medicine, it is ufed in putrid difeafes, in 
fcurvy, and to counteract the effects of narcotic poifons and me- 
phitic vapors. In the form of glyfter, it is ufed in the fame 
difeafes, and in obflinate conilipation. Externally, it is applied 
in fomentations and baths, as a ftimulant and difcutient ; and 
its vapor is inhaled in putrid fore throat, and diffufed through 
the chambers of the fick to correct the putrefcency of the atmof- 
phere. 
AC1DUM SULPHUR1CUM (Ed.) 

Syn. Acidum Vitriolicum, (Lond. Dub. J 
Sulphuric acid, Oleum Vitrioli. 

The London and Edinburgh Colleges direct, that in the fhops, 
its fpecijjc gravity fhould be to that of water as 18,50 to 1000 ; the 
Dublin College as 1845 to 1000. 

The phyfical and chemical properties of this acid have been al- 
ready (189.) enumerated. As it is prepared by the trading chemiff, 
it is infertcd among the materia medica. It is obtained in two 
ways ; by diftilling off the acid from fulphate of iron,previoufly de- 
prived of its water of cryftallization by heat, or by burning ful- 
phur in large leaden chambers, with an eighth part of nitrate of 
potafs to fupply the neceflary oxygen ; and in the firfl way the 
flrongeft acid is obtained, but it is apt to contain iron or copper. 
By the fecond procefs it generally contains lead, which is eafily 
detected by mixing a portion ot the acid with three parts of diftil- 
]ed water, and if the acid be impure, a depofition will be formed. 
It may be rendered perfectly pure by diftillation, filling a retort 
half full of the common acid, and diflilling in a fand bath, gradu- 
ally heated as long as any acid comes over. The receiver fhould 
not be luted on. As its ftrength is apt to vary, the London Col- 
lege have directed, that in the apothecary's (hop, its fpecific grav- 
ity mould be 1.850 ; thelrilh College 1.845. This want ot uni- 
formity is to be regretted. 

Sulphuric acid powerfully decompofes dead animal matter. It 
becomes diluted with water formed by the union of the hydrogen 
and oxygen ; another portion of the hydrogen combines with the 
azote to form ammonia, and the carbon is feparated in the ftateof 
black oxide. The affinities which regulate this action are fo 
powerful, that it produces the fame effects on the living folid, and 
therefore it acts upon them as a corrofive. But to its employment 
with this view, its fluidity is an objection, as it cannot be eafily 
managed. 
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When fufficiently diluted, it is an excellent tonic, checking fer- 
mentation, exciting appetite, promoting digeftion, and quenching 
thirft, and it is therefore uled with fuccefs in morbid acidity ,weak- 
nefs, and relaxation of the ftomach. As an aftringent, it is ufed 
in hsemorrhagies ; and from its refrigerent and antifeptic properties, 
it is a valuable medicine in many frebrile difeafes, especially thofe 
called putrid. If taken in any confiderable quantity, or for fome 
time, it fe^ms to pafs off undecompofed by the kidneys or fkin ; 
and it is perhaps by its ftimulant afction on the latter, that it is ad- 
vantageoufly employed internally, in pfora, and other cutaneous 
affections. The belt mode of prefcribing it, is to order the quan- 
tity of acid to be ufed, and to direct it to be mixed with as much 
water as will render it palatable, to which fome fyrup or mucilage 
may be added. To prevent it from attacking the teeth, it may be 
conveniently fucked through a quill, and the mouth fhould be 
carefully warned after each dofe. 

Externally it is ufed as a gargle, particularly in putrid fore 
throats, and in aphthous mouths, and as a wafh in cutaneous erup- 
tions, and ill conditioned ujcers. 

The combinations ot this acid with alcohol, aromatics, Sec. 
and the proceffes in which it is employed, will be afterwards ex- 
plained. 

ACCIPENSER STURIO, the Sturgeon. 

STELLATUS, the Serruga. 

, HUSO, the lfinglafs Fift, the Beluga, (Lond.) 

. ^RUTHENUS, the Sterlet, Lond. 

Fifhes of the order Branchiojlegi of Cuvier. 

The flefh and roe, dried and falted (caviare) are alimentary. 
The found prepared, (ifinglafs, ichthyacolla) is officinal. (Lond. 
Dub.) 

The preparation of ifinglas is almofl peculiar to Ruffia. It is 
made in all places where the large fpecies of ftuxgeon are caught, 
as on the Dnieper,the Don, and efpecially on the Cafpian Sea, alfo 
on the Volga, the Ural, the Oby, and the Irtyfh. That prepared 
from the fturgeon is reckoned the beft, and next to it that from the 
beluga. It alfo varies according to the mode of preparation. On 
the Volga and Ural, the founds are watered while frefh, and dried 
to a certain degree. The outer fkin is next taken off, and the 
inner gloffy white membrane is twilled into proper fhapes, and 
then completely dried. The bed is ufually rolled into the form 
of a fhake or heart ; the fecond folded in leaves, like a book ; and 
the worft is dried without any care. In other places, as at G-u- 
rief, fifh glue is extracted from the founds by boiling. r i his is cut 
into flabs or plates, is pcrfcclly tranfparent, and has the color ot am- 
ber. On the Okka, where the fterlet only is to be had, the fp 
are beat juft as they are extraded from the fifh, and dried into 
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Good ifinglas is white, in fome degree tranfparent, dry com- 
pofed of membrane not too thick, and without any fmell. 

The properties of ifinglas depend entirely on the gelatine, of 
which it principally confifts. A nutritious jelly may be prepar- 
ed from it. A watry folution of it is ufed as a teft of the prefence 
of tannin, and for the clarification of fpiritous liquors ; and it is 
faid to be employed for the preparation of Englifh court plaifter. 
See Emplajl. ichthyocol. 

ACONITUM NEOMONTANUM. Radix. 

Large blue Wolfsbane, Monk's hood, Aconite. The root. 

Linncei Species Plantarum, edit. Willdenow, genus 1062,/peaej 
9. Polyandria Trigynia. — Nat. ord. Multifdiquae. 

This is a perennial plant, found in the Alpine forefls of Carin- 
thia, Carniolia, and other mountainous countries in Germany, and 
cultivated in our gardens. 

Synonimes. — A. napellus of Stoerk ; Lond, Edin. Dub. and 
other pharmacopoeias; A.cammarum. Haller, Moench, &c. ; A. 
tauricum, Koelle. 

The characters which did inguifh the different fpecies of aconite, 
are fo obfeure as to have occafioned confiderable confufion. Sto- 
erk, who firft employed aconite rationally as a medicine, ufed the 
A. neomontanum, and miflook it for thev^. napellus ; other phy- 
ficians, who law his error, committed a fimilar one, by fuppofing 
the aconite ufed in medicine to be the A. cammarum. The real A. 
cammarum, when it was fometimes given, was alfo miftaken for 
the A. tauricum. Thefe errors were however of little confequence 
as they regarded the names only, and not the article employed. 

The frefh plant and root are very violent poifons, producing 
remarkable debility, paralyfis of the limbs, convulfive motions of 
the face, bilious vomiting, and catharfis, vertigo, delirium, af- 
phyxia, death. The frefh leaves have very little fmell, but when 
chewed have an acrid tafle, and excite lancinating pains, and fwel- 
ling of the tongue. By drying, its acrimony is almcft entirely 
deftroyed. 

Tor medical ufe the plant muff be gathered before the ftem {hoots. 

When properly adminiftered, it a£ts as a penetrating ftimulus, 
and generally excites fweat, and fometimes an increafed difcharge 
of urine. 

On many occafions, it has been found a very effectual remedy 
in glandular fwellings, venereal nodes, anchylofis, fpina ventofa, 
itch, amaurofis, gouty and rheumatic pains, intermittent fevers, 
and convulfive diforders. 

It is commonly ufed in the form of an infpiffated juice. As 
foon as the plant is gathered, the juice is expreffed, and evapo- 
rated without any previous clarification, to the confiftence of an 
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extra£l. It is an unfortunate circumftance, that the powers of 
this medicine vary very much, according to its age and the heat 
employed in its preparation. When recently prepared, its a&ion 
is often too violent, and when kept more than an year it becomes 
totally inept. It may therefore be laid down as a univerfal rule, 
in the employment of this and of many other fimilar a&ive medi- 
cines, to begin with very fmall dofes, and to increafe them grad- 
ually to the neceffary degree ; and whenever we have occafion 
to begin a new parcel of the medicine, we fhould again commence 
with the fmalleft dofe, and proceed with the fame caution as at 
firft. 

We may begin by giving half a grain of this extract, either 
formed into a powder with ten grains of white fugar. or made 
up with any convenient addition into a pill, twice or thrice a day, 
and gradually increafe the dofe : Or a tin&ure of aconite may 
be prepared by digefting one part of the dried leaves in fix parts 
of ipirit of wine ; the dofe of which will be at firft five or ten 
drops, and may be gradually increafed to forty. 

ACORUS CALAMUS,— (Edin.) Radix. 

Calamus aromaticus. [Lond. Dub.) 

Sweet flag. The root. 

Willd.g. 663. fp. i.~HexandriaMo7iogynia.~Ndit. ord. Piperita:. 

This plant is perennial, and grows plentifully in rivulets and 
marfhy places about Norwich and other parts of England, in the 
canals of Holland, in Switzerland, and in other countries ot Eu- 
rope. The (hops have been ufually fuppiied from the Levant 
with dried roots, which do not appear to be fuperior to thofe of 
our own growth. 

The root of acorus is full of joints, crooked, fomewhat flatted 
on the fides, internally of a white color, and loofe fpongy tex- 
ture \ its fmell is ftrong ; the tafte warm, acrid, bitterifh, and aro- 
matic ; both the fmell and tafte are improved by exficcation. 
This root is generally looked upon as a carminative and ftom- 
achic medicine, and as fuch is fometimes made ufe of in pra&ice. 
It is faid by fome to be fuperior in aromatic flavor to any other 
vegetable that is produced in thefe northern climes ; but this af- 
fertion is by no means ftriaiy trne. It is, neyerthelels, a fuffi- 1 
ciently elegant aromatic. The frefh root, candied after the man- 
ner direaed for candying eryngo root, is faid 10 be employ* 
Conftantinople as a preservative againlt epidemic difeafes. 1 he 
leaves of this plant have a fwect flagrant fmell, more agreeable, 
though weaker than that of the roots. 

ADEPS ANSERINUS. {Dub.) See Anas 

ADEPS SU1LLUS. (Dub.) See Sus, 
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jERUGO. (Dub.) SeeSuBACETis Cupri. 

^ESCULUS HIPPOCASTANUM. (Ed.) Semen Cortex. 

Horfe chefnut. The fruit and bark. 

Willd.g.jij.fp. i.HeptandriaMonogynia.--Nat.oTd.Trikitat{E. 

This is a very common and well known tree. The fruit, 
which probably contains much amylaceous matter, has been ufed 
as food for domeftic animals, and even for men in times of fear- 
city. But its introduction into the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, 
was probably owing to its having been ufed and recommended as 
a fternutatory in fome cafes of ophthalmia and headache. With 
this view it was drawn up the noftrils in the form of an infufion 
or deco&ion. 

The bark promifes to become a much more valuable and im- 
portant remedy, as an indigenous fubfritute for the very expenfive 
and often adulterated Peruvian bark. Many fuccefsful experiments 
of its effecls, when given internally in intermittent and typhus 
fever, and alfo when applied externally in gangrene, fufficiently 
warrant future trials. In powder it may be given to the extent 
of a fcruple and a half, or a drachm for a dofe. Buchholz prefers 
a folution of a drachm of the extract in an ounce of cinnamon 
water, of which fixty drops are to be given every three hours. 

ALCOHOL. (Ed.) 

Spiritus vinofus reclijicatus, (Lond.) Spiritus vini reclijicatus 
(Duk.) 

Alcohol. Rectified fpirit of wine. 

The fpirit diflilled from wine or other fermented liquors, 
perfectly free from any unpleafant fmell, and of which the fpe- 
cific gravity is to that of water as 835 to 1000, fuch as may be 
eafily procured. (Ed.) The London College order a fpirit of the 
fame fpecific gravity, and add, that it contain 95 parts of pure al- 
cohol, and 5 of water. The Dublin College older it of the fpe- 
cific gravity 840. 

Alcohol forms the true characlerillic of vinous liquors, and 
arifes from the decompofition of fugar, being always in propor- 
tion to its quantity. It is found in greateft quantity in the wines 
of warm countries,, and in wines prepared from thoroughly ripen- 
ed fruit. In the fouth of France, fome wines yield a third of 
brandy. It is the proportion of alcohol which renders wines 
more or lefs generous, and prevents them from becoming four. 
The' richer a wine is in alcohol, the lefs malic acid it contains, 
and, therefore, the beft wines give the bed brandv, becaufe they 
are free fiom the difagreeable tafte which the malic acid imparts 
to them. Old wines give better brandy than new wines, but lefs 
of it. 

Alcohol is procured from wine by diftillation ; in conduclino- 
which the follow ing rules are to be obferved : 
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1. To heat the whole mafs of fluid at once, and equally. 

2. To remove all obstacles to the afcent of the vapor. 

3. To condenfc the vapor as quickly as poflible. 

The diftillation is continued until the liquor which comes over 
is not inflammable. 

Diilillers judge of the ftrength of their fpirits by the fize and 
durability ot the bubbles it forms, when poured from one velfel 
into another, or on agitating it in a veffel partly filled. Another 
proof is, by the combuftion of gun powder : Some of which is put 
in a fpoon ; it is then covered with the fpirit to be tried, which is 
fet on fire ; if it kindle the gun powder, it is fuppofed to be flrong, 
and vice verfd. But a fmall quantity of fpirits will always kindle 
gun powder, and a large quantity never. Another proof is, by 
the carbonate of potafs, which attracts the water, and diffolves in 
it, while the alcohol fwims above. But all thefe are uncertain ; 
and dependence can only be put in the proof by hydrometers, or 
fome fuch contrivance, for afcertaining the weight of a given 
quantity at a given temperature. 

In this country, alcohol is procured from an infufion of malt, 
and before its rectification is termed Whifkey. In the Eaft Indies, 
arrack is diftilled from rice ; in the Weft Indies, rum from the 
fugar cane ; and in France and Spain, brandy from wine. Of all 
thefe the French brandy is the fined fpirit ; tor the others are 
more or lefs impregnated with effential oils, of which it is almofl 
impoflible to free them entirely. When any ardent fpirit is re- 
diftil led to procure alcohol, the water bath is commonly ufed, 
which gives a more equal and temperate heat, and improves the 
product. Gren fays, that the addition of four pounds of well 
burnt charcoal, and three or four ounces of fulphuric acid, previ- 
ous to this rectification," deftroys entirely the peculiar tafte ot malt 
fpirit ; and that a fecond rectification with one pound of charcoal, 
and two ounces of fulphuric acid, affords an alcohol ot very great 
purity. But the affinity of alcohol for water is fo very ftrong, 
that it cannot be obtained entirely free from it by fimple diftilla- 
tion. Wemuft, therefore, abftract the water by means of fome 
fubftance which has a ftronger affinity for it than alcohol has. 
Carbonate of potafs was formerly employed ; but muriate of lime 
is preferable, becaufe its affinity for water is not only very great, 
but by being foluble in alcohol, it comes in contact with every 
particle of the fluid. For this purpofe, one part of muriate of lime, 
rendered perfectly dry by having been expofed to a red heat, and 
powdered after it becomes cold, is put into the Mill. Over this 
three parts of highly rectified fpirits are to be poured, and the mix- 
ture well agitated. By diftillation with a very gentle heat, about 
two thirds of the fpirit will be obtained in the ftate of perr', ;u !y 
pure alcohol. 
r K 
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The chemical properties of alcohol have been already mention- 

ed, (226 — 230.) 

In pharmacy it is much employed as a menftruum. Its appli- 
cation for this purpofe will be mentioned in the proper place- 
On the living body alcohol a£ls as a moft violent itimulus. It 
coagulates all the albuminous and gelatinous fluids, and corru- 
gates all thefolids. Applied externally, it Strengthens the veffels, 
and thus may reflrain paffive haemorrhagies. It inftantly contracts 
the extremities of the nerves it touches, and deprives them of 
fenfe and motion ; by this means cafing them or pain, but at the 
fame time deftroying their ufe. Hence employing lpirituous li- 
quors in fomentations, notwithstanding the fpecious titles ot vivi- 
fying, heating, reftoring mobility, refolving, diffipating, and the 
like, ufually attributed to them, may fometimes be attended with 
unhappy confequences. Thefe liquors received undiluted into 
the ilomach, produce the fame effects, contracling all the folid 
parts which they touch, and deftroying, at lead for a time, their 
ufe and office : If the quantity be confiderable, a palfy or apo- 
plexy follows, which ends in death. Taken in fmall quantity, 
and duly diluted, they brace up the fibres, raife the fpirits, and 
promote agility : If farther continued, the fenfes are disordered, 
voluntary motion deftroyed, and at length the fame inconvenien- 
ces brought on as before. Vinous fpirits, therefore, in fmall dof- 
es, and properly diluted may be applied to ufeful purpofes in the 
cure of difeafes ; whilft in larger ones they produce the moft de- 
leterious effe£ts. 

ALCOHOL DILUTUM. (Ed.) 

Spirit us vino fits tenuior. (Land. J Spirit us vini tenuior. (Dub.) 

Diluted alcohol. Spirit of wine. Proof fpirit. 

Alcohol mixed with an equal quantity of water, being fome- 
what weaker than proof fpirit ; its fpecific gravity is to that of 
diftilled water, as 935 to icoo. (Ed.) The London and Dublin 
Colleges order it of the fpecific gravity of 930, which according 
to the former, contains $$ parts of pure alcohol, and 45 of water. 

Although it be deferable that diluted alcohol mould always be 
prepared, by mixing rectified fpirit with water, inftead of em- 
ploying an impure fpirit of the requifite flrength, it is hardly to 
be expecled that apothecaries will either be at the trouble or ex- 
pense. The diluted alcohol of the Edinburgh College is fome- 
what weaker than that of the other two Colleges ; but befides that 
it is more convenient for their mode ot preparing it, this will be 
attended with no difadvantage, as it is flill Sufficiently ftrong for 
any purpofe to which it may be applied. 
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Table of the Specific Gravities of mixtures of Alcohol and 
Water at6o° Fahrenheit, according to Gilpin. 
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ALLIUM. 

Willd. g. 626. — Hexandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Liliacea* 

Sp. 14. Allium Sativum. Radix. (Ed. J 

Allium. Radix. (Lond. Dub.) 

Garlic. The root. 

The garlic is a perennial bulbous rooted plant, which grows 
wild in Sicily, and is cultivated in our gardens. The root confifts 
of five or fix iroall bulbs, called cloves, inclofed in one common 
membranous coat, but eafily leparable from each other. AH the 
parts of this plant, but more efpecially the roots, have a ftrong 
offenfive, very penetrating and difFufive fmell, and an acrimoni- 
ous, almoft cauftic tafte. The root is full of a limpid juice, of 
which it furnifhes almoft a fourth part of its weight by expreflion. 
The root lofes about half its weight by drying, but fcarcely any 
of its fmell or tafte. By decoftion its virtues are entirely deftroy- 
ed ; and by diftillation it furnifhes a fmall quantity of a yellowilh 
effential oil, heavier than water, which poflefles the fenfible qual- 
ities of the garlic in an eminent degree. Its peculiar virtues are 
alfo in fome degree extracted by alcohol and acetous acid. 
2 
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Applied externally, it a£ts tucceflively as a ftimulant, rubefa- 
cient and blifter. Internally, from its very powerful and diffufi. 
ble ftimulus, it is often ufeful in difeafes of languid circulation 
and interrupted fecretion. Hence, in cold leucophlegmatic habits, 
it proves a powerful expectorant, diuretic, and, if the patient be 
kept warm, fudorific ; it has alfo been by fome fuppofed to be 
emmenagogue. For the fame reafon in cafes in which a phlogi- 
11 ic diathefis, or other irritability prevails, large dofes of it may 
be very hurtful. 

It is fometimes ufed by the lower clafTes as a condiment, and 
alfo enters as an ingredient into many ot the epicure's moft fa- 
vorite fauces. Taken in moderation, it promotes digeftion ; but 
in excefs, it is apt to produce headach, flatulence, thirfr, febrile 
heat and inflammatory difeafes, and fometimes occafions a dif- 
charge of blood from the hcemorrhoidal vefTels. 

In fevers ot the typhoid type, and even in the plague itfelf, its 
virtues have been much celebrated. 

Garlic is with fome alfo a favorite remedy in the cure of inter- 
mittents ; and it has been faid to have fometimes fucceeded inob- 
ftinate quartans, after the Peruvian bark, had failed. In catarrh- 
ous diforders of the breaft ; afthma, both pituitous and fpafmo- 
dic ; flatulent colics ; hyfterical, and other difeafes proceeding 
from laxity of ^he folids, it has generally good effefts ; it has like- 
wife been found ferviceable in fome hydropic cafes. Sydenham 
relates, that he has known the dropfy cured by the ufe ot garlic 
alone ; he recommends it chiefly as a warm ftrengthening medi- 
cine in the beginning of the difeafe. 

It is much recommended by fome as an anthelmintic, and has 
been frequently applied with fuccefs externally as a ftimulant to 
indolent tumors, in cafes of deafnefs proceeding from atony or 
rheumatifm, and in retention of urine, arifing irom debility of the 
bladder. 

Garlic may be either exhibited in fubftance, and in this way 
feveral cloves may be taken at a time without inconvenience, or 
the cloves cut into flices may be {"wallowed without chewing. 
This is the common mode of exhibiting it for the cure of inter- 
mittents. 

The exprefled juice, when given internally, mud be rendered 
as palatable as poffible, by the addition ot fugar and lemon juice. 
In deafnefs, cotton moiftened with the juice is introduced within 
the ear, and the application renewed five or fix times in one day. 

lnfufions in fpirit, wine, vinegar and water, although contain- 
ing the whole ot its virtues, are fo acrimonious, as to be unfit for 
general ufe ; and yet an intufion of an ounce of bruifed garlic in 
a pound of milk, was the mode in which Rozenftein exhibited 
it to children afflicted with worms. 
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But by far the moil commodious form for adminiftering gar- 
lic, is that ot a pill or bolus conjoined with fame powder, corref- 
ponding with the intention of giving the garlic. In dropfy, ca- 
lomel forms a mofl ufeful addition. It may alfo fometimes be 
exhibited with advantage in the form of a clyuer. 

Garlic made into an ointment with oils, &c. and applied ex- 
ternally, is faid to refolve and difcufs indolent tumors, and has 
by fome been greatly efteeraed in cutaneous difeafes. It has like- 
wife fometimes been employed as a rcpellient. When applied 
under the form of a poultice to the pubis, it has fometimes prov- 
ed effectual in producing a difcharge of urine, when retention has 
arifen from a want of due action of the bladder. Sydenham af- 
fures us, that among all the fubftances which occafion a derivation 
or revulfien from the head, none operates more powerfully than 
garlic applied to the foles of the feet ; he was led to make ufe 
of it in the confluent fmall pox : About the eight day, after the 
face began to fwell, the root cut in pieces, and tied in a linen 
cloth, was applied to the foles, and renewed once a day till all 
danger was over. 
Sp. 43. Allium Cepa. 
Cepa. Radix. (Dub.) 
Onion. The root. 

This is alfo a perennial bulbous rooted plant. The root is a 
fimple bulb, formed of concentric circles. It ponefles in general 
the fame properties as the garlic, but in a much weaker degree. 
Onions are, therefore, confidered rather as articles of food than 
of medicine; they are fuppofed to afford little or no nourish- 
ment, and when eaten liberally produce flatulencies, occafion 
third, headachs, and turbulent dreams : In cold phlegmatic hab- 
its, where vifcid mucus abounds, they doubtlefs have their ufe ; 
as by their flimulating quality they tend to excite appetite, and 
promote the fecretions : By fome they are ftrongly recommend- 
ed in fuppreflions of urine and in dropfies'. The chief medicinal 
ufe of onions in the prefent practice is in external applications, 
as a cataplafm for fuppurating tumors, &c. 

ALOE PERFOL1ATA. Gummi Refina. (Ed.) 

a. Aloe Barbadtnfis. (Lond. Dub.) A. hepaticd. (Ed.) 

b. Aloe Socotorina. (Lond. Dub. Ed.) 

Barbadoes, or hepatic, and focotorine aloes. A gum refin. 

, Willd.g. 659. fp. 3. Hexandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Liliaceae. 

A perennial plant, of which there are many varieties which 

grow in the fouth of Europe, Afia, Africa and America. Bui 

Thunberg fays, that the fineft aloes are prepared from the Aloe 

fpicata, the fecond fpecies of Willdenow, which grows at the 

Cape of Good Hope. 

3 
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1. Socotorine Aloes. 

This article is brought, wrapt in fkins, from the ifland of So- 
cotora in the Indian Ocean. This fort is the purefl of the three 
in ufe ; it is of a gloffy furface, clear, and in fome degree pellu- 
cid : In the lump, of a yellowifh red color, with a purple caft ; 
when reduced to powder, of 3 bright golden color. It is hard and 
friable in the winter, fomewhat pliable in fummer, and grows 
foft between the fingers. Its tafte is bitter, accompanied with an 
aromatic flavor, but inefficient to prevent its being difagreeable; 
the fmell is not very unpleafant, and fomewhat refembles that of 
myrrh. 

It is prepared by pulling of the leaves in July, from which the 
juice is exprefTed, and afterwards boiled and fkimmed. It is then 
preferved in fkins, and dried in Auguft in the fun. According 
toothers, the leaves are cut off clofe to the ftem and hung up. 
The juice which drops from them without any expreffion, is af- 
terwards dried in the fun. 

2. Barbadoes, or Hepatic Aloes. 

Hepatic aloes is not fo clear and bright as the foregoing fort ; 
it is alfo of a darker color, more compaft texture, and for the moft 
part drier. Its fmell is much ftronger and more difagreeble ; the 
tafte intenfely bitter and naufeous, with little or nothing of the 
fine aromatic flavor of the focotorine. The beft hepatic aloes 
comes from Barbadoes in large gourd fhells, and an inferior fort 
of it, which is generally foft and clammy, is brought over in calks. 
Jn Barbadoes the plant is pulled up by the roots, and carefully 
cleaned from the earth and other impurities. It is then fliced and 
cut in pieces into fmall hand bafkets and nets. Thefe nets or 
bafkets are put into large iron boilers or cauldrons with water, and 
boiled for ten minutes, when they are taken out, and frefh parcels 
fupplied till the liquor is ftrong and black. 

At this period the liquor is thrown through a ftrainer into a 
deep vat, narrow at bottom, where it is left to cool and to depofit 
its feculent parts. Next day the clear liquor is drawn off by a 
cock, and again committed to a large iron vefTel. At firfl it is 
boiled brifkly, but towards the end the evaporation is flow, and 
requires conftant flirring to prevent burning. When it becomes 
of the confidence of honey, it is poured into gourds or calubafhes 
for fale, and hardens by age. 

3; Fetid, Caballine or Horse Aloes. 

This fort is eafily diflinguifhed from both the foregoing, by its 
ftrong rank fmell ; although, in other refpeas, it agrees 'pretty 
much with the hepatic, and is not unfrequently fold in its ftead. 
Sometimes the caballine aloes is prepared fo pure and bright, as 
not to be diftinguifhable by the eye even from the focotorine ; 
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but its offenfive fmell, of which it cannot be diverted, readily be- 
trays it. It has not now a place in the lift of almoft any modern 
pharmacopoeia, and is employed chiefly by farriers. 

The component parts of aloes are refin and extractive. They 
therefore diffolve in alcohol, proof fpirit, and proot fpirit diluted 
with half its weight of water ; the impurities only being left. 
They diffolve alfo by the afliftance of heat in water alone ; but as 
the liquor cools, the refinous part fubfides, the extractive remain- 
ing united with the water. The hepatic aloes is found to contain 
more refin and lefs extractive than the focotorine, and this lefs 
than the caballine. The refins of all the forts, purified by fpirit 
of wine, have little fmell ; that obtained from the focotorine has 
fcarce any perceptible tafte ; that ol the hepatic, a flight bitterifh 
relifh ; and the refin of the caballine, a little more of the aloetic 
flavor. The extractive obtained feparately from any of the 
.kinds, is lefs difagreeable than the crude aloes : The extractive of 
focotorine aloes has very little fmell, and is in tafte not unpleaf- 
ant ; that of the hepatic has a fomewhat ftronger fmell, but is 
rather more agreeable in tafte than the extract of the focotorine ; 
the extractive of the caballine retains a confiderable fhare of the 
peculiar rank fmell of this fort of aloes, but its tafte is not much 
more unpleafant than that of the extratfive obtained from the two 
other forts. 

Aloes is a bitter ftimulating purgative. Its purgative effects 
feems chiefly to depend on its proving a ftimulus to the rectum, 
in fmall dofes it empties the large inteflines, without making the 
ftools thin ; and likewife warms the habit, quickens the circula- 
tion, and promotes the uterine and hacmorrhoidal fluxes. If given 
in fo large a dofe as to purge effectually, it often occafiows an ir- 
ritation about the anus, and fometimes a difcharge of blood. 

Aloes is much lefs frequently ufed to operate as a purgative 
than merely to obviate coftivenefs ; and indeed its purgative effect 
is not increafed in proportion to the quantity that is taken. 

It is frequently employed in cafes of fuppreflion of the menfes, 
or of the hasmorrhoidaJ difcharge ; .but it is particularly fervice- 
able in habitual coftivenefs, to perfons of a phlegmatic tempera- 
ment and fedentary life, and where the ftomach is oppreffed and. 
weakened. Perhaps the chief objection to aloes, in cafes of habit- 
ual coftivenefs, is the tendency which it has to induce and aug- 
ment hemorrhoidal affections : And with thofe, liable to fuch 
complaints, it can feldom be employed. In dry bilious habits 
aloes proves injurious, immoderately heating the body, and inflam- 
ing the bowels. 

Some are of opinion, that the purgative virtue of aloes refides 
en tirely in its refin ; but experience has fhewn, that the pure refm 
ha)s little or no purgative qualitv, and that the extra&ive part fep- 
4 
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arated from the refinous, a&s more powerfully than the crude 
aloes. If the aloes indeed be made to undergo long codtion in the 
preparation of the gummy extra£l, its cathartic power will be con- 
fiderably lefiened, not from the feparation of the refin, but from 
an alteration made in the extractive itfelf by the aclion of the 
heat and air. The ftrongell vegetable cathartics become mild by 
a like treatment, without any remarkable feparation of their 
parts. 

Socotorine aloes, as already obferved, contains more extractive 
than the hepatic ; and hence is likewife found to purge more, and 
with greater irritation. The firft fort, therefore, is mod proper 
where a flimulus is required, as for promoting or exciting the men. 
flrual flux ; whilft the latter is better calculated to a£l as a com- 
mon purge. 

Aloes are adminiftered either 

a. Simply, or 

b. In compofhion ; 

1. With purgatives. Soap, fcammony, colocy nth, rhubarb. 

2. With aromatics. Canella. 

3. With bitters. Gentian. 

4. With emmenagogues. Iron, myrrh. 
They are exhibited in the form of 

a. Powder ; too naufeous for general ufe. 

b. Pill ; the moll convenient form. 

c. Solution in wine or diluted alcohol. 

ALTHAEA OFFICINALIS. Radix, Folia. (Ed.) 

Althaea. Radix, Folium. ( Lond.) 

Marfli mallow. The root and leaves. 

Willi, g. 1 289. fp. 1. — Monadelphia Polyandria. — Nat. ord. 
Columnaceoz. 

The marfn mallow is a perennial, indigenous plant, which is 
found commonly on the banks of rivers, and in fait marines. 

The whole plant, but efpecially the root, abounds with a pure 
mucilage, free from fmell or tafle. The roots are about the thick- 
nefs of a finger, long and fibrous. They are peeled and dried, and 
then are perfectly white. 

It is ufed as an emollient and demulcent, in difeafes attended 
with irritation and pain, as in various pulmonary complaints, and 
in affeftions of the alimentary canal, and urinary organs ; and it is 
applied externally in emollient fomentations, gargles andclyflers. 

ALUMEN. (Lond. Bub.) Sec Super Sulphas Alum. 

IN£ et POTASSJE. 

AMMONIACUM. Gummi Re/ma. (Lend. Dub. Ed.) 
Ammoniacum. A gum refin. 
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Ammoniacum is a concrete, gummy refinous juice, brought 
from the Eaft Indies, ufualiy in large maffes, compofed of little 
lumps or tears, of a milky color, but foon changing, upon being 
expofed to the air, to a yellowifh hue. We have no certain ac- 
count ot the plant which affords this juice ; the feeds ufualiy found 
among the tears refemble thofe of the umbelliferous clafs. It has 
been alfo alledged, and not without fome degree ot probability, 
that it is an exudation from a fpeciesof the ferula, another fpecies 
of which produces the affafcetida. The plant producing it, is faid, 
to grow in Nubia, Abyfhnia, and the interior parts of Egypt. 
Such tears as are large, dry, free from little ftones, feeds, or other 
impurities, fhould be picked out and preferred for internal ufe ; 
the coarfer kind is purified by folution, colature, and careful in- 
fpiffation ; but unlefs this be artfully managed, the gurn will lofe 
a confiderable deal of its more volatile parts. There is often 
vended in the fhops, under the name of ftraioed gum ammonia- 
cum, a compofition of ingredients much inferior in virtue. 

Ammoniacum has a naufeous fweet tafte, followed by a bitter 
one ; and a peculiar fmell, fomewhat like that of galbanum, but 
more grateful ; it foftens in the mouth, and grows of a white col- 
or upon being chewed. It is not fufible ; but when thrown upon 
live coals, it burns away in flame ; it is in fome degree foluble in 
water and in vinegar, with which it affumes the appearance of 
milk ; but the refinous part, amounting to about one half, fubfides 
on ftanding. 

About one half of pure ammoniac is foluble in alcohol, and the 
folution is tranfparent ; but on the addition of water becomes 
milky. Water diftilled from gum ammoniac is flronglv impreg- 
nated with its flavor. It therefore feems to be gummy refin, 
combined with an effential oil. 

The general a£Hon of gum ammoniac is ftimulant. On many 
occafions it proves a valuable antifpafmodic, deobftruent, or ex- 
pectorant. In large dofes it purges gently, excites perfpiration, 
and increafes the flow of urine. 

It is ufed with advantage to promote expectoration in fome pul- 
monary difeafes ; in dropfical affeclions, to augment the flow of 
urine, and to fupport the falivation in fmall pox. It is alfo an 
ufeful deobftruent ; and is frequently prefcribed for opening ob- 
ftru£Uons of the abdominal vifcera, and in hyfterical diforders oc- 
cafioned by a deficiency of the menftrual evacuations. In long 
and obftinate colics, proceeding from vifcid matter lodged in the 
inteftines, this gummy refin has produced happy effects, after pur- 
ges and the common carminatives had been ufed in vain. Exter- 
nally, it is fuppofed to foften and ripen hard tumors. A folution 
ot it in vinegar has been recommended by fome for refolving even 
fcirrhous fwellings. 
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It is exhibited internally, 

a. In folution, combined with vinegar, vinegar of fquills, af- 
fafoetida, &c. 

b. In pills, with bitter extracts, myrrh, affafcetida. , 

c. And externally, combined with vinegar, turpentine, com- 
mon plaifter, &c. 

AMOMUM. 

Willi, g. 4. — Monandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Scitaminea. 

Sp. 1. Amomum Zingiber. Radix jiccata, et radix condi- 
ta ex India allata. (Ed.) 

Zingiber. Radix. (Lond.) Radix, Radix condita. (Dub.) 

Ginger. The root, and the candied root brought from India. 

Ginger is a perennial plant, indigenous in the Eaft Indies, 
but now cultivated in the Weft India Iflands. It is cultivated 
there very much in the fame manner as potatoes are here, and is 
fit for digging once a year, unlefs for preferving in fyrup, when 
it fhould be dug at the end of three or four months, at which time 
it is tender and full of fap. 

Ginger is diftinguifhed into two forts, the black and the white. 
The former is rendered fit for prefervation by means of boiling 
water, the latter by infolation ; and as it is neceffary to feleft the 
faireft and roundeft forts for cxpofure to the fun, white ginger is 
commonly one third dearer than black. 

Black ginger confifts of thick and knotty roots, internally of 
an orange or browniih color, externally of a yellow grey. White 
ginger is lefs thick and knotty, internally of a reddifh yellow, and 
externally of a whitifh grey or yellow. It is firm and refinous, 
and more pungent than the black. Pieces which are worm eaten, 
light, friable, or foft, and very fibrous, are to be rejected. 

Candied ginger fhould be prepared in India irom the young and 
fucculent roots. When genuine, it is almoft tranfparent. That 
manufactured in Europe is opaque and fibrous. 

Ginger has a fragrant fmell, and a hot, biting, aromatic tafle. 
Rectified fpirit extracts its virtues by infufion, in much greater 
perfection than aqueous liquors ; the latter elevate its whole fla- 
vor in diilillation, the former little or nothing. Ginger is a very 
ufeful fpice in cold flatulent colics, and in laxity and debility of 
the intetlines ; it does not heat fo much as thofe of the pepper 
kind, but its effects are more durable. 

It may alfo be applied externally as a rubefacient. 

Sp. 3. Amomum Zedoaria. Radix. (Dub.) 

Long Zedoary. The root. 

The Zedoary is perennial, and grows in Ceylon and Malabar. 
The roots come to us in pieces, fome inches in length, and about 
a finger thick. Externally they are wrinkled, and of an afh grey 
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color, but internally arebrownifh red. The beft kind comes from 
Ceylon, and fhould be firm, heavy, of a dark, color within, and 
neither worm eaten nor very fibrous. It has an agreeably fragrant 
fmell, and a warm, bitterifh, aromatic tafte. 

In diftillation with water, it yields an effential oil, poflefling the 
fmell and flavor of the zedoary in an eminent degree ; the remain- 
ing decoction is almoft fimply bitter. Spirit likewife brings over 
fome fmall fhare of its flavor ; neverthelefs the fpirituous extiaci 
is confiderably more grateful than the zedoary itfelf. 

Sp. 7. Amomum Cardamom;'m. 

Sp. 10. Rep ens. Semen. (Ed.) 

Cardamomum minus. Semina. (Dub. Land. J 

Lefler Cardamom feeds. 

The London and Edinburgh Colleges, on the authority of Son- 
nerat, have fuppofed thefe feeds to be the produft of the latter 
fpecies, while the Dublin College, with Murray, Willdenow, and 
all the foreign, pharmaceutical writers, afcribe them to the form- 
er. Both fpecies are native of India. 

Cardamom feeds are a very warm, grateful, pungent aromatic, 
and frequently employed as fuch in practice : They are faid to 
have this advantage, that notwithftanding their pungency, they 
do not, like thofe of the pepper kind, immoderately heat or in- 
flame the bowels. Both water and rectified fpirit extract their 
virtues by infufion, and elevate them in diftillation ; with this dif- 
ference, that the tin£ture and diftilled fpirit are confiderably more 
grateful than the infufion and diftilled water : The watery infufion 
appears turbid and mucilaginous ; the tinfture made in fpirit, lim- 
pid and tranfparent. The hufks of the feeds, which have very 
little fmell or tafte, may be commodioufly feparated, by commit- 
ting the whole to the mortar, when the feeds will readily pulver- 
ize, fo as to be freed from the (hell by the fieve : This fhould not 
be done till juft before ufingthem ; for if kept without the hufks, 
they foon lofe confiderably of their flavor. — The officinal prepa- 
tions of thefe feeds are fpirituous tinctures, fimple and com- 
pound : They are employed alfo as an aromatic in feveral of the 
officiricil compofitions. 

AMYGDALUS COMMUNIS. Nucleus. (Ed.) 
a. Amygdaius dulcis. (Ed. ) 

Amygdala dukes. (Lond. Dub.) 

b. ' amarae. (Lond.) 

The almond tree. The kernel of the fruit. 
Willd. g-gSi./p.2. Ico/andria Monogynia. Nat. ord . Pomacece. 
The fruit which affords thefe kernels, is the produce of a tree 
nearly refembling the peach. It originally came from Syria and 
Barbary ; but is now much cultivated in the fouth of Europe. 
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The eye diftinguifhes no difference betwixt the trees which pro- 
duce the fweet and bitter, or betwixt the kernels themfelves ; it 
is faid that the fame tree has, by a difference in culture, afforded 
both. 

The almond is a flattifh kernel, of a white-color, and of a foft 
fweet tafte, or a difagreeable bitter one. The fkins of both forts 
are thin, brownifti, unpleafant, and covered with an acrid pow- 
dery fubftance. They are very apt to become rancid on keeping, 
and to be preyed on by a kind of infect., which eats out the inter- 
nal part, leaving the almond to appearance entire. To thefe cir- 
cumftances regard ought to be had in the choice of them. 

Sweet almonds are of greater ufe in food than as medicine, but 
they are reckoned to afford little nourilhmcnt ; and when eaten 
in fubftance, are not eafy of digeftion, unlefs thoroughly commi- 
nuted. They are fuppofed, on account of their unftuous quality, 
to obtund acrimonious juices in the primae viae : Peeled fweet al- 
monds, eaten fix or eight at a time, fometimes give prefent relief 
in the heartburn. 

, Bitter almonds have been found poifonous to dogs and fome 
other animals ; and a water diftilled from thern. when made of a 
certain degree of ftrength, has had the fame effetls. Neverthe- 
lefs when eaten, they appear innocent to moil men, and have been 
not unfrequently ufed as medicines : Boerhaave recommends 
them, in fubftance, as diuretics which heat but moderately, and 
which may therefore be ventured upon in acute difeafes. The 
only officinal preparations of almonds are, the expreffed oil and 
emulfion. 

Both forts of almonds yield, on expreflion, a large quantity of 
oil, which feparates likewife upon boiling the almonds in water, 
and is gradually collected on the furface. 

The oils obtained by expreflion from both forts of almonds are 
in their fenfible qualities the fame. They fhould be perfeclly 
free from fmell and tafte, and poffefs the other properties of fixed 
oils, (234.) 

The general virtues of thefe oils are, to blunt acrimonious hu- 
mors, and to foften and relax the folids ; hence their ufe internal- 
ly, in tickling coughs, heat of urine, pains and inflammations ; and 
externally, in tenfion and rigidity of particular parts. On tritu- 
rating almonds with water, the oil and water unite together, by 
the mediation of the other matter of the kernel, and form an unc- 
tuous milky liquor. 

The milky folutions of almonds in watery liquors, commonly 
called emulfions, contain the oil of the fubjeel, and participate in 
fome degree of its emollient virtue ; but have this advantage above 
the pure oil, that they may be given in acute or inflammatory 
diforders, without danger of the ill effe&s which the oil might 
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fometimes produce ; fince emulfions do not turn rancid or acri- 
monious by heat, as all the oils of this kind in a little time do. As 
the bitter almond imparts its peculiar tafle when treated in this, 
way, the fwect almonds are employed in making emulfions. 

Several un£luousand refinous fubftances, of themfelves notmif- 
cible with water, may by trituration with almonds beeafily mixed 
with it into the form of an emulfion ; and are thus excellently fit- 
ted lor medicinal ufe. In this form, camphor and the refinous 
purgatives may be commodioufly taken. 

AMYLUM ex tritico praparatum. 

Wheat ftarch. 

The Edinburgh Colleg . have inferted March as a feparate fub- 
ftance in their catalogue of the Materia Medica, probably consid- 
ering it to be a general principle common to many vegetables, al- 
though they point out the particular fpecies which they wifh to 
be employed. 

The general properties of ftarch have been already (255.) enu- 
merated. 

As a conftituent of many vegetable fubftances, it forms a moft. 
important alimentary fubllance. In a medical point of view, it is 
to be confidered as a demulcent ; and accordingly it forms the 
principal ingredient of an officinal lozenge, and a mucilage pre- 
pared from it often produces excellent effects, both taken by the 
mouth, and in the form of a clyfter in dyfentery and diarrhoea 
from irritation of the inteftines. 

Starch is found in many vegetables, combined with different 
fubftances. Fourcroy accordingly makes various fpecies ot it as 
combined, 

1. With gluten or fibrine, as in wheat, rye, and other fimilar 
feeds. 

2. With extractive, as in beans, peafe, lupins, 8cc. 

3. With mucilaginous matters, as in the potatoe and many 
other roots, in unripe corn. 

4. With faccharine matter, in moft roots, and in corn after 
it has begun to germinate. 

k. With oil, in the emulfive feeds, almonds, &c. 
6. With an acrid principle, as in the root of the burdock, 
jatropha, manihot, arum, afarum, and oi her tuberous roots. 

AMYRIS. 

Willd. g. 755. C&andria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Dumofat. 

Sp. 2. Amyris Elemifera. 
Elemi. Refina. fLond. Dub. J 
Elemi. A refin. 

The tree which furnifhes elemi grows in Carolina and Spanifh 
America. In dry weather, and efpecially at full moon, inrifions 
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are made in the bark, from which a refinous juice flows, and is 
left to harden in the fun. It is brought to us in long roandifh 
cakes, generally wrapped up in flag leaves. The beft fort is foft- 
ifh, fomewhat tranfparent, of a pale wkitifh yellow color, inclin- 
ing a little to green, of a ftrong not unpleafant fmell, refembling 
fomewhat that of fennel. 

It almofl totally diflblves in pure fpirit, and fends over fome 
part of its fragrance along with this menftruum in diflillation : 
Diftilled with water, it yields a confiderable quantity of palecol- 
ored, thin, fragrant, eflentialoil. Its only conftituents, therefore, 
are refin and eflential oil. It gives name to one of the officinal 
unguents, and is at prefent fcarce any otherwife made ufe of ; 
though it is certainly preferable for internal purpofes to fome 
others which are held in greater efteem. 

Sp. 18. Amyris Zeylanica. 

The elemi which comes from the Eaft Indies is faid to be the 
produce of this fpecies. 

Sp. 6. Amyris Gileadensis. Refina. (Ed. J 

Balfamum GiUadenfe. 

Balfam of Gilead. A refin. 

This article, which has alfo had the name of Balfamum Juda- 
icum, Syriacum, de Mecca, Opobalfamum, &c. is a refinous juice, 
obtained from an evergreen tree, growing fpontaneoufly, particu- 
larly near to Mecca, on theAfiatic fideof the RedSea. The beft 
fort of it is a fpontaneous exudation from the tree ; and is held in 
fo high efteem by the Turks, who are in pofleflion of the country 
where it is produced, that it is rarely, if ever, to be met with gen- 
uine among us. From the high price fet upon it, many adultera- 
tions are praclifed. The true opobalfamum, according to Alpi- 
nus, is at firft turbid and white, of a very ftrong pungent fmell, 
like that of turpentine, but much fweeter ; and of a bitter acrid, 
aftringent tafte ; upon being kept for fome time, it becomes thin, 
limpid, of a greenifh hue, then of a gold yellow., and at length of 
the color of honey. 

This balfam is in high efteem among the eaftern nations, both 
as a medicine, and as an odoriferous unguent and cofrnetic. 1 1 has 
been recommended in a variety of complaints. But in Europe it 
is never obtained genuine ; and as all the figns of its goodnefs are 
fallacious, it has been very rarely employed. Nor need we re- 
gret it ; for any of the other refinous fluids, fuch as the balfam of 
Canada or Capaiba will anfwer every purpofe full as well. 

The dried berries of this tree were formerly kept under the ti- 
tle of Carpo balfamum, and the dried twigs under that of Xylo- 
balfamum. Although Willdenow has inferted the amyris opo- 
balfamum as a diftincl fpecies, he thinks they are the fame. 
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ANAS ANSER. 

Adeps Anferinus. (Dub. J 

The goofe. The fat. 

The fpecific properties of the different kinds of fat are now 
very generally difbelieved ; and therefore almoft the only kinds 
in ufe are thofe of the domeftic animals, which are eafily procur- 
ed. Goofe fat is foft and very greafy. It is very rarely ufed in 
medicine, as it poflefles no advantage over axunge. 

ANCHUSA TINCTORIA. Radix. (Ed.J 

Anchufa. Radix. (Dub.) 

Alkanet. The root. 

Willd.g. 277. [p. 7. Pentandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Afpe- 
rifolix. 

This plant is a native of Europe ; it is fometimes cultivated in 
our gardens ; but the greateft quantities are raifed in Germany 
or France, particularly about Montpelier, from whence the dried 
roots are ufually imported to us. The alkanet root produced in 
.England is much inferior in color to that brought from abroad ; 
the Englifh being only lightly reddilh, the others of a deep pur- 
plifh red ; and it has been fufpe&ed, but without fufficient foun- 
dation, that the foreign roots owe part of their color to art. The 
cortical part of the root is of a dufky red, and imparts an elegant 
deep red to oils, wax, and all usicluous fubitances, but not to wa- 
tery liquors. 

Alkanet root has little or no fmell ; when recent, it has a bit- 
terifh aftringent tafte ; but when dried, fcarcely any. As to its 
virtues, the prefent practice expe£f.s not any from it. Its chief 
ufe is for coloring oils, ointments, and plailiers. As the color 
is confined to the cortical part, the fmall roots are belt, having 
proportionally more bark than the large. 

ANETHUM. 

Willd.g. 560. Pentandria Digynia. — Nat. ord. Umbellate?. 

Sp. 1. Anethum Graveolens. Semen. (Lond.J 

Dill. The feed. 

Dill is an annual umbelliferous plant, cultivated in gardens, 
as well lor culinary as medical ufe. The feeds are of a pale yel- 
lowifh color, in fhape nearly oval, convex on one fide, and flat 
on the other. Their tafte is moderately warm and pungent ; their 
fmell aromatic, but not of the moft agreeable kind. Thefe feeds 
are recommended as a carminative in flatulent colics. The moft 
efficacious preparations of them, are, the diftilled oil, and a tinc- 
ture or extraft made with rectified fpirit. 

Sp. 3. Anethum Fceniculum. Radix, Semen. (Ed.J 
Famculum duke. Svnen. (Lond. Dub. J 
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Sweet Fennel. The root and feeds. 

This is a biennial plant, of which there are four varieties. One 
of thefe. the common fennel, is indigenous to England. The fweet 
fennel, the variety which is officinal, grows wild in Italy, but is 
alfo cultivated in our gardens. 

The fweet fennel is f mailer in all its parts than the common, 
except the feeds, which areconfiderably larger. The feeds of the 
two forts differ likewife in fhape and color : Thofeof the com- 
mon are roundifh, oblong, flattifh on one fide, and protuberant on 
the other, of a dark almoft blackifh color ; thofe of the fweet are 
longer, narrower, not fo flat, generally crooked, and of a whitifh 
or pale yellowifh color. 

The feeds of both the fennels, have an aromatic fmell, and a 
moderately warm, pungent tafte ; thofeof th&fceniculum dulce are 
in flavor raoft agreeable, and have alfo a confiderable degree of 
fvveetnefs. 

ANGELICA ARCH ANGELIC A. Radix, Folia, Semen. 

( Ed -) 

Angelica. Radix, Caulis, Folia, Semen. ( Lond.) Caules, Folia, 

emina. (Dub.) 

Angelica. The root, (talk, leaves, and feeds. 

Willd.g.stfe.fp. 1. PentandriaDigynia. — Nat. ord. Umbellatce. 

Angelica is a large biennial umbelliferous plant. It grows 
fpontaneoufly on the banks of rivers in Alpine countries ; but 
for the ufe of the fh ops, it is cultivated in gardens indifferent 
parts of Europe. 

All the parts of Angelica, efpecially the roots, have a fragrant 
aromatic fmell ; and a pleafant bitterifh warm tafte, glowing up- 
on the lips and palate for a long time after they have been chew- 
ed. The flavor of the feeds and leaves is very perifhable ; par- 
ticularly that of the latter, which, on being barely dried, lofe the 
greatefl: part of their tafte and fmell ; the roots are more tenacious 
of their flavor, though they lofe part of it with keeping. The 
frc-fh root, wounded early in the fpring, yields an odorous yellow 
juice ; which, llowly exficcated, proves an elegant gummy rcfin, 
very rich in the virtues of the angelica. On drying the root, this 
juice concretes into diftincT: molecular, which, on cutting it lon- 
gitudinally, appear diftributed in little veins; in this ftatc, they 
are extracted by pure fpirit, but not by watery liquors. Angelica 
roots are apt to grow mouldy, and to be preyed on by infects, un- 
lefs thoroughly dried, kept in a dry place, and frequently aired. 
We apprehend, that the roots which are fubjecl to this inconve- 
nience, might be preferved, by dipping them in boilinu fpirit, or 
expofing them to its fleam, after they are dried. 

Angelica is one of the mofl elegant aromatics of European 
growth, though little regarded intheprefent practice. The root. 
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which is the moll efficacious part, is ufed in the aromatic tin&ure. 
The ftalks make an agreeable fweetmeat. 

ANGUSTURA. Cortex. (Ed. Dub.) 

Th e natural hiftory of this bark is hitherto unknown. Will- 
denow fufpefls that it is the bark of the magnolia Plumieri. 
The firfl parcel of it that was imported came from Dominica, in 
July 1788, with an account, " that it had been found fuperior to 
the " Peruvian bark in the cure of fevers." Subfequent impor- 
tations from the Spanifh Weflindies, either immediately or 
through the medium of Spain, give reafon to fuppofe, that it is 
the produce of South America. Now that the ifland of Trinidad, 
from which it is commonly imported into Europe, belongs to the 
Englifh, we may expe£t to get further information refpecting its 
natural hiftory. 

Its appearance is various, owing to its having been taken from 
larger or fmaller branches. The outer fui face of it is more or lefs 
wrinkled, and covered with agreyifh coat, below which it is of a 
yellowifh brown : The inner furface is of a dull brown. It breaks 
Ihort and refinous. The tafte is intenfely bitter, and flightly aro- 
matic, leaving a flrong fenfeof heat and pungency in the throat 
and fauces. The odor is peculiar. The powder is yellow. 

Its predominant conftituent principlesare bitter extractive mat- 
ter, with mucilage and a peculiar refin. It is flightly aromatic, 
and not at all aftringent. The extractive is very foluble in water, 
and the refin in alcohol. 

As an aromatic bitter, it has been found to be a tonic and fti- 
mulant of the organs of digeftion. It increafes the appetite for 
food, removes flatulence and acidity, arifing from dyfpepfia, and 
is a very effectual remedy in diarrhcea, from weaknefs of the 
bowels, and in dyfentery ; and it poffeffes the fingular advantage 
of not oppreffing the ftomach, as Peruvian bark is apt to do. It 
does not cure intermittents. 

It is exhibited, 1. In powder, in dofes of from 5 to 20 grains, 
either alone, or with rhubarb, magnefia, or carbonate of lime. 

2. In infufion. The infufion of one drachm in four ounces of 
water may be ufed daily. 

3. In tin£lure. 

4. In watery extract. 

ANISUM. (Lond. Dub.) See Pimpinella. 

ANTHExMIS. 

Syngenejta Polygamia fuperflua. — Nat. orb. Compofitce radiate, 
Sp. Anthemis Nobilis. Herba etjlores. (Ed.) 
Chamozmelum. Flores. (Dub.) Flos Simplex. (Lond, J 
Chamomile. The herb and flowers. 
L 
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Camomile is a perennial plant, indigenous to the South of 
England, but cultivated in our gardens for the purpofes of medi- 
cine. The flowers have a ftrong not ungrateful aromatic fmell, 
and a very bitter naufeous tafte. 

Their aclive conflituents are bitter extractive, and eflential oil. 
To the latter is to be *>fcribed their antifpafmodic carminative, 
cordial, and diaphoretic effects ; to the former their influence in 
promoting digeftion. 

Camomile flowers are a very common and excellent remedy, 
which is often ufed with advantage in fpafmodic difeafes, in hy- 
fleria, in fpafmodic and flatulent colics, in fuppreMion of the men- 
flrual difcharge, in the vomiting of puerperal women, in the after- 
pains, in gout, in podagra, in intermittents, and in typhus. 

As camomile excites the periflaltic motion, it is ufeful in dy- 
fentery, but is not admiffible in all cafes of diarrhoea. From its 
flimulating and fomewhat unpleafant eflential oil, camomile is 
alfo capable of exciting vomiting, efpecially when given in warm 
infufion ; and in this way is often ufed to aflift the action of other 
emetics. 

Externally, camomile flowers are applied as a difcutient and 
emollient, in the form of clyfler or embrocation, in cholic, dyien- 
tary, and flrangulated hernia, &c. 

Camomile flowers are exhibited, 

1. In fubflance, in the form of powder, or rather of elecluary, 
in dofes of from half a drachm to two drachms, either alone, or 
combined with Peruvian bark, as for the cure of intermittent 
fevers. 

2. In infufion, in the form of tea. This may either be drunk 
warm, for promoting the aclion of emetics, or cold, as a flo- 
macbic. 

3. In decoflion or extracl. Thefe forms contain only the ex- 
tractive, and therefore may be confidered as fimple bitters. 

4. The eflential oil may be obtained by diflillation. Thispof- 
fefles the antifpafmodic powers in a higher degree than the fimple 
flowers, but on the contrary does not poflefs the virtues depend- 
ing on the prefence of the bitter extractive. 

Sp. Anthemis Pyrethrum. Radix. (Ed.) 

Pyrethrum. Radix. (Lond. Dub) 

Pellitory of Spain. The root. 

This plant, though a native of warm climates, as Barbary, 
bears the ordinary winters of this country, and often flowers fuc- 
cefiively from Chriftmas to May : The roots alfo grow larger 
with us than thofe with which the fhops are ufually fupplied 
from abroad. 

Pellitory root has no fenfible fmell ; its tafte is very hot and 
acrid, but lefs fo than that of arum ; the juice exprefied from it 
has fcarce any acrimony, nor is the root itfelf fo pungent when 
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frefh as after it has been dried. Water, affifled by heat, extra&s 
fome {hare of its tafte ; re&ified fpirit, the whoie ; neither of them 
elevate any thing in di {filiation. Its acrimony is therefore deriv- 
ed from a refin. The principal ufe of pyrethrum in the prefent 
practice is as a mafticatory, for promoting the falival flux, and 
evacuating the vifcid humors from the head and neighboring 
, parts ; by this means it often relieves the tooihach, fome kinds 
of pains of the head, and lethargic complaints. A vinous infu- 
fion is alfo ufeful in debility of the tongue. 

ANTIMONIUM. 
Stibium* 
Antimony. 

The phyfical and chemical properties of this metal have been 
already defcribed (167.) 
Antimony is found, 

I. In its metallic flate, 

1. Alloyed with three or four per cent, of arfenic. 

II. Oxidized, 

2. Volatile oxide of antimony. Mongez. 

III. Mineralized, 

3. Grey ore of antimony, (74 antimony, 26 fulphur.) 
Bergman. 

a. Compact. 

b. Foliated. 

c. Striated. 

4. Plumofe ore, (antimony, arfenic, filver, fulphur. ) 
Bergman. 

g. Red ore, (hydroguretted fulphuretted antimony.) 
6. White ore, (muriated antimony.) Hacquet. 
The grey ore of antimony (III. 3.) is the ftate in which it is 
officinal, and alfo that in which it is moft commonly found. 

Sulphuretum An timonii. (Ed. J 

Antimonium. fLond.J 

Stibium. (Dub. J 

Sulphuret of antimony. 

Whatever opinion may be formed of the nomenclature adopted 
by the Edinburgh College in general, the propriety of the change 
which they have introduced in this and fimilar inftances cannot be 
difputed : For while chemifts, according to rational principles de- 
fignated fimple fubftances by fimple names, the fame names con- 
tinued to be given by pharmaceutical writers to compound flates 
of thefe bodies. To haveeftablifhed, therefore, an uniformity of 
nomenclature in fciences fo intimately allied, cannot fail to be 
confidered as an improvement of thegreateft importance. 
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Although fulphuretted antimony be a natural production, yet it 
is commonly fold'in the form of loaves, which have been leparat- 
e.l ftom the ftoney and other impurities ot the ore by fufion.and 
a fpecies of filtration. For the ore is melted in conical well- 
baked earthen pots, having one or more fmall holes in their apices. 
The fire is applied around and above thefe pots ; and as foon as 
the fulphuretted antimony melts, it drops through the holes into 
veffels placed beneath to receive it, while the Honey and other im- 
purities remain behind. As antimony is very volatile, the mouths 
and joinings of the pots mull be clofed and luted. The upper 
part of the loaves thus obtained is more fpongy, lighter and im- 
pure than the lower, which is therefore always to be preferred. 
Thefe loaves have a dark grey color externally, but on being 
broken, they appear to be compofed of radiated ftrias, of a metal- 
lic luflre, having the color of lead. The goodnefs of the loaves is 
eftimated from their compafclnefs and weight, from the largenefs 
anddiflinclnefsof the ftriac, and from their being entirely vaporiz- 
abie by heat. Lead has been fold for antimony ; but its texture 
is rather foliated than ftriated, and it is not vaporizable. The 
prefcnceof arfenic, which renders the antimony ufelefs for medi- 
cal purpofes, is known by its emitting the fmell of garlic when 
thrown upon live coals, and by other tefts mentioned under Arfe- 
nic. The prefence of manganefe or iron is known by their no- 
being volatilized by a red heat. 

Antimony is obtained from its ores by gradually detonating in 
a large crucible four parts of fulphuretted antimony, three of 
crude tartar, and one and a half of dry nitrate of potafs, reduced 
to a fine powder, and intimately mixed. The detonated mafs is 
then to be fufed and poured into a heated mould, greafed with a 
little fat, in which it is allowed to confolidate. It is then turned 
out, and the fcorise are feparated from the antimony, which will 
weigh about onefourth part of the fulphuret employed. The 
fcorias are a mixture ot fulphuret of potafs and of antimony, and 
may be preferved tor other purpofes. 

Another method of obtaining antimony, is by melting three 
parts ot fulphuretted antimony with one of iron. The fulphur 
quits the antimony, and combines with the iron. 

Formerly antimony was given internally ; but as its a£Hon de- 
pended entirely on the acid it met with in the ftomach, its effects 
were very uncertain, and often violent. Cups were alfo made of 
antimony, which imparted to wine that flood in them for fome 
time an emetic quality. But both thefe improper exhibitions of 
this metal are now laid afide. 

Sulphuretted antimony was employed by the ancients incolly- 
ria againft inflammations of the eyes ; and for flaining the eye- 
brows black. Its internal ufe does not feem to have been eflab- 
lifhed till towards the end of the fifteenth century ; and even at 
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that time it was by many looked upon as poifonous. But expe- 
rience has now fully evinced, that it has no noxious quality, being 
often ufed, particular in chronic eruptions ; that fome of the pre- 
parations of it are medicines of great efficacy ; and that though 
many of them are mod violently emetic and cathartic, yet even 
thefe, by a flight alteration or addition, lofe their virulence, and 
become mild in their operation. 

Antimony is at prefent the bafis of many officinal preparations, 
to be afterwards mentioned. But befides thofe flill retained, ma- 
ny others have been formerly in ufe, and are flill employed bv 
different praaitioners. We (hall here, therefore, fubjein a table, 
drawn up by Dr. Black, exhibiting a diftina view of the whole! 

DR. BLACK'S TABLE OF THE PREPARATIONS OF ANTIMONY. 

Medicines are prepared cither from crude antimony, or from the 
pure metallic part of it, called regulus. 

From Crude Antimony. 

I. By trituration. 

Antimonium praeparatum. Ed. et Lond. 

II. By the aaion of heat and air. 

Flores amimonii fineaddito. 
Vitrum antimonii. Ed. 
Antimonum vitnficatum. Lond. 
Vitrum antimonii ceratum. Ed. 

Antimonium calcareo-phofphoiatum, five pulvis antimonialis 
Ed. 

Pulvis antimonialis. Lond. 

III. By the aaion of aikalies. 
Hepar antimonii mitiflimum. 
Regulus antimonii medicinalis. 
Hepar ad kermes minerale. Geoffroi. 
Hepar ad tintL antimonii. 

Kermes minerale. 

Sulphur antimonii prascipitatum. Ed. et Lond. 
IV* By the aaion of nitre. 

Crocus antimonii mitiffimus, vulgo, Rs.gidus antimonii media- 

nalis. 
Crocus antimonii. Ed. et Lond. 
Antimonii emeticum mitius. Boerh. 

Antimonium uflum cum nitro, video. Calx antimonii nitrata. 
Ed. 5 

Antimonium calcinatum. Lond. vuteo, Antimonium diatohont. 

3 
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V. By the aftion of acids. 
Antim. vitriolat. Klaunig. 
Antim. cathartic. Wilfon. 

Antimonium muriatum, vulgo, Butyrum Antim. Ed. 
Antimonium muriatum. Lond. 
Pulvis algarothi, five Mercurius Vitct. 
Bezoardicum minerale. 

Antimonium tartarifatum, vulgo Tartarus emeticus. Ed. 
Antimonium tartari/atum. Lond. 
Vinum antimonii tartarifati. Ed. et Lond. 
Vinum antimonii. Lond. 

From the Regulus. 

This metal, feparated from the fulphur by different procefles, is 
called Regulus antimonii Jimplex, Regulus martialis l Regulus 
jovialis, &c. From it were prepared, 

I. By the a&ion of heat and air, 
Flores argentei, five nix antim. 

II. By the a£tion of nitre. 
Ceruffa antimonii* 
Stomachicum Poterii. 
Antihe&icum Poterii. 
Cardiacum Poterii. 

Preparations which have their name from Antimony, but 
jfcarcely contain any of it. 

Cinnabaris antimonii. 
Tinclura ammonii. 

To this table of Dr. Black's, which we have left unaltered, we 
fhall add another, not taken from the mode of preparation, but 
from the nature of the produft. 

Antimony has been exhibited, 
I. In its metallic ftate. 

a. Antimonium. Regulus antimonii. 

b. Alloyed, 

1. With iron. Regulus antimonii martialis. 

2. With tin. Regulus antimonii jovialis. 

3. With tin and copper. Regulus metallorum. 
e. Combined with fulphur. 

1. Sulphuretum antimonii. (Ed.) Antimonium. (Lond.) 
Stibium. (Dub.) 

2. Regulus antimonii medicinalis. (Maet.) Febrifu- 
gum Craanii. 

d. Combined with fulphuret of potafs. Hepar antimonii. 
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II. Oxidized, 

a. In a fmaller degree. 

i. Calx antimonii per fe. Cinis antimonii. 

2. Flores antimonii argentini. 

3. Pulvis algarothi. 

4. Vitrum antimonii. 

Combined with wax. Vitrum antimonii ceratum. 

b. Combined with a little fulphur. Crocus antimonii. 
Crocus metallorum. 

c. Combined with fulphuretted hydrogen. Sulphur aura- 
turn antimonii. 

d. With hydroguretted fulphur. Kermes Minerale. 

e. With muriatic acid. But) rum antimonii. 

J. With tartarous acid and potafs. Tartarus emeticus. 

DifTolved in wine. Vinum aivimoniale. 
g. With phofphoric acid and phofphate of lime. James's 

powders. 
h. Oxidized in a greater degree. Antimonium calcinatum. 

Lond. 

Thefe are the principal preparations of antimony. In eflimat- 
ing their comparative value, we may attend to the following ob- 
servations. All the metallic preparations are uncertain, as it en- 
tirely depends on the ftate of the ftomach, whether they have no 
aftion at all, or operate with dangerous violence. The fulphuret 
is expofed, though in a lefs degree, to the fame objections. 

The preparations in which antimony is oxidized to the maxi- 
mum, are perfectly infoluble in any vegetable or animal acid, and 
are alfo found to be perfectly inert when taken into the ftomach. 

The remaining preparations of antimony, or thofe in which it 
is oxidized in a fmaller degree, are readily foluble in the juices 
of the ftomach, and acl in very minute dofes. Of its faline pre- 
parations, only thofe can be ufed internally which contain a veg- 
etable acid ; for its foluble combinations with the fimple acids 
are very acid and corrofive. In general, the lureft andbeft prep- 
arations of antimony are thofe which contain a known quantity 
of the metal in its ftate of lefs oxidifement. 

The general effecls of antimonials are, in fmall dofes, diaphore- 
fts, naufea ; in large dofes, full vomiting and purging. Some al- 
lege that antimonials are of mod ufe in fevers, when they do not 
produce any fenfible evacuations, as is faid to be the cafe fome- 
times with James's powder. They therefore prefer it in typhus, 
and emetic tartar in fynochus, in which there is the appearance 
at firft. of more activity in the fyftem, and more apparent caufe 
for evacuation. 
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APIUM PETROSELINUM. Radix. (Ed.) 

Petrofelinum. Radix, Semen. (Lond.) 

Parfley. The root. (Ed.) The root and fee,d. (Lond.) 

Willd. g. 563. [p. 1 . Pentandria Digynia. — Nat. ord. Umbellate. 

Parsley is a biennial plant, and a native of the South of Eu- 
rope. It is very generally cultivated in this country for culinary 
purpofes. The feeds have an aromatic flavor, and are occafion- 
ally made ufe of as carminatives. The tafte of the root is fome- 
what fweetifh, with a light degree of warmth and aromatic flavor, 
and it poffeffes gentle diuretic properties. 

ARABICUM GUMMI. (Lond.) See Mimosa. 

ARBUTUS UVA URSI. Folia. (Ed.) 

Uva Urfi. Folia. (Lond. Dub.) 

Whortleberry. The leaves. 

Willd.g.fyi.fp.j. — Decandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Bicornef. 

The uva urfi is a low fhrub, fomewhat refembling the myrtle; 
It feems firft to have been employed in medicine in Spain and the 
South of France : It is an indigenous vegetable of thefe countries, 
but it grows alfo in northern climates, particularly in Sweden, 
and on the hills of Scotland. The leaves have a bitterifh aftrin- 
gent tafte ; and their latter quality is fo confiderable, that in cer- 
tain places, particularly in forne of the provinces of Ruflia, they 
are ufed for tanning leather. A watery infufion of the leaves im- 
mediately ftrikes a very black color with chalybeates: 

The uva urfi feems firft to have been employed in medicine 
with a view to its aftringent power. With this intention, it was 
ufed under the form of decoction, for reftraining an immoderate 
flow of the menfes, againft other hasmorrhagies, in cafes ot diar- 
rhoea and dyfentary, and for the cure of cutaneous eruptions. But 
it had fallen much into difufe till its employment was again reviv- 
ed by Dr. de Haen, of Vienna. He beftowed very high enco- 
miums on it, againft ulcerations of the kidneys, bladder and uri- 
nary paffages. He reprefents it as capable of curing almoft every 
cafe of that kind ; and even afferts, that in cafes of calculus much 
benefit is derived from its ufe ; patients after the employment of 
it paffing their water eafily and without pain. It has, however, 
by no means anfwered the expectations, which, on thefe grounds, 
other practitioners formed of it c But in many affeaions of the 
urinary organs, it has proved to be a remedy of feme ufe • and 
it has been particularly ferviceable in alleviating dyfpeptic fymp- 
toms in nephritic and calculous cafes. It has alfo been fervice- 
able in cyftirrhcea or catarrhus veficae; and it has been thought to 
be fometimes productive of advantage in diabetes. It is fometimes 
ufed in the form of decoction, but moil frequently in that of pow- 
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der, from a fcruple to a drachm for a dofe, repeated twice or 
thrice a day. 

ARCTIUM LAPPA. Radix. (Ed.) 

Bardana. Radix. (Lond. Bub.) 

Burdock. The root. 

Syngcnefia Poiygamia aqualis. — Nat. ord. Compojita Capitatce. 

This is a perennial plant, which grows wild in uncultivated 
places. The feeds have a bitterifh fubacred talte ; they are re- 
commended as very efficacious diuretics, given either in the form 
of emulfion or in powder, to the quantity of a drachm. The roots 
tafle fweetifh, with a light aufterity and bitterifhnefs ; they are 
efteemed aperient, diuretic, and fodorific ; and are faid to a£r. with- 
out irritation, fo as to befafely ventured upon in accutediforders. 
Decoctions o£ them have of late been ufed in rheumatic, gouty, 
venereal, and other diforders ; and are preferred by fometo thofe 
of farfaparilla. 

ARGENTUM. (Ed. Lond.) 

Argentum in laminas exttnfum. (Dub.) 
Silver. Silver leaf. 

The chemical and phyfical properties of %|ver have been al- 
ready enumerated (157.) 
Silver is found, 

1. In its metalic ftate : 

1. Pure. 

2. Alloyed with gold. 

g. . , antimony. 

4. iron and arfenic. 

2. Combined with fulphur : 

1. Sulphuretted filver. 

2. with antimony, iron, arfenic, and 

copper. 

$. ■ with copper. 

4. with lead and antimony. 

3. Oxidized : 

1. Combined with carbonic acid and antimony. 

2. . , — with muriatic acid. 

3- ■ — with fulphur and oxide of antimony. 

Silver is admitted into the lift of Meteria Medica, only as being 
the bafis of a preparation to be mentioned afterwards. 

ARISTOLOCHIA SERPENTARIA. Radix. (Ed.) 

Serpentaria Virginiana. Radix. (Lond. Dub.) 
Virginian Snakeroot. The root. 
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Gynandria Hexandria — Nat. ord. Sarmentofce. 

This is a fmall, light, bufhy root, confifting of a number of 
firings or fibres matted together, iffuing from one common head ; 
of a brownifh color on the outfide, and paler or yellowifh within. 
It has an aromatic fmell, like that of valerian, but more agree- 
able ; and a warm, bitterifh pungent tafte, very much refembling 
that of camphor. Its virtues are principally owing to the effen- 
tial oil with which it abounds. Its general aclion is heating and 
flimulant ; its particular effe£ls, to promote the difcharge by the 
flcin and urine. In its effetls it therefore coincides with camphor, 
but feems to be a more permanent ftimulus. 

It is recommended, 

1. In intermittent fevers, efpecially when the paroxifms do 
not terminate by fweating, and to aflift the act. ion of Peru- 
vian bark, in obftinate cafes. 

2. In typhus, and in putrid difeafes, to fupport the vis vitce, 
and to excite gentle diaphorefis. 

3. In exanthematous difeafes, when the fever is of the ty- 
phoid type, to fupport the aftion of the fkin, and keep out the 

eruption. 

4. In gangrene. Externally it is ufed as a gargle in the pu- 
trid fore throat. 

It is exhibited, 

1. In powder, which is the befl form, in dofes of twenty or 
thirty grains. 

2. In infufion with wine or water. By deco£lion its pow- 
ers are entirely deftroyed. 

It is often combined with Peruvian bark, or with camphor. 

ARNICA MONTANA. Flo res, Radix. (Ed. Dub. J Her. 
ba, Flos, Radix. (Lond.J 

German Leopard's bane. The flower, herb, and root. 

Syngenefia Polygamia fuperflua. — Nat. ord. Compofita, radiata. 

Leopard's Bane is a very common perennial plant in the 
Alpine parts of Germany, Sweden, Lapland, and Switzerland. 
The flowers, which are of a yellow color and compound, confift- 
ingentirelyof tubularflorets, arediftinguifhed from fimilar flowers, 
with which they are often mixed from ignorance or fraud, by 
the common calyx, which is fhorter than the florets, and confiffs 
entirely of lancetfhaped fcales, lying parallel and clofe to each 
other, of a green color, with purple points. The calyx of the 
different fpecies of Inula are compofed of briftlefliaped fcales, 
reflected at the points, and befet with hairs. The florets of the 
genus Hypochaeris are flrapfhaped. 
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Thefe flowers have a weak bitterifh tafte, evidently combined 
with a degree of acrimony, and, when rubbed with the fingers, have 
a fomewhat aromatic fmell. Their aftive conftituents are not 
fufficiently afcertained. They evidently contain a great deal of 
refin, and fome effential oil. In their effects they are Simulat- 
ing, and fuppofed to be dilcutient. 

In fmall doles, and properly adminiflered, they poffefs very be- 
neficial effects, in railing the pulle, in exciting the afclion ot the 
whole fanguiferous fyftem, in checking diarrhoeas, in promoting 
expectoration, and, molt particularly in removing paralytic af- 
fections of the voluntary mufcles ; but their ufe is frequently at- 
tended with no fenfible operation, except that in lome cafes of 
pafalvfis, the cure is faid to be preceded by a peculiar prickling, 
and by (hooting pains in the affected parts. When given improp- 
erly or in too large dofes, they excite an infupportable degree of 
anxiety, fhootingand burning pains, and even dangeious haemorr- 
hages, vomiting, vertigo and coma. For thefe dangerous fyrnp- 
toms, vinegar is faid to be the belt remedy. 

They have been recommended, 

1. In paralytic diforders, in chronic rheumatifm, in retention 
of the urine, from paralyfis of the bladder, in amaurofis. 

2. In intermittent fevers, combined with Peruvian bark. 

3. In dyfentery and diarrhoea, but in fome cafes they have 
had bad effects. 

4. In putrid difeafes. 

5. In typhoid inflammations. 

6. To promote the uterine difcharge. 

7. And in internal pains, and congeflions from bruifes. In 
the countries where they are indigenous, the flowers of the 
leopard's bane, have long been a popular remedy in thefe 
accidents. 

They are contraindicated by an inflammatory diathefis, a pre- 
difpofition to haemorrhages, and internal congeflions. 

They are belt exhibited in the form of infufion. One or two 
fcruples may be infufed with half a pound of water, and drunk 
at proper intervals. The flowers fhould be wrapt up in a piece 
of linen, as otherwife their down is apt to be diffufed in the liquid, 
and to caufe violent irritation of the throat. 

The dried root of this plant is about the thicknefs of a fmall 
quill, and fends out fibres along one fide. Externally it is rough, 
and of a red brown color, internally of a dirty white. Its tafte 
is acrid, and flightly bitter. It is exhibited in the fame manner 
and circumftances as the flowers, but it is more apt to excite vo- 
miting. In powder, its dofe is from five to ten grains. 
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ARSENICUM. 

Arfenic. 

The general properties of this metal have been already enu. 

merated. 

Arfenic is found, 

1. In its metallic ftate: 

l. Alloyed with iron, 

fi# iron gold. 

3. cobalt. 

2. Oxidized : 

1. Uncombined. White oxide of arfenic. 

2. Combined with fulphur : 

a. Oxide of arfenic 90, fulphur 10, Orpiment. Yellow 
fulphuretted arfenic. 

b. Oxide of arfenic 84, fulphur 16, Realgar, Red ful- 
phuretted arfenic. 

3. Accidified and combined ; 

1. With lime. 

2. With copper. 

3. With iron. 

4. With lead. 

5. With nickel. 

6. With cobalt. 

Oxidum Arsenici. (Ed.) 

Oxide of arfenic. Arfenious acid (Fourcroy.) (195.) 

This fubftance, which was formerly named improperly arfenic, 
is mod generally obtained in the procefs of roafting the ores of 
cobalt in Saxony. The roafting is performed in a kind of rever- 
beratory furnace, with which a very long chimney is connected, 
lying in a horizontal direction. The oxide ot arfenic is condenfed" 
in it in the form ot a loofe grey powder, which, by a fecond 
fublimation with a little pctafs, and in a great degree of heat, 
coalefces into a firm vitreous fublimate, which gradually becomes 
opaque by expofure to the air. In this flate it is the white arfe- 
nic of commerce, or, as it fhould be termed, the white oxide of 
arfenic. For internal ufe, the lumps ot a fhining appearance and 
dazzling whitenefs fhould be chofen ; but it is generally offered 
for fale in the form of powder, which is very often mixed with 
chalk or gypfum. The fraud is eafily detected by expofing it to 
heat. The oxide of arfenic is entirely fublimed, and the addi- 
tions remain behind. 

As this fubftance is one of the moft virulent poifons, we fhal! 
give a full account of its properties. It is white, compact, brit- 
tle, and of a glafTy appearance. Its tafte is fweetifh, but 
acrid and flow in manifefting itfelf. It fublimes entirely when 
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expofed to 2830 Fahrenheit. When the operation is performed in 
clofe veflels, the oxide of arfenic aflumes a glaffy appearance, 
which it foon lofes on expofure to the air. In open veflels it fub- 
limes in denfe white fumes, fmelling ftrongly ot garlic. If a 
plate of copper be expofed to the fumes, it is whitened. Oxide ot 
arfenic is foluble in 80 parts of water at 6o°, and in 15 at 2120. 
This folution has an acrid tafte, and reddens vegetable blues. It . 
is alfo foluble in 80 parts of boiling alcohol. From either folu- 
tion it may be obtained regularly cryftallized in tetrahedrons. 
From its folutions a glafs green precipitate is feparated by a fo- 
lution of fulphate of iron, a white precipitate by lime water, and a 
yellow precipitate by any of the combinations of an alkali with 
fulphur, or with fulphur and hydrogen. All thefe precipitates, 
when expofed to a fufficient temperature, fublime entirely, and 
emit the fmell of garlic. 

When treated with nitric acid, the white oxide of arfenic is 
converted into arfenic acid ('97.) 

But by far the fureft teft of the prefence of arfenic, is its re- 
duction by carbonaceous fubftances. 

With this view, a fmall quantity of any fufpefted fubftancc 
may be mixed with fome fatty or oily matter, and introduced 
within a tube clofed at thebottom, and expofed to a read heat ; if 
arfenic be prefent in any ftate, it will be fublimed in the form 
ot brilliant metallic kales. 

Oxide of arfenic is ufed by the dyers, as a flux in glafs making, 
in docimaftic works, and in fome glazes. Its fulphuretsare much 
ufed by painters, but thefe advantages are not able to compenfate 
for its badeffe&s. In mines, it caufes the deftru&ion of numbers 
who explore them ; being very volatile, it forms a dull, which 
affefts and defrroys the lungs, and the unhappy miners, after a 
languilhing life of a few years, all perifh fooner or later. The 
property which it poflefles of being foluble in water, increafes and 
facilitates its deftru&ive power ; and it ought to be profcribed in 
commerce, by the ftricl law which prohibits the fale of poifons to 
unknown perfons. Oxide of arfenic is every day the in ftrument 
by which victims are facrificed, either by the hand of wickednefs 
or imprudence. It is often miftaken for fugar ; and thefe mif- 
takes are attended with the mod dreadful conlequences. The 
fymptoms which characterize this poifon are a great conftri£lion of 
the throat, the teeth fet on edge, and the mouth ftrongly heated, an 
involuntary fpitting, with extreme pains in the ftomach, vomiting 
of glairous and bloody matter, with cold fweats and convulfions. 

On diffe&ion, the ftomach and bowels are found to be inflam- 
ed gangrenous and corroded, and the blood is fluid. Soon alter 
death livid fpots appear on the furface of the body, the nails be- 
come blue, and often fall off along with the hair, the epidermis 
feparates, and the whole body becomes very fpeedily putrid. 
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When the quantity is fo very fmall as not to prove fatal, tre- 
mors, palfies, and lingering hefclics fucceed. 

Mucilaginous drinks have been long ago given to perfons poif- 
oned by arfenic. Milk, fat, oils and butter, have been fuccef- 
fively employed. M. Navier has propofed a more direct coun- 
terpoifon. He prefcribes one dram of Sulphuret of potafs to be 
diilolved in a pint of water, which the patient is directed to drink 
at feveral draughts ; the lulphur unites to the arfenic, and de- 
stroys its caufticity and efiFe&s. When the firfl fymptoms are 
diffipated, he advifes the ufe of fulphureous mineral waters. He 
likewife approves the ufe of milk, but condemns oils. Vinegar 
which difTolves arfenic, has been recommended by M. Sage, but 
upon what grounds we know not. 

According to Hahneman a folution of foap is the bell: remedy. 
One pound of foap may be diflolved in four pounds of water, 
and a cupful of this folution may be drunk lukewarm every three 
or four minutes. 

Notwithstanding, however, the very violent effe£ts of oxide of 
arfenic, it has been employed in the cure of difeafes, both as ap- 
plied externally and as taken internally. Externally it has been 
chiefly employed in cafes of cancer ; and as ufed in this way, it 
is fuppofed that its good effefts depend on its a£ling as a pecu- 
liar corrofive ; and it is imagined, that oxide of arfenic is the 
bafis of a remedy long celebrated in cancer, which, however, is 
flill kept a fecret by a family of the name of Plunket in Ireland. 
According to the beft conjectures, their application con- 
fids of the powder of fome vegetables, particularly the ran- 
unculus flammula and cotula foetida, with a confiderable portion 
of oxide of arfenic and fublimed fulphur intimately mixed togeth- 
er. This powder, made into a pafte with the white of an egg, is ap- 
plied to the cancerous part which it is intended to corrode; and 
being covered with a piece of thin bladder, fmeared alfo with the 
white of an egg, it is fuffered to lie on from twenty four to forty- 
eight hours ; and afterwards the efchar is to be treated with foft- 
ening digeftive, as in other cafes. This application, whether it 
be precifely the fame with Plunket's remedy or not, and likewife 
arfenic in mere fimple forms, have in fome inftances been pro- 
ductive of good effedts. 

Juftamond ufed an ointment compofed of four grains of white 
oxide of arfenic, ten grains of opium, and a drachm of cerate, and 
fpread very thin upon linen. But its a£tion is tedious. He alfo 
fumigated cancerous fores with a fulphuret of arfenic with a view 
to deftrov their intolerable fetor, with great fuccefs. Le Fe- 
bure warned cancerous lores frequently, in the courfe of the day, 
with a folution of four grains of oxide of arfenic in two pounds of 
water. Arneman recommends anointment of one drachm of arfe- 
nic, the fame quantity of fulphur, an ounce of diftilled vinegar 
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and an ounce of ointment of white oxide of lead, in cancerous, 
and obflinate, illconditioned fores, and in fuppurated fcrofulous 
glands. The oxide of arfenic has even been applied in fubflance, 
fprinkled upon the ulcer. But this mode of ufing it is exceffive- 
ly painful, and extremely dangerous. There have been even fa- 
tal effefts produced from its abforption. 

The principal thing to be attended to in arfenical applications, 
is to dirninifh their activity to a certain degree. They then, 
caufe little irritation or pain, but rather excite a gentle de- 
gree of inflammation, which caufes the difeafed parts to flough off"; 
aftd it has the peculiar advantage of not extending its operation 
laterally. 

No other efcharotic poffeffes equal powers in cancerous affec- 
tions ; but unfortunately its good effects often do not go beyond 
a certain length, and if in fome cafes it effects a cure, in others it 
mult be allowed it does harm. While it has occafioned very con- 
fiderable pain, it has given the parts no difpofition to heal, the 
progrefs of the ulceration becoming even more rapid than before. 
White oxide of arfenic has alfo been recommended as a reme- 
dy for cancer when taken internally. With this intention, four 
grains of oxide of arfenic, of a clear white fhining appearance, 
and in fmall crvftals, is directed to be diflblved in a pint of diftil- 
led water ; and of this folution the patient is to take a table fpoon- 
full, with an equal quantity of milk, and a little fyrup of white 
poppies, every morning falling, taking care to tafte nothing for 
an hour after it. After this has been continued for about eight 
days, the quantity is to be encreafed, and the dofes more frequent- 
ly repeated, till the folution be taken, by an adult, to the extent 
of fix table fpoonfuls in the courfe of a day. Mr. Le Febure, 
who is, we believe, the introducer of this practice, affirms that 
he has ufed it in more than two hundred inftances without any bad 
effect, and with evident proofs of its efficacy. But when em- 
ployed by others, it has by no means been found equally effica- 
cious. 

Of all the difeafes in which white oxide of arfenic has been 
ufed internally, there is no one in which it has been fo frequently 
and fo fuccefsfully employed as in the cure of intermittent fevers. 
Prepared in different ways, it has long been ufed in Lincolnfhire, 
and fome other of the fenny countries, under the name of the 
Arfcnxc drop : And it is conjectured, that an article, which has 
had a very extenfive fale, under the title of the TajleUJ's aguedrop, 
the form of preparing which, however, is ftill kept a fecret, is noth- 
ing elfe but a folution of oxide of arfenic. But whether this be 
the cafe or not, we have now the mo ft fatisfactory information con- 
cerning this article, in the Medical Reports of the effects of Arfe- 
nic in the cure of Agues, Remitting Fevers, and Periodic Head- 
achs, by Dr. Fowler, of Stafford. The medicine he employed 
wasthearfeniteofpotafs. He directs, that fixty four grains of oxide 
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of arfenic, reduced to a very fine powder, and mixed with as much 
carbonate of potafs, mould be added to half a pound of diftil- 
led water, in a Florence flafk ; that it fhould then be placed in a 
fand heat, and gently boiled till the oxide of arfenic be com- 
pletely diHolved ; that after the folution is cold, half an ounce of 
compound fpirit of lavender be added to it, and as much diftilled 
water as to make the whole folution amount to a pound. This 
folution is taken in dofes, regulated according to the age, ftrengtb, 
and other circum fiances of the patient, from two to twelve drops, 
once, twice, or oftener in the courfe of the day. And in the dif- 
eafes mentioned above, particularly in intermittents, it has been 
found to be a fafe and very efficacious remedy, both by Dr. Fow- 
ler and by other practitioners ; but in forn° in fiances, even when 
given in very frnall dofes, we have found it excite violent vomit- 
ing, and befides this, it has alfo been alleged by fome, that thofe 
cured of intermittents by arfenic, are very liable to become 
phthifical. 

If arfenic fhall ever be extent! vely employed internally, it will 
probably be moil certain and mofl fafe in its operation, when 
brought to a ftate of a fait readily foluble in water. Mr. Mac- 
quer tells us, that it may be brought to a flate of a true neutral 
fait in the following manner : Mix well together equal quantities 
of nitrate of potafs, and of pure oxide of arfenic ; put them into a 
retort, and diflil at firfl with a gentle heat, but afterwards with fo 
flrong a heat as to redden the bottom of the retort. In thispro- 
cefs the nitric acid is partly decompofed, and pafTes over into the 
receiver in the ftate of nitrous acid. The oxide of arfenic is at 
the fame time accidified, and combines with the potafs. The pro- 
duel which is arfeniate of potafs, is found in the bottom of the 
retort, which may be obtained in the form of cryflals of a prifma- 
tic figure, by difolving it in diftilled water, filtering the folution 
through paper, evaporating and cryftallizing. 

Oxide of arfenic, in fubflance, to the extent of an eighth of a 
grain for a dofe, combined with a little of the flowers of fulphur, 
has been faid to be employed internally in fome very obftinate 
cafes of cutaneous difeafes, and with the befl effect. But of this 
we have no experience. 

ARTEMISIA. — Syngenejia Polygamiafuperflua. — Nat. ord. 
Compofila. difcoidece. 

Sp. Artemisia Abrotanum. 

Abrotanum. Folium. fLond.J 

Southernwood. The leaves. 

This is a perennial fhrub, which grows readily in our gardens, 
though a native of the fouth of Europe. 

Southernwood has a flrong fmell, which, to mofl people, is not 
difagreeablc ; it has a pungent, bitter, and fomewhat naufeous 
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tafte. Thefe qualities are very completely extracted by rectified 
Jpirit, the tin61ure thus formed is of a beautiful green color. 
They are lefs perfeaiy extraaed by watery liquors, the inf'ufion 
being of a light brown color. 

Southernwood, as well as fome other fpecies of the fame genus, 
particularly the abfinthium and fantonica, has been recommended 
as an anthelmintic ; and it has alfo been fomethnes ufed as a itim- 
ulant, detergent, and fudorific. It has likewife been employed 
externally in difcutient and antifeptic fomentations. It has alfo 
been ufed under the form of lotion and ointment for cutaneous 
eruptions, and for preventing the hair from falling off. But al- 
though it ftill retains a place in the pharmacopoeia of London, it is 
at prefent very little employed in practice. 

Sp. Artemisia Maritima. 

Abjinthium Maritimum. Cucumina, (Land. Dub.) 

Sea Wormwood. The tops. 

This fpecies of arteraifia is perennial and herbaceous. It grows 
wild in fait marfhes, and in feveral parts about the feacoafts* 
In tafte and fmell it is weaker and lefs unpleafant than the com. 
mon wormwood. The tops of fea wormwood formerly entered 
fome of the compound difhlled waters ; but they are now rejected 
from thefe, and are very little employed in practice. 

Sp. Artemisia Santonica. Cacumen. (Ed) 

Santonicum. Cacumen. (Lond.) Semina. (Dub.) 

Wormfeed. The tops. The feeds. 

All the Britifh Colleges have given this fpecies as the plant 
which produces thefe feeds, but it is by no means afcertained. 
They have been afcribed by different writers to other fpecies of 
the lame genus, the Judaica, the Contra, and the Auftriaca, and 
are even faid by Saunders to be the produce of a fpecies of Che- 
nopodium. 

The feeds themfelves are fmall, oblong, fmooth, and of a green, 
ifh or greyifh yellow color. As the whole head is gathered af- 
ter the feeds are ripe, they are mixed with the fcales of the ca- 
lices and bits of ftalks. Their tafte is bitter and fomewhat acrid, 
their fmell ftrong and difagreeable. Thofe which come from 
Aleppo are efteemed the bell, and thofe from Barbary the worft. 
When they have no fmell, and a lefs intenfely bitter tafte, and are 
difcolored, and mixed with a longer kind of feed, they are to be 
rejected. They are alfo adulterated with the feeds of tanfy and 
wormwood. The latter are eafily known, by having a light yel- 
low color, and refembling powdered hay more than feeds. 

Wormfeed is one of the oldeft and moft common anthelmintics, 
efpecially in the lumbrici of children. On account of their effenu 
tial oil, they are heating and ftimulating. 
M 
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They are given to children 

i. In fubftance, to the extent of ten grains, or half a drachm, 
finely powdered, and ftrewed on bread and butter ; or 
made into an electuary with honey or treacle ; or candied 
with fugar ; or diffufed through milk, and taken in the 
morning when the ftomach is empty. 

a. In infufion or deco&ion, but to thefe forms their bitter- 
nefs is a ftrong objection. 

After they have been ufed for fome days, it is cuftomary to 
give a cathartic, or they are combined from the beginning with 
rhubarb, jalap, calomel, fulphate of iron, or muriate of ammonia. 

Sp. Artemisia Absinthium. Folia et fummates Jlo rentes. 

( Ed -) . , 

Abfinthium vulgare. Herba. fLond.J Folia, cacumina. CDub.) 

Common wormwood. The herb, leaves, and flowering heads. 

This perennial herb grows by the road fides, and on rubbifh 
in many parts of Britain ; and about London it is cultivated for 
medical ufe. Its fmell is ftrong and difagreeable ; its tafte in- 
tenfively bitter. Its aftive conftituents are bitter extractive and 
efTential oil. It is ufed in ftomach complaints, and is of great 
ferviceto hypochondrifts. It is alfo employed in intermittent fe- 
vers, in cachectic and hydropic affections, in jaundice, and againft 
worms. Many perfons cannot fuffer the difegreeable fmell of 
wormwood, which is apt to occafion headach, but it may be freed 
from it in a great meafure by docoftion. The extract is a pure 
and fimple bitter. The efTential oil is ftimulating, and is fuppofed 
to be a powerful antifpafmodic and anthelmintic. It was former- 
ly much ufed for the preparation of medicated wines and ales. 

ARUM MACULATUM. 

Arum. Radix recens. ( Lond. Dub. J 

Wakerobin. The recent root. 

Gynandria Polyandria. — Nat. ord. Piperita:. 

This is a perennial folid bulbousrooted plant, which grows 
wild in fhady fituations, and by the fides of banks, in many parts 
of Britain. The root is knotty, roundifh and white. When 
collected in fpring belore the leaves fhoot, or in autumn af- 
ter flowering, it contains a milky juice of very great acrimony. 
Applied to the tongue, it caufes a burning heat, which lafts for 
many hours, and excites confiderable thirft. Thefe difegreeable 
fymptoms may be relieved by buttermilk or oily fluids. Rub- 
bed between the fingers, it blifters and excoriates them ; it is 
therefore a corrofive vegetable poifon. By draining, it lofes its 
acrimony entirely, and becomes fimply amylaceous. It is alfo 
rendered perfectly mil4 by frequent warning with water. Its 
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acrimony is therefore volatile, and eafily deftruclible ; and as it 
does notarife from the prefenceof an effential oil, it depends up- 
on a vegitable principle, different from all others, and not well 
underftood. It is the fame upon which the virtues of the fquiil, 
hellebore, &c. depend. Gren has diftinguifhed it by the name of 
the Acrid Principle. 

In the recent root, the degree of acrimony is fo very uncertain, 
and often fo excefhve, that its effects, as an internal remedy, can- 
not be depended on. The dried root is perfectly inert ; but the 
roots may be kept frefh for a year, by burying them in a cellar in 
faad. 

ASAFOETIDA. {Lond. Dub.) See Ferula. 

ASARUM EUROPIUM. 

A/arum. Folia. [Dub. Lond.) 

Afarabacca. The leaves. 

Willd.g. g^S'/P' *« — Dodccandria Monogynia. — rNat. ord. Sar* 
mcntacaz. 

This is a perennial plant, which is a native of fome places of 
England, although the dried roots are generally brought from the 
Levant. 

It grows in moift and fhady fituations. It produces only two 
leaves, which are uniform and very obtufe. The root is fibrous, 
of a grey brown col®r externally, but white within. 

Both the roots and leaves have a naufeous, bitter, acrimonious, 
hot tafle ; their fmell is fcrong, and not very difagreeable. 

Afarabacca contains, befides its odorous principle, which is 
probably camphor, a portion of the fame acrid principle which 
we have noticed when fpeaking of arum. Upon this its virtues 
depend ; and as this principle is volatile, we find accordingly that 
afarabacca lofes much of its activity by deco&ion and long keep- 

Given in fubflance from half a drachm to a drachm, it evac- 
uates powerfully both upwards and downwards. It is faid, that 
tinftures made in fpirituous rnenurua, poffefs both the emetic and 
cathartic virtues ot the plant : That the extract obtaiaed by infpif- 
fating thefe tin&ures, afts only by vemifing, and with great mild- 
nefs : That an infufion in water proves cathartic, rarely emetic : 
That aqueous decoftions made by long boiling, and the watery ex- 
tract, have no purgative or emetic quality, but prove good dia- 
phoretics, diuretics, and emmenagogues. 

The principal ufe of this plant among us is as a fternutatory. 
The root of aforum is perhaps the ftrongeft ot ail the vegetable 
errhines, white hellebore itfelf not excepted. Snuffed up the 
noTe, in the quantity of a grain or two, it occafiuns a large evac- 
uation of mucus, and raifes a plentiful fpitting. The leaves are 
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confldcrably milder, and may be ufed to the quantity of three, 
lour, or five grains. Geoffroy relates, that after fnuffing up a 
dofe ol this errhine at night, he has frequently obferved the dif- 
charge from the nofe to continue for three days together ; and 
that he has known a paralyfis of the mouth and tongue cured by 
one dofe. He recommends this medicine in flubborn diforders of 
the head, proceeding from vifcid tenacious matter, in palfies, and 
in foporifk diitempers. 

ASTRAGALUS TRAGACANTHA. Gummi. \ {Ed.) 

A/iragalus Crtticus. {Lamarck.} 

Tragacantha Gummi. {Lond. Dub.) 

Gumtragacanth. 

Diadelphia Decandria. — Nat. ord. Papilionacea. 

Gumtragacanth is the produce of a very thorny fhrub, 
which grows on the ifland of Candia, and other places in the Le- 
vant. 

About the end of June a fluid exudes from the item and larger 
branches, which dries in the fun, and is collected by the fhep- 
herds on Mount Ida, from whence it is fent to Europe, under the 
title ot Tragacanth. 

It confiftsof whitifh femitranfparent vermiform pieces, fcarce- 
ly a line in thicknefs, without tafteor fmell. 

There is alfo a dirty yellow, or brownifli kind, which is not 
fit for medical purpofes. 

Tragacanth is a true gum, and is principally employed as a de- 
mulcent to blunt acrimonies, and as a pharmaceutical agent. 

ATROPA BELLADONNA. Folia. {Ed.) 

Belladonna. Folia. {Dub.) 

Deadly Nightfhade. The leaves. 

Wxlld.g. ffii.fp. 2. — Pentandria Menogynia. — Nat. ord.oV<j- 
nacex. 

The Deadly Nightfhade is a perennial plant, with a herba- 
ceous ftem, which is indigenous both in mountainous and woody 
fituations in this country, and often cultivated in gardens. The 
whole plant is poifonous, and the berries, from their beautiful ap- 
pearance, have fometimes proved fatal to children. The fymptoms 
excited are, a drynefs of the mouth ; a trembling of the tongue ; a 
very diftrefling thirft; a difficulty of fwallowing ; fruitlefs efforts 
to vomit ; and great anxiety about the praecordia. Delirium then 
comes on, with knafhing of the teeth and convulfions. The pupil 
remains dilated, and is not fenfible even to the ftimulus of light. 
The lace becomes tumid, and of a dark red color. The jaws are 
frequently locked. Inflammation attacks the cefophagus, flomach 
and interlines, fometimes extending to the mefentery, lungs and liv- 
er, accompanied with violent pains in the abdomen. The ftomack 
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is very infenfibl^ to ftimulus, and the periflahic motion of the in- 
terlines is deftroyed. General relaxation, palfy efpecially, of 
the lower extremities, convulfions, vertigo, blindnefs, coma, and 
death, fucceed. The body foon putrifies, fwells, and becot«es 
marked with livid fpots ; blood flows from the nofe, mouth and 
ears, and the flench is infufferable. On difleclion, the blood is 
found to be fluid, the interlines are inflated and inflamed, or erod- 
ed and gangrenous. The beft method ot cure is to excite vomit- 
ing as foon as poflible, by emiticsand tickling the fauces ; to evac- 
uate the bowels by purgatives and glyfters ; and to give, largely, 
vinegar, honey, milk and oil. In fome children who recovered, 
by this treatment, the delirium was fucceeded by profound fopor, 
accompanied with fubfultus tendinum ; the face and hands became 
pale and cold, and the pulfe fmall, hard and quick. Their recov- 
ery was flow, and the blindnefs continued a confiderable time, but 
at laft went off. 

Yet this virulent poifon, under proper management, may be- 
come an excellent remedy. Befides a very remarkable narcotic 
power, it poflefles confiderable influence in promoting all the ex- 
cretions, particularly by fweat, urine, and it is alfo faid by faliva ; 
but its exhibition requires the greatefl caution ; for it is apt when 
continued for any length of time, even in fmall dofes, to caufe 
drynefs and tenfion of the throat and neighboring parts, vertigo, 
dimnefs of fight, and even temporary blindnefs. When any of 
thefe fymptoms occur, its ufe rauft be fufpended for fome time, 
and afterwards refumed in fmaller dofes. 

Deadly nightihade has been exhibited 

j. In feveral febrile difeafes ; in obftinate intermittents ; and 

in the plague. 
a. In inflammations ; the gout. 

3. In coraatofe difeafes ; in palfy and lofs of fpeech from 
apoplexy. 

4. In fpafmodic difeafes ; in chorea ; epilepfy; chincough; 
hydrophobia ; melancholy, and mania. 

5. In cacheclic afFeclions ; in dropfies and obftinate jaundice. 

6. In local difeafes ; in amaurofis ; in fcirrhus, and cancer. 

Deadly nightihade is beft exhibited in fubftance, beginning 
with a very fmall dofe of the powdered leaves or root, fuch as the 
fourth or eighth part of a grain for children, and one grain for 
adults, to be repeated daily, and gradually increased. In hydro- 
phobia, Munch gave the powdered root every fecond morning, to 
the extent of from one to five grains to children, and fourteen or 
fifteen grains to adults. 

The watery infufion is alfo a powerful remedy. One fcruple 
of the dried leaves are infufed in ten ounces of warm water, and 
ftrained after cooling. At fir ft two ounces of this may be given 
3 
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daily to adults, and gradually increafed until thevtenfion of the 
throat fhews that it would be imprudent to go farther. 

The watery extract is not a judicious preparation. 

Externally, the powdered leaves are applied as a narcotic to di- 
minifh pain, and to cancerous and illconditioned fores. From its 
effecl: in permanently dilating the pupil, ProfefTor Reimarus pro- 
pofed, and tried with fuccefs, the dropping a little of the infufion 
into the eye, a few hours before performing the operation for the 
cataract, with the view of facilitating the operation. 

AURANtlUM HISPALENSE. (Lond. Dub.)See Citrus. 

AVENA SATIVA. Semen. (Ed.) 

Avena. Semen. (Lond.) 

Oats. The feed. 

Willd.g. 142. [p. 13. — Triandria Digynia.—Nat. ord. Gramina* 

This is a well known annual plant, which is very generally 
cultivated in northern countries, and in many places furnifhes 
their principal fubfiftence. When firnply freed from the hufks, 
this grain gets the name of groats, but it is more frequently 
ground into meal. Groats are made into broths. Meal is baked 
with fait and water into cakes, or with the fame additions, is boil- 
ed to form porridge. An infufion of the hufks in water, allowed 
to remain till it become acidulous, is boiled down to a jelly, which 
is called fowins. In all thefe forms it is nutritious, and eafy of 
digeftion. 

Gruels or deco£Hons, either of groats or oatmeal, either plain 
or acidified, or fweetened, form an excellent drink in febrile dif- 
eafes, diarrhoea, dyfentery, &c. and from their demulcent prop- 
erties, prove ufeful in inflammatory diforders, coughs, hoarfe- 
nefs, roughnefs, and exulcerations of the fauces. 

BALSAMUM CANADENSE. (Lond. Dub.) SeePiNUS 

Balsamea. 

BALSAMUM COPAIBA. (Dubj Balfamumcopaiva. (Lond.) 
See Copaifera Officinalis. t 

BALSAMUM PERUVIANUM. (Lond. Dub.) See My- 

XOXYLON PERUIFERUM. 

BALSAMUM TOLUTANUM. (Lond. Dub.) SeeToLUi- 

FERA BALSAMUM. 

BARDANA. (Lond. Dub.) See Arctium Lappa. 
BARILLA. (Lond. Dub.) See Carbon as Sodje.. 
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BECABUNGA, {Dub.) Beccabunga. (Lond.) See Veroni- 
ca Beccabunga. 

BELLADONNA. (Dub.) See Atropa Belladonna. 

BENZOE. (Lond.) Benzoinum. (Dub.) See Styrax Ben- 
zoin. 

BERBERIS vulgaris. 

Berberis. FruElus. (Dub.) 

Barberry. The fruit. 

Willd. g. 677. fp. 1. — Hexandria Monogynia, — Nat. ord. Trihi- 
latoz. 

The barberry is a fmall tree, or rather a large bufh, covered 
with an afhcolored bark, under which is contained another of a 
deep yellow : The berries are of an elegant red color, and con- 
tain each two hard brown feeds. It grows wild on chalky hills 
in feveral parts of England ; and is frequently planted in hedges 
and in gardens. 

The outward bark of the branches and the leaves have an 
aftringent acid tafte ; the inner yellow bark, a bitter one. This 
laft is faid to be ferviceable in the jaundice ; and by fome to be 
an ufeful purgative. 

The berries contain a very acid red juice, which confifts chief- 
ly of malic acid. In warm countries it forms a ufeful and pleafant 
addition to antiphlogiftic drinks in fluxes and in malignant fevers, 
for abating heat, quenching thirft, railing the ftrength, and pre- 
venting putrefaction. 

They alfo form a very elegant fyrup or preferve, which may 
be employed with advantage in the fame difeafes. 

BETULA ALBA. Succus. (Dub.) 

The birch tree. The juice. 

Monoccia Tetrandria. — Nat. ord. Amentacex. 

This tree grows wild in rnoft woods : Its bark is aftringent. 

Upon deeply wounding or boring the trunk of the tree in the 
beginning of fpring, a fweetifh juice iiTues forth, fometimes, it is 
faid, in fo large quantity, as to eqwal in weight the whole tree and 
root : One branch will bleed a gallon or more in a day. This 
juice is chiefly recommended in fcorbutic and fimilar diforders : 
Its rnoft fenfible effecl; is to promote the urinary difcharge. 

BISTORTA. (Lond. Dub.) SeePoLYGON um Bistokta. 

BITUMEN PETROLEUM. (Ed.) 

Petroleum. (Lond.) 

Petroleum Barbadenfe. Rejina. (Dub.) 

t 
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Rock oil. Barbadoes tar. 

Bitumen is now employed as the generic name for feveral in- 
flammable bodies of different degrees of confiftency, from perfeft 
fluidity to that of a brittle but very fufible folid, and of little fpe- 
cific gravity. They are infoluble in alcohol or in water, combine 
with eflentialoils and fulphur, decompofe only a fmiill proportion 
of nitrate of potafs by deflagration, and on inflammation leave lit- 
tie or no refiduum. 

Sp. j. Naphtha. It is nearly as colorlefs, tranfparent, and fluid 
as water. Specific gravity 0729 to 0.847, of a highly penetrat- 
ing, yet not diiagreeable fmeli, fomewhat like that of rectified oil 
of amber, very volatile, and remaining fluid at o° Fahrenheit. 

Sp. 2. Petroleum. Not fo fluid, tranfparent, or colorlefs, as 
the former ; fmell lefs pleafant. Specific gravity 0.878. 

Sp. 3. Mineral Tar. Vifcid ; of a dark color; fmell 
fometime ffrong, but. often faint. Specific gravity 1.1. 

Sp.4. Mineral Pitch ; maltha. Brittle in cold weather ; 
of a dark color ; opaque. Specific gravity probably 1 .07. 

Sp.$. Asphaltum. Very brittle ; fra&ure conchoidal ; 
glafly luftre ; no fmell unlefs when melted or heated. Specific 
gravity 1.07 to 1.165. Fufible and inflammable. 

According to Mr. Kirwan ar.d Mr. Hatchett, the firft fpecies, by 
expofure to the air, and gradual decompofition, pafTes fucceflively 
through the intermediate ftates, till at laft it is converted into af- 
phaltum. When partially decompofed, the remaining naphtha may 
be feparated by dif) illation from the fuperabundant charcoal. 

From the different pharmacopceias having been publifhed before 
the fpecific characters were properly afcertained, there is fome 
confufion with regard to the fpecies which is officinal. The Lon- 
don College name the fecond, and the Dublin College the third ; 
but the latter err greatly in calling it a refin ; while the Edinburgh 
College incorrectly give petroleum Barbadenfe, which belongs to 
the third fpecies, as a fynonime of bitumen petroleum, which is 
the fecond. The fir A fpecies is found abundantly in Perfia ; but 
what we receive comes from the dutchy of Modena in Italy. It 
is very rarely met with in the fhops ; the fecond, mixed with a 
little of the third and fome fubtile oil, is ufually fent us inflead 
of it. 

Petroleum is at prefent very rareiy employed as a medi- 
cine, though if the finer kinds could be procured genuine, they 
feem to deferve fome notice : They are more agreeable than the 
oil of amber, and milder than that of turpentine ; of the virtues 
of both of which they participate. They are principally recom- 
mended by authors for external purpofes, againff pains and aches, 
in paralytic complaints^ and for preventing chilblains. For thefe 
intentions, fome of the more common mineral oils have been made 
ufe of with good fuccefs ^ an oil extracted from a kind of ftone- 
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coal has been extolled among the common people, under the name 
of Britifh oil, for rheumatic pains, &c. even this is often coun- 
terfeited by a fmall portion of oil ot amber added to the common 
expreffe .; oils. 

The Barbadoes tar is found in feveral of the Weil India iflands, 
where it is efteemed by the inhabitants of great fervice as a fudo- 
rific, and in diforders of the breaft and lungs ; though in cafes ot 
this kind, attended with inflammation, it is certainly improper ; 
they likewife apply it externally as a difcutient, and for prevent- 
ing paralytic diforders. 

BOLETUS IGNIARIUS. (Ed.) 

Agaricus chirurgorum. Off. 

Female agaric, or agaric ot the oak, called, from its being very 
eafily inflammable, Touchwood, or Spunk. 

Cryptogamia Fungi. — Nat. ord. Fungi. 

This fungus is frequently met with, on different kinds of trees, 
in Britain, efpecially the cherry and plumb ; and is faid to have 
been fometimes brought into the fhops mixed with the true agaric 
of the larch ; from this it is eafily distinguishable by its greater 
weight, dufky color, and mucilaginous taite, void of bitternefs. 
The medullary part of this fungus, beaten foft, and applied exter- 
nally, has been much celebrated as a flyptic ; and faid to reftrain 
not only venal but arterial hemorrhages, without the ufe of liga- 
tures. It does not appear, howerer, to have any real flyptic 
power, or to a£l any otherwife than dry lint, fponge, or other fott 
fungous applications. It is bed when gathered in Auguft or Sep- 
tember. 

BORAS SOD^E. (Ed.) See Subboras Sod^e. 

BOLUS GALLICUS. (Lond.) 

French bole. 

Boles are earthly aggregates, confiding chiefly of filiceous and 
argillaceous earths. They are lefs coherent and more friable than 
pure clay, more eafily difjufed through water, and more freely 
iubfiding from it. They feel greafy to the touch, adhere (lightly 
to the tongue, and break down in the mouth, impreffing a light 
fenfe of aftringency. A great variety of thefe fubflances were 
formerly ufed in medicine, but the French bole alone is now re- 
tained in the London Pharmacopoeia. If is of a pale red color, 
variegated with irregular fpecks or veins of white and yellow. 

Thefe earths have been recommended as aflringent, fudorific, 
and alexipharmic ; and they have been ufed in diarrhoeas, dyfen- 
teries, haemorrhages, and in malignant and peftilential diftempers. 
In inteflinal fluxes, and complaints in the firft paffages, from thin 
acrimonious humors, they may doubtlefs be of fome ufe ; but 
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the virtues afcribed to them in the other cafes appear to have no 
foundation. 

BORAX. [Dub. Lond.) See Subboras Sod^e. 

BRYONIA ALBA. (B. dioica, Jacquin, Withering.) 

Bryena. Rqdix. (Dap.) 

Bryony; "Wild vine. The root. 

Monoecia Syngtnejia, — Nat. ord. Cucurbitaccce. 

This is an indigenous perennial plant, growing on dry bank* 
under hedges, and climbing upon the bufhes. The roots are large 
fometimes as thick as a man's thigh ; their fmell, when frefh, is 
ilrong and difagreeabie ; the tafle naufeoufly bitter, acrid, and 
biting; the juice is fo fharp as in a little time to excoriate the 
ikin ; in drying they lofe great part of their acrimony, and almoft 
the whole of their fmell. 

Byrony root is a ftrong irritating cathartic ; and as fuch has 
fometimes been fuccefsfully exhibited in maniacal cafes, in fome 
kinds of dropfies, and in feveral chronical diforders. An extraft 
prepared by water a6ls more mildly and with greater fafety than 
the root in fubftance ; given from half a drachm to a drachm, it is 
faid to prove a gentle purgative, and likewife to operate powerfully 
by urine. The irefli root applied externally, is faid to be a power- 
ful difcucient in cedematous fwellings. Befides the acrid principle 
on which the activity ©f thefe roots depends, they contain a great 
deal of ftarch, which was formerly ufed under the title of Facula, 
radicis bryonies. 

BUBON GALBANUM. Gummir'fina. (Ed.) 

Galbanum. Gummirejina. (Lond. Dub.\ 

Galbanum. A gumrefin. 

Willd.g. 546. fp. 2. Pentandria Digynia. — Nat. ord. Umbdlatst. 

This plant is perennial, and grows in Africa. It abounds with 
a milky juice, which fometimes exudes from the joints of the old 
plants, but is more frequently obtained by cutting them acrofs 
fome inches above the root. The juice which flows from the 
wound foon hardens, and is the galbanum which is brought to us 
from Syria and the Levant. 

The beftfort of galbanum confilts of pale colored pieces, about 
the fize of a hazel nut, which on being broken appear to be com- 
pofed of clear white tears, of a bitterifh acrid tafle, and a ftrong 
peculiar fmell. But it moft commonly occurs in agglutinated 
maffes, compofed of yellowifh or reddifh and clear white tears, 
which may be eafily torn afunder, mixed with feeds and leaves, 
of the confluence of firm wax, fohening by heat, and becoming 
brittle by cold. What is mixed with fand, earth and other im- 
purities, and is of a brown or blackifh color, interfperfed with no 
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white grains, of a weak fmell, and of a confiftence always foft, is 
bad. 

Galbanum is almoft entirely foluble in water, but the folutioa 
is milky ; neither do wine or vinegar diffolve itperte£lly. Al- 
cohol has very little a£H©n upon it. It is not iufible ; but fur- 
nifhes a considerable proportion of eflential oil when diftilled with 
water. It is therefore principally compofed of gum and eflential 
oil. 

Galbanum agrees in virtue with gum ammoniacum ; but is gen- 
erally accounted lefs proper in afthmas, and more fo in hyfterical 
complaints. 

It is exhibited in the form of pills or emulfion, to the extent of 
about a drachm. 

Applied externally, it is fuppofed to refolve and difcufs tu- 
mours, and to promote fuppuration. 

CALAMUS AROMATICUS. (Lond.) Sec Acor us. 

CALX. (Lond.) 
Calx viva. (Ed.) 

a. Ex lapide calcareo. 

b. Ex teftis conchyliorum. 
Calx, recens ufla. (Dub.) 
Quicklime, recently burnt. 

Lime is a Ample fubftance, the properties of which have been 
already enumerated (iqi.) It is fcarcely found in nature un- 
combined, but is eafily prepared from any of its carbonates, ei- 
ther minerial or animal, by the a&ion of fire, which firft expels the 
water, and then deftroys any animal matters which maybe pre- 
fent, and laftly, expels the carbonic acid. The procefs improp- 
erly termed the burning of lime. The produft is lime, or, as it 
is commonly called, quicklime. 

If about half its weight of water be poured upon lime, a great 
increafe of temperature takes place, fleam is produced, and the 
lime crumbles down into a dry powder, fomewhat increafed in 
weight by the prefenceof part of the water.which has been folid- 
ified by the lime ; and to the caloric of fluidity, which is expelled 
during the converfion of the water into a folid, the great increafe 
of the temperature is owing. Lime in this flate is faid to be flak- 
ed. If more water be poured upon flaked lime, there is no new 
evolution of caloric ; but if the water amount to 700 times the 
weight ol the lime, the lime is completely diflblved. This folu- 
tion is termed Lime water. 

As lime quickly attracts moifture and carbonic acid from the 
atmofphere, it fhould be always recently prepared ; and when 
kept, it mould be preferved in very clofe bottles. Lime fliould 
not eflervefcc with acids, and fhould be entirely foluble in water. 
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On the living body lime a£ls as an efcharotic, and as fuch it 
was formerly applied to ill conditioned and obftinate fores. But 
it is now principally ufed in pharmacy for the purpofe of forming 
lime water, and as a chemical agent in feveral preparations. 

CAMPHORA. {Lond. Dub.) SeeLAURUS. 

CANCER. Chelae. (Lond.) Calculi oculi difti ; Chelae. (Dub.) 
The crab. A genus of cruflaceous infecls. 

Sp. Cancer Astacus. Lapilli. Ed. 

The craw fifh. Crab's Hones, vulgarly called Crab's eyes. 

Crab's flones are generally about the fize of peas, or larger; of 
a fpherical fhape, but a little flatted on one fide ; of a white col- 
or ; but fometimes with a reddifh or bluifh cafl, and internally of 
a laminated ftru£lure. 

Thefe concretions are found in the flomach, one on each fide, 
at the time when the crab changes its (hell, and alfo renews the 
inner membrane of the flomach, which commonly happens in the 
month of Auguff. They afterwards gradually difappear, and no 
ilones are found after the new {hell has acquired its full degree of 
firmnefs. They therefore feem to furnilh the materials for the in- 
duration of the new fhe{l. They are brought in great numbers 
from Poland and Ruffia, efpecially from the province of Aftracan, 
where the craw fifh are either bruifed with wooden mallets, or 
laid up in heaps to putrify, when the flefh is warned away with 
water, and the flones picked out. 

They confifl of carbonate of lime, combined with a little phof- 
phate of lime and gelatine. The quantity of the two lafl is too 
fmall, and their a£Hon on the living body too inconfiderable, to 
make any conliderable difference in medical properties, between 
thefe concretions and foft carbonate of lime, as it occurs in the mi- 
neral kingdom. 

Crab's flones are faid by mofl Writers on the materia medica to 
be frequently counterfeited with tobacco pipe clay, or compofi- 
tions ot chalk with mucilaginous fubflances. This piece of fraud, 
if really praclifed, may be very eafily difcovered ; the counter- 
feits wanting the leafy texture which is obferved upon breaking 
the genuine ; more readily imbibing water ; adhering to the 
tongue; and diiTolving in vinegar, or the flronger acids, diluted 
with water, either entirely, or not at all, or by piecemeal ; whilft 
the true crab flones, digefled in thefe liquors, become foft and 
tranfparent, their original form remaining the fame as the organ- 
ization of the gelatine is not altered by the acid. 

Sp. Cancer Pagurus. Chelae. (Ed.) 
The black clawed crab. The claws. 
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This fpecies of crab inhabits the fea, and is found efpecially 
in the North Sea. Its claws are yellow, tipt with black, and ia 
every refpect they refemble the former article. 

CANELLAALBA. Cortex. (Lond. Ed. Dub.) 

Canella alba. The bark. 

Willd. g. g^t.Jp- l. Dodecandria Monogynia. — Nat.ord. Ole- 
raceae. 

The Canella alba, or, as the Dublin College name it, the Win- 
terania Canella, is a tall tree which is very common in Jamaica, 
and other Weft India iflands. 

The canella is the interior bark, freed from an outward thin 
rough one, and dried in the made. The fhops diftinguifh two 
forts of canella, differing from each other in the length and thick- 
nefs of the quills ; they are both the bark of the fame tree, the 
thicker being taken from the trunk, and the thinner from the 
branches. 

It is brought to us rolled up in long quills, thicker than cinna- 
mon, and both outwardly and inwardly of a whitifh color, light- 
ly inclining to yellow. It is a warm pungent aromatic, not of 
the moll agreeable kind ; nor are any of the preparations of it 
very grateful. Infufions of it in water, are of a yellowifh color, 
and fmell of the canella ; but they are rather bitter than aromatic. 
Tinftures in rectified fpirit have the warmth of the bark, but 
little of its fmell. Proof fpirit .diflblves the aromatic as well as 
the bitter matter of the canella, and is therefore the beft men- 
ftruum. 

Canella alba is often employed where a warm ftimulant to the 
ftomach is neceflary, and as a corrigent of other articles. It is 
ufeful as covering the tafle of fome other articles. 

It muft not be confounded with the bark of the Wintera aro- 
matica. 

CANTHARIDES. [Lond.Dub.) See Meloe. 

CAPSICUM ANNUUM. FruBus. (Ed.) 

Piper Indicum. Capfulae. [Lond. Dub.) 

Cockfpur pepper. The pod. 

Willd. g. 384.^. 1. Pentandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Suit- 
naceat. 

This is an annual plant, a native of South America, but culti- 
vated in large quantities in our Weft India iflands ; and it will 
even ripen its fruit in this climate. 

The pods of this fpecies are long, pointed and pendulous, at firft 
of a green color, and afterwards of a bright orange red. They 
are filled with a dry loofe pulp, and contain many fmall, flat 
kidney fhaped feeds. The tafte of capficum is extremely pun- 
gent and acrimonious, letting the mouth as it were on fire. 
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Its pungency is not owing to theprefence either of the acrid 
principle, (See Allium) or of an effential oil, both ©f which are 
volatile, butto a fixed refinous fubflance ; for it is not diminifhed 
by drying, and may be extracted by alcohol. 

Cayene pepper is an indifcriminate mixture of the powder of 
the dried pods of many fpecies of capficum, but efpecially of the 
capficum frutefcens or bird pepper, which is the hotteft or all. 

Thefe peppers have been chiefly ufed as a condiment. They 
prevent flatulence from vegetable food, and have a warm and 
kindly efFeft. in the ftomach, pofleffingall the virtues of the orien- 
'tal fpices, without, according to Dr. Wright, producing thofe com- 
plaints of the head which the latter are apt to occafion. An abufe 
of them, however, gives rife to vifceral obftruftions, efpecially 
of the liver. But of late they have been employed alfointhe 
prattice of medicine. There can be little doubt that they furnifh 
us with one of thepureft and flrongefl ftimulants which can be 
introduced into the ftomach ; while at the fame time they have 
nothing of the narcotic effects of ardent fpirit. Dr. Adair Maki- 
trick, who was perhaps the firft that employed them as a medi- 
cine, direfis their being given to the extent of fix or eight grains 
under the form of pills, or under the form of tinfture made by in- 
fufinghalfanounceina pound of rectified fpirit, and giving of this 
from one to three drachms diluted for a dofe. He has found them 
ufeful in a variety of affe&ions, particularly in that morbid difpo- 
fition which he calls the Cachexia AJricana, and whichhe confiders 
as a moft frequent and fatal prcdifpofition to difeafe among the 
flaves. 

Dr. Wright fays, that in dropfical and other complaints, where 
chalybeates are indicated, a minute portion of powdered capfi- 
cum forms an excellent addition, and recommends its ufe in le- 
thargic affe&iorts. This pepper has alfo been fuccefsfully em- 
ployed in a fpecies of cynanche maligna, which proved very fatal 
in the Weft Indies, refilling the ufe of Peruvian bark, wine, and 
the other remedies commonly employed. 

In tropical fevers, coma and delirium are common atten- 
dants ; and in fuch cafes, cataplafms of capficum have a fpeedy and 
happy effeft. They redden the parts, but feldom blifter, unlefs 
kept on too long. In ophthalmia from relaxation, the diluted 
juice of capficum is a fovereign remedy. 

CARBONAS. 

Carbonate is a generic name for the combinations of the 
carbonic acid with earths, alkalies, and metalic oxides. 

The nature of thefe fubftances was totally unknown, until the 
year 1756, when thegenius of Dr. Black at once removed the veil, 
and displayed to his cotemporaries a new and immenfe field, in 
which the raoft important difcoveries might be made ; and to their 
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ardor in cultivating it, we are indebted for the prefent ftate of 
chemical knowledge. 

Before the brilliant epoch we have mentioned, the carbonates 
were fuppofed to be fimple bodies ; and the fa£i of their acquiring 
new and cauftic properties by the aftion of fire, was attempted to 
be explained by fuppofing that the particles of the fire combined 
with them. Dr. Black, however, demonftrated by proofs which 
carried univerfal conviction along with them, that thefe bodies in 
their cauftic ftate are fimple, and that their mildnefs is owing to 
their being combined with an acid, to which the name of carbon- 
ic is now given. 

The moft general character of the carbonates, in their effervef- 
cing violently when any of the ftronger acids is poured upon 
them. This phenomenon is owing to thefe acids difplacing, by 
their great affinity, the carbonic acid, which flies off in the form 
of a gas. 

The carbonates may be alfo deprived of their carbonic acid, 
either by the a£tion of heat alone, or by heating them when mixed 
with charcoal, which decompofes the carbonic acid by combining 
with part of its oxygen, fo that both the acid and the charcoal 
are converted into carbonic oxide gas. 

The carbonates may be divided into three great families, -the 
alkaline, the earthy, and the metallic. 

Family 1. The alkaline carbonates have a urinous tafte, tinge 
Vegetable blues green, and are foluble in water, an infoluble in 
alcohol. ' 

Family 2. The earthy carbonates are infipid, and infoluble in 
water, but foluble in water faturated with carbonic acid. 

Family 3. The metallic carbonates fcarcely differ in appearance 
from the metalic oxides. 

We fhall have immediately occafion to notice fomc individual* 
of each of thefe families. 

CARBONAS BARYTA. (Ed.) 

Carbonate of baryta. 

Carbonated Baryta is rarely found in nature, and as it 
wasfirft difcovered by Dr. Withering, Mr. Werner gave it the 
name of Witherite. Its color is greyiflb white, fometimes inclin- 
ing to milk white, and fometimes with a flight tinge of yellow, 
from a mixture of iron, feldom greenifh, often inverted with a red 
ochry cruft. It is found in folid maffes, femetimes filling an entire 
vein, fometimes interfperfed with fulphated baryta, frequently 
rounded or effecting that form, feldom cryftallized. Texture, 
fibrous ; fra&ure, conchoidal, fragments, long fpJinters ; fpecific 
gravity, 4. 3 to 4. 338. Although it has no fenfible tafte, it is poi- 
fonous. In medicine it is only ufed for preparing the muriate of 
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baryta. It is found at Anglefark in Lancafhire, at Alftoon moor 
in Cumberland, in Scotland and in Sweden, but is not common. 
According to different analyfes its conftituents are, 

Water. 
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CARBONAS CALCIS. (Ed J 

Creta. ( Lond. Dub. J 

Carbonated lime. Chalk. 

Th I s is the moil common in all minerals, is found under a great 
variety of forms, and has various names, as chalk, limeftone, 
marble fpar. In iorm it is either amorphous, ftalaclical, orcryf- 
tallized. When amorphous, its texture is either foliated, ftriat- 
ed, granular, or earthy. The primitive form of its cryftals is a 
rhomboidal parallelopided. Hardnefs, luftre, and tranfparancy 
various ; when tranfparent, it caufes double refraftion ; fpecific 
gravity from 2. 315 to 2. 78 ; color when pure, white ; effervefces 
violently with muriatic acid, and diffolves entirely or nearly fo 
in it, forming a colorlefs folution. 

Its different varieties may be arranged under, 

1. Soft carbonate ot lime. 

2 . Indurated carbonate of lime. 

They contain about 45 parts of carbonic acid, and 55 of lime. 

In medicine it is given to correct acidity in the prim ae via?, 
efpecially when accompanied with loofenefs, Powdered chalk 
has been externally applied with fuccefs to fcalds and burns. 

In pharmacy it is employed for the preparation of carbonic acid, 
gas, and of the muriate of lime. 

CARBONAS POTASSiE IMPURUS. (Ed.) 

Cineres clavdlati. (Lond. Dub.) 

Pearl afhes. Potafhes. Impure carbonate of potafs. 

The potafhes of commerce are fent to us from the fliores of the 
Baltic and from America. They are prepared by lixivating the 
afhes of vegetables in barrels, firfl with cold and then with hot 
water, filtering the ley, and evaporating it to drynefs in an iron 
pot. In this flate they ftill contain fome vegetable matter, not 
perfe&ly incinerated, which gives them a brown or black colon 
To defiroy this, and render their color purer, they are again 
burnt in a reverbatory furnace. They now get the name of 
pearl afhes ; but even yet, they are very impure, and often con- 
tain the fulphates of potafs and of lime, and the muriate of potafs. 
They are alio frequently adulterated with vegetable afhes, fand, 
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and fulphate of potafs. The afhes are detected by their difficult 
and imperfect folution ; the fand, by the precipitation ot filica in 
a gelatinous form by the addition of an acid, and the fulphate ot 
potafs by its cryftallization. All vegetables which grow at a 
diftance from the fea afford potafhes by incineration ; herbs give 
the largeft proportion, then the leaves of trees, then fhrubs, and 
woods the leafl. It formerly had the name of Fixed Vegetable Al- 
kali, but it is alfo found, though much more fparingly, both in 
the animal and mineral kingdoms. 

Vauquelin has given a table of the quantity of pure potafs, and 
of heterogeneous matters, contained in 1152 parts of the different 
potafhes of commerce. 

p j- Sulphate. Muriate Infoluble Carb acid 
of potafs. of potafs. refiduurri. and water. 
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The potafs was eftimated by the quantity ot diluted nitrous 
acid faturated by it ; the fulphate of potafs by the precipitate 
formed with nitrate of baryta ; and the muriate of potafs by that 
formed with nitrate of filver. 

All thefe different potafhes, except the laft, may be purified 
fufficiently for pharmaceutical purpofes, by lixiviating them with 
a fmall proportion of cold water, and evaporating the ley to dry- 
nefs in an iron pot. 

Carbonate of potafs is ufed in form of lotion, in rachitic and 
fome cutaneous difeafes, and as a ftimulant to the inactive flate of 
the veffels in certain ulcers. It is ufed internally as a diaphoretic 
or diuretic, and of late in calculous complaints ; but its continued 
ufe feldom fails to injure the conftitution, or the intefiinal canal. 

CARBONAS SODJE IMPURUS. (Ed. J 

Barilla. (Land. Dub.) 

Impure carbonate of foda. Barilla. Fixed mineral alkali. 

Soda is a very common mineral produ6Uon. It is the bafisof 
fea fait ; and combined with carbonic acid, it is found on the fur- 
iace of the earth in Egypt, Syria, Barbary, Hungary, &c. and is 
obtained by the incineration of marine vegetables, efpecially the 
falfola foda and kali, the falicornia herbacea, &c. The Span- 
iards even cultivate thcfe 1*1 fait rnarfbes for the fake ot the 
foda. Alter being cut down, they are dried like hay. A deep 
pit is then prepared, and a bundle or two of the dried vegetables 
fet on fire are thrown into it. When well kindled, other bundles 
N 
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are thrown in until the pit is rilled. When the incineration i; 
completed, the foda is found in the bottom, caked into a folic! 
mafs, which is worked like a Honey fubftance. When good, it i$ 
firm, hard, heavy, dry, fonorous, fpongy, and internally of a blue 
color, mixed with white fpots, does not deliquefce, emits no 
unpleafant fmell on folution, and does not leave a large propor- 
tion of infoluble matter. Incinerated foda is mixed with potafh, 
muriate of foda, and other faline matters ; mineral foda with clay 
and other earthy fubftances. The Egyptian foda was reckoned 
the bell ; then the Spanifh (Barilla) ; afterwards the Carthagenian ; 
and that prepared from different fpecies of fuci (Kelp) is the worft. 

But all thefe carbonated fodas are inferior in purity to thofe 
now manufactured in Britain, by decompofing the fulphate of 
&>da. 

That commonly ufed, is obtained by the bleachers as a refi- 
duumin their method of preparing oxygenized muriatic acid, by 
decompofing muriate of foda with fulphuric acid and the black 
oxide of manganefe. 

The fulphate of foda is decompofed, 

l. By carbonate of potafs. Mr. Accum has defcribed the 
' manipulations of this mode. A boiling concentrated fo- 
lution of about 560 pounds of American potafhes is ladled 
into a boiling folution of 500 pounds of fulphate of foda, 
agitated together, and the whole 'quickly heated to ebulli- 
tion. It is then drawn off into leaden cifterns, lined with 
thick fheet leacj, and allowed to cool in a temperature 
which fhould not exceed 55 . 

The fluid is then drawn off, and the mafs of fait wafhed 
with cold water, to free it from impurities, and again put 
into the boiler with clean water. This fecond folution is 
alfo evaporated at a low heat, as long as any pellicles of 
lulphate of potafs form on its furface, and fall tothebot- 
tom of the fluid. The fire is then withdrawn, and the 
fluid ladled out into the ciflern to cryftallize. Unlefs the 
fluid be allowed to / cool pretty low before it is removed 
to cryftallize, the fait obtained will contain fulphate of 
potafs. 

4. By acetite of lime. The acetous acid for this purpofe 
is obtained by diflillation from wood, during its conver- 
fion into charcoal. * 

g. By litharge or acetite of lead. Very pure carbonate of 
foda is prepared by this procefs in the vicinity of Edin- 
burgh. 

4. By decompofing the fulphuric acid by charcoal. About 
^©o cwt. of fulphate of magnefia, and 100 cwt. of char- 
coal are ground together, and the mixture expofed in are- 
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verbatory furnace until it becomes pafly. It is then 
transferred fnto large cafks and lixiviated. The ley is 
afterwards evaporated and cryftallized. By this or a fim- 
ilar procefs, very pure carbonate of foda is manufactured 
in the weft of Scotland. 

On the Continent, muriate of foda is fometimes decompofed 
by potafs, and fometimes by lime. 

Carbonate of foda is an article of the greateft importance in 
many manufactures. 

In medicine it poiTefes fimilar virtues with the carbonate ol 
potafs ; and from its cryftallizability and efflorefcence when ex- 
pofed to the air, it is preferable to it, becaufe its dofe may be 
more accurately afcertained, and it may be given either in the 
form of powder, or made up intu pills. 

CARBONAS ZINCI IMPURUS. (Ed.) See Zinci Car. 

JBONAS. 

CARD AMINE PRATENSIS. Petalia, folia. (Ed.) 

Cardamine. Flos. (Lond.) 

Ladies frnock. The petals and leaves. 

V/illd. g. iZfrj-Jp. 19. Tetradynamia Siliquofa. — Nat. ord. 
Siliquqfx. 

The cardamine is a perennial plant, which grows in meadow 
grounds, fends forth purplifh flowers in the fpring ; and in its 
fenfible qualities refembles thejifymbrium najlurtium. Long ago 
it was employed as a diuretic ; and of late it has been introduced 
in nervous difeafes, as epilepfy, hyfteria, chorsea, afthma, &c. A 
drachm or two of the powder is given twice or thrice a day. It 
has little fenfible operation, except that it fometimes fweats. 

CARDAMOMUM MINUS. (Lond. Bub.) See Amo- 

MUM RePEiNS. 

CARDUUS BENEDICTUS. (Lond. DuI^JSccCeutaure a. 
CARICA. (Lond. Dub.) SeeFicus. 

CARUM CARUI. Semen. {Ed.) 

Carui. Se?nina. (Dub.) 

Caruon. Semen. (Lond.) 

Caraway. The feeds. 

Willd g.frbi.fp. 1. Pentandria Digynia — Nat. ord. Umbellatce. 

Caraway is a biennial umbelliferous plant, cultivated with u$ 
in gardens, both for culinary and medicinal ufe. The feeds have 
an aromatic fmell, and warm pungent tafte. 

They are employed as a ftomachic and carminative in flatulent 
colics, and the like. 

(33-2 
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CARYOPH YLLA ARO MATICA. (Dub.) 
Caryophyllus aromatuu s. (Ed. Load.) See Eugenia. 

CARYOFHYLLUM RUBRJM. (Lond. Dub. J See Di- 

AXTHUS. 

CASCARILLA. (Lond.Dub.) See Croton. 

CASSIA. 

VSdld.g. 813. Decandria Monegynia. — Nat. ord. Lomsntacea. 

St. i%. Cas&t a Fistula. Fruflus. (Ed.) 

CaJJia fijlularis. Fruftus. (Land.) Fruclus, pulpz. (Dab.) 

CaiTia rrce. The fruit. 

Tfi is tree is indigenous fn Inlia and Egypt, and is cultivated 
in Jamaica. It rifes to about thirty teet high, and has long How- 
er fpikes, with yellow papilionaceous blofloms. 

Its fruit is a cylindrical pod, fcarcely an inch in diameter; a 
loot or more in length ; the outfide is a hard brown bark ; the in- 
fide is divided by thin, tranfverfe, woody plates, covered with a 
foft black pulp, of afweetifh tafie, with forne degree of acrimony. 
There are two forts of this drug in the (hops \ one brought from 
the Eaft Indies, the other from the Weft, (Caflia Javanica) ; the 
canes or pods of the latter are generally large, rough, thick rinded, 
and the pulp nau'feflus ; thofe of the former are lefs, fmoother, the 
pulp blacker, and of a Tweeter tafte ; this fort is preferred to the 
other. Such pods mould be chofen as are weighty, new, and do 
not make a rattiing noife (from the feeds being loofe within them) 
when fhaken. The pulp fhould be of a bright, mining, black 
color, and have a fweet tafte, neither harfh, which happens from 
the fruit being gathered before it has grown fully ripe, nor four- 
ifh, which it is apt to become upon keeping, nor at all mouldy, 
which from its being kept in damp cellars, or moiftened in order 
to increafe its weight, it is very fubje£l to be. Greateft part of 
the pulp diffolves both in water and in rectified fpirit ; and may 
be extracted from the pod by either. The fhops employ water, 
boiling the bruifed pod therein, and afterwards evaporating the 
folution to a due confiftence. 

The pulp of caflia, from its faccharine and mucilaginous confti- 
tuents, is a gentle laxative medicine, and frequently given, in a 
dofe of fome drachms, in coftive habits. Some direct a dofe of 
two ounces or more as a cathartic, in inflammatory cafes, where 
the more acrid purgatives have noplace ; but in thefe largequan- 
tities it generally excites naufea, produces flatulencies, and fome- 
fimes gripings ot the bowels, efpecially if the caiTia be not of a 
very good kind ; thefe effe6ts may be prevented by the addition 
of aromatic?, and by exhibiting it in a liquid form. 
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Sp. 24. Casjia Senna. Folia, [Ed.) 

Senna. Folia. (Lond. Dub.) 

Senna. The loaves. 

This fpecies of cafiia is annual, although in its mode of growth 
it refemblcs a ih rub, and fends out hollow, woody Items' to the 
height of four feet. It grows principally in Upper Egypt, from 
whence the leaves are brought, dried and picked from the {talks, 
to Alexandria in Egypt, and thence imported into Europe, 
i hey are of an oblong figure, {harp pointed at the ends, about a 
quarter of an inch broad, and not a full inch in length, of a lively 
yellow ifh green color, a faint, not very difagrceable fmell, 
and a fubaend, bitterifh, naufeous tafte. Some inferior forts are 
brought from other places; thefe may eafily be diflinguifhed by 
their being either narrower, longer, and fharper pointed, from 
Mocha ; or larger, broader, and round pointed, with fmall promi- 
nent veins, from Italy ; or large and obtufe, of a frefh ? recti col- 
or, without any yellow cafi, from Tripoli. 

It has been cuftomary to rejeft the pedicles of the leaves of 
fenna as caufing gripes and pains in the bowels ; but this is a mere 
prejudice, for both leaves and pedicles a£t in the very fame way. 

Senna is a very ufeful cathartic, operating mildly, and yet ef- 
fectually ; and, if judicioufly dofed and managed, rarely occasion- 
ing the ill confequences which too frequently follow the exhibi- 
tion of the ftronger purges. The only inconveniences complain- 
ed of in this drug are, its being apt to gripe, and its naufeous fla- 
vor. 

Thefe are belt obviated by adding to the fenna ibme aromatic 
fubftance, as ginger, cinnamon, &c. and by facilitating its opera- 
tion by drinking plentifully of any mild diluent. 

Senna may be given in fubftance to the extent of about a 
drachm, but it is rather too bulky, and it is therefore better to 
divide it into two doles, and to take the one half at night and the 
other in the morning. It is more conveniently given in the form 
of infufion, which is generally made by pouring about fix ounces 
of boiling water upon from two to fix drachms of fenna leaves in 
a tea pot, and letting it Hand about an hour. Senna ought never 
to be ordered in decoction, Amemann fays, becaufe it always 
gripes leverely, from too many refinous particles being diffolved; 
Gren fays, becaufe it becomes perfectly inert from the total diffi- 
pation of the naufeous and volatile principle on which its purga- 
tive and griping efFe6ts depend. The tin£ture on account of the 
inenflruum, cannot be given in dofes large enough to purge. 

CASTOR FIBER . Materia in folliculis probe anum collegia. 
(Ed.) 
Cajloreum Rojjicum. (Dub. J Materia in fdhculo prope anum 
fito co lied a. (Lond. J 

3 
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The Beaver, Caflor. The fubftance collected in the follicles 
near the amis. — Mammalia rodentia, Cuvier. 

The beaver is ftrongly characterized by its flat horizontal, 
fcaiy tail. It is an amphibious animal, and is found in the nor- 
thern parts of Europe, Alia and America, on the banks of lakes 
arid rivers. In inhabited countries it is a folitary flothful animal 
but in the defert regions it lives in fociety ; the remarkable man- 
ners of which, and the immenfe works effected by the anited la- 
bors of all the individuals of their republic, have rendered the 
natural hiftory of this animal familiar to every one. In both 
fexes, between the anus and pudendum, there are four follicles of 
an oblong fhape, fmailer above and larger below, formed of a 
tough membrane, almoft refembling leather. The two largefl 
and undermoft of thefe, which are alio connected, and lie parallel 
and clofe to each other, contain an oily fluid fecretion, which is 
the fubftance known by the name of caftor. It is preserved by 
cutting out the entire bags, and drying them in the fmoke. 

The befl calf or comes from Ruffia, Pruflia and Poland. The 
cods fhould be dry, gibbous, roundifh, heavy, folic!, and filled with 
a foiid fubftance, contained in membranous cells, fomewhat tough 
but brittle, of a dark brown color, of a peculiar difagreeable, 
narcotic fmell, and a naufeous bitter acrid tafte. The Canadian 
' caftor is of an inferior quality ; the cods are fmailer, thin, oblong 
and much corrugated, and the caftor itfelf has much lefs fmell and 
tafte. What is very old, quite black, and almoft deftitute of fmell 
and tafte is unfit for ufe, as well as the counterfeited caftor, which 
is a mixture of various gummy refins and other fubftances, with a 
little real caftor, artificially interfperfed with membranes, and 
fluffed into the fcrotum of a goat. This impofition is eafily de- 
tected by the weaker degree of its fmell and tafte, by chemical 
analyfis, and even by mere external examination ; for to the real 
bags, the two fmailer and upper follicles, filled with a fatty mat- 
ter, are always attached. 

The predominant or really a£live conftituent of caftor, is of a 
volatile nature, though not properly an ellential oil. Water dif- 
tilled from it fmells ftrongly of caftor, and has an aromatic tafte, 
but does not afford any eflential oil, and the refiduum ftill pre- 
ferves a ftrong fmell and tafte of caftor. W T ater extracts from it 
about o.io of a gelatine, and alcohol 0.25 of refin. The refiduum 
now confifts of fibrous matters. To preferve caftor, it fhould be 
kept wrapt up ia bladder or oiled paper. 

Caftor is an excellent antifpafmodic. It is very little heating, 
and a£h particularly upon the uterine fyftem. 
It is given with advantage, 

1. In typhoid fevers. 

2. In fpafmodic difeafes, efpecially in hyfteria and epilepfy, 
and in cafes of difficult parturition, from a fpafmodic con- 
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traclion of the mouth of the uterus after the membranes 
have burft. 
3. In amenorrhea. 

It is exhibited moil advantageoufly in the form of powder, in 
dofes of from 10 to 20 grains, and in clyfters to a drachm. Di- 
luted alcohol extracts its virtues ; therefore it may be aifo given 
in the form of tio&ure. But its exhibition in the form of extract 
or deco£lion is improper. 

CATECHU. (Lond. Dub.) See Mimosa. 

CENTAUREA BENEDICTA. Herba. (Ed. J 

Carduus Benedittus, Herba. (Lond. J Folia. (Dub. J 

Bleffed Thiftle. The leaves or plant. 

Syngenejia Polygamiafruflranea. — Nat.ord. Compofita capitatot. 

This is an annual plant, indigenous in the Grecian iflands,and 
cultivated in gardens ; it flowers in June and July, and perfefts 
its feeds in the autumn. The herb Ihould be gathered when in 
flower, quickly dried, and kept in a very dry airy place, to pre- 
vent its rotting or growing mouldy, which it is very apt to do. 
The leaves have a penetrating bitter tafte, not very ftrong or very 
durable, accompanied with an ungrateful flavor, from which they 
are in a great meafure freed by keeping. Water extracls, in a 
little time, even without heat, the lighter and more grateful parts 
of this plant ; if the digeftion be continued for fome houri>, the 
difagreeable parts are takea up. A ftrong decoclion is very nau- 
feous and ofFenfive to the ftomach. Rectified fpirit gains a very 
pleafant bitter tafte, which remains uninjured in the extract. 

The virtues of this plant feem to be little known in the prefent 
practice. The naufeous deco£lion is fometimes ufed to provoke 
vomiting ; and a ftrong infufion to promote the operation of other 
emetics. But this elegant bitter, when freed from the offenfire 
parts of the herb, may be advantageoufly applied to other purpo- 
{cs. We have frequently experienced excellent effects from a 
flight infufion of carduus in lofs of appetite, where the ftomach 
was injured by irregularities. A ftronger infufion made in cold 
or warm water, if drunk freely, and the patient kept warm, occa- 
fions a plentiful fweat, and promotes the lecretions in general. 

The extra6l prepared, by evaporating the expiefled juice, with 
the addition of a little alcohol to prevent it from becoming moul- 
dy, has been ftrongly recommended in the catarrh of children^ 

The feeds of this plant are alfo confiderably bitter, and have 
been fometimes ufed with the fame intention as the leaves. 

CENTAUREUM MINUS. {Lond. Dub.) See Chiron i a 
Centaureum. 

fcT4 
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CEPA. (Dub.) SeeALLiUM Cepa. 

CEPHAELIS IPECACUANHA. 

Ipecacuanha. Radix. (Lond. Ed. Dub.) 

Ipecacuan. The root. 

Willd. g. 357. /pedes nova. — Pentandria Monogynia — Nat. ord, 
Aggregates . 

This plant Is perennial, and grows in Brazil in moid woody 
fituations. Notwithstanding the root has been fo long in general 
ufe, the plant to which it belonged was not fatisia&orily afcertain- 
ed until very lately, when a complete monography of it, and an 
excellent plate were publifhed in the fixth volume of the Tranf- 
aftions of the Linnaean Society, by Profeflbr Brotero. who calls it 
the Callicocca Ipecacuanha ; but the genus Caliicocca has been 
united by Willdenow with that of Cephaelis, to which we have 
therefore referred it. 

The plate of Brotero correfponds with that publifhed in Wood- 
ville's Medical Botanv, vol. 3, from a plant lent in fpirits from 
Brazil by Governor Philips to Sir Jofeph Banks, but which un- 
fortunately was not in flower, and alfo with the rude draught of Pi- 
fo, who firfi examined it. It likewife agrees in many efiential 
characters, though not in all, with the defcription given of the 
Pfychotria Emetica of Dr. Mutis. Indeed, the genera of Pfy- 
chotria and Cephaelis are not fufficiently diftinguifhed. 

The root is brought from Spanifh America. It is divided into 
two forts, Peruvian and Brazilian ; but the eyediftinguifhes three, 
afh coloied orgrey, brown and white. The afh colored, or Peruvi- 
an ipecacuan of the (hops, is a fmall wrinkled root, bent and con- 
torted into a great variety of figures, brought over in fhort pieces 
full of wrinkles, and deep circular filTures, quite down to a fmall 
white woody fibre that runs in the middle of each piece ; the cor- 
tical part is compact, brittle, looks fmooth and refinous upon 
breaking; it has very little fmell ; the talle is bitterifh and fub- 
acrid, covering the tongue as it were with a kind of mucilage. 
The brown ipecacuan is fmall, and fomewhat more wrinkled than 
the foregoing ; its bark is of a brown or blackifh color without, 
and white within j this is brought from Brazil, and is the root of 
the cephaelis. The white fort is woody, has no wrinkles, and no 
perceptible bitternefs in tafle. It is probably the root of a viola.. 
The firfi fort, the afli colored or grey ipecacuan, is that ufually 
preferred for medicinal ufe. The brown has been fometimes ob- 
icrved, even in a fmall dofe, to produce violent effe£h. The 
white, though taken in a large one, has fcarce any affe& at all. 

Ipecacuan was firfl brought into Europe about the middle of 
lafl century, and an account of it publifhed about the fame time 
by Pifo; but it did not come into general ufe till about the year 
1686, when Helvetius, under the patronage of Lewis XIV, in- 
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troduced it into practice. This root is one of the mildelt and fafeft 
emetics with which we are acquainted, and has this peculiar ad- 
avantage, that when it does not operate by vomiting, it pafles off 
by o her emun&ories. 

Many ingenious experiments were made on the fubjeft of ipe- 
cacuan by Dr. Irvine, for which he obtained the prize medal of 
the Harveian Society at Edinburgh in 1784. He afcertained that 
this root contains a gummy refinous matter ; that the gummy 
exifls in a much greater proportion than the refinous part ; that 
the gummy part is much more powerfully emetic than the refi- 
nous ; that the cortical is more a£iive than the ligneous part ; and 
that the whole root poflefTes con fiderahle influence, both as an an- 
tifeptic and aftringent ; that the diftiiled water has very little in- 
fluence ; but that the deco£lion which remained in the full, ope- 
rated violently as an emetic, produced rigors, cold fweats, and 
other alarming fymptoms ; that by long continued boiling, the 
activity of the root is almofl totally deftroyed ; that the emetic 
property of ipecacuan was mofi effectually counteracted by means 
of the acetous acid, infomuch that thirty grains of the powder ta- 
ken in two ounces of vinegar, produced only fome loofe {fools. 

From thefe experiments it evidently appears, that the active 
conftituents of ipecacuan are a fpecies of extractive andareiin, 
and that its emetic property depends upon the former. Others 
have found, that the latter or refinous part is more apt to a£t upon 
the inteilinal canal, and to operate by ffool. 

The primary effect of ipecacuan is that of flimulating the flo- 
mach. If the dofe be fufficiently large, it excites vomiting, by 
inverting the pcriftaltic motion of the ftomach and duodenum ; in 
a fmaller dofe, it only produces naufea, and operates by ftool ; and 
in ftill fmaller dofes, it gently ftimulates the ftomach, increafesthe 
appetite, and facilitates digeflion. Its fecondary effects depend on 
the fympathy of other parts with the ftomach ; and in this way 
only can we explain its aftion as an antifpafmodic, diaphoretic, ex- 
pectorant, and in checking haemorrhagies. Its beneficial effects in 
fome cafes alfo feem to be owing to the general concuiiion given 
to the whole fyftemduring the aclion of vomiting. 

Ipecacuan, properlv adminiflered, often pjroves ferviceable, 

1. In intermittent fevers. It has frequently fucceeded ia 
flopping thefe, when given about an hour before an ^ccef- 
fion was expe£ted, and alfo when given fo as to prod ace 
vomiting at the time of an accefrion, or at the end of the 
cold flage. 

2. In continued fevers. We have never feen more decided- 
ly beneficial effe£ts from the ufe of any medicine what- 
ever, than from the exhibition of ipecacuan in the com- 
mencement of typhus fever. An emetic, fucceeded by a 

-« diaphoretic regimen, when adminiftered fufficiently early 
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in this difeafe, very frequently cuts it fhort at once, and 
when it fails in this defirable object, it always has a bene, 
ficial influence on the progrefs of the fever. 

3. In inflammatory difeafes, rheumatifm,bubo, fwelled tef- 
ticle. 

4. In exanthematous difeafes, when the eruption is difpofed 
to recede. 

5. In haemorrhagies, when given in naufeating dofes. 

6. In profluvia, efpecially in dyfentery, fo much fo, that it 
was formerly efteemed a fpecific againft that difeafe. But 
Cnllen attributes its good effefts in this inftance, to its 
producing a fleady determination of the periftaltic motion 
of the inteflines downwards, when given in repeated fmall 
dofes. 

7. In many fpafmodic difeafes ; inepilepfy; aflhma ; dyf- 
pncea ; pertuflis ; chronic diarrhoea ; hyfteria ; melancho- 
lia ; mania. 

8. In cache&ic difeafes, as in fome kinds of dropfy* 

9. In impetiginous difeafes ; injaundice. 

10. In local difeafes ; in amaurofis, and feveral of the dyfo- 
rexiae. 

11. Laftly, in every inftance when we wifh to evacuate the 
flomach, as when it is overloaded with food, or when poi- 
fon, efpecially opium, has been fw allowed. 

The ufe of ipecacuan, as an emetic, is contra indicated, 
s. Where there is a difpofuion to haemorrhagy. 

2. Where there is an increafed flow of blood towards the 
head. 

3. In very irritable fubjecls. 

4. In pregnant women, and perfons afflicted with hernia*. 
Ipecacuan is exhibited, 

1, In fub fiance ; in powder. Full vomiting will generally 
be produced in an adult by a fcruple or halt a drachm, and 
though lefs might anfwer the purpofe, fortunately an over 
dofe is fcarcely attended with any inconvenience, as the 
whole of it is vomited with the contents of the ftomach as 
foon as it operates. The vomiting is promoted and fa- 
cilitated by drinking copioufly of warm watery fluids. On 
the contrary when vomiting is not intended, liquids mud 
be rather drunk fparingly, and the dofe muft be diminifli- 
ed to a grain or lefs. Infuch fmall dofes it is convenient- 
ly combined with any proper adjuncl, in the form of pow- 
der, pill or bolus. 

2. In infufion. One drachm may be infufed in four ounc- 
es of water, and taken in repeated dofes till it operate. 

q. Infufed in wine. See Vinum Ipecacuanha. 
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Ipccacuan not only checks the narcotic effects of opium, and is 
therefore one of the bed antidotes for its poifon, but reciprocally 
the emetic powers of ipecacuan are checked by the addition of 
opium, and the combination operates by increafing the cuticular 
difcharge. See Pulvis Ipecacuanha et Opii. 

CERA FLAVA. (Ed. Lend. Dub.) 

Yellow wax. 

For this ufeful fubflance we are indebted to the common 
honey bee, [apis mtllifica) an infe£t belonging to tbe clafs of Hy- 
menoptera mellita of Cuvier. It is however, a vegetable produc- 
tion, and is collected by the bees from the furface of leaves, and 
the antherae of flowers. They employ it to form the combs in 
which the honey and larvae are depofited. 

It is found in the fhops in round cakes, which are formed by 
melting the combs, after all the honey has been expreffed from 
them, in hot water. The wax fvvims above, and the impurities 
either fink to the bottom, or are diflblved in the water. When 
recent, it is tenacious, but brittle, of a yellow color, and fweet 
honey like fmell ; dry, not greafy, to the feel ; infoluble in water, 
alcohol and ether; foluble in the fat oils and alkalies ; fufible and 
inflammable. In fele&ing it, we fhould obferve that the cakes 
be brittle, have a pleafant yellow color, an agreeable fmell, no 
tafte, do not adhere to the teeth when chewed, and burn entirely 
away. When adulterated with refin, the fraud is detected by its 
tafte, and thea£lion ©f alcohol, which diffolves the refin. When 
mixed with peafe meal or earthy fubftances, it is more brittle, of 
a paler color, and may be feparated from them by liquefaction 
and {training. When combined with tallow, it becomes lefs brit- 
tle, but at the fame time fofter, and has an unpleafant fmell. 

CERA ALBA. (Lond. Dub. Ed.) 

White wax. 

The yellow color of bees wax, and its peculiar fmell, may 
be deftroyed by the combined a£tion of water, air, and the fun's 
rays. In the procefs for bleaching wax, we, therefore, extend 
its furface as much as poffible, by melting it and forming it into 
thin plates, which are fully expofed to the fun's rays, upon linen 
ftretched in frames, and repeatedly moiftened, until they acquire 
the whitenefs defired. It is then ufually melted into thin difcs. 
White wax is more brittle, lefs fufible, and heavier than yellow 
wax. It is fometimes mixed with white oxide of lead, or with, 
tallow. For medical ufe, it has no advantage over yellow wax. 

When taken internally, wax agrees in its effetts with the fat 
oils, and though lefs frequently prefcribed in this way, it is pre- 
ferable, in being lefs apt to become rancid. Foemer recommends 
it as an excellent remedy in difeafes of the inteftines, attended 
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with pain, excoriation, and obftinate diarrhoea. He gave a fcruple 
or half a drachm of wax, three or four times a day, in the form of 
an emulfion, by melting it firft with fome fixed oil, and then mix- 
ing it with a decoftion of groats by trituration with the yolk of 
an egg. But by far its principal ufe is for the formation of ce- 
rates, ointments, plafters, &c. 

CERUSSA. SeePLUMBi oxidum album. 

CERVUS ELAPHUS. Cornu. (Ed.) 

Cornu Cervinum. [Dub.) 

Ccrvus. Cornu. {Lond.) 

The flag or hart. The horns. 

This animal belongs to theclafs mammalia, order ruminantia: 
The male has two round folid horns on his forehead, with feveral 
conical branches, the number of which afcertain the age of the 
animal to which they belong. Thefe horns fall offand are renew- 
ed every year. When firft reproduced, they are foft, full of blood 
veffels, and covered with a velvety fkin, but they foon Jofe their 
covering, and become hard, compact, and bony. 

In their nature, they do not feem to differ from bone except in 
containing a larger proportion of cartilage. Thev afford a very 
confiderable quantity of gelatine by deco£lion with water, and 
hartfhorn fhavings are ftill employed in domeflic economy for 
furnifhing a nutritious and demulcent jelly. By the aclion of fire 
their produfts are the fame with thofe of animal fubftances in gen- 
eral, and they were formerly fo much ufed for the preparation 
of ammonia, that it was commonly called Hartfhorn. By burn- 
ing they are totally converted into phofphate of lime. 

CHAfrLEMELUM. [Lond. Dub.) SeeANTHEMis. 

CHIRONIA CENTAUREUM. 

Gentiana Centaureum. Summitatesflorentes. (Ed.) 

Centaureum minus. S ummitatcsjlorentes .(Dub .) Cacumen.(Lond.) 

Smaller Centaury. The flowering heads. 

Willd. g. 394. fp. 9. Pentandria Monogynia — Nat ord. Rotacect. 

This plant is annual and grows wild in many parts of England 
on barren paftures. It flowers between June and Auguft. The 
corolla is faid to have no tafte ; and therefore the herb, which is 
intenfely bitter, fhould be preferred to the flowering tops, which 
derive their virtues only from the ftalks connected with them. It 
agrees in every refpecl with other pure bitters. 

CICUTA. (Lond. Dub.) See Conium. 

CINARA. (Lond. Dub. Ed.) SeeCvNARA. 
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CINCHONA. 

Willd. g. 346. Pentandria Monogynia. — Nat ord. Contdrtat. 

Sp. 1. Cinchona officinalis. Cortex. {Ed.)' 
Cinchona. Cortex. (Lond.) 
Cortex Peruvianus. [Dub.) 

Officinal Cinchona. The bark, commonly called Peruvian bark, 
of which the Edinburgh College enumerates three varieties, 

a. The common, 

b. The yellow, 

c. The red. 

It is, however, by no means afcertained, that the two laftarethe 
bark ot the cinchona officinalis, but have been merely claffed un- 
der it until we are better acquainted with their botanical hiftory. 

The cinchona officinalis grows in the neighborhood of Loxa, 
a city in the province of Quito, in the kingdom of Peru. It is a 
mountainous tree, and is- never found in the plains. It grows to 
a great height, and formerly its trunk was often thicker than 
a man's body. But fince its bark has come into fuch general ufe, 
tew trees are to be feen thicker than a man's arm. Indeed, there 
is reafon to fear that it will become ftill more fcarce, as no atten- 
tion is paid to its cultivation, and the trees always die after being 
flripped of their bark. This operation is performed in the dry 
feafon, from September to November. The bark is then care- 
fully dried in the fun, and packed in fkins, which contain from 
100 to 150 pounds, and are called by the Spaniards zeronne. In 
thefe coarfe and fine pieces of the fame kind of bark are promif-. 
cuoufly mixed, but they are afterwards forted. 

1. Common pale bark. 

In commerce we find feveral varieties of the common pale bark, 
the moft remarkable of which come from Loxa, the quilled bark, 
and from Guanaco, the flat bark. 

The bark which comes from Loxa confifts of thin finglyor 
doubly rolled pieces a finger's length or more, and fcarcely a line 
in thicknefs ; externally rough, of a greyifh brown color, and 
generally covered with a kind of lichen; internally of a cinna- 
mon color. Its fracture fhould not be fibrous or powderv, but e- 
ven and mining. It has a peculiar aromatic fmell, and a pleafant 
bitter aftringent tafte. 

The bark which comes from Guanaco confifts of much thicker, 
coarfcr, and flatter pieces ; externally of. a dark brown or almoft 
black color, but internally it has the fame cinnamon color, and 
in its refinous fracture, fmell, and tafte, it exactly refembles the 
former. When genuine, both varieties are excellent remedies, 
although the former be generally preferred on the Continent, and 
the latter in Britain. 

The great price of Peruvian bark has fometimes tempted dif- 
honeft men to adulterate it with other fimilar and lefs powerful 
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barks, and, what is (till more blameable, with genuine bark, from 
which the a&ive conftituents have been entirely extracted by de- 
coftion with water. 

In fele£ling Peruvian bark, we mull therefore fee, that, befides 
the characteriftics already noticed, it be denfe, heavy, and dry, 
not muliy or fpoiled by moifture, and that a deco&ion made of 
it have a reddifh color when warm, but when cold become paler, 
and depofite a brownifh red fediment. Thofe pieces whofe tafte 
is (imply intenfely bitter or very aftringent, or naufeous, or 
merely mucilaginous, whofe furface is fmooth or polifhed of a 
dark color or pale yellow or red, which are tough or fpongy, 
whofe fra&ure is fibrous, woody, or powdery, and their internal 
color, white or grey, are to be rejected. 

The predominant conftituents of Peruvian bark are, bitter, ex- 
tractive, tannin and gallic acid, combined with fome mucilage 
and refin. Its aroma depends upon the prefence of fome effen- 
tial oil, which, however, is not confiderable. 

On dead animal matter it acts asanantifeptic, and on the living 
body it a£ts moreover as a ftimulant, tonic, and antifpafmodic.-— 
The difcovcry of its medical virtues was, in all probability, the 
refult of accident ; and in fa£l, according to fome, the Peru- 
vians learned the ufe of the bark by obferving certain animals 
affected with intermittents inftin&ively led to it ; while others 
fay, that, a Peruvian having, an ague, was cured by happening to 
drink of tpool which, from fome trees having fallen into it, tailed 
of cinchona ; and its ufe in gangrene is faid to have originated 
from its curing one in an aguifh patient. About the year 1640, 
the lady of the Spanifh viceroy, the ComitifTa del Cinchon, was 
cured by the bark, which has therefore been called Cortex or Pul- 
vis Comitiflze, Cinchona, Chinachina or Cinchina, Kinakina or 
Kinkina, Quinaquina or Quinquina ; and from the intereft which 
Cardinal de Lugo and the Jefuit fathers took in its diftribution, it 
has been called Cortex or Pulvis Cardinalis de Lugo, Jefuiticus, 
Patrum, &c. or (imply from its preeminence, Bark. 

On its firft introduction into Europe, it was reprobated by ma- 
ny eminent phyficians ; and at different periods long after, it was 
confidered a dangerous remedy ; but its character, in procefs of 
time, became very univerfally eftablifhed. 

Practitioners have differed much with regard to the mode of 
operation of the Peruvian bark. Some have afcribed its virtues 
entirely to a ftimulant power. But while the ftrongeftand mod 
permanent ftimuli have by no means the fame effect with bark in 
the cure of difeafes, the bark itfelf (hows hardly any ftimulant 
power, either from its action on the ftomacb, or on other fenfible 
parts to which it is applied. From its action on dead animal fi- 
bres, there can be no doubt of its being a powerful aftringent j 
and from its good effects in certain cafes of difeafe, there is reafoa 
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to prefume that it is a ftill more powerful tonic. To this tonic 
power fome think that its a£tion as an antifeptic is to be entirely- 
attributed ; but that, independently of this, it has a very power- 
ful effe£l in refilling the feptic progrefs to which animal fubftan- 
ces are naturally fubjecled, appears beyond all difpute, from its 
effefts in refilling putrefaction, not only in dead animal folids, 
but even in animal fluids, when entirely detached from the living 
body. 

But although it be admitted that the Peruvian bark a£ls power- 
fully as an allringent, as atonic, and as an antifeptic, yet thefe 
principles will by no means explain all the effects derived from it 
in the cure of difeafes. And accordingly, from no artificial com- 
bination in which thefe powers are combined, or in which they 
exifl even to higher degree, can the good confequences refulting 
from Peruvian bark be obtained. Many practitioners, therefore, 
aredifpofed to view it as a fpecific. hi by a fpecific we mean an 
infallible remedy, it cannot indeed be confidered as entitled to that 
appellation ; but in as far as it is a very powerful remedy, 
of the operation of which no fatisfa&ory explanation has yet been 
given, it may with great propriety be denominated a fpecific. — 
But whatever its mode of operation may be, there can be no 
doubt that it is daily employed with fuccefs in a great variety of 
different difeafes. 

It was firfl introduced, as has already been faid, for the cure of 
intermittent fevers ; and in thefe, when properly exhibited, it 
rarely fails of fuccefs. Practitioners, however, have differed with 
regard to the belt mode of exhibition ; fome prefer giving it juft 
before the fit, fome during the fit, others immediately after it. 
Some, again, order it in the quantity of an ounce between the fits ; 
the dofe being the more frequent and larger according to the 
frequency of the fits ; and this mode of exhibition, although it 
may perhaps fometimes lead to the employment of more bark 
than is neceflary, we confider as upon the whole preferable, from 
being bell fuited tomofl ilomachs. The requifite quantity is ve- 
ry different in different cafes ; and in many vernal intermittents it 
feems even hardly neceflary. 

It is now given, from the very commencement of the difeafe, 
without previous evacuations, which, with the delay of the bark, 
or under dofes of it, by retarding the cure, often feem to induce 
abdominal inflammations, fcirrhus, jaundice, heclic, dropfy, &c. 
fymptoms formerly imputed to the premature or intemperate ufe 
of the bark, but which are bell obviated by its early and liberal 
ufe. It is to be continued not only till the- paroxyfms ceafe, but 
till the natural appetite, flrength and complexion return. Its ufe 
is then to be gradually left off, and repeated at proper intervals to 
(ecu re againft arelapfe; to which, however, unaccountable,there 
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often feems to be a peculiar difpofition ; and efpecially when the 
wind blows from the edit. Although, however, mod evacuants 
conjoined with the Peruvian bark in intermittents are rather pre- 
judicial than otherwife, yet it is of advantage, previous to its ufe, 
to empty the alimentary canal, particularly the ftornach ; and on 
this account good affecls are often obtained from premifing an 
emetic. 

It is a medicine which feems not only fuited to both formed 
and latent intermittents, but to that ftate of fibre, on which all ri- 
gidly periodica] difeafes feem to depend ; as periodical pain, in- 
flammation, hacmorrhagy, fpafrn, cough, lofs of external fenfe, 
&c. 

Bark is now ufed by fome in all continued fevers ; at the fame 
time attention is paid to keep the bowels clean, and to promote 
when neceffary the evacuation of redundant bile, always, how- 
ever, fo as to weaken the patient as little as poffible. 

In confluent f'mall pox, it promotes languid eruption and fup- 
puration, diminishes the fever through the whole courfe of it, 
and prevents or correfts pretefcence and gangrene. 

In gangrenous fore throats it is much ufed, as it is externally 
and internally in every fpecies of gangrene. 

In contagious dyfectery, after due evacuation, it has been ufed, 
taken internally and by inje£lion, with and without opium. 

In all thofe hasmorrhagies called paffive, and which it is allow- 
ed all hsemorrhagies are very apt to become, and likewife in other 
increafed difcharges, it is much ufed ; and in certain undefined 
cafes of haemoptyfis, fome allege that it is remarkably effe£lual 
whenjoined with an abforbent. 

It is ufed for obviating the difpofition to nervous and convul- 
five difeafes ; and fome have great confidence in it, joined with 
fulphuric acid, in cafes of phthifis, fcrofula, ill conditioned ulcers 
rickets, fcurvy, and in flates of convalefcence. 

In thefe cafes, notwithftanding the ufeof the acid, it is proper 
to conjoin it with a milk diet. 

In dropfy, not depending on any particular local affection, it is 
often alternated or conjoined with diuretics or other evacuants, 
and by its early exhibition after the water is once drawn off, or 
even begins to be freely difcharged, a frefh accumulation is pre- 
vented, and a radical cure obtained. 

Mr. Pearfon of the Lock Hofpital praifesvery highly the pow- 
ers of this remedy in different forms of the venereal difeafe ; in 
reducing incipient bubo, in cleanfing and healing ulcers of the 
tonfils, and in curing gangrenous ulcers from a venereal caufe. But 
in all thefe cafes mercury muft aifo be given to eradicate the ve- 
neieal virus from the fyftem. 

Peruvian bai k may be exhibited, 
i. In fub fiance- 
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The beft form of exhibiting this valuable remedy is in the 
state of a very fine powder, in dofes of from ten grains to two 
drachms and upwards. As it cannot be fwallowed in the form of 
a dry powder, it mull either be diffufed in fome liquid, as water, 
wine, or milk, or mixed with fome vifcid fubftance, as currant 
jelly. Its tafte, which is difagreeable to many people, is beft 
avoided by taking it immediately after it is mixed up ; for by 
Handing any time, it is communicated to the vehicle. In this re- 
fpe£t, therefore, it is better for the patients to mix it up them- 
felves than to receive it from the apothecary already made up 
into a draught with fome fimple diflilled water, or into an eleciu- 
ary with a fyrup. A much more important objection to this form 
of giving Peruvian bark is, that fome stomachs will not bear it, 
from the oppreffion and even vomiting which in thefe cafes it ex- 
cites. We mutt endeavor to obviate this inconvenience by the 
addition of fome aromatic, and by giving it in fmall dofes more 
frequently repeated. If we are unable to fucceed by thefe meant, 
we muft extract the moft active constituents of the bark by means 
of fome menftruum. It has therefore longbeen a pharmaceutical 
problem to difcover which menftruum extracts the virtues of Pe- 
ruvian bark moft completely. But the aftive constituents of this 
remedy, according to the beft and lateft analyfis, are bitter extract- 
ive, tannin, and gallic acid, combined with fome mucilage and re- 
fin. Of thefe the two laft are not foluble in any one menftruum ; 
but they molt probably contribute very little to the powers of the 
medicine. The three other constituents, on the contrary, on which 
all its attivity depends, taken fingly, are all of them very foluLle, 
both in water and in alcohol, and in every mixture of thefe. But 
it would be contrary to analogy to fuppofe, that thefe fubftances 
fhould exift fo intimately mixed as they muft be in an organic bo- 
dy, without exerting upon each other forae degree of chemical af- 
finity, and forming combinations poffeffed of new properties. Ac- 
cordingly we find, whether it arife from this caufe, or merely 
from the ftate of aggregation, that neither water nor alcohol ex- 
tract thefe constituents from Peruvian bark in the fame quantity 
in which they are able to diffolve them feparately, and that we 
muft have recourfe to direct experiment to determine the degree 
of action poflesTed by each menstruum upon it. With this view 
many experiments have been made, and by very able chemists. 
But moft of them were performed when the fcience of chemiftry 
wis but in its infancy; and even at this time that branch of it 
which relates to thefe fubftancesis fo little unclor(\od, that there" 
fults of the late experiments are far from conclusive* 

2. In infufion. 

To thofe whofe ftorHachs will not bear the ] 
beft form of exhibiting Peruvian bark. Water, at a 
ature feems capable of diffolving only a can 
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therefore we are not able to increafe the ftrength of an infufion, 
either by employing a larger quantity of the bark, or allowing 
them to remain longer in contact. One part of bark is fufficient 
to faturate fixteen of water in the courfe ot an hour or two. To ac-. 
celerate the action of the water, it is ufual to pour it boiling hot 
upon the bark, to cover it up, and allow it to cool ilowly. After 
flanding a fufficient length of time, the infufion is decanted off' 
for ufe. The infufion in water is however liable to one very great 
objection, that it cannot be kept even a very fhort time without 
being decompofed and fpoiled. Therefore, in fome inflances, 
we prepare the infufion with wine ; and it fortunately happens 
that very often the ufe of the menftruum is as much indicated as 
that of the folvend. 

3. In tincture. 

The great activity of the menftruum in this preparation, pre- 
vents the bark from being given in fufficiently large dofes to 
exert its peculiar virtues. It is however, a powerful ftimulant. 

4. In decoction. 

Water of the temperature of 212 is capable of difiblving a 
much larger proportion of thefoluble parts of Peruvian bark than 
water at 60©. But the folvent powers even of boiling water have 
their limits> and by protracting the decoction we do not increafe its 
Itrength, but rather, by diminifhing the quantity of the men- 
ftruum, we leflen the quantity of matter difTolved. Befides, at a 
boiling temperature, extractive abfords oxygen rapidly from the 
atmofphere, and is converted into what feems to be an infoluble 
and inert refinous fubftance. 

5. In extract. 

in this preparation we expect to poflefs the virtues of Peruvian 
bark in a very concentrated Hate. The principal objections to its 
ufe are its great expenfe, and the decompofition and definition 
of the active conftituents of the bark during the preparation, when 
not properly conducted. It is convenient for the formation of 
pills and bolufes, but we would always prefer a frefh infufion or 
decoction to any mixture in which the extract is redilTolved. 

Externally, Peruvian bark is ufed in fubftance, as an applica- 
tion to ill conditioned, carious, or gangrenous ulcers. 

In the form of clyfter, it may be given in fubftance, decoction 
or extract. The powder is ufed as a tooth powder for fpongy and 
bleeding gums, and the decoction is an excellent aftringent gargle 
or wafh. 

To increafe the power of Peruvian bark, or to direct its effica- 
cy to a particular purpofe, or to correct fome inconveniences oc- 
cafionally produced by it, it is frequently combined with other 
remedies. When it produces vomiting, carbonic acid forms a 
ufeful addition ; when it purges, opium ; when it oppreffes the 
ftomach, aromatics ; and when it induces coftivenefs, rhubarb. It 
maybealfo combined with other vegetable aftringent or bit- 
ter remedies, without impairing its powers. But ws are a- 
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frald that many additions are made, chiefly faline fubftances, 
of which the effecls are not at all underftood. Sulphuric acid, 
fuperfulphateof alumina and potafs (alum) muriate of ammonia, 
carbonate of potafs, tartrite of potafs, tartrite of antimony and 
potafs (tartar emetic) iron, lime water, &c. have been frequently 
prefcribed with it ; but we know that in many of thefe mixtures 
decompofition occurs, which renders the whole either inactive, or 
completely deceives us with regard to the expected effecls. 

2. Yellow Peruvian bark. 

This kind of bark has only been introduced fince 1790, and 
we are flill uncertain, both with regard to the tree which pro- 
duces it, and the place of its growth. It confifts of pieces a- 
bout fix inches in length, thicker, and lefs rolled up than the 
common bark. Its internal furface is of a deeper red. It fome- 
times wants the epidermis, which is often as thick as the bark it- 
felf. It is lighter and more friable than the former variety ; its 
fracture is fibrous ; and when reduced to powder, its color is 
paler. Its tafle is much more bitter, aftringent, and flronger, but 
its fmell is weaker. Its decoction when hot is redder, but when 
cold, paler. Its folutions ftrike a deeper coler with fulphate of 
iron. It contains more bitter extractive, and more tannin and 
gallic acid, than either of the others, but lefs gum than the com- 
mon, and lefs refin than the red. It alfo produces the fame ef- 
fects in much fmaller dofes. The epidermis fhould always be 
removed before it is powdered. 

3. Red Peruvian bark occurs generally in much larger, thick- 
er, flatter pieces, but fometimes alfo in the form of quills. It is 
heavy, firm, found and dry ; friable between the teeth ; does not 
feparate into fibres ; and breaks not fhivery, but fhort, clofe and 
fmooth. It has three layers ; the outer is thin, rugged, of a red- 
difh brown color, but frequently covered with moffy mat,ter ; 
the middle is thicker, more compact, darker colored, very refin- 
ous, brittle, and yields firft to the peflle j the inmoft is more 
woody, fibrofis, and of a brighter red. Its powder is reddifh, like 
that of Armenian bole. 

Its aftringency and bitfernefs are more intenfe, and it contains 
more refin than the pale bark. It alfo produces its effects in 
fmaller dofes. It is faid to be more frequently adulterated. 

4. Cinchona Carib/ea. Cortex, (Ed.) 
Cinchona of the Caribbean iflands. The bark. 

This tree is found in the Caribbean iflands. It grows to a very 
large fize. Dr. Wright, to whom we are indebted for all our 
knowledge of it, found fome in the parifh of St. Jamet's, Jamaica, 
fifty feet high, and proportionabiy thick. The wood is hard, 
clouded, and takes a fine polifh. The bark of the large trees is 
rough, the cuticle thick and inert, and the inner bark thinner thaa 
W 2 
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that of the young trees, but more fibrous. ^The bark is brought 
to us in pieces about a fpan in length, rolled, together, and a line 
or half a line in thicknefs, of a brown color on the furlace, which 
is moft commonly covered with white lichens ; internally it is of 
a dark brown color, and very fibrous in its frafture. It has at 
firft a fweetifh tafte, but after being chewed fome time it becomes 
extremely naufeous and bitter. Dr. Wright fays he made ufe of 
this bark in all cafes where Peruvian bark was indicated, and 
with the greateil fuccefs. It has often been confounded with 
the cinchona floribnnda, (Willdenow's 7th fpecies) fo excellently 
analyzed by Fourcroy under the title of the Cinchona of St. Do- 
mingo, and which taken internally is apt to excite vomiting and 
purging. 

CINERES CLAVELLATI. (Lond. Dub.) See Cario- 

NAsPOTASS/E IMPURUS. 

CINNAMOMUM. (Lond. Dub.) See Laurus Cinna* 

MOMUM. 

CISSAMPELOS PAREIRA. 

Pareira Brava. Radix. [Lond. Dub.) 

Pareira brava. The root. 

Dioecia Monaddphia — Nat. ord. Sarmentacta. 

This is a perennial climbing plant which grows in the Weft 
Infllia iflands and in South America. The root, which is officinal, 
is brought to us from Brazil, in pieces of different fizes, fome no 
bigger than one's finger, others as large as a child's arm ; it is 
crocked, and varioufly wrinkled on the furface ; outwardly of a 
dark color, internally of a dull yellowifh, and interwoven with 
woody fibres ; fo that upon a tranfverfe fe&ion, a number of con- 
centric circles appear, croffed with fibres, which run from the 
centre to the circumference : It has no fmell ; the tafte is a little 
bitterifh, blended with a fweetnefs like that of liquorice. This 
root is highly extolled by the Brazilians and Portuguefe, in a great 
variety of difeafes, particularly againft fuppreflions of urine, ne- 
phritic pains, and calculus. GeofFroy alfo found it ufeful in ne- 
phritic diforders, in ulcers of the kidneys and bladder, in humoral 
afthmas, and in fome fpecies of jaundice. The common people 
of Jamaica ufe a decoftion of the roots for pains and weaknefs of 
the ftomach, proceeding from relaxation. The dofe of the root in 
fubftance is from twelve grains to half a drachm ; in decoftion to 
two or three drachms. 

C1STUS CRETICUS. 
Ladanum. Refina. [Lond.) 
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Cretan Ciftus. Ladanum. Arcfin. 

Willi, g. 1048./^. 13. — Nat. ord. Afcyroidtx. 

This is a perennial fhrub which grows in Syria, and more es- 
pecially in the Grecian iflands. 

This refio is faid to have been formerly colle&ed from the 
beards 01 goats whobrowfed the leaves of the ciftus ; at prefent, 
a kind of rake, with feveral ftraps or throngs of fkins fixed to it, 
is drawn lightly over the fhrub, foas totakeup the unctuous juice, 
which is afterwards fcraped off with knives. It is rarely met 
with pure, even in the places where it is produced; the duft, blown 
upon the plant by the wind, mingling with the vifcid juice, and 
the inhabitants alfo being faid to mix it with a certain black fand. 
In the (hops two forts are met with ; the belt (which is very rare) 
is in dark colored almoft black'maffes, of the confiftenceof a foft 
platter which grows ftill fofter upon being handled ; of a very 
agreeable fmell, and of a light pungent bitterifh tafte ; the other 
fort is harder, not (o dark colored, in long rolls coiled up ; this 
is of a much weaker fmell than the firft, and has a large admix- 
ture of a fine fand, which in the ladanum examined by the French 
Academy, made up three fourths of the mafs. Rectified fpirit oi 
wine almoft entirely diftblvcs pure ladanum, leaving only a fmall 
portion of gummy matter which has no tafte or fmell. 

CITRUS. 

Polyadtlphia Icofandria. — Nat. ord. Pomaceoz. 

Sp. Citrus Aurantium. Folia, /lores, aqua ftillatitiaet 
oleum volatile flot urn, frutliii fuccus,frutlus immaturus, et cortex 
exterior. (Ed.) 

Aurantium Hi/palenfe. Folium, Jlos frutlus fuccus, et cortex 
exterior. (Lorid.J Fruilus fuccus et cortex exterior, fruCtus 
immaturus, Jlorum aqua Jlillatit%a. 

Seville orange. The leaves, flowers, diftilled water and efTen~ 
tial oil of the flowers, the juice and outer rind of the fruit, and the 
unripe fruit. 

The orange tree is a beautiful evergreen, a native of Afu, but 
now abundantly cultivated in the fouthern parts of Europe and in 
the Weft India iflands. There are feveral varieties of this fpecies 
but they may be all referred to the bitter or Seville orange, and 
the fweet or China orange. 

The leaves are neither fo aromatic nor fo bitter as the rind of 
the fruit, yet they have been celebrated by eminent phyficians as 
a powerful antifpafmodic in convulfive diforders, and elpccialtjr 
mepilepfy ; with others they have entirely failed. 

The flowers (flores naphze) are highly odoriferous, and have 
been for fome time part in great efteem as a perfume ; th( :r talfe 
is fomewhat warm, accompanied with a degree of bitternefs. They 
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yield their flavor by infufion to recYified fpirit, and in diftillation 
both to fpirit and water, (aqua florum naphse) ; the bitter matter 
is diflblved by water, and, on evaporating the deco&ion, remains 
entire in the extract. 

A very fragrant red colored oil, diftilled from thefe flowers, 
is- brought from Italy under the name of oleum or ejfmtia neroli ; 
but oil of behen, in which orange flotyers have been digefted, is 
frequently fubftituted for it. The fraud, however, is eafily de- 
tected, as the real oil is entirely volatile, and the adulterated is 
not. 

Orange flowers were at one time faid to be an ufeful remedy in 
convulfiveand epileptic cafes ; but experience has not confirmed 
the virtues attributed to them. As by drying they lofe their vir- 
tues, they may be preferved for this purpofe by packing them 
clofely in earthern veffels, with half their weight of muriate of 
focla. 

The juice of oranges is a grateful acid liquor, confifting princi- 
pally o\ critic acid, fyrup, extractive, and mucilage; of confider- 
able ufe in febrile or inflammatory diftempers, for allaying heat, 
quenching third, and promoting the falutary excretions ; it is like- 
wife of ufe in genuine lcorbutus, or fea fcurvy. Although the 
Seville, or bitter orange as it is called, has alone a place in our 
pharmacopceias, yet the juice of the China, or fweet orange, is 
much more employed. It is more mild, and lefs acid ; and it is 
employed in its moil fimple ftate with great advantage, both as a 
cooling medicine, and as an ufeful antifeptic in fevers of the worfl 
kinds, as well as in many other acute difeafes, being highly bene- 
ficial as alleviating thirft. Dr. Wright applied the roafled pulp of 
oranges as a poultice to fetid fores in the Welt Indies, with very 
great fuccefs. 

The outer yellow rind of the fruit is a grateful aromatic bit- 
ter ; and proves an excellent ftomachic and carminative, promot- 
ing appetite, warming the habit, and ftrengthening the tone of 
the vifcera. Orange peel appears to be confiderably warmer 
than that of lemons, and to abound more with effential oil ; to this 
circumftance, therefore, due regard ought to be had in the ufe of 
thefe medicines. The flavor of the firft is likewife fuppofed to 
be lefs perifhable than that of the other ; hence the London Col. 
lege employ orange peel in the fpirituous bitter tin£lure which is 
defigned for keeping; wbilftin the bitter watry iniufion, lemon 
peel is preferred. A fyrup and diftilled water are for the fame 
reafon prepared from the rind of oranges in preference to that of 
lemons. 

The outer rind of the orange is the bafis of a conferve both in 
the Edinburgh and London pharmacopceias ; and this is perhaps 
one of the mod elegant and convenient forms ot exhibiting it. 
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The unripe fruit dried are called Curacoa oranges. They vary 
in fize from that, of a pea to that of a cherry. They are bitterer 
than the rind of ripe oranges, but not fo aromatic, and are ufed as 
a ltomachic. 

Sp. Citrus Medica. Frudus, cortex fruclus, tt ejus ole- 
um volatile. [Ed.) 

Limon. Succus, cortex exterior, et olettm ejfentia diclum. 
(Lond.) Succus, cortex exterior, ejufdemque oleum ejftntiale. [Dub.) 

Lemon tree. The juice and outer rind, and its eflential oil, ot 
the fruit. 

The juice of lemons is fimilar in quality to that of oranges 
from which it differs little otherwife than in containing more ci- 
tric acid and lefs fyrup. The quantity of the former is indeed 
fo great, that the acid has been named from this fruit, Acid of 
Lemons, and is commonly prepared from it. The fimple ex- 
p re fled juice will not keep on account of the fyrup, extractiveand 
mucilage and quantity of water which it contains, which caufes 
it to ferment. 

It was therefore extremely defirable that an eafy method fhould 
be difcovered of reducing it to fuch a ftate that it would not fpoil 
by keeping, and would be lefs bulky. 

Various means have been propofed and pra&ifed with this 
view. The juice has been evaporated to the confiftence of rob ; 
but this always gives an empyreumatic tafte, and does not fepar- 
ate the extractive or mucilage fo that it is ftill apt to ferment 
when agitated on board of fhip in tropical climates. It has been 
expofed to fro ft, and part of the water been removed under the 
form of ice ; but this is liable to all the former objections, and be- 
sides, where the lemons are produced in fufikient quantity, there 
is not a fufficient degree of cold. The addition of a quantity of 
alcohol to the irifpiffated juice feparates the mucilage, but not the 
extractive or fugar. By means, however, ot Scheele's procefs, as 
reduced to determinate quantities by Prouft, we can obtain the 
acid perfectly pure and cryftallized. 

To 94 parts of lemon juice, 4 parts of carbonate of kme are to 
be added ; the carbonic acid is feparated by effervefcence, and a 
quantity of infoluble citrate of lime is precipitated. By evaporat- 
ing the fupernatant liquor, another portion of citritc of lime i$ 
obtained. Thefe added together amount to about -j\ parts, and 
require 20 parts of fulphuric acid, of the fpecific gravity of 1-1,5 
to decompofe them. The fulphate of lime being nearly infoluble 
is precipitated, and the citric acid remains in folution, and is to 
be feparated by wafhing, and cryftallized by evaporation. \{ too 
much fulphuric acid be added, when the liquor is much concen- 
trated, it reafts upon the citric acid, and chars a portion of it. 

When this is the cafe, a little chalk mud be added. 
fc7» 4 
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By this or fome fimilar procefs, it is now manufactured, in this 
country in large quantities, and fold under the name of Coxwell's 
Concrete Salt ot Lemons. 

Citric acid is a powerful and agreeable antifeptic. Its powers 
are much increafed, according to Dr. Wright, by faturating it 
with muriate of foda. The mixture he recommends as poffefling 
very great efficacy in dyfentery, remittent fever, the belly ach, 
putrid fore throat, and as being perfectly fpecific in diabetes and 
iienteria. Citric acid is often ufed with great fuccefs for allay- 
ing vomiting ; with this intention it is mixed with carbonate ol 
potafs, from which it expels the carbonic acid with effervefcence. 
This mixture mould be drunk as loon as it is made; or, the car- 
bonic acid gas, on which actually the anti emetic powers of this 
mixture depends, may be extricated in the ftomach itfelf, by firft 
fwallowing the carbonate of potafs diffolved in water, and drink- 
ing immediately afterwards the citric acid properly fweetcned. 
The dofesare about a fcruple of the carbonate diffolved in eight 
or ten drachms of water,and an ounce of lemon juice, or an equiv- 
alent quantity of citric acid. 

Lemon juice is alfo an ingredient in many pleafant refrigerant 
drinks, which are of very great ufe in allaying febrile heat and 
thirft. Of thefe the molt generally ufeful is lemonade, or diluted 
lemon juice, properly fweetened. Lemonade, with the addition of 
a certain quantity of any good ardent fpirit, forms the well known 
beverage Punch, which is fometimes given as a cordial to the fick. 
The German writers order it to be made with arrack, as rum and 
brandy, they fay, are apt to occafion headach. But the fa 61 is 
directly the reverfe, for of all fpirits arrack is moll apt to pro- 
duce headach. The Iighteft and fafeft fpirits are thofe which 
contain leaft effential oil, or other foreign matters, and which 
have been kept the longeft time after their diftillation. 

The yellow peel is an elegant aromatic, and is frequently em- 
ployed in ilomachic tinctures and infufions ; it isconfiderabiy lefs 
hot than orange peel, and yields in diftillation with water a lefs 
quantity of effential oil ; its flavor is neverthelefs more perilh- 
able, yet does not arife fo readily with fpirit of wine; for a fpiri- 
tuous extra£f. made from lemon peel poffeffes the aromatic tafle 
and frnell of the fubject. in much greater perfection than an extra£t 
prepared in the fame manner from the peeis of oranges. In the 
fhops a fyrup is prepared from the juice, and the peel is can- 
died ; the peel is an ingredient in the bitter infufions and wines ; 
the effential oil enters the volatile aromatic fpirit, or fpiritus 
ammonias compofitus, as it is now called, and fbmc other forraulsc- 

COCCUS CACTI. (Ed.) 

Coccindla. (Lond.) 
Cochineal. 
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Cochineal is the dried body of thetemaleof a h£miptereus 
infeft. It is found only in Mexico, and is nourifhed entirely on 
the leaves of the opuntia or nopal, (cafclus coccinelliferus.) The 
wild cochineal, which is covered with a filky envelop, is lefs 
valuable than the cultivated cochineal, which is without that 
covering, but grows to a larger fize, and furnilhes a finer and 
more perrnament color. The Spaniards endeavor to confine 
both the infe£t and the plant on which it feeds to Mexico. But 
this attempt at monopoly will, we hope be fruftrated by the ex- 
ertions of fbrne gentlemen in the Eafl Indies. The male only is 
furnilhed with wings, the female has none, and remains conftant- 
ly attached to the leaf of the caclus. During winter, the Mexi- 
cans preferve thefe infects, with the fucculent leaves to which 
they are attached, in their houfes. In fpring, after the rainy fea- 
fon is over, they are transferred to the living plants, and in a few 
days they lay innumerable eggs and die. They are collected 
three times in the year ; flirt the dead mothers are gathered as 
foon as they have laid their eggs; in three or four months, the 
young which have grown to a fufficient fize are collected ; and in 
three or four months more, ail the young are collected, large and 
fmall indifcriminately, except thofe which they preferve for 
breeding next year. They are killed by inclofing them in a bag 
and dipping them in hot water, and by expofing them on iron 
plates to the heat of the fire; 8co,oco pounds are brought an- 
nually to Europe; and each pound contains at leaft 70,000 infe£ts. 
From their appearance, when brought to us, they were long fup- 
pofed to be the feed of fome plant. They are fmail, irregular, 
roundifh bodies, of a blackifh red color on the outfide, and a 
bright purple red within. Their tafte is acrid, bitterifh and 
alhingent. They are ufed only for the fake of the fine color 
which they produce, and they are principally confumed by the 
fcarlet dyers. In pharmacy they are employed to give a beauti- 
ful red to fome tinctures. Their color is eafiiy extracted, both 
by alcohol, water, and water of ammonia ; and in the dried infect 
it is not impaired by keeping for any length of time. 

COCHLEARIA. 

Willi, g. 1228. Tetr adynamia Sxliculofa. — Nat. ord. Siliquofct. 

Sp. 1. Cochlearia Officinalis. Hcrba. (Ed.) 

Cochlearia. Herba. (Dub.) 

Cochlearia hortenjis. Herba. ( Lond.) 

Garden fcurvy grafs. The plant. 

Tins is an annual plant which grows on the fea fhore of the 
northern countries of Europe, and is foinetimes cultivated in gar- 
dens. As long as it is frefh it has a peculiar fmell, efpeciaiiv 
when bruifed, and a kind of faline acrid tafte, which it iofes com- 
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pletely by drying, but which it imparts by diflillation to water 
or alcohol. Italfo furnifhes an effential oil, the fmell of which 
is fo ftrong as to make the eyes water. 

The fre"ih plant is a gentle ftimulant and diuretic, and is chiefly 
ufed for the cure of fea fcurvy. It is employed externally as a 
gargle in fore throat, and fcorbutic affe£lions of the gums and 
mouth. It may be eaten in fubftance in any quantity, or the 
juice may be expreffed from it, or it may be infufed in wine or 
water, or its virtues may be extracted by diflillation. 

Sp. 8. Cochlearia Armoracia. Radix. [Ed.) 

Raphanus rujiicanus. Radix. ( Lond. Dub.) 

Horferadifh. The root. 

This perennial plant is fometimes found wild about river 
fides, and other moifl places ; for medicinal and culinary ufes, it 
is cultivated in gardens ; it flowers in June, but rarely perfects its 
feeds in this country. Horferadifh root has a quick, pungent 
fmell, and a penetrating acrid tafle ; it neverthelefs contains in 
certain veffels a fvveet juice, which fometimes exudes upon the 
furface. By drying, it lofes all its acrimony, becoming fir ft 
fweetifh, and afterwards almoft infipid ; if kept in a cool place, 
covered with fand, it retains its qualities for a confiderable time. 
The medical effe6ls of this root are, to ftimulate the folids, and 
promote the fluid fecretions ; it feenas to extend its aftion tjirough 
the whole habit, and affedl the minutelt glands. It has frequently 
done fervice in fome kinds of fcurviesand other chronic diforders ■ 
proceeding from a vifcidity of the juices, or obftru&ions of the 
excretory duels. Sydenham recommends it likewife in dropfies, 
particularly thofe which fometimes follow intermittent levers. 
Both water and reclined fpirit extract the virtues of this root -by 
infufion, and elevate them in diflillation; along with the aqueous 
fluid, an effential oil arifes, poffeffing the whole tafle and pungen- 
cy ol the horferadifh. 

COCOS BUTYRACEA. Oleum nuns fixum. (Ed. J 

The mackaw tree. The fixed oil of the nut, commonly called 
Palm Oil. 

Palmce. — Nat. ord. Palmce. 

This tree is a native of South America. The fruit is triangu- 
lar, yellow, and as big as a plumb. The nut or kernel by decoc- 
tion yields the oleum palmae of the fhops. This oil has the con- 
fidence of butter, a goldeu yellow color, the fmell of violets, 
and a fweetifh tafte. When well preferved, it keeps feveral 
years without becoming rancid. When fpoiled, it lofes 'its yellow 
color and pleafant fmell. It is faid to be often imitated with 
axunge, colored with tumeric, and fcented with Florentine iris. 
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root. It is rarely ufcd in medicine, and only externally as an 
emollient ointment. 

COLCHICUM AUTUMNALE. Radix. {Ed.) 

Colchicum. Radix. {Lond. Dub.) 

Meadow faffron. 

Willd. g. 70j.Jp. 1. Hexandria Trigynia, — Nat. ord. Liliaccm. 

Meadow Saffron is a perennial, bulbous rooted plant, 
which grows in wet meadows in the temperate countries of Eu- 
rope. It flowers in the beginning of autumn, at vhich time the 
old bulb begins to decay, and a new bulb to be formed. In the 
following May the new bulb is perfected, and the old one wafted 
and corrugated. They are dug for medical ufe in the beginning 
of fummer. 

The fenfible qualities of the frefh root are very various, accord- 
ing to the place of growth, and feafon of the year. In autumn it 
is inert ; in the beginning of fummer highly acrid ; fome have 
found it to be a corrofive poifon, others have eaten it in confider- 
able quantity without experiencing any effe£t. When it is pof- 
fefled of acrimony, this is of the fame nature with the acrimony 
ol garlic, and is entirely deftroyed by drying. Stork, Collin and 
Plenk have celebrated its virtues as a diuretic in hydrothorax and 
other dropfies. But it is at beft a very uncertain remedy. The 
expreffed juice is ufed in Ai face to deftroy vermin in the hair. 

COLOCYNTHIS. {Lond. Dub.) See Cucumius. 

COLOMBA. (Lend. Ed.) 

Columbo. {Dub.) 

Colomba. The root. 

This is the root of an unknown plant, which, however, is con- 
jectured by Willdenow to be a fpecies of bryonia. It was fup- 
pofed to have its name from a city in Ceylon, from which it is 
fent overall India. But more recent accounts fay, that it is pro- 
duced in Africa, in the country of the Caffres, and that it forms, 
an important article of commerce with the Portuguefeat Mozam- 
bique, in the province of Tranquebar. It is generally brought 
in tranfverfe feclions, from half an inch to three inches in diame- 
ter, rarely divided horizontally. This is evidently done to facil- 
itate its drying, for the large pieces are all perforated with holes. 
The bark is wrinkled and thick, of a dark brown color on the 
outfide, and bright yellow within. The pith in the centre is fpon- 
gy, yellowifh,and flightly flriped. Its fmell is flightly aromatic, 
and readily loft when not preferved in clofe veffels ; its tafle is 
unpleafant, bitter, and fomewhat acrid ; the bark has the firongell 
tafte ; the pith is almoft mucilaginous. Its efleniial conflituents 
3rc bitter extractive, and a great deal of mucilage. It is accord- 
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ingly more foluble in water than in alcohol. In India it is much 
ufed in difeafes attended with bilious fymptoms, particularly in 
cholera ; and it is laid to be fometimes very effeclual in other cafes 
of vomiting. Some confiderit is as very ufelul in dyfpepfia. Half 
a drachm of the powder is given repeatedly in the day. Its ufe 
in medicine has been particularly recommended to the attention 
of Petitioners by Dr. Percival of Manchefter in his Experimen- 
tal Effays ; and it has in general been found to anfwer expecta- 
tion ; but it is to be regretted, that it is not fo regularly import- 
ed as to admit of our fhops being fupplied with'it of good quality. 
Hence, when prefcribed, it is often exhibited in a very decayed 
irate. 

CONIUM MACULATUM. Folia, Semen. (Ed.) 

Cicuta. Herba, fiosj'cmen. (Lond.) Herba,fcmina nondum 
matura. (Dub.) 

Hemlock. The leaf, flower, and feed. 

Willd.g.$$fo.fp. i.PentandriaDigynia. — Nat. ord. Umbellate. 

This is a large biennial umbelliferous plant, which grows very 
commonly about the fides of fields, under hedges, and in moi ft 
fhady places. As it may eafily be confounded with other plants 
of the fame natural order, which are either more virulent or lefs 
active, we fhall give a full defcription of its botanical characlers. 
The root is white, long, of the thicknefsof a finger, contains when 
it is young a milky juice, and refemblesbothin fize and form the 
carrot. In fpring it is very poifonous, in harveft lefs fo. The 
ftalk is often three, four, and even fix feet high, hollow, fmooth, 
not befet with hairs, and marked with red or brown fpots. The 
leaves are large, and have long and thick foot Italics, which, at 
the lower end, affume the form of a groove, and furround the 
item. From each fide of the foot ftalk other foot flalks arife, and 
from thefe a ftill fmaller order, on which there are feffile, dark 
green, fhining, lancet fhaped, notched leafits. The umbels are 
terminal and compound. The flowers conn ft of five white heart 
fhaped leaves. The feeds are flat on the one fide, and hemifphe- 
rical on the other, with five ferrated ribs. This laft circumftance 
with the fpots on the ftalks, and the peculiar very naufeous fmell 
of the plant, fomewhat refembling the urine of a cat, ferve to dif- 
tinguifh it from all other plants. We mult not be milled by its 
officinal name Cicuta, to confound it with the Cicuta virofa oi 
Linnaeus, which is one of the moll virulent plants produced in 
this country, and readily diftinguifhahle from the conium, by hav- 
ing its roots always irr.merfed in water, which thofe of the conium 
never are. The poflibility of this miftake (hews the propriety of 
denominating all vegetables by their fyftematic names, as the 
Edinburgh College now do. The other plants which have been 
miftaken for the conium maculatum are, the zethufa cynapium, 
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caucalis arithrifcus, and feveral fpeciesof chaerophyllum. efpecial- 
ly the bulbofum, which however, is not a native of this country. 

Hemlock, fhould not be gathered unlefs its peculiar fmell be 
flrong. The leaves fhould be collected in the month of June, 
when the plant is in flower. The leafits are to be picked off, and 
the foot ftalks thrown away. The leafits are then to be dried 
quickly in a hot fun, or rather on tin plates before a fire, and prc- 
ferved in bags of flrong brown paper, or powdered and kept in 
clofe veffels, excluded from the light ; for the light foon diffi- 
pates their green color, and with it the virtues of the medicine. 

Frefh hemlock contains not only the narcotic but alfo the a- 
erid principle ; of the latter much, and of the former little, is loft 
by drying. The whole plant is a virulent poifon, but varying 
very much in flrength according to circumftances. When taken 
in an over dofe, it produces vertigo, dimnefs of fight, difficulty of 
fpeech, naufea, putrid eruclations, anxiety, tremors, and paralyfis 
of the limbs. But Dr. Stork found, that in frnall dofes it may be 
taken with great fafety ; and that, without at all diforderino-' the 
conftitution, or even producing any fenfible operation, it fome- 
times proves a powerful refolvent in many obftinate diforders. 
In fcirrhus, the internal and external ufe of hemlock has been 
found ufeful, but then mercury has been generally ufedatthe 
fame time. In open cancer it often abates the pains, and is free 
from the conftipating effects of opium. It is likewife ufed in 
fcrofulous tumors and ulcers, and in other ulcers thatare only 
defined by the term ill condition. It is alfo recommended by 
fome in chincough, and various other difeafes. Its mofl common 
and beft form, is that of the powdered leaves, in the dofe at fir ft 
of two or three grains a day, which in fome cafes has been gra- 
dually increafed to upwards of two ounces a day, without produc- 
ing giddinefs. An extract from the feeds is faid to produce dd- 
dinefs fooner than that from the leaves. 

CONTRAYERVA. (Lond.Dub.) See Dorstenia. 

CONVOLVULUS. 

Willi, g. 323. Pcntandria Moncgynia — Nat. ox&.Campanacea. 

Sp. 4. Convolvulus Scammonia. Gummi refina. (Ed.) 

Scammonium. Gummi refina. ( Lond. Dub.) 

Scammony. Thegumrefin. 

The fcammony convolvulus is a climbing perennial plant, 
which grows in Syria, Myfia and Cappadocia. The roots which 
are very long and thick, when frefh contain a milky juice. To 
obtain this, the earth is removed from the upper part' of the roots, 
and the tops of thefe cut obliquely off. The milky juice which 
flows out, is collected in a frnall veffel, funk in the earth at the 
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lower end of the cut. Each root furnifhcs only a few drachms, 
but it is collected from feveral veffels, and dried in the fun. This 
is the true and unadulterated fcammony. It is light, of a dark 
grey color, but becomes of a whitifh yellow when touched with 
the wet finger, is mining in its fracture, has a peculiar naufeous 
fmell, and bitter acrid tafte, and forms with water a greenifli mil. 
ky fluid, without any remarkable fediment. In this itate of pu- 
rity it feldom reaches us, but is commonly mixed with the ex- 
preffedjuice of the root, and even of the (talks and leaves, and 
often with flour, fand or earth. The belt to be met with in the 
ihops comes from Aleppo, in light fpongy maffes, eafily friable, 
of a mining afli color, verging to black; when powdered, of a 
light grey or whitifh color. An inferior fort is brought from 
Smyrna in more compact ponderous pieces, of a darker color, 
and full of fand and other impurities. 

Refin is the principal conftituent of fcammony. Sixteen ounc- 
es of good Aleppo fcammony, give eleven ounces of refin and 
three and a half of watry extract. 

Scammony is an efficacious and ftrong purgative. Some have 
condemned it as unfafe, and laid fundry ill qualities to its charge ; 
the principal of which is, that its operation is uncertain, a fulldofe 
proving fometimes ineffectual, whil ft at others a much fmalierone 
occafions dangerous hypercatharfis. This difference however, is 
owing entirely to the different circumftances of the patient, and 
not to any ill quality, or irregularity of operation, of the medi- 
cine; where the inteftines are lined with anexceflive load of mu- 
cus, the fcammony paffes through, without exerting itfelf upon 
them ; where the natural mucus is deficient, a fmall dofe of this 
or any other refmous cathartic, irritates and inflames. Many 
have endeavored to abate the force of this drug, and to correct 
its imaginary virulence, by expofing it to the fumes of fulphur, 
diflolving it in acids, and the like ; but thefe only deftroy a part 
of the medicine, without making any alteration in the reft. Scam- , 
mony in fubftance, judicioufly managed Hands not in need of any 
corrector ; if triturated with fugar or with almonds, it becomes 
fufliciently fafe and mild in its operation. It may likewife be 
conveniently diffolved by trituration, in a ftrong decoction of li- 
quorice, and then poured off from the feces. The common dofc 
of fcammony is from three to twelve grains. 

Sp. 61. Convolvulus Jalap a. Radix. (Ed.) 

jalapium. Radix. {Lond.) Jalapa. Radix. [Dub.) 

Jalap. The root. 

Jalap is another climbing perennial fpecies of convolvulus. 
It is an inhabitant of Mexico and Vera Cruz. It is brought to us 
in thin tranfverfc flices, which are covered with a blackifh wrink- 
led bark, and are of a daik grey color internally marked with 
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darker or blackifh ftripes. It has a naufeous fmell and tafte, and 
when fwallowed it affecls the throat with a fenfe of heat, and oc- 
cafions a plentiful difcharge ot faliva. When powdtred it has a 
yellowifh grey color. 

Such pieces fhould be chofen as are mofl compact, hard, weigh- 
ty, dark colored, and abound moft with black circular ftriseand 
fining points ; the light, whitrfh, friable, worm eaten pieces muft 
t»e rejected. 

Slices of bryony root are faid to be fometimes mixed with thofe 
of jalap ; thefe may be eafily diftinguifhed by their whiter color 
an d lefs compa6l texture. 

Its aftive conftituent is a refinous fubftance, of which the root 
iurnifties about one tenth of its weight. 

Jalap in fubftance, taken in a dofe of about half a drachm (lefs 
or more, according to thecircumftances of the patient) in pletho- 
ra, or cold phlegmatic habits, proves an effcclual, and in general 
a fafe purgative, performing its office mildly, feldom occafionino- 
n aufea or gripes, which too frequently accompany the other ftroiiff 
cathartics. In hyphochondriacal diforders, and hot bilious tem- 
peraments, it gripes violently, if the jalap be good; but rarely 
takes due effecl: as a purge. An extract made by water purges 
almoft univerfally, but weakly ; and at the fame time has a con- 
fiderable effect by urine ; the root remaining after this procefs 
gripes violently. The pure refin, prepared by fpirit of wine, oc- 
casions moft violent gripings, and other diflreffingfymptoms, but 
fcarce proves at all cathartic ; triturated with fugar, or with al- 
monds, into the form of an cmuHion, or diffolved in fpirit, and 
mixed with fyrups, it purges plentifully in a frnall dofe, without 
occafioning much diforder ; the part of the jalap remaining after 
the feparation ot the refin, > iclds to water an extract, which has 
no effecl; as a cathartic, but operates powerfully by urine. Its 
officinal preparations are an extract made with water and fpirit, 
a fimple tincture, and a compound powder. 

COPAIFERA OFFICINALIS. Eefina. (Ed. J 

BaJfamum Copaiva. fLond.J Balfamum Copaiba. (Dub. J 

Copaiva tree. The refin. 

Willd.g. ZHo.fp. i.Decandria Moncgynia. — Nat. ord. Dumofa. 

The tree which produces this refin is a native of the Spanifh 
Weft India iflands, and of fome parts of the continent of South 
America. It grows to a large fize, ?nd the refinous juice flows 
in confiderable quantities from incifions made in the trunk. 

The juice is clear and tranfparent, of a tvhitifh or pale yellow- 
ifh color, an agreeable fmell, and a bittenfh pungent tafte. It 
is ufually about the confiftence of oil or a little thicker ; when 



ong kept, it becomes nearly as thick as honey, retaining its clear- 
Kefs ; but has not been oblerved 'to grow dry of folid, as moft of 
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the other refinous juices do. The bed refin of copaiva comes 
from Brazil ; but we fometimes meet with a thick fort which is 
not at all tranfparent, or much lefs fo than the foregoing, and, 
generally has a portion of turbid watery liquor at the bottom. — 
This is probably either adulterated by the mixture of other fubftan- 
ces, or has been extracted by decoftion from thebark and branch- 
es of the tree; its fmell and tafte are much lefs pleafant than 
thofe of the genuine refin. 

Pure refin or copaiva diffolves entirely in alcohol ; the folution 
has a very fragrant fmell. Diflilled with water it yields a large 
quantity of a limpid effential oil, but no benzoic acid ; it is there- 
fore not a balfam but a combination of refin and effential oil. 

The refin of copaiva is an ufeful corroborating detergent medi- 
cine, accompanied with a degree of irritation. It ftrengthens the 
nervous fyilem, tends to loofen the belly ; in large dofes proves 
purgative, promotes urine, and cleans and heals exulcerations in 
the urinary paffages, which it is fuppofed to perform more effec- 
iiullv than any of the other refinous fluids. Fuller obferves, that 
it gives the urine an intenfely bitter tafte, but not a violet fmell 
as the turpentines do. 

This refin has been principally celebrated in gleets and thi 
fluor albus, and externally as a vulnerary. 

The dofe of this medicine rarely exceeds twenty or thirty drops, 
though fome authors direct fixty or upwards. It may be conve- 
niently taken in the form of an oleofaccharum, or in that of an 
emulfion, into which it may be reduced, by triturating it with al- 
monds, with a thick mucilage of gum Arabic, or with the yolk of 
eggs, till they are well incorporated, and then gradually adding a 
proper quantity of water. 

CORALLIUM RUBRUM. (Lond.) Seelsis. 

CORIANDRUM SATIVUM. Semen. (Ed.) 

Coriandrum. Se?nen. (Lend. Dub.) 

Coriander. The feeds. 

Willd.g. 552. fp. i.Pentandria Digynia—Nal. ord. Umbel/aid. 

Coriander is an annual, umbelliferous plant, a native of the 
fouth of Europe, differing from all the others of that clafs in pro- 
ducing fpherical feeds. Thefe, when frefh, have a flrong. difa- 
preeable fmell, which improves by drying, and becomes fufficient- 
]y grateful ; they are recommended as carminative and flora- 
achic. 

,CORNU CERVINUM. (Dub.) SeeCzRvus. 

CORTEX PERUVIANAS. (Dub.) See Cinchona. 
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CRETA. (Lond. Dub.) See Carbon as Calcis. 

CROCUS SATIVUS. Floris Jligmata. {Ed.) 
Crocus. Flonsjligma (Lond.) Filamenta. (Dub.) 
Coirmon faffron. The fummits of the piftils. 
Willd.g. 92. fp. t.Triandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Liliacea. 
Croc u s is a bulbous rooted perennial plant, probably a native 
of theEaft, although it is now found wild in England and other 
temperate countries of Europe. It is very generally cultivated 
as an ornament to our gardens, and in fome places for the faffron 
•which is formed of the dried fummits of thepiftil, and not of the 
Jilaments, as ftated by the Dublin College. Each flower has one 
piflil, the fummit ot which is deeply divided into three flips, 
which are of a dark orange red color, verging to white at the 
bafe, and are fmooth and fhining. Their fmell is pleafant and 
aromatic, but narcotic ; their tafte a fine aromatic Utter, and they 
immediately give a deep yellow color to the faliva when chew- 
ed. The flowers are gathered early in the morning, juft before 
they open ; the fummits of the piftils are picked out, very care- 
fully dried by the heat of a ftove, andcomprefTedinto firm cakes. 
In this ifland the Englifh faffron is luperior to what is imported 
from other countries, and may be diftinguifhed by its blades being 
broader. 

On the Continent they reckon the Auftrian and the French from 
Gatinois the bed. The Spanifh is rendered ufelefs, by being dipt 
in oil with the intention of preferving it. Saffron fhould be 
chofen frefh, not above a year old, in clofe cakes, neither dry, 
nor yet very moid ; tough and firm in tearing ; difficulty pulver- 
izable; of a fiery orange red color ; of the fame color within as 
without ; of a ftrong, acrid, diffufive fmell ; and capable of col- 
oring a very large proportion of water or alcohol. Saffron which 
does not color the fingers when rubbed between them or ftains 
them with oil, has little fmell or tafte, or a mufty or foreign fla- 
vor, is too tender, and has a whitifh, yellow, or blackifh color, 
is bad. It is laid that it is fometimes adulterated with the fibres 
of fmoked beef, and with the flowers of the carthamus tin&orius, 
calendula officinalis, &c. The impofition may be detected by 
the ab fence of the white ends, which may be obferved in the 
real faffron, by the inferior coloring power, and by the want of 
fmell, or bad fmell when thrown on live coals. 

By diftillation with water, faffron furni flies a final 1 propor- 
tion of eflential oil, ot a golden yellow color, heavier than water, 
and poffefling the chara&eriftic fmell in an eminent degree. Its 
Other principal conftituent is extractive, and it is the fubftance 
from which Hermbftadt obtained it in the ftate of greateft pu- 
rity. 

P 
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On account of the great volatility of the aromatic part of the 
faffron, it fhould be wrapt up in bladder, and preferved in a box 
or tin cafe. Saffron imparts the whole of its virtue and color to 
rectified fpirit, proof fpirit, wine, vinegar and water ; a tin£ture 
drawn with vinegar, lofes greatly of its color in keeping ; the 
watry and vinous, tinctures are apt to grow four, and then lofe 
their color alfo ; that made in pure fpirit keeps in perieftion tor 
many years. 

Saffron is a very elegant aromatic ; befides the virtues which it 
has in common with all the bodies of that clafs, it has been alleg- 
ed that it remarkably exhilarates, raifes the fpirits, and is deferv- 
edly accounted one of the higheft cordials ; taken in large doles, 
it is faid to occafion immoderate rnirth, involuntary laughter, and 
the ill effects which follow from the abufeof fpirituous liquors. 
The medicine is alfo faid to be particularly ferviceable in hyfte- 
ric depreffions, or obstruction of the uterine fecretions, where 
other aromatics, even thofe of the more generous kind, have lit- 
tle effect. But fome experiments made by Dr. Alexander ferve 
to fhew that it is much lefs powerful than was once imagined ; 
and it was given in the Edinburgh Infirmary by Dr. Henry Cul- 
len, even to the extent of half an ounce a day, in feveral hyiteri- 
cal cafes, without any fenfible effect whatever ; fo that of late the 
eftimation in which it was held as a medicine has been on the de- 
cline. 

CROTON ELEUTHERIA. Cortex. (Ed.) Swartz. Prod. 

Cafcarilla. Cortex. (Lond. Dub.) 

Eleutheria or Cafcarilla. The bark. 

Monoecea Aielphia. — Nat. ord. Tricoccas. 

This bark, is imported into Europe from, the Bahama iflandi, 
and particularly from one of them of the name of Eleutheria ; 
from which circumftance it was long known by the title of Eleu- 
theria. But Dr. Wright alfo found the tree on the fea fhorein 
Jamaica, where it is common, and rifes to about twenty feet. It 
is the Clutia eleuteria of Linnaeus ; the bark of whofe Croton 
cafcarilla has none of the fenfible qualities of the cafcarilla of the 
fhops. The cafcarilla is in general brought to us either in curled 
pieces, or rolled up into fhort quills, aboutan inch in width, fome- 
what refembling in appearance the Peruvian bark. It is covered 
on the outi'ide with a rough whitifh matter ; and in the infideit 
is ot a brownifh caft. When broken it exhibits a finootb, clofe, 
dark brown furface. 

This bark, when freed from the outer whitifh coat.which is in- 
fipid and inodorous, has a light agreeable fmell, and a moderate- 
ly bitter tafle, accompanied with a considerable aromatic warmth. 
Jt is eafily inflammable, and yields, when burning, a very Ira- 
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grant fmell, refembling that of raufk ; a property which diflin- 
guifhes the cafcarilla from all other barks. 

Its a£live conftituents are aromatic effential oil and bitter ex- 
tra6tive. 

Its virtues are partially extracted by water, and totally by rec- 
tified fpirit; but it is molt .effectual when given in fubftance. 

It produces a fenfe of heat, and excites thea£iionof theftomach; 
and it is therefore a good and pleafant ftomachic, and may be em- 
ployed with advantage in flatulent colics, internal haemorrhagies, 
dyfenteries, diarrhoeas, and fimilar diforders. 

As the effential oil is diffipated in making the extracl, this pre- 
paration a£ls as funple bitter. It was much employed by the 
Stahliansin intermittent fever, from their fear of u fi tig Cinchona 
bark, to which, however, it is much inferior in efficacy. 

CUBEBA. (Lond.) See Piper. 

CUCUMIS AGRESTIS. (Lond. Bub.) See Momordica. 

CUCUMIS COLOCYNTHIS. Frudus, corticefeminJhf- 
que abjiElis. (Ed.) 

Colocyntkis. Fru£lus medulla. (Lond. Dub. J 

Coloquintidaor bitter apple. The medullary part of the fruit. 

Monoccxa. Syngenefia. — Nat. ord. Cucurbitacece. 

This is an annual plant of the gourd kind, growing in Turkey. 
The fruit is about the fize of an orange : its medullary part, freed 
from the rind and feeds, i$ alone made ufe of in medicine j this is 
very light, white, fpongy, compofed of membranous leaves, of an 
extremely bitter, naufeous, acrimonious tafle. 

It is not yet known on what chemical principle its activity de- 
pends ; but its virtues are more completely extracted by water than 
by alcohol. 

Colocynth is one of the moft powerful and moil violent cathar- 
tics. Many eminent phyficians condemn it as dangerous, and even 
deleterious ; others recommend it not only as an efficacious pur- 
gative, but likewife as an alterative in obflinate chronical difor- 
ders. This much is certain, that colocynth, in the dofe of a few 
grains, afts with great vehemence, diforders the body, and fome- 
times occafions a difcharge of blood. Many attempts have been 
made to correft its virulence by the addition of acids, aflringent$ 
and the like ; thefe may leffen the force of the colocynth, but no 
otherwife than might be equally done by a reduction of the dole. 
i hebeft method of abating its virulence, without diminifhteg iis 
purgative virtue, feems to be by triturating ii with gummy fari- 
naceous fubftances, or the oily feeds, which, without making any 
alteration in the colocynth itfelf, prevents its refmous particles 
from cohering, and flicking upon the inteflines, fo as to irritate, 
6^-2 
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inflame, or corrode them. It is an ingredient in fome of the pur- 
gative pills, and the cathartic extrafts of the (hops. 

CUMINUM CYMINUM. 

Cuminum. Semen. [Land.) 

Cummin. The feeds. 

Willd. g. 547. Jp. 1. Pentandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Um- 
hellata. 

The cummin is an annual umbelliferous plant, in appearance 
refembling fennel, bat much fmaller. It is a native of Egypt ; 
but the feeds ufed in Britain are brought chiefly from Sicily and 
Malta. Cummin feeds have a bitterifh, warm tafle, accompanied 
with an aromatic flavor, not of the mod agreeable kind. Art 
effential oil is obtained from them by diflillation, in which their 
activity is concentrated and they are not unfrequently ufed ex^ 
ternally, giving name both to a plafter and cataplafm. 

CUPRUM. (Lond. Dub. Ed.) 

Copper. 

Copper is found in many countries, 

a. In its metallic ftate : 

1. Cryflallized. 

2. Alloyed with arfenic and iron. 

3. Sulphuretted. 

b. Oxidized : 

4. Uncombined, 

5. Combined with carbonic acid*. 

6. fulphuric acid. 

7. arfenic acid. 

The general properties of copper have been already (158.) enu- 
merated. 

Copper has a more perceptible fmell and tafle than almoft any 
other metal. Its effecls when taken into the flomach are highly 
deleterious, and often fatal. It particularly affects the primae viae, 
exciting exceflive naufea, vomiting, colic pains, and purging, fome- 
times ot blood, or, though more rarely, obftinate conftipation. It 
alfo produces agitation ot the mind, head ach, vertigo, delirium ; 
renders the pulfe fmall and weak, the countenance pale, and caufes 
fainting, convulfions,paralyfis, and apoplexy. When any of thefe 
fymptoms occur, we muft endeavor to obviate the aftion of the 
poifon by large and copious draughts ot oily and mucilaginous li- 
quors, or to deftroy its virulence by folutions of potafs, or ful- 
phuret ot potafs. 

Poifoning from copper is moft commonly the effect, of igno- 
rance, accident, or carelefsnefs ; and too many examples are met 
with ot fatal confequences enfuing upon eating food which had 
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been drefied in copper veffcls not well cleaned from the ruft which 
they had contracted by lying in the air ; or pickles, to which a 
beautiful green color had been given, according to the murder- 
ous dire£tions of the mofl popular cookery books, by boiling 
them with halfpence, or allowing them to ftand in a brafs pan un- 
til a fufficient quantity of verdegris was formed. 

Great care ought to be taken that acid liquors, or even water, 
defigned for internal ufe, be not fuffered to ftand long in veflels 
made of copper ; otherwife they will diflolve fo much of the met- 
al as will give them dangerous properties. But the radical pre- 
ventive of thefe accidents is to banifh copper utenfils from the 
kitchen and laboratory. The prefence of copper in any fufpe&ed 
liquor is eafily detected by inferring into it a piece of polifhed 
fteel, which will foon be coated with copper, or by dropping into 
it fome carbonate of ammonia, which will produce a beautiful 
blue color if any copper be prefent. 

But although copper be thus dangerous, fome preparations of it 
are in certain cafes ufed with great advantage both externally and 
internally. 

The chief of thefe are, 

1. The fubacetite of copper. 

2. The fulphate of copper. 

3. The fubfulphate ot copper and ammonia. 

4. The muriate of copper and ammonia. 

£. A folution of the fulphate of copper, and fuper ful- 
phate of alumina in fulphuric acid . 

As the two firft of thefe are never prepared by the apothecary 
but bought by him from the manufacturer, they are inferted in 
fhe lift of Materia Medica. 

Sub Acetis Cupri. {Ed. J 

jEitrgo. [Lond. Dub.) 

Sub acetite of Copper. Verdegris. 

The preparation of this fub fiance was al mofl confined to Mont- 
pelier in France, owing chiefly to an excellent regulation which 
exifted, that no verdegris fhould be fold until it had been exam- 
ined and found of fufficiently good quality. For fince that regu- 
lation has been abolifhed, Chaptal informs us, that fo many abufes 
have crept into the manufacture, that the Montpelier verdegris 
has loft its decided fuperiority of character. It is prepared by gra- 
tifying copperplates with the hulks and ftalksof the grape, which 
have been made to ferment after the wine has been expreffed from 
them. In from ten to twenty days, when the hufks become 
white, the plates of copper are taken out, and their furfaces are 
found to be covered with detached and filky cryftals. They are 
£T3 
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now placed on edge, with their furfaces in contact, in the corner 
of a cellar, and alternately dipt in water, and replaced to dry eve- 
ry feven or eight davs, for fix or eight times. By this manage- 
ment, the pines fweli, and are every where covered with a coat 
of verde<rris, which iseafilv feparated with a knife. In this ftate 
it is only, apaile and is fold by the manufacturers to commif- 
fioners, who heat it well with wooden mallets, and pack it up in 
bags of white leather, a foot high and ten inches wide, in which it 
is 3r ; ed by expofing it to the air and fun, until the loaf of verde- 
gris cannot be pierced with the point of a knife. 

Sub acetiteof copper fhould be of a blueifh green color dry and 
difficult to break, and fhould neither deliquefce, have a fait tafte, 
contain anv black or white fpots, nor be adulterated with earth or 
gypfum. Its purity mav be tried by diluted fulphuric acid, in t 
which the fub acetite diffolvcs entirely, and the impurities re- 
main h. ' >nd. 

Verdeoris, as it comes to us, is generally mingled with flalks 
of the grope ; they may be feparated in pulverization, by di {"con- 
tinuing the operanon as foon as what remains feems to be almofl 
entirely compofed o( them. 

Verdegris is never or rarely ufed internally. Some writers 
highly extol it as an emetic, and fay that a grain or two act as 
foon as received into the ftomach ; but its ufe has been too often 
followed by dangerous confequencestO'allow of its employment. 
Verdeoris applied externally, proves a gentle detergent and ef- 
charotic, and is employed to deltroy callous edges or fungous flefh 
in wounds. It is alfo advantageoufly applied to fcorbutic ulcers 
of the mouth, tongue, or fauces, and deferves to be carefully tried 
in cancerous fores. With thefe intentions it is an ingredient in 
different officinal compofitions. 

Sulphas C«pri. (Ed.) 

Cuprum vitnolatum. (Dub.) Vitriolum caruleum. (Lond.) 

Sul hateofcopner. Blue vitriol. 

This metallic fait is rarely formed by combining directly its 
component parts ; but it is obtained, either by evaporating mine- 
ral waters which contain it, or by acidifying native fulphuretted 
copper, by expofing it to the action of air and moifture, or by 
burning its fulphur. 

When pure it has a deep blue color, and is cryftallized gener- 
ally in long rhomboids. It efflorefces flightly in the air, isfolu- 
ble in four parts of water at 6o°, and in two at 2 12°, and is in- 
foluble in alcohol. By heat it lofes, firft its water of cryftalliza- 
tion, and afterwards all its acid. It is decompofed by the alka- 
lies and earths, and fome of the metals, the alkaline carbonates, 
borates and phofphates, and fome metallic falts. 
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It is compofed of, 
Copper, 24 "\ 

0<vgen, 8 > 4a hydro oxide of copper, 
Water, 10 J 

33 fulphuric acid. 

25 water of cryftallization. 

100 
The fulphate of copper has a ftrong, ftyptic, metallic tafle, and 
is chiefl/ uf.'d externally as an efcharotic for deftroying warts, 
callous edges, and fungous excrefcences, as a ftimulant applica- 
tion to ill conditioned ulcers, and as a ftyptic to bleeding furfaces. 
Taken internally, it operates, in very frnall dofes, as a very pow- 
erful emetic. It has, however, been exhibited in incipient phthif- 
is pulmonalis, intermittent fever, and epilepfy } but its ufe is not 
free from danger. 

CURCUMA LONGA. 

Curcuma. Radix. (Lond.) 

Turmeric. The root. 

Willd.g. 11. fp. 2. Monandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Scitaminea:. 

Turmeric is a perennial plant, a native of the Eaft Indies. The 
roots are tuberous, knotty and long, wrinkled, externally of a 
pale yellow color, and internally of a mining faffron brown. They 
have a weak aromatic fmell, and a (lightly bitter aromatic tafte. 
They contain a very little effential oil, but their chief conflituent 
may be extracted by water, and is an aromatic bitter. 

Turmeric, when taken internally, tinges the urine of a deep 
yellow color, and a£ts as a gentle ftimulant. It has been cele- 
brated in difeafes of the liver, jaundice, cachexy, dropfy, inter- 
mittent fevers, &c. But its internal ufe in this country is almoft 
confined to its being a principal ingredient in the compofition of 
curry powder, in which form it is ufed in immenfe quantities in 
the Eaft Indies* It is alfo a valuable dye fluff, and an excellent 
chemical teft of the prefence of uncombined alkalies ; for the yel- 
low color of turmeric is changed by them to a reddifh brown. 

CYDONIA MALUS. {Lond.) See Pyrus. 

CYNARA SCOLYMUS. 

Cinara. Folium. (Lond.) Cinara Scolymus. Folia. (Ed.) 
Cinara Hortenjis. Folia. (Dub.) 

Artichoke. The leaves. 

Syngenefia Polygamia aqualis. — Nat. or d. Co mpo/it a capitate:. 

The artichoke is a perennial plant, indigenous in the fouth of 
Europe, but very frequently cultivated, in our gardens for culi- 
nary purpofes. 
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The leaves are bitter, and afford by expreflion a eonfiderable 
quantity of juice, which is faid to be diuretic, and to have been 
iuccefstully ufedin dropfy. 

CYNOSBATUS. (Land.) See Rosa Canina. 

DAPHNE MEZEREUM. Radicis Cortex. (Ed.) 

Mczereum. Radicis Cortex. (Lond.J Mezereon. Radix, Cor- 
tex. (Dub.) 

Mezeieon, or fpurge laurel. The bark of the root. 

WiHd.g.jjQ.Jp. i. Oclandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Vepreculcc. 

Mezereon is a ftirub which grows in woody fituations in the 
northern parts of Europe, and is admitted into our gardens Uora 
its flowering in winter. The bark which is taken from the trunk, 
larger branches, and root, is thin, ftriped reddifh, commonly cov- 
ered with a brown cuticle, has no fmell, and when chewed ex- 
cites an infupportable fenfation of burning in the mouth and throat. 
When applied to the fkin in its recent ftate, or infufed in vine- 
gar, it raifes blifters. 

The root was long ufed in the Lifbon diet drink, for venereal 
complaints, particularly nodes and other fymptoms refitting the 
ufeof mercury. The bark of the root contains mofi. acrimony, 
though fome prefer the woody part. Mezereon has alfo been ufed 
with good effecls in tumors and cutaneous eruptions not vene- 
real. 

Dr. Cullen fays that it a£ls upon the urine, fometimes giving it 
a filamentous appearance, and upon the perfpiration, without ai- 
rninifhing the ftrength remarkably ; and that in irritable habits 
it quickens the pulfe, and increafes the heat of the whole body. 
But Mr. Pearfon of the Lock Hofpital fays, that excepting a cafe 
or two of lepra, in which a decoftion of this plant conferred tem- 
porary benefit, he very feldom found it pofleffed ot medicinal vir- 
tues, either in fyphilis, or in the fequelae of that difeafe. In fcro- 
fula, or in cutaneous affections, it is employed chiefly under the 
form of decoftion ; and it enters thedecofctum farfaparillze com- 
pofitum of the London College ; but it has alfo been ufedin pow- 
der, combined with fome inactive one, as that of liquorice root. 
It is apt to occafion vomiting and purging ; fo muff be begun in 
grain dofes, and gradually increafed. It is often combined with 
mercury. 

The berries are ftill more acrid than the bark, and they have 
even been known to produce fatal effefts on children, who have 
been tempted by their beauty to eat them. It is faid that they 
are fometimes inlufedin vinegar, to make it more pungent, and 
appear ftronger. 
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DATURA STRAMONIUM. Hcrba. (Ed.) 

Stramonium officinale. 

Thorn apple. The plant. 

Willi, g. jjj .fp. 2 . Pentandria Monogynia. Nat.ord.Solanace&. 

The thorn apple is an annual plant, a native of America, but 
now growing wild on dry hills and uncultivated places in England 
and oiher parts ol Europe. The leaves are dark green, feflile, 
large, egg fliaped, pointed, angular, and deeply indented, of a dif- 
agreeable fmell and naufeous tafle. Every part ol the plant is a 
flrong narcotic poifon, producing vertigo, torpor, death. Thebeft 
antidote to its effe£ts is faid to be vinegar. 

Dr. Stork full tried it as a remedy in mania and melancholy 
with confiderable fuccefs. Severalcafes of the fame difeafes were 
alfo cured or relieved by it, under the direction ot different Swe- 
dilh phyficians ; and although in other experiments it frequently 
failed, we think that it deferves the attention of practitioners, and 
well merits a trial, in affections often incurable by other means. 

Befides maniacal cafes, the ftramonium has been alfo employed, 
and fometimes with advantage, in convulfive and epileptic affec- 
tions. It is not only taken internally, but has alfo been ufed ex- 
ternally. An ointment prepared from the leaves of the ftramo- 
nium has been faid to give eafe in external inflammations and hae- 
morrhoids. 

The infpiflated juice of the leaves has been commonly ufed, but 
its exhibition requires the greateft caution. At firft one fourth 
of a gram is a fufficient dole. 

The powder of the leaves or feeds promifes to furnilh a more 
certain or convenient formula than the infpiffated juice. 

DAUCUS CAROTA. Semen. (Ed. J 

Daucus fylvejlris. Semen. [Lond. Dab.) 

Wild Carrot. The feed. 

Willd.g.^o.fp. i. Pentandria Digynia. — Nat. ord. Umbellate. 

This is a biennial plant, which grows wild in Britain, and is 
cultivated in great quantities as an article of lood. The feeds, 
cfpecially of the wild variety, have a moderately warm pungent 
tafte, and an agreeable aromatic fmell. They are carminative, 
and are faid to be diuretic. The roots efpecially of the cultivated 
yariety, contain much mucilaginous and faccharine matter, and 
are therefore highly nutritious and emollient. When beaten to a 
pulp, they form an excellent application to carcinomatous and 
ill conditioned ulcers, allaying the pain, checking the fuppuration 
and fetid fmell, and foftening the callous edges. 

DELPHINIUM STAPHISAGRIA, 
$taphijagria. Semen. (Lond. Dub.} 
Stavefacre. The feed 
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Willi, g. \061.fp. 13. Polyandria Trigynid. — -Nat. ord. Mul- 
txfiliquct. 

S rAYESACRL is a biennial plant, a native of the fouth of Eu- 
rope. The feeds are ufually brought from Italy. They are 
large and rough, of an irregular triangular figure, of a blackifh 
color on the outfide, and yellowifh or whitifh within j they have 
a difagreeable fmell, and a very naufeous, bitterifh, burning tafte. 
Stavefacre was employed by the ancients as a cathartic ; but it 
operates with fo much violence, both upwards and downwards, 
that its interna! ufe has been, among the generality of practition- 
ers, for fomc time laid afide. It is chiefly employed in external 
applications for fome kinds of cutaneous eruptions, and lor de- 
ftroying lice and other infects; infomuch, from this virtue it 
had received its name, in different languages. 

DIANTHUS CARYOPHYLLUS, Flares. (Ed.) 

Caryophillum rubrum. Flos. [Lond. Dub.) 

Ciove Gilly flowers. The flowers. 

Willd.g.Hg^.Jp. 9. Decandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Caryophilleat. 

This fpecies ot dianthus is a native of Italy, and is perennial. 
By cultivation, its varieties have increafed to a very great num- 
ber, and they form one of the greateft ornaments of our gardens. 
Moll of thefe are termed Carnations, but the variety which is of- 
ficinal furpaffes all the others in the richnefs of its fmell, and is 
alfo diftinguilhed by its color, being of an uniform deep crimfon. 
Their only ufe in pharmacy is to give a pleafant flavor and beau- 
tiful color to an officinal fyrup. 

DIGITALIS PURPUREA. Folia. {Ed.) 

Digitalis. Folium. (Land. Dub. J 

Foxglove. The leaves. 

Willd. g. 1155. /p. 1. Didynamia Angiofpermia. — Nat. ord. 
Solanacecz. 

This is an indigenous biennial plant, very common on hedge- 
banks, ana fides of hills, in dry, gravelly, or fandy foils, and the 
beauty of its appearance has gained it a place in our gardens and 
fhrubberies. The leaves arc large, oblong, egg fhaped, foft, cov- 
ered with hairs, and ferrated. They have a bitter, very naufeous 
tafte, with fome acrimony. 

Its effefts when fwallowed are, 

1. To diminifh the frequency of the pulfe. 

2. To diminifh the irritability o the fyflem 

3. To increafethe aftion of the abforbents. 

4. To increafe the difcharge by urine. 

In exceffive dofes, it produces vomiting, purging, dimnefs of 
fight, vertigo, dilirium, hiccough, convulfions, collapfe, death. 
For thefe fymptoms the beft remedies are cordials and flimulants. 
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Internally, digitalis has been recommended, 

i. In inflammatory difeafes, from its very remarkable pow- 
er of diminifhing the velocity of the circulation. 

2. In active haemorrhagies, in phthifis. 

3. in fome fpafmodic affections, as in fpafmodic 2fthma, 
palpitation, &c. 

4. In mania from effufion on the brain. 

5. In anafarcous and dropfical effufions. 

6. In fcoriulous tumors. 

7. In aneurifm of the aorta, we have feen it alleviate the 
the moll diftrefling fymptoms. 

Externally it has been applied to fcrofulous tumors. 
It may be exhibited, 

1. In fub'ftance, either by itfelf, or conjoined with fome aro- 
matic, or made into pills with foap or gum ammoniac. Wither- 
ing directs the leaves to be gathered after the flowering Hem has 
fhot up, and about tbe time when the bloffoms are coming forth. 
He rejects the leaf Italic, and middle rib of the leaves, and dries 
the remaining part either in funfhine or before the fire. In this 
Hate they areeafily reduced to a beautiful green powder, of which 
we may give at firft one grain twice a day, and gradually increafe 
the dofe until it act upon the kidneys, ftomach, pulfe and bowels, 
when its ufe muff be laid afide or fufpended. 

2. In infufion. The fame author directs a drachm of the dried 
leaves to be infufedfor four hours in eight ounces of boiling wa- 
ter, and that there be added to tbe firained liquor an ounce of any 
fpirituous water, for its prefervation. Half an ounce or an ounce 
of this infuGon may be given twice a day. 

3. In decoction. Darwin directs that four ounces of the frefh 
leaves be boiled from two pounds of water to one, and half an 
ounce of the ftrained decoction be taken every two hours, for 
four or more dofes. 

4. In tincture. Put one ounce of the dried leaves coarfely pow- 
dered into four ounces of diluted alcohol ; let the mixture Hand 
by the fire fide twenty four hours, frequently fhaking the bottle ; 
and the faturated tincture, as Darwin calls it, muft then be fepar- 
ated from the refiduum by flraining or decantation. Twenty drops 
of this tincture may be taken twice or thrice a day. The Edin- 
burgh College ufe eight ounces of diluted alcohol to one of the 
powder, but let it digefl feven days. 

5. The expreffed juice and extract are not proper forms of ex- 
hibiting this very active remedy. 

When the digitalis is difpofed to excite loofenefs, opium may 
be advantageoufly conjoined with it ; and when the bowels are 
tardy, jalap may be given at the fame time, without interfering 
with its diuretic effects. During its operation in this way, the pa- 
tient fliould drink very freely. 
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DOLICHOS PRURIENS. Pubes Uguminis rigida. (Ed.) 

Dolichos. Seta leg uminum- (Dub.) 

Cow itch. The ftuT hairs which cover the pods. 

Diadelpkia Decandna. — Nat. ord. Papjlionacece. 

The dolichos is^a climbing plant growing in great abundance 
in warm climates, particularly in the Weft Indies. The pods are 
about four inches long, round, and as thick as a man's finger. 
Theoutfide of the pods is thickly befet with ftiff brown hairs, 
which, when applied to the fkin, occafion a mod intolerable itch- 
ing. The ripe pods are dipped in fyrup, which is again fcraped 
off with the knife. When the fyrup is rendered by the hairs as 
thick as honey it is fit for ufe. It a&s mechanically as an anthelmin- 
tic, occafions no uneafinefs in the primae viae, which are defend- 
ed by mucus, and may be fafely taken from a tea fpoonful tq 
a table fpoonful in the morning falling. The worms are faid to 
appear with the fecond or third dofe ; and b.y means of a purge 
in fome cafes the ftolls have confided entirely of worms. 

DORSTENIA CONTRAJERVA. Radix. (Ed.) 

Contrayerva. Radix. (Dub. Lond.) 

Contrayerva. The root. 

Willd.g. z^.fp. 5. Tetrandia Monogynia. Nat. ord. Scabrida. 

This plant is perennial, and grows in South America, and 
fome of the Caribacan iflands. 

The root is knotty, an inch or two long, and about half an inch 
thick, of a reddifh brown color externally, and pale within, long, 
rough, flender fibres fhoot out from all fides of it ; and are gene- 
rally loaded with fmall round knots. It has a peculiar kind of 
aromatic fmell, and a fomewhat aftringent, warm, bitterifh tafte, 
with a light and fweetifh kind of acrimony, when long chewed ; 
the fibres have little tafte or fmell ; the tuberous part, therefore, 
fhould be alone chofen. 

This root contains fo much mucilage, that a decoction of it 
will not pafs through the filter. Alcohol does not extract half 
as much as water, but the fenfible qualities of the alcoholic ex- 
tract are ftronger. Neither of them are blackened by fulphate 
of iron. 

Contrayerva is a gentle ftimulant and diaphoretic, and is fome T 
times given in exanthematous difeafes, typhus, and dyfentery. Its 
dofe is about half a drachm. 

DULCAMARA. (Dub.) SeeSoLANUM. 

ELEMI. (Lond. Dub.) SeeAMYRis. 

ENULA CAMPANA. (Lond. Dub.) SeelNVLA. 
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ERYNGIUM MARITIMUM. 

Eryngium. Radix. (Lond. Dub.) 

Eryngo. The root. 

Willd. g. 518. fp. 6. Pentandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Urri* 
bellatx 

This plant grows plentifully on fome of our Tandy and grav- 
elly fhores ; the roots are flender, and very long ; of a pleafant 
fweetifh tafte, which, on chewing them for fome time, is follow- 
ed by a light degree of aromatic warmth and acrimony. They are 
accounted aperient aud diuretic, and have alfo been celebrated as 
aphrodifiac ; their virtues, however are too weak to admit them 
under the head of medicines. 

EUGENIA CARYOPHYLLATA. 

Caryophyllus Aromaticus. Floris germen, et oleum ejus vola- 
tile. (Ed.) Caryophylla aromatica, et oleum eorundem ejftntiale. 
(Dub.) Caryophyllus aromatica. Pericarpiutn, immaturutnet oleum 
tjus effentiale. (Lond.) 

The clove tree. The flower bud and its effential oil. 

Willd. g. 072. fp. 24. Ico/andria Monogynia, — Nat. ord. Hef- 
peridea. 

This is a beautiful tall tree, a native of the Molucca Iflands. 
The Dutch from the defireof monopolizingthe valuable fpice pro- 
duced by it, deftroyed all the trees except in Amboyna where it 
is carefully cultivated. But their fcheme has been fruflrated, and 
the clove is now thriving in the Ifie of France and other places. 
Every part of this tree is highly aromatic, but efpecially the leai- 
ilalk. Cloves are the flower buds, which are gathered in Oclobcr 
and November, before they open, and when they are ftill green, 
and which are expofed to fmoke tor fome days, and then dried in 
the fun. 

Cloves have fomewhat the form of a nail, confifting of a globu- 
lar head, formed of the four petals of the corolla, and four leaves 
of the calyx not yet expanded; but this part is often wanting, 
being eafily broken off; and a germen fituated below, nearly 
round, but fomewhat narrower towards the bottom ; fcarcely an 
inch in length, and covered with another thicker calyx, divided 
above into four parts. Their color fhould be of a deep brown, 
their fmell ftrong, peculiar, and grateful ; their tafte acrid, aro- 
matic, and permanent. The beft cloves are alfo iarge, heavy, 
brittle, and when prefTed with the nail, exude a little oil. When 
light, foft, wrinkled, dirty, pale, and without fmell or tafte, they 
are to be rejefted. 

The Dutch, from whom we have this fpice, frequently mix it 
with cloves from which the oil has been diftilled. Thefe, though 
in time they regain from the others a confi^erable ftiare both of 
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tafte andfmell, are eaGIj dillinguifhable by their weaker flavor 
and lighter color. 

The chara&eriftic conflituents of cloves are an eflential oil, 
and a refinous matter, in which their acrimony principally refides. 

Cloves, confidered as medicines, are very hot ftimulating aro- 
roatics, and poffefs in an eminent degree the general virtues of 
fubftances of this clafs. 

The ejfential oil of cloves is obtained by diftillation. It has a 
llraw color, is tranfparent, and finks in water. It is alfo got 
from the Dutch, who commonly adulterate it with tinctureof 
cloves, which gives it a brown color, aad renders its tafte more 
pungent and acrid, 

FERRUM. 

Iron is the mod common of all metals. It feems even to be 
a constituent of organic fubftances, and is the only metal which 
when taken into the body, exerts no deleterous attion upon it. 
The numerous ores of it which are found in every part of the 
globe, may be reduced to the following genera. 

i. Native iron. Immenfe ifolated maffes of this have been 
found in Siberia and in South America. Their origin is ftill per- 
fectly problematical. 

2. Carburetted iron. Plumbago. 

3 Sulphuretted iron. Pyrites. 

4. Oxidized iroB. 

a. Lefs oxidized. Magnetic iron ore ; color black or grey. 

b. More oxidized. Not magnetic ; color red or brown. 

c. Carbonated. 

d. Arfeniated. 

e. Tungftated. 

The properties of iron, when obtained from any of thefeores by 
the ufual procefles of fufion, &c. have been already (159.) defcrib- 
ed. As its mechanical divifion is extremely difficult, it is directed 
to be kept in the (hops in the ftateof filings or wire, and the fcales 
ot black oxide, which are found around the fmith's anvil. Soft 
malleable iron is the on-ly kind fit for internal ufe, as fteel and 
call iron always contain impurities and often arfenic. 

The general virtues of this metal, and the feveral preparations 
of it, are, to conftringe the fibres, to quicken ihe circulation, to 
promote the deficient fecretions in the remoter parts, and at the 
fame time to reprefs inordinate difcharges into the inteftinal tube. 
Alter the ufe of them, if they take efteft, the pulfe is very fen- 
fibly raifed ; and the color of the face, though before pale, chan- 
ges to a florid red ; the alvine, urinary, and cuticular excretions, 
are increafed. Fetid eru£tations, and the feces voided ofa black 
•olor, are marks of their taking due effeft. 
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When given improperly or to excefs, iron produces headach, 
anxiety, heats the body, and often caufes haemorrhagies, or even 
vomiting, pains in the ilomach, and fpafms and pains of the 
bowels. 

Iron is given in molt cafes of debility and relaxation, 

l a In paflive haemorrhagies, 

a. In dyfpepfia, hyfteria, and chlorofis. 

3. In molt of the Ccchexiae. 

4. In general debility produced by difeafe, or exceffive hae- 
morrhage. 

Where either a preternatural difcharge, or fuppreffion of nat- 
ural fecretions, proceed from a langour and fluggifhnefs of the 
fluids, and weaknefs of the folids ; this metal, by increafing the 
motion of the former, and the ftrength of the latter, will fupprefs 
the flux, or remove the fuppreffion ; but where the circulation is 
already too quick, the folids too tenfe and rigid, where there is 
any ftriclure or fpafmodic contraclion of the veflels ; iron and 
all the preparations of it, will aggravate both diflempers. 
Iron is prefcribed 

I. In its metallic ffate. Limatara Jerri. 

II. Oxidized. 

a. Lefs oxidized. Squama Jerri. Ferri oxidum nigrum. 

1. Combined with excefs of carbonic acid as in the cha- 
lybeate mineral waters. 

2. fulphuric acid. Sulphas ferri. 

3. ' tartriteof potafs. Tartris Jerri et 

potajfa. 
i. More oxidized. Ferri oxidum rubrum. 

1. Combined with carbonic acid. Carbonas Jerri ruber. 

2. muriatic acid. Marias Jemjer- 

rugineus. 

3. = muriate of ammonia. Murias 

ammonia et Jerri. ■«• ^» 

Fer.ru M fLond.J Ferri limatura. (Ed. J Ferrum in Jih 
ieduElum. [Dub.) 

Iron. Iron filings. Iron wire. 

Iron probably has no action on the body when taken into the 
Ilomach, unlefs it be oxidized. But during its oxidizement, hy- 
drogen gas is evolved; and accordingly we find that fetid eruc- 
tations are confidered as a proof of the medicine having taken ef- 
fect. It Cdn only be exhibited internally in the ftate of filings, 
which may be given in dofes of from five to twenty grains, either 
in the form of powder, with fome aromatic, or made into an elec- 
tuary or bolus or pills with any bitter extract. Iron wire is to 
be preferred for pharmaceutical preparations, both becaufe it is 
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the moft convenient form, and becaufe it is always made of the 
pureft iron. 

Ferri Oxidum Nigrum. 

Ferri [quanta. (Ed.) 

The fcales "of iron. 

"When iron is heated to rednefs in the fmith's forge, to render 
it more malleable, its furface becomes oxidized by the aftion of 
tha atmofphcric air ; and as the oxide formed does not adhere to 
the iron, it is eafily feparated by percufllon on the anvil, and flies 
off in the Aate of fparks, which on cooling, conftitute the fcales 
of iron. In thefe the iron is oxilfczed to that degree in which it 
is foluble in acids, without the production of hydrogen gas ; there- 
fore when taken in the ftomach, they do not produce the disten- 
tion and flatulenceoccafioned by the ufe of the filings. 

Sulphas Ferri. 

■Ferrum vitridlaturfi. (Dub.).,< 

^Sulphate of iron. Greenlfvitriol. Copperas. 

The fulphate of 'iron of commerce is commonly obtained by 
the'fpontaneous oxidizement of fulphuretted iron, and fubfequent 
lixiviation and cryflallization. It is never pure, and often con- 
tains zinc or copper. The copper may be feparated by adding 
fome metallic iron to the folution, but we have no means of fepa- 
rating the zinc ; therefore we mufl prepare it by diflblving iron in 
diluted fulphuric acid, in order to obtain it in a Hate of purity. Its 
cryftals are tranfparent rhomboidal prifms, of a fine green color. 
They are foluble in two parts of cold, and in lefs than their own 
weight of boiling water. They are infoluble in alcohol. 

They are compofed of 

Black oxide of iron, fi8"l ^r- i. j -j r- 

w^ c r.- o > 30 Green hydro oxide 01 iron. 

Water or compolmcn, Sf° 7 

. 26 Sulphuric acid. 

38 Water of cryflallization. 

100 

Green fulphate of iron is decompofed by all the earths and al- 
kalies, and by thofe falts whofe bafe forms an infoluble com- 
pound with fulphuric acid. It is alfo decompofed by expofureto 
the air, efpecially when in folution, and by all fubftances which 
part readily with their oxigen. The oxide of iron abforbs oxy- 
gen, and paffes to the flate of red oxide, which forms a red ful- 
phate, potieiTing properties very different from thofe of the green 
fulphate. 

Taken into the ftorrlach, the green fulphate is apt to excite pain 
in the ilomach, and fpafms in the bowels, and in large dofes it 
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caufes vomiting. In fmall dofes, however, of from one tp three 
grains, it is fometimes given as a tonic, aflringent, or anthelmintic, 

FERULA ASSA FOETIDA. Gummi rtftna. (Ed.) 

Afafcetida. Gummi refina. (Land. Dub.) 

AfTa tcetida. A gum refin. 

Willd. g. 539-fp. ii. — P entandria Digynia. — Nat, ord. Um- 
bellate. 

Th e plant which furnifhes affa foetida is perennial, and a native 
of Perfia. it has, however, borne fertile feeds in the open air in 
the Botannical Garden of Edinburgh. The gum refin is procured 
from the roots of plants which are at lead four years old. When 
the leaves begin to decay, the ftalk is twilled off, and the earth 
removed from about their large tapering roots. The top of the 
root is fometimes afterwards cut off tranfverfely ; and fortyeight 
hours afterwards the juice, which has exuded, is fcraped off, and 
a fecond tranfverfe fetlion is made. This operation is repeated 
until the root be entirely exhaufled of juice. After being fcrap- 
ed off, the juice is expofed to the fun to harden. 

It is. brought to us in large irregular maffes, compofed of vari- 
ous little fhining lumps or grains, which are partly of a whitifh 
color, partly reddifh, and partly of a violet hue. Thofe maffes 
are accounted the belt which are clear, of a pale reddifh color, 
and variegated with a great number of elegant white tears. 

This drug has a ftrong fetid fmeli, fomewhat like that of gar- 
lic ; and a bitter, acrid, biting tafte. It lofes fome of its fmeli 
and flrength by keeping ; a circumftance to be particularly re- 
garded in its exhibition. 

Affa fcetida contains more gum than refin, but its predominant 
conftituent is effential oil. 

It is the mod powerful of all the fetid gums, and is. a mod val- 
uable remedy. It acts as a ffimulant, antifpafmodic, expectorant, 
emmenagogue and anthelmintic. Its action is quick and pene- 
trating. 

It is often ferviceable, 

i. In croup. 

2. In dyfpepfia, amenorrhcea and chlorofis. 

3. In afthma, dyfpncea arid hyfteria. 

4. In tympanites and worms. 
It is exhibited, 

I. In fuhflance, in the form of pills ; in dofes of from five t6 
twenty grains, either alone, or combined with bitter ex- 
tracts or purgatives. 

a. Diffolved in fome fimple diffilled water. 

3. Diffolved in alcohol. 

4. In the form of clvfter, to the extentof about twodrachms. 
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FICUS CARICA. Fruclus. (Ed.) 

Carica. Frudus. (Lond. Dab.) 

The figtree. The fruit. 

Polygamic. Triacia. — Nat. ord. Scabridx. 

This tree is probably a native of Afia, but grows plentifully 
in the fouth of Europe. As the fruit is very pulpy, it is dried 
when it is to be preferved. To this country they are chiefly 
brought from the Levant. They confift almofl entirely of fugar 
and mucilage, and are therefore demulcent. They are alfo ef- 
teemed by fome as fuppuratives ; and they are fometimes appli- 
ed by themfelves, heated as warm as they can eafily be borne, to 
promote the fuppuration of a phlegmon, particularly when fo 
inuated that other cataplafms cannot eafily be kept applied. 

FILIX ItylAS. (Lond. Dub.) See Polypodium. 
FOENICULEJM DULCE. {Lond. Dub. J SeeANETHUM, 
FOENUM GR^ECUM. (Lond.) See Trigonella. 

FRAXINUS ORNUS. Succus concretus. (Ed.) 

Manna. (Lond. Dub.) 

Manna afh. The concrete juice. Manna. 

Polygamia Diacia. — Nat. ord. Afcyroideaz. 

Manna is obtained from other fpecies of fraxinus befidesthe 
ornus, and efpecially from the rotundifolia. It is principally 
collected in Calabria, Apulia and Sicily. In the warmeft fea- 
fon of the year, from the middle of June to the end of July, a clear 
juice exudes from the item and branches of thefe trees, which, when 
naturally concreted on the plants and fcraped off, is called Manna 
in the tear ; but if allowed to exude on ftraws, or chips of wood 
fattened to the tree, it is called Canulated or flaky manna. The 
common or fat manna, is got by incifions made after the fponta- 
neous exudation is over, and is in larger mafles and of a redder 
color. The beft Calabrian manna is in oblong, light, friable 
pieces or flakes, of a whitifh.or pale yellow color, and fomewhat 
tranfparent. The inferior kinds are moift, un&uous, and dark 
colored. Manna is faid to be fometimes counterfeited by a com- 
pohtion of fugar and honey, mixed with a little fcammony; there 
is alfo a factitious manna, which is white and dry, faid tobecom- 
pofed of fugar, manna, and fome purgative ingredient, boiled to a 
proper confidence ; this may be diftinguifhed by its weight, folid- 
"ity, untranfparent whitenefs, and by its tafte, which is different 
from that of manna. 

Manna is a mild, agreeable laxative, and may be given with 
fafety to children and pregnant women ; neverthelefs in fome par- 
ticular CQn,JUtmipn.s, it acls very unkindly, producing flatulency 
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and diftention of the vifcera ; thefe inconveniences may be pre- 
vented by the addition of any grateful warm aromatic. Manna 
operates fo weakly as not to produce the full cffecl of a cathartic, 
unlets taken in large dofes ; and hence it is rarely given with this 
intention by itfelf. It may be commodioufly difiblved ir> the purg- 
ing mineral waters, or joined to the cathartic falts, fenna, rhu- 
barb, or the like. • 

FULIGO LIGNl COMBUST I. {Dub.) 

Wood foot. 

This fubflamce is inflammable, of a mining black color, a dif- 
agreeable (mell, and'an empyrcumaiic, bitter naufeous tafte. 

It varies fomewhat according to the nature of the fubftance, and 
the flrength of the fire employed in its production. But it con- 
fines principally of charcoal, empireumatic oil, and acetous acid. 
It fomCtimes contains, ammonia, and the other alkalies and earths. 
Its medical properties are to be alcribed folely to the empynquma- 
tic oil it contains* 

FUMARIA OFFICINALIS, 

Fnmaria. Herba. (Dub.) 

Common fumitory* The plant. 

Diadelpkia Hexandria. — Nat. ord. Lomentacect. 

This is a common annual weed in fhady cultivated grounds, 
It is very juicy, of a bitter tafle, without any remarkable fmelh 
The alleged medical effe&s of this herb are, to ftrengthen the 
tone of the bowels, gently loofen the belly, and promote the uri- 
nary and other natural fecretions. It is principally recommend- 
ed in melancholic, fcorbutic, and cutaneous diforders* 

GALBANUM. (Lond. Dub.) SeeBuBON. 
GALLA. [Lond. Dub.) See ^uercus Cerris* 

GAMBOGIA. {Ed. Lond. Dub.) See Stalagmite 
GENISTA. {Lond. Dub.) SeeSpARTiUM. 

GENTIANA LUTEA. Radix. {Ed.) 

Gentiana. Radix. {Lond. Dub.) 

Gfentian. The root. 

tVilld.g.^\2.fp. i. — Pentandria Digynia. — Nat. ord. Rotacett\ 

Gentian is a perennial plant, which grows upon the Alps,, 
Pyrennees, Appenines and other mountainous fituations in the 
temperate parts of Europe. 

The .roots are long,, thick, externally of a browa c©lor and 
wrinkded ; internally fpongy and ef a yellow eolor, without anv 
«£T 2 
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remarkable fmell, but furpafiiog in bittcrnefs all other European 
vegetables. Alcohol di fib Ives only the bitter extractive, water 
both the extractive and mucilage. 

Gentian poffefles the general virtues of bitters in an eminent 
decree, and it is totally devoid of aftringency. On dead animal 
matter it acls as an antifeptic. Taken into the ftomach, it proves 
a powerful tonic, and in large dofes it evacuates the inteftines. 
It is ufeiu! in debility of the ftomach, in general debility, and in 
gout. Combined with an aftringent, it cures interm'ittents. Ex- 
ternally it is applied to putrid ulcers. 

It is rarely given in fubftance, becaafe the heat neceffary to be 
applied to render it pulverizable is faid to injure its virtues. It 
is therefore exhibited in infufion, tincture or extract, all of which 
wili be noticed hereafter. 

GEOFFILEA INERMIS. Cortex. {Ed.) 

Geojfroca. Cortex. (Dub.) 

Cabbag"? bark tree. The bark. 

Diadgfphia Decandria. — Nat. ord. Papilionacect. 

The bark of this tree, which grows in the low favannahs of Ja- 
maica, is or a grey color externally, but black and furrowed on 
the infide. The powder looks like jalap, but is not fo heavy. It 
has a mucilaginous and fweetifh tafte, and a difagreeable fmell. 
But its medical effects are much greater than its fenfible qualities 
Would lead us to expecl. 

It is given in cafes of worms, in form of powder, decoction, 
fyrup, and extraft. The decoclion is preferred ; and is made by 
ilowly boiling an ounce of the frefti dried bark in a quart of wa- 
ter, till it a flu me the color of Madeira wine. This f'weetened is 
the fyrup ; evaporated, it forms an extract. It commonly pro- 
duces fome ficknefs and purging; fometimes violent effects, as 
vomiting, delirium and lever. Thefe iaft are faid to be owing 
to an over dofe, or to drinking cold water ; and are relieved by 
the ufe of warm water, caflor oil, or a vegetable acid. It fhould 
always be begun in fmall dofes ; and when properly and cautiouf- 
ly adrainiftered, it operates as a very powerful anthelmintic, 
particularly for the expulfion of the lumbrici, which are a very 
^common caufe of difeafe in the Well India iflands ; and there it 
is very frequently employed. 

GINSENG. (Lond.) See Panax. 

GLYCYRRHIZA GLABRA. Radix. ExtraBum. [Ed.) 
Glycyrrhiza. Radix. (Lond. Dub.) 
Liquorice. The root and the extract. 
Diadelpkia Decandria. — Nat. ord. Papilionacca. 
Liquorice is a perennial plant, and a native*«f the fjuth of 
Europe, but it is cultivated in confiderable quantities in England 
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for medical purpofes ; and the roots which are raifed in this coun- 
try, are preferred to thofe imported from abroad, which are very 
frequently mouldy and fpoiled, which this root is extremely apt 
to be when not well preferved in a perfectly dry place. The 
roots are very long, about an inch thick, flexible, fibrous, exter- 
nally of a brown color, internally yellow, and, when frefh, juscy. 
Their talle is very fweet, combined with a flight degree of bitier, 
when long kept in the mouth. They are prepared for ufe by 
peeling them, cutting away all the fibres and fpoiled or mouldy 
parts. 

The powder of liquorice ufually fold is often mingled witli 
flower, and perhaps alfo with fubflances not quite fo whole- 
fome ; the bell fort is of a brownifh vellow color, the fine pale 
yellow being generally fophifticated, and it is of a very rich fweet 
tafle, much more agreeable than that of the frefh root. Its pre- 
dominant confiituents are faccharine and mucilaginous matter. 
Its only aclion is, therefore, that of a mild demulcent, and as fuch 
it is frequently ufed in catarrh, and in foroe ftomach complaints, 
which feem to arife from a deficiency of the natural mucus, which 
fhould defend the ftomach againft the acrimony of the food, and 
the fluids fecreted into it. 

On account of its bulk it is rarely exhibited in fubilance, but 
more irequently in infufion or decoftion. 

EXTRACTUM GLYCYRRHlZiE GLABRA, (Ed.) 

As this extract is never prepared by the apothecary, but com- 
monly imported from other countries, the Edinburgh College have 
inferted it in their lift oi Materia Medica. h is imported in cylin- 
drical rolls, covered with bay lenves. It fhould be perfectly black, 
brittle when cold, and break with a fmooth and gloffy fra&ure, 
have a fwee: tafte without empyreuma, and be entirely foiuble 
in water. It is prepared from the freih roots by cxpreffioH, de- 
coclion and infpiffation. 

The bell foreign extract of liquorice is prepared in Catalonia, 
but it is not fo pure or fo agreeable as the refined liquorice fold. 
in the fhops in fmall cylindrical pieces, not thicker than a goofe- 
quill. 

The extract pofTeffes the fame properties with the root, and is 
ufed for the formation of feveral kinds of troches. 

GRANATUM. (Lond. Dub.) See Punica* 

GRATIOLA OFFICINALIS. Htrba, (Ed.) 
Gratiola. Herba. (Lond.) 
Hedge hyffop. The plant. 

Willd.g. 49. Jp. l. — Diandria Mo rwgynia— Nat, oid. Per/wattc, 
G3"3 
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This is a perennial plant, a native of marfhy fituations in the 
fouth of Europe. It is gathered for ufe when in flower. It has 
no fmell, but a very bitter fomewhat naufeous talte. It is a draf- 
tic purgative and emetic, and a very powerful anthelmintic, but 
jis ufe requires caution. In fub fiance it may be given to the ex- 
tent of half a drachm, and in inlufion to three drachms. 

GUAJACUM OFFICINALE. Lignum, Gum mi refit, a. {Ed.) 

Guaiacum. Lignum. Co lex. Gumva refina. ( Lond.j Lignum, 
Gummi refina. [Dub.) 

Guaiac. The wood, bark and gum refin. 

V/illd.g. Sig.jp. 2.,—Decandria Aionogynia. — Nat. ord. Gruu 
Tiales. 

This tree is a native of the Weft Indies', where it grows to a 
middling fize. The wood is heavier than water, very hard, refi. 
nous, and of a greenilh black color. Its tafle is bitterifn, and 
when kindled it gives out a pleafan.t fmell. it is brought either 
in pieces, which are fomctirnes covered with a pale yellow albur- 
num, or already rafped, when by divifion its color appears 
greenilh, brown or yellow. The bark is thin, of an alh grey or 
blackifh color, and apparently compofed of feveral laminae. It 
|s lefs refinous than the wood. The refin exudes fpontaneoufly in 
tears, but is principally obtained by fawing the wood into billets* 
about three teet long, which arc then bored with an augre longi- 
tudinally. One end of thefe is laid upon a fire, fo that a calabafh 
may receive the melted refin, which runs through the hole as the 
wood burns. It may be alfo obtained by boiling the chips or 
fawings of the wood in water and muriate of foda. The refin 
fwims at the top, and may be fkimmed off. This refin has a 
brownifh yellow color externally ; when held againfl the light is 
tranf parent, breaks with a uniform fmooth mining fraclure, of a 
bluifh green color, pulverizable, powder of a white color, grad- 
ually becoming bluifh green, fufeable in a moderate heat, but not 
foftened by the heat of the fingers, fbluble in alcohol, infoluble in 
water, without proper fmell or tafte, but when thrown on hot coals 
diffufing an agreeable odor, and when fwallewed in a ftate of mi- 
nute divifion, caufing an infufferable burning and prickling in 
the throat. It therefore is not a gummy refin, but a pure refin. 
It is fometimes adulterated with colophony or common refin, but 
the fraud is eafily detected by the fmell of turpentine which they 
emit when thrown on live coals. 

Taken internally, guaiac commonly excites a fenfe of warmth 
in the ftomach, a drynefs of the mouth, with t'hirft. It increafes 
the heat of the body, and quickens the circulation. If the pa- 
tient be kept warm, it produces diaphqrefis ; if expofed freely to 
the air, an increaW flow of urine. In large dofes it is purgative. 
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Guaiac is a ufeful remedy, 

1. In rheumatifm and gout. 

2. Jn certain venereal lymptoms, as in foul indolent ulcers, 
and a thickened ftate of the ligaments or periofteum, re- 
maining after the body is reduced by a mercurial cotirfe. 
Guaiac will alfo fufpend the progrefs of fome of the fe- 
condary fymptoms, but it is totally incapable of eradicat- 
ing the difeafe. 

3. In cutaneous difeafes. 

4. In ozasna and fcrofulous affections of the membranes and 
ligaments. 

The wood is always exhibited in decoction, from the refintfus 
nature of the aftive conftituent of this fubftance. This cannot be 
a very active preparation, and the menftruum is totally incapable 
of diffolving, though it may fufpend a little of the refin. The de- 
co6tion of an ounce may be drunk in cupfuls in the courfe of a 
day. 

The refin may be exhibited, 

1. In fubftance, either made into pills, or fufpended in wa- 
ter in the form of an emulfion. In this way irom 1® to 
30 grains of the refin may be taken in the day. 

2. In folution ; in alcohol. About half an ounce of the tinc- 
ture, with three ounces of water, is a fudorific dofe for an 
adult, it he attend to keeping himfelf warm. 

3. Combined with an alkali. 

GUMMI ARABICUM. (Dub.) See Mimosa. 
GUMMI TRAGACANTHA. {Dub.) See Astragalus. 

HEMATOXYLIN CAMPECHIANUM. Lignum. {Ed.) 

IJtzmatoxylum. Lignum. {Lond. Dub.) 

Logwood tree. The wood. 

Willd.g. 830. Jp. 1. — Decandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Lo- 
mentacea. 

This tree was introduced from the Honduras into Jamaica, 
where it is now very common. The wood is firm, heavy, and of 
a dark red color. Its tafte is aflringent, with a perceptible de- 
gree of fweetnefs. It is principally ufed as a dye wood, but alfo 
with confiderable advantage in medicine. 

Its extract; is a very powerful aflringent, combined with mucil- 
age and perhaps fugar ; and is, therefore, ufeful in obftinate diar- 
rhoeas, and in chronic dyfentery. 

HELLEBORASTER. See Hellebores Foetidus. 
C^4 
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HELLEBORUS. 

JVilld.g. 1089. — Polyandria Polygynia. Nat.ord. Multifiliqucs. 

Sp. 2. Hellesorus Niger. Radix. (Ed. Land. Dub. J 

Mela mp < odium. 

Black Hellebore. The root. 

This plant is perennial, and grows wild in {he mountainous 
parts of Auftria, and on the Pyrennees and Appenines ; the ear- 
linefs of its flowers, which fometimes appear in December, has 
gained it a place in our gardens. 

The roots confilt of a black furrowed roundifh head, about the 
fize of a nutmeg, from which fhort articulated branches arife, 
fending out numerous corrugated fibres, about the thicknefs of a 
ftraw, from a fpan to afoot in length, deep, brown on the outfide, 
white, or yellowifh white within, and of an acrid, naufeous and 
bitterifh tafte, exciting a fenfe of heat and numbnefs in the 
tongue, and of a naufeous acrid frnell. Thefe fibres only are ufed 
in medicine, and the head and decayed parts are rejected. For 
the roots of the real black hellebore, the roots of the Adonis ver- 
nalis, Trolllus Europseus, A&aea fpicata, Aftrantia major, Helle- 
borus viridis fcetidus, Veratrum album, and Aconitum neomon- 
tanum, are often fubflituted. The laft is a moft virulent poifoa, 
and may be diftinguifhed by its roots being fufiform, or nearly 
globular, fending out numerous very brittle fibres, of a greyifh 
black or brown c6lor, as thick as a maa's finger, and repeatedly 
divided. But the fir re it way to avoid miftakes, is by the apothe- 
cary cultivating the plant itfelf in his own garden. 

In large dofes, hellebore is adraftic purgative ; in fmaller dofts 
it is diuretic, and emmenagogue. Its a£tive conftituent feems to 
be of a volatile nature ; for it lofes its virtues by keeping, and 
water diftilled from it has an acrid tafte. 

It is principally ufed as a purgative in cafes of mania, melan- 
choly, coma, dropfy, worms and pfora, and as an emmenagogue. 
But its ufe requires very great caution, for its efFecls are very un- 
certain, and affecTied by many circumftances. 

It is commonly exhibited in the form of extraS, although its 
activity be much diffipated by the preparation. Aninfufionor 
tin.fture certainly promife to be medicines of more uniform 
powers. Willdenow fays that the black hellebore of the ancients 
is his fifth fpecies, the Helleborus orientalis. 

Sp. 6. Helleborus Foetidus. 

Htlleborajier. Folium. (Lond.) 

Bears foot. The leaves. 

This fpecies is a native of England. It rennial, and grows, 

in fhady places, and under hedges. The leaves have an acrid, 
Litter, naufeous tafte, and uBpleafant fmell, efpecially when they 
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are frefh. When dried, they are frequently given as a domeftic 
medicine to deftroy worms; but they muft be ufed fparingly bes. 
ing fo violent in their operation that initances of their fatal ef- 
fects are recorded. 

HORDEUM DISTICH'ON. Semen omni cortice nuddtum. 
(Ed.) 

Hordeum di/iichum. Semina. [Dub.) Hordeum. Semen. (Land.) 

Barley. The feed. Pearl barley. 

Willa.g. 151. Jp- 3- Triandria Dygynia. — Nat. ord. Gramina. 

Bar ley is an annual plant, cultivated in almoft every country 
of Europe. Linnaeus fays that it is a native of Tartary, but with- 
out adducing fufficient proof. 

Pearl barley is prepared by grinding off the hufk of. rough bar- 
ley, and forming the grain into little round granules, which ap- 
pear of a kind of pearly whitenefs. In this Hate barley confills 
almoft folely of amylaceous matter, and when boiled forms an 
excellent article of nouriftiment ; while a decoction of it, proper- 
ly acidulated, is one of the beft beverages in acute difeafes. 

HYDRARGYRUM. fDub.J 

Hydrargyrus. ( ' Lond. Ed. J 

Mercury. Quickfilver. 

The general, chemical, and phyfical properties of this metal, 
have been already (165) enumerated. We fhall now treat of it 
more minutely, as forming an important article in the Materia 
Medica. 

It is found, 

I. In its metallic date : 

a. Uncombined. 

b. Alloyed with filvei. 

c. Alloyed with copper. 

d. Combined with fulphur, (Cinnabar.) 

e. Combined with hydroguretted fulphur, (TEthiops mine- 
rale.) 

II. Oxidized : 

a. Combined with muriatic acid. 

b. — ■ . fulphuric acid. 

There are confiderable mines of mercury in Hungary and in 
Spain ; and what is employed in England is principally import- 
ed from the former country. 

Mercury taken into the ftomach in its metallic ftate" has no ac- 
tion on the body, except what arifes from its weight or bulk. It 
is not poifonous as was vulgarly fuppofed, but perfectly inert. 

But in its various ftates of combination, it produces certain fen- 
fible effecls. It quickens the circulation, and increafesall the fe- 
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cretions and excretions. According to circumllances, the habit 
of the body or the patient, the temperature in which he is kept, 
the nature of the preparation, and the quantity in which it is ex- 
hibited, its effecls are indeed various ; it fometimes increafes one 
fecretion more particularly, fometimes another, but its molt char- 
afteriftic effeft is the increafed flow of faliva, which it generally 
excites if given in fufficient quantity. Its particular effects, and 
means oi producing each of them, will be noticed hereafter. 

From many motives, both laudable and culpable, mercury has 
been tortured into a greater variety of forms than any other arti- 
cle ot the Materia Medica. Of thefe Swediaur has given a 
complete table in the late addition or his works on the venereal 
difeafe. It is too long for infertion in thi« place ; we (hall there- 
fore give a fyftematic view of thofe mercurial preparations only 
which enter at lea ft one of the Britifh Pkarmacopceias. 

Mercury is exhibited, 

I. Purified by diftillation. 
Hydrargyrum purificatum. (Duh. Lond.) 

II. Oxidized in a imaller degree. 

a. By precipitation from its folution in nitrous acid, by am- 
monia. 

Oxidum hydrargyri cinereum. (Ed.) 
Pulvis hydrargyri cinereus. (Dub. J 

b. By trituration : 

1. With uncluous fubftances. 
Unguentum hydrargyri. (Ed.) 

— fortius. (Lond. Bub.) 

■ ■ ■ mitius. (Lond. Dub.) 

Emplaftrum ammoniaei cum hydrargyro. (Lond.) 

lithargyri cum hydrargyro. (Lond.) 

• hydrargyri. (Ed.) 

2. With faccharine fubftances. 
Pilulae hydrargyri. (Lond. Dub. Ed.) 

3. With carbonate of lime. 

Pulvis hydrargyri cum creta. (Lond.) 

III. Oxidized in a greater degree : 
1. By theaftion of heat and air. 

Hydrargyrum calcinatum. (Lond. Dub.) 
a. By the a£tion ol nitrous acid. 

Oxidum hydrargyri rubrum per oxidum nitricum. 

(Ed.) 
Hydrargyrum fub nitratum. (Dub.) 
Hydrargyria nitratus ruber. (Lond.) 
Unguentum oxidi hydrargyri rubri. (Ed.) 

IV. Oxidized and combined with acids : 
A. Oxidized in a fmaller degree. 
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1. With nitrous acid ; 

Unguentum hydrargyri nitrati. (Lond. Dub. Ed.) 

2. With fulpfiuric acid : 
Subfulphas hydrargyri. (Ed. J 
Hydrargyrum fubvitriolatum. (Dub.) 
Hydrargyrus vitriolatus. (Lond.) 

g. With muriatic acid : 
a. By fublimation. 

Submurias hydrargyri. (Ed.) 

Hydrargyrum muriatum mite fublimatum. (Dub.) 
Calomelas. [Lond.) 
h. By precipitation. 

Submurias hydrargyri praecipitatns. (Ed.) 
Hydrargyrum muriatum mite praecipitatum. (Dub.) 
Hydrargyrus muriatus mitis. (Lond.) 
4. With acetous acid : 

Acetis hydrargyri. (Ed.) 
Hydrargyrum acetatum. (Lond, Dub.) 
B. Oxidized in a greater degree. 

1. Muriate. * 
Murias hydrargyri. (Ed.) 
Hydrargyrus muriatus. (Lond.) 
Hydrargyrum muriatum corrofive. (Dub.) 

2. Submuriate with ammonia. 
Calx hydrargyri alba. (Lond.) 

V. Combined with fulphur : 

1. By trituration. 

Sulphuretum hydrargyri nigrum. (Ed.) 
Hydrargyrum fulphuratum nigrum. (Lond. Dub.) 

2. By fublimation. 

Hydrargyrum fulphuratum rubrum. (Lond. Dub.) 
Mercury, or fame of its preparations, is exhibited, 

1. As an errhine. The fubfulphate ot mercury. 

2. As a fialogogue. Mercury inalmoftany form. 

3. As a cathartic. The fubmuriate of Mercury, (calomel.) 

4. As a diuretic. The oxides, the muriate, and the fubmu- 
riate, combined with other diuretics. 

£. As a fudorific. Calomel conjoined with a fudorific re<r- 
iraen. 

6. As an emmenagogue, 

7. As an aflringent. Muriate of mercury. 

8. As a ftimulant. Muriate of mercury. 

9. As an antifpafmodic. 
lo. As an anthelmintic. 

With fome of thefe views, mercury is frequently exhibited, 
4. In febrile difeafes ; in obftinate agues. 
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2. In inflammatory difeafes ; in indolent and chronic inflam- 
mations, efpecially oi the glandular vifcera, as the liver, 
fpleen, &c. 

3. In exanthematous difeafes ; variola. 

4. In profluvia ; in dyfentery, 

g. In fpafmodic difeafes ; tetanus, trifmus, hydrophobia, &c. 

6. In cachectic difeafes; anafarca, afcites, hydrothorax, hy- 
drocephalus, &c. 

7. In impetigines ; fcrofula, fyphilis, lepra, icterus, &c. 

8. In local difeafes ; in caligo corneas, arnaurofis, gonor- 
rhoea, obftipatio, amenorrheca fupprefiionis, tumors of 
various kinds, herpes, tinea, pfora, &c. 

Mercury occafionally attacks the bowels, and caufes violent 
purging, even of blood. This effect is remedied by intermitting 
the ufe^ofthe medicine, and by exhibiting opium. 

At other times it 'is fuddenly determined to the mouth, and 
produces inflammation, ulceration, and an excefllve flow of faliva. 
In this cafe, too, the ufe of the mercury mud be difcontinued for a 
time ; while, according to Mr. Pearfon's advice, the patient 
fhould be freely expofed to a dry cold air, with the occafional ufe of 
cathartics, Peruvian bark, and mineral acids, and the afliduou* 
application of attringent gargles. On the other hand, the fudden 
fuppreflion of ptyalifm isnot without danger. It is moft frequent- 
ly caufed by cold liquids being taken into the flomach, or expo- 
fure to cold and moifture, while under the influence of mercury. 
The danger is to be obviated by the quick introduction of mercury, 
fo as to affect the gums, with the occafional ufe of the warm bath. 

Sometimes alfo a morbid condition of the fyflem occurs during 
a mercurial courfe, and which tends to a fatal iffue. Mr. Pearfon 
has termed it Erethifmus. It is characterized by great depreffions 
of flrength ; a fenfe of anxiety about the praecordia ; frequent fjgh- 
ing ; trembling, partial or univerfal ; a fmall, quick pulfe ; fome- 
times vomiting ; a pale contracted countenance ; a lenfe of cold- 
nefs, while the tongue is feldom furred, or the vital or natural 
functions much difordered. In this ftate a fudden or violent ex- 
ertion of mufcular power will fometimes prove fatal. To pre- 
vent dangerous confequences, the mercury muft be difcontinued, 
whatever may be the ftage, extent, or violence of the difeafe for 
which it has been exhibited, and the patient mu'fl expofe himfelf 
freely to a dry and cool air, in fuch a manner as fhall be attended 
with the leaft fatigue ; and in the cqurfe of ten or fourteen days, 
he will fometimes be fo far recovered that he may fafely refume 
the ufe of mercury. 

HYOSCYAMUS NIGER. Ihrba. Semen. (Ed.) 
Hyofcyamus. Herba. Semen. (Dub.) 
Black henbane. The herb and feeds. 
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Willi, g. 378.7^. I. — Pentandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Sola- 
naccct. 

M e n b an e is a biennial plant, which grows in great abundance 
in moft parts of JSritain. 

The ftnell of the hyofcyamus is firong and peculiar • and the 
leaves when bruifed emit fornevvhat of the odour of tobacco. This 
fmell is ftill flronger when the leaves are burnt ; and on burning 
they fparkle with a deflagration fomewhat refembling that of ni- 
tre ; but to the tafle they fhew no evident faline impregnation. 
When chewed, they are infipid, mild, and mucilaginous ; yet 
when taken to any great extent, they produce the moft alarming 
effects. They give the appearances of intoxication, attended with 
wild delirium, remarkable dilatation of the pupils ol the eyes, and 
convulfions. It often produces fweat, and fometimesan eruption 
of puftules over the fur face, and generally found fleep, fucceeded 
by ferenity of mind, and recruited vigor of the body ; but like 
the other narcotics, inflead of thefe, it fometimes gives rife 10 
vertigo, headach, and general uneafinefs. With particular indi- 
viduals it occafions vomiting, colic pains, a copious flow of urirte,, 
and fometimes purging. Upon the whole, like opium, it is a 
powerful anodyne ; and like cicuta, it is free from any conftipai- 
ing effect, having rather a tendency to move the b*lly. 

From thefe effects, it is not furprifing that hyofcyamus mould 
have been introduced into the practice of medicine ; and accord- 
ingly, it appears to have been ufed both externally and internally 
for a variety of purpofes. Several different fpeciej of the hyo- 
fcyamus were formerly employed, as appears from the writings 
of Diofcorides and others. Celfus, in particular, was very fond 
oi this medicine ; he ufed it externally as a coliyrium in cafes of 
ophthalmia ; he empolyed it topically for allaying the pain of 
toothach ; and he gave it internally, both with the view of miti- 
gating other pains, and of producing quiet fleep. 

For a considerable length of time, however, hyofcyamus fell aK 
moft into difufe ; but the employment of it has of late been reviv- 
ed by Dr. Stork of Vienna ; and it has been ufed both by him, 
and by many other practitioners in thofe cafes where an anodyne 
is requifite, and where an objection occurs to the ufe of opium, ft 
is employed tor refolving fwelling, and allaying pain in cafe: 
fcirrhus, under the torm of cataplafm of the leaves, or of a plaffer 
made from the oil of the feeds and power of the herb, with wax, 
turpentine, and other articles ; or oi ointment made of the powder 
of the leaves with hogs lard. In open ulcers, the powder of the 
leaves, fprinkled on the part, has often a good effect. ' 

An extract from the leaves, or from the feeds, is the form in 
which it is given internally ; but contrary to what happens with 
cicuta, the former appears to be the moft powerful. This extract 
has bren given with advantage in a variety ot nervous affections,. 
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as mania, melancholia, epilepfy, hyfteria, &c. ; in glandular fwell- 
lngs, in obftinate ulcerations ; and in every cafe where it is nec- 
effary either «b allay inordinate aflion, or mitigate pain. In ac 
complifliing thefe ends, it is often no lef* ufeful than Opium ; and 
it frequently fucceeds where opium produces very dilagreeable 
effefts. The dofe of this extract muft be accommodated to the 
circumftances of the cafe and of the patient ; and it has been in- 
creased from half a grain to half a drachm in the day ; for like 
opium, its influence is very much diminifhed by habit. 

HYPERICUM PERFORATUM. 

Hypericum. Flos. (Lond.) 

Common St. John's wort. The flower. 

Polyadelphia Polyandria. — Nat. ord. Afcyroideiz. 

•This plant is perennial, and grows wild in woods and unculti- 
vated places in Britain. Its tafte is rough and bitterifh, and its 
fmell difagreeable. It abounds with an effential oil, which is 
contained in fmall veficles in the growing plant. Thefe veficles, 
when viewed, by holding the plant between the eye and the light, 
refemble perforations ; and the eflential oil itfelf may be Separat- 
ed in confiderable quantity by diftillation. The flowering tops 
tinge expreffed oils of a red color, which very few vegetable fub« 
ltanees do. 

HYSSOPUS OFFICINALIS. Herb a. (Ed.) 

Hyjfopus. Folia. (Dub,) 

Hyffop. The herb. 

Willd. g. iog6.fp. i. — Didynamia Gymnofptrmia. — Nat. ord. 
Verticillatce. 

Hyssop is a perennial herb, which grows wild in Germany. 

The leaves of hyffop have an aromatic fmell, and a warm pung- 
ent tafte. Befides the general virtues of aromatics, they were 
formerly recommended in humoral afthmas, coughs, and other 
diforders of the breaft and lungs, and were faid to promote expec- 
toration. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA. [Lond. Dub.) See Accipenser. 

INULA HELENIUM. 

Enula campana. Radix. (Dub. Lond.) 

Elecampane. The root. 

Syngenejia Superflua. — Compojita radiatce. 

This is a very large downy perennial plant, fometimes found 
wild in moift rich foils. The root, efpecially when dry, has an 
agreeable aromatic fmell ; its tafte, on firft chewing, is glutinous, 
and a* it were, fomewhat rancid ; in a little time it difcovors an 
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aromatic bitternefs, which by degrees become! confiderably acrid 
and pungent. 

Its predominant conftituents are eflential oil, mucilage, and a 
little bitter extractive ; and it is therefore a gently ftimulating 
medicine, nearly fimilar in its aftion to angelica. The extraft is 
merely a flight bitter, as the eflential eil is totally diffipated in th« 
preparation. 

IPECACUANHA. (Lond. Dub. Ed.) See Cephaelis. 

IRIS. 

Willi, g. 97. Triandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Enfatce. 

Sp. 7. Iris Florentina. Radix. (Ed.) 

Iris. Radix. (Lond.) 

Florentine Oris. The root. 

This is a perennial plant, a native of the fouth of Europe. 
The dried roots are imported from Italy. They are white £tar- 
tifh, knotty, and have a very flightJy bitter tafle, and an agree- 
able fmell, refembling that of violets. They are only ufed as a 
perfume. 

Sp. 24. Iris Pseudacorus. 

Iris. Radix. (Dub. J 

Water flag. The root. 

This plant is perennial, and grows In great abundance by the 
brinks of rivers, and in other watery places : The root has an ac- 
rid tafte ; and when frefh, is ftrongly cathartic. The expreffed 
juice, given to the quantity of fixty or eighty drops every hour or 
two, and occafionally increafed, has been productive of very co- 
pious evacuations, after jalap, gamboge, and other ftrong purga- 
tives had proved ineffectual ; and it is in this form only that it is 
"ufed ; for by drying, it entirely lofes its purgative effects. 

We have here another proof of the neceflity of denominating 
the officinal vegetables by their fyflematic names ; for in Eng- 
land, Radix Iridis is a pleafant perfume, in Ireland a draftic 
purgative ; and as confutations are not unfrequently Cent from 
the one country to the other, ignorance of this circumftance might 
give rife to unpleafant confequences. 

ISIS NOBILIS. 

Ctrallium Rubrum. ( Lond. ) 

Red coral. 

Tn 1 s is the axis of a zoophyte of the order of oeratophy ta. It 
is found only in the Mediterranean Sea, and the fentient flefh is 
rubbed off by means of pumice ftone. The coral thus prepared is 
of a fcarlet or pale red color, and fufceptible of a high polift. 
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As an article in medicine, it is to be regarded merely as an indu- 
rated carbonate of lime; 

JALAPA. {Dub.) JALAPIUM. (Lend.) See Convol- 
vulus. 

JUGLANS REGIA. 

Juglans. FruBus Imrtiaturus. (Lond.) 

The walnut tree. The unripe fruit. 

Monoecia Polyandria. — Nat. ord. Amenlacecz. 

This beautiful tree, although a native of Perfia, grows to a 
very large fize, and produces ripe fruit in moll parts of England. 
The fruit eonfifts of a thick, flefhy, green, fmooth rind, which in- 
clofes the proper nut. When unripe, they have a peculiar fmell, 
and a bitterifh aftringent tafte. They have been fuppofed to pof- 
fefs tonic and anthelmintic virtues. The green rind has been cel- 
ebrated as a powerful antivenereal remedy ; but it pofTeffes no 
real antifyphilitic virtues, although it forms a very ufeful addi- 
tion to the compound decoction oi farfaparilla, where pains of the 
limbs and indurations of the membranes remain after the venere- 
al difeafe has been cured by mercury, and in many of thofe cuta- 
neous difeafes which are attended with aridity of the fkin. Ade- 
coftion of the green rind has alfo been recommended as a ufeful 
application to old ulcers, 

JUN1PERUS. 

Dioecia Monadelphia. — Nat. ord. Coniferct. 

Sp. Juniperus Communis. Bacccz. (Ed.) 

Juniperus. Bacccc, Cacumtn. (Lond.) Bacca. (Dub.) 

Juniper. The berries and tops. 

This is an ever green fhrub, growing on heaths and hilly 
grounds in all perts of Europe ; the berries are brought from 
Holland and from Italy. The Italian berries are in general reck- 
oned the beft. 

Juniper berries have a (Irong not difagreeable fmell, and a warm 
pungent fweet tafte, which if they are long chewed, or previoufly 
well bruifed, is followed by a bitterifh one*. 

Their predominant conftituents are effential oil, and a fweet 
mucilaginous matter. To the former of thefe they are indebted 
for their ftimulating, carminative, diaphoretic, and diuretic pro- 
perties. They are moft commonly ufed in the form of infufion, 
as a diuretic drink in dropfy. The effential oil may be feparated 
by diftillation. It potTeffes the fame properties in a higher [de- 
gree, and imparts them to ardent fpirits. The peculiar flavor, 
and well known diuretic effe£ls of Hollands, are owing to the oH 
of juniper. 

The decocVion and extracl are very inert preparations. 
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Every part of the plant contains the fame effential oil ; there- 
fore an infufion of the tops is likewife diuretic. The wood, alfo, 
was formerly officinal. 

In warm countries a refin exudes from the juniper tree. It is 
called fandarac, and is often mixed with maftich. 

Sp. Juniperus Lyci a. Gummirtfina. (Ed.) 

Olibanum. Guimni reftna. (Lond. Dub.) 

Olibanum. A gum refin. 

Olibanum is principally collected in Arabia, and brought from 
Mecca to Cairo, from whence it is imported into Europe. It con- 
fids of tranfparcnt brittle grains of different fizes, not larger than 
a chefnut, of a red or yellow color, having little tafte, and a pe- 
culiar aromatic fmell. It is entirely foluble in alcohol, forms a 
milky fluid when triturated with water, is not fufible, but in- 
flammable, and burns with an agreeable fmell. It is the frankin- 
cenfe of the ancients ; and the diffufion of its vapor around the 
altar ftill forms part of the ceremonies of the Greek and Roman 
Catholic churches. 

Sp. Juniperus Sabin a. Folia. (Ed. J 

Sabina. Folium. (Load. Dub.) 

Savine. The leaf. 

This is an evergreen fhrub, a native of Siberia and Tartary, 
but not unfrequent in our gardens. The leaves have a bitter, 
acrid, biting tafte, and a ftrong difagreeable fmell ; diflilled with 
water, they yield an effential oil, in confiderable quantity. 

Savine is a warm ftimulating medicine, capable of producing 
diaphorefis, and increafingall the fecretions, but apt to excite hae- 
morrhagyi efpecially from the uterus. It is alfo recommended as 
an anthelmintic, and faid to be very efficient in the cure of the gout. 

Internally, a conferve of the frefh leaves is exhibited in dofes 
of from half a drachm to a drachm. 

Externally, the leaves are applied in the form of powder or in- 
fiifion, to warts, carious bones, and old ulcers ; and in cafes of 
gangrene, pfora, and tinea. The effential oil is a very aftive re- 
medy. 

K^EMPFERIA ROTUNDA. 

Ztdoaria. Radix. (Lond.) 

Round Zedoary. The root. 

Willd. g. 12. fp. 2. Mowindria Monogynia. — Nat. ord, Scita- 
toineoz. 

This is a perennial plant, a nam**; of India. The roots are 
about an inch long, fomewhat rough on the furface, and often ter- 
minate in a point. They correfpond in fenfible qualities with 
the roots of the amomum zedoaria, but are not fo ftrong. By 
R 
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fome, indeed, they are fuppofed to be produced from the fame 
plant, and that the round zedoary is the upper, and the longze- 
doary the under part of the root. 

KINO. Gummi refina. (Ed.) Refina. fLond. Dub. J 

Gwnmi rubrum afiringens Gambienfe. 

Kino is brought to us from Africa, in amorphous pieces of va- 
rious fizes, to which the leaves of fome arundiaaceous plant are 
often found adhering on the outfide. It is of a dark red color, 
hard, but fo brittle that it may be eafily rubbed to powder be- 
tween the fingers. Its fracture is mining, and its texture often 
cellular. It has no fmell; when chewed it fir ft crackles between 
the teeth, then flicks to them, and is afterwards diffolved in the 
faliva, to which it gives .a reddifh black color. Its tafte is then 
perceived to be very aftringent, with a flight degree of fubfequent 
fweetnefs. It does not melt, and it burns with difficulty. It is 
very foluble both in water and in alcohol. The folutions are col- 
ored and tranfparent, ftrike an intenfely black color with ful- 
phate of iron, and form a white tenacious precipitate in a folution 
of ifinglafs. Its powder has a deep red color. 

From its folubility in water, it is evident that the London and 
Dublin Colleges err in denominating it a refin ; and we appre- 
hend that the Edinburgh College is not correct in calling it gum- 
refin. The exact nature of the gum refins is not perfectly under- 
ftood, but they feem in general to poffefs the following properties : 
Their fmell is often powerful, and their tafte never aftringent ; 
they are either fufible, or foftened by heat, and burn readily ; they 
are partially foluble in alcohol and in water ; their watery folu- 
tion is opaque ; their alcoholic folution, on the contrary, is tranf- 
parent, but it is decompofed, and rendered milky, by mixing it 
with water, although there is no precipitation, or it takes place 
very flowly. Thefe folutions neither ftrike a black color with 
fulphateof iron, nor precipitate gelatine. On diftillation they 
afford effential oil. The gum refins all derive their origin from 
the natural juices of the vegetables which afford them. They ei- 
ther exude fpontaneoufly from them, by burfting the veffels in 
which they are contained, or flow from incifions made intention- 
ally into them, and afterwards harden by expofure to the fun and 
air. They therefore, generally have a rounded form, whence they 
are often called Tears ; and their fracture is compact, and never 
cellular. 

From the total diflimilarity of character, therefore, it appears 
evident to us, that this is not a gum refin ; but we will venture 
a ftep farther, and fay that it is an aftringent extract, obtained by 
decoction and evaporation. We ground this opinion upon the co- 
incidence of the chemical properties of kino, with thofe of other 
aftringent extracts ; upon the fact, that part of the kino of com- 
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merce, not diftinguifhable from the African kino, is imported 
from Jamaica, and is known to be the extract of an aflringent 
bark ; upon the very ftriking refemblance of this in every partic- 
ular with the extract of Swietenia febrifuga, fent by Dr. Rox- 
burgh from the Eaft Indies ; and upon the cellular texture of 
kino, which it could only acquire by the aclion of heat. All thefe 
proofs, however ftrong, would be overturned, if Dr. Fothergill's 
account of the origin ot kino, which has been adopted by all the 
writers on materia medica fince his time, were correct. But there 
is no evidence whatever, that the gum dragon, mentioned by 
Moor as obtained by incifions made into the pau de fatigue, is the 
fame with kino ; while, on the contrary, the very impertetl de- 
fcription he gives of his gum dragon, renders it almofl certain 
that it is not kino. 

Kino, therefore, in our opinion, fhould be confidered as an ex- 
tract, from the probable manner of its preparation-. In its chemi- 
cal properties, it is almoft pure tannin (260) and in its medical 
properties, it is a hmple aftringent. 

It is a powerful remedy in obftinate chronic diarrhoeas and dy- 
fenteries ; in all paffive hasmorrhagies, efpecially from the uterus ; 
in fluor albus ; and in difeafes arifing from laxity of the folids. 

It is exhibited internally, in dofes of from ten to thirty grains, 
in fubftance, or diffolved in diluted alcohol. 

Externally, it is appiied as a flyptic, to check hasmorrhagies 
from wounds or ulcers, and to diminifh the discharge of fanious 
or ichorous matter from ill conditioned ulcers. 

LACTUCA VIROSA. Folio. (Ed.) 

Strong fcented or wild lettuce. The leaves. 

Syngenefia cequahs. — Nat. ord. Compojilct femiflofculojk. 

This plant is biennial, and grows wild on rubbifh and rough 
banks, in many places in this country. 

It fmells ftrongly of opium, and refembles it in fome of its ef- 
fects ; and its narcotic power, like that of the poppy heads, re- 
fides in its milky juice. An extracl, prepared from the exprefT- 
ed juice of the leaves of the plant, gathered when in flower, is 
recommended in fmall dofes in dropfy. In dropfies of long (land- 
ing, proceeding from vifceral obftruflions, it has been given to 
the extent of half an ounce a day. It is faid to agree with the 
ftomach, to quench third, to be gently laxative, powerfully diu- 
retic, and fomewhat diaphoretic. Plentiful dilution is allowed 
during its operation. Dr. Collin of Vienna afferts, that out of twen- 
tyfour dropfical patients, all but one were cured by this medicine. 

LADANUM. {Lond.) See Cistus. 

LAPIS CALAMINARIS. {Dub.) See Zincum. 
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LAURUS. 

Willd. g. 798. Enncandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. OUracecc. 

Sp. 1. Laurus Cinnamomum. Cortex. (Ed. J 

Cinnamomum. Cortex et ejus oleum ejfentiale. (Lond. Dyk.) 

The cinnamon tree. The bark and its eflential oil. 

This beautiful and valuable tree is native in Ceylon, where it 
was guarded with unremitting jealoufy by the Dutch, that they 
Slight monopolize the commerce of its productions. They failed, 
however, in the attempt ; and cinnamon trees are found, not oniy 
in other parts of the Eaft Indies, but alfo in Jamaica, and other 
iflands of the Weft Indies. 

Cinnamon is the inner bark of this tree. It is of a reddifh co- 
lor, light, very thin, rolled up in long quills of a fragrant de- 
lightful, fmell, and an aromatic pungent tafte, with fome aftrin- 
gency. Its fraclure is fplintery. The Dutch were accufed of 
deteriorating their cinnamon by mixing it with a proportion of real 
cinnamon, but which had been deprived of its eflential oil by dif- 
tillation. This fraud could only be detected by the weaker fmell 
and tafte. It is alfo often mixed with caflia bark. This laft 
is eafily diftinguilhable by its breaking over fmooth, and by its 
flimy mucilaginous tafle, without any thing of the roughnefs of 
the true cinnamon. Cinnamon is a very elegant and ufeful aro- 
matic, more grateful both to the palate and ftomach than mofl 
©ther fubftances of this clafs. 

Like other aromatics, its efFe£ls are flimulating, heating, flo- 
machic, carminative, and tonic ; but it is rather ufed as an adjunft 
to other remedies, than as a remedy itfelf. 

The eflential oil of cinnamon has a whitifh yellow color, a 
pungent burning tafte, and the peculiar fine flavor of cinnamon in 
a very great degree. It fhould fink in water, and be entirely fol- 
uble in alcohol. It is principally prepared in Ceylon. 

It is one of the moft powerful ftimulants we poflefs, and is- 
fometimes ufed as a cordial in cramps of the ftomach and in fyn- 
cope ; or as a ftimulant in paralyfis of the tongue, or to deaden 
the nerve in toothach. But it is principally ufed as an aromatic, 
to cover the lefs agreeable tafte of other drugs. 

Sp. 2. Laurus Cassia. Cortex. Flores nondum explicitly Ed.) 

Coffin Lignea. Cortex. [Dub.) 

The caffla tree. The bark and flower buds gathered before 
tliey open. 

This tree is very fimilar to the former. The bark, which is 
imported from different psarts of the Eaft Indies and from China, 
has a very exacl: refemblance to the cinnamon. It is diftinguifti- 
afele from the cinqarnoji, by being of a thicker and coarfer ap- 
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pcarance, and by its breaking fhort and fmooth, while the cinna- 
mon breaks fibrous and flrvery. 

It rcfcmbles cinnamon (till more exaftly in its aromatic flavor 
thaa in its external appearance, and feems only to differ from it 
in being fomewhat weaker, in abounding more with a mucilagin- 
ous matter, and in being lefs aflringent. 

Caffia buds are the flower buds which are gathered and dried 
before they expand. They have the appearance of a nail, con- 
fining of a round head, about the fize of a peppercorn, furrour.d- 
ed with the imperfect hexangular corolla, which gradually termin- 
ates in a point. They have a brown color, and the fmell and tafle 
of cinnamon. 

Both the bark and buds of caffia pofTefs the fame properties 
with cinnamon, though in an inferior degree. * 

The bark is very frequently, and fometimes unintentionally 
fubftituted for the more expenfive cinnamon ; and the produfts 
obtained from caffia bark and buds by dift illation, are in no re- 
fpe£t inferior to thofe prepared from cinnamon. 

^.3. LaurusCamphora. Camphora. (Ed.) 

Camphora. (Lond.J Refina. (DubJ 

Camphor tree. Camphor. 

The camphor laurel grows in great abundance, and to a very 
confiderable fize, in the forefts of Japan. It is not uncommon in 
green houfes in England. Every part of the tree fmells flrongly 
of camphor, which is obtained from the trunk, tranches, and root 
by diflillation. They are cut down into fmall pieces, and put 
into a ftill with a quantity of water. After the water has been 
kept boiling forty eight hours, the camphor is found adhering to 
the ftraw with which the head of the ftill is lined. In this frate 
it is imported by the Dutch, and is called crude camphor. It is 
very impure, confifting of fmall brownifh or dirty grey grains, 
mixed with flraw, wood, hair, and other impurities. From thefe 
it is purified in Holland, by a fecond fublimation in glafs veffels ; 
being previoufly mixed with quicklime, to combine with, and 
prevent any empyreumatic oil with which it may be contaminat- 
ed from fubliming, while the camphor concretes in the upper 
part of the veffel into cakes, convex on the one fide, and concave 
on the other, about two or three inches thick, thinner at the 
edges, and generally perforated in the middle. 

Pure camphor is lighter than water, very white, pellucid, fome- 
what uncluous to the touch, brittle, yet tough and elaftic, fo as to 
be fcarcely pulverizable ; fbining in its fra&ure, and cryflalline 
in its texture ; of a bitterifh, aromatic pungent tafle, yet accom- 
panied with a fenfe ofcoolnefs ; of a ftrong and very penetrating 
fmell ; very volatile, inflammable, burning entirely away with- 
out leaving any coal or allies ; capable of combining with the 
P-3 
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fixed and volatile oils, refins and balfams ; foluble in rJcohol, 
ether, and the concentrated fulphuric, nitric, and acetic acids ; 
feparable from thefe alcoholic and acid folutions by water, infolu- 
ble in water, alkalies, and the weaker acids; decompofable by 
heat ; when mixed with alumina being converted into an cffentijl 
oil and charcoal, and bv treating it with nitric acid, which acidi- 
iies it, producing camphoric acid. 

But the production of camphor is not confined to the laurus 
camphora, although it furnifhes almoft all the camphor of com- 
merce ; it is found in very great purity in the interftices among 
the woody fibres of an unknown tree in Borneo ; it is alfo con- 
tained in the roots of the laurus cinnamomum and caffia, Alpi- 
nia galanga, amomum zedoaria, &x. ; in the feeds of the amo- 
mum cardamomum, piper cubeba, &c. ; and in many indigenous 
plants, as in the thymus ferpyllum and vulgaris, juniperus com- 
munis, rofmarinus officinalis, falvia officinalis, mentha piperita, 
See. and may be feparated from the efTential oils of rofemary, la- 
vender, marjoram and fage. It is therefore now univerfally con- 
fidered as a peculiar principle of vegetables, and notasarcfin, 
as flated by the Dubiin College. 

Camphor is a very a£tive fubftance when taken into the ftom- 
ach. It increafes the heat of the body confiderably, and gives a 
tendency to diaphorefis, but without quickening the pulfe. At 
firfl it raifes the fpirits, but produces a fubfequent depreffion; and 
it facilitates voluntary motion. Inexccflive dofes it caufes fyn- 
cope, anxiety, retchings, convulfions, and delirium. Thefe vio- 
lent effects of camphor are mofl effectually counteracted by opium, 

In a morbid ftate of the body, camphor allays inordinate aftions. 
When the pulfe is hard and contracted, it renders it fuller and 
fofter. It removes fpafms, and flitting pains arifing from fpafms ; 
and in delirium, when opium fails of procuring fleep, camphor 
will oiten fucceed. It is alfo faid to correft the bad effects of 
opium, mezereon, cantharides, and the draiiic purgatives and diu- 
retics. 

The mofl general indication for the ufe of camphor, is the lan- 
guor or oppreffion of the vis vita. It may therefore be given 
with advantage. 

i. In all febrile difeafes of the typhoid type, efpecially when 
attended with delirium. 

2. In inflammations with typhoid fever, as in fbme cafes of pe- 
ripneumonia and rheumatifm. 

3. In eruptive difeafes, to favor the eruption, or to bring it 
back to the fkin, if from any caufe it has fuddeniy receded, 
as in fmallpox, mealies, &c. 

4. In many fpafmodic difeafes, efpecially mania, melancholy, 
epiiepfy, hyfteria, chorea, hiccough, &c. 
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5. In indolent local inflammations, not depending upon an in- 
ternal caufe, to excite aftion in the part. 

As from its great lightnefs it is apt to fwim upon the contents 
of the flomach, and to occafion pain at its upper orifice, it is ne- 
ceflary that it be always exhibited in a ftate of minute divifion. 
In order to reduce it to powder, it muff, be previoufly moiftened 
with a little alcohol. It may then be given, 

1. In powder, with fugar, magnefia, and nitrate of potafs. 

2. In pills, with the fetid gums and macilage. 

3. In folution, in alcohol, oil, or acetic acid. 

4. Sufpended in the form of an emulfion, by means of muci- 
lage, fugar, yolk of egg, almonds, vinegar, &c. 

Internally it may be given in fmall dofes, of from one to five 
grains, repeated at fhort intervals, as its effecls are very tranfient, 
or in large dofes, not under twenty grains. 

Sp. 10. Laurus Nobilis. Folia. Baccx. Baccarum oleum 
Jixum. (Ed.) 

Laurus. Folium. Bacca. (Lond.) 

Bay tree. The leaves, berries, and expreffed oil of the berries 1 . 

This tree is a native of the fouth of Europe, but bears the 
winters of this climate perfectly well. Both leaves and berries 
contain a confiderable quantity of effential oil, which renders 
them aromatic, ftimulating fubftances. 

The berries are generally brought from the Mediterranean, and 
are more pungent than the l«aves. In Spain and Italy a confid- 
erable quantity of oil is obtained by expreffion from the frefh ber- 
ries. It has a green color, and ftrong aromatic tafte and fmefl. 
As it therefore is not a fixed oil, but a mixture of fixed and effen- 
tial oil, and as its peculiar properties depend entirely on the pre- 
fence of the latter, it is incorrectly ftated to be a fixed oil by the 
Edinburgh College. It fhould rather have been denominated, 
from the mode of its preparation, an expreffed oil. 

It is only ufed externally as a ftimulant. 

5^.34. LaurusSassafras. Lignum, radix, ejusque cortex. 
(Ed.) 

Sa/fafras. Lignum, radix, ej usque cortex. (Lond. J Lignum 
radix eorumque cortex. (Dub.) 

Saffafras. The wood, root and bark. 

This tree is a native of North America, and is cultivated in 
Jamaica. It is the root which is commonly employed. It is 
brought to us in long branched pieces. It is foft, light, and of a 
fpongy texture; of a rufty white color ; of a ftrong, pleafant 
fmell, refembling that of fennel ; and a fweetifh aromatic fub- 
acrid tafje. The bark is roughs of a brown afh color on the out- 
fit 4 
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fide, and ferrugineous color within ; fpongy and divifible into 
layers, and of a ftronger tafte and fmell than the wood. 

Saffafras contains much effential oil, and is therefore a gently 
Simulating, heating, fudorific and diuretic remedy. 

It is bed given in infufion, The decoaion and extraQ arc 
mere bitters, as the oil is dhfipated by the preparation. 

The effential oil may be obtained feparate by diflillation. It 
is of a whitifh, yellow color, and finks in water. It is highly ftim- 
ulating and heating, and muft be given only in very fmaU dofes. 

LAVANDULA SPICA. Spica* flortntes. {Ed.) 

Lavandula. Flos. (Lond.) Lavandula. Florts. (Dub) 

Lavender. The flowering fpikes. 

Willd.g. 1099. Jp. 1. Didynamia Gymnofpermia. — Nat. ord. 
Verticillatce. 

Lavender is a well known fmall, fhrubby, perennial plant, a 
native of the fouth of Europe, but frequently cultivated in our 

gardens for the fake of its perfume. There are two varieties. 

The flowers of both have a fragrant agreeable fmell, and a warm, 
pungent, bitterifh tafte ; the broad leaved fort is the ftrongeft in 
both refpecls, and yields in diflillation thrice as much effential 
oil as the other ; its oil is alfo hotter and fpecifi,cally heavier ; 
hence, in the fouthern parts of France, where both kinds grow 
wild, this only is ufed for the diflillation of what is called Oil of 
Spike. The narrow leaved is the fort commonly met with in our 
gardens. 

Lavender is a warm ftimulating aromatic. It is principally ufed 
a,5 a perfume. 

LEONTODON TARAXACUM. Etrba. Radix. (Ed.) 

Taraxacum. Radix. Herba. (Lond.) Radix. Fclia/(Dub.) 

Dandelion. The root and leaves. 

Syngenefia JLqualis.—Nat. ord. Compcfilctfemijlojculofa. 

This perennial plant is very common in grafs fields and un- 
cultivated places. The whole plant contains a bitter, milky 
juice, which, however, is moll abundant in the roots before the 
flower flem fhoots. The bitternefs is deftroyed by drying, and, 
therefore, the recent roots only fhould be ufed. Its vulgar name 
Pifs a bed, fhows a popular belief of its polTeffing diuretic prop- 
erties ; and it was lately a very fafhionable remedy in Germany, 
and given in the form of an expreffed juice or decoftion, or ex- 
tract prepared from either of them, To us it feems merely a 
mucilaginous bitter. 

LILIUM CANDIDUM. 
Lilium album. Radix. (Dub.) 
The white lily. The root, 
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Willd. g. 127. [p. 3. Hexandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Lihacecr. 
The while lily is a perennial, bulbous rooted plant, a native 
ol the fouth of Europe, and cultivated in our gardens for the 
beauty of its flowers. The mucilaginous root is fometimes ufed 
as a poultice; but it poffeffes no advantage over the poultices 
formed of any vegetable farina. 

LLVEON. (Lond.Dub.J See Citrus.. 

LI NUM. 
'Wtlld. g. 590. Pentandria Pentagynia. Nat. ord. Gruinales. 

Sp. 1. Linum Usitatissimum. Semen, rjufque oleum fix- 
urn. [Ed.) 

Linum. Semen. (Lond. Ed.) 

Common flax. The feed, and oil exprelTed from the feed. — 
Linfeed, and linfeed oil. 

In is valuable annual plant, is /aid to have come originally 
from thofe parts oi Egypt which are expofed to the inundations 
of the Nile. It now grows wild among our fields, in the fouth of 
England, and many other parts of Europe, and is cultivated in 
iarge quantities. 

Linfeed contains about one fifth of mucilage, and one fixth of 
fixed oil. They are therefore confidered as emollient, and de- 
mulcent. The entire feeds are only ufed in cataplafms. 

The mucilage refides entirely in the fkin, and is feparated by 
infufion or decoclion. The infufion is ufed as a perioral drink, 
and in ardor urinal, nephritic pains, and during the exhibition of 
corrofive fublimate. 

The oil is feparated by expreffion. It is one of the cheapefl 
fixed oils ; but is generally rancid and naufeous, and unfit for in- 
ternal ufe. 

The cake which remains after the expreffion of the oil, contains 
the farinaceous and mucilaginous part of the feed, and is ufed in 
fattening cattle, under the name of Oil cake. 

Sp. 26. Lin um Catharticum. IJerba. (Dub.) 

Purging flax. 

This is an annual plant, found wild on dry meadows and paf- 
tures in Britain. Its virtue is exprelTed in its title ; an infufion 
in water or whey of a handful of the frefh herb, or a dram of 
them in fubflance when dried, are faid to purge without incon- 
venience. 

LITHARGYRUS. [Dub.) See Plumbum. 

LOBELIA SYPHILITICA. Radix. (Ed.) 
Lobelia. The root. 
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Syngenefia Monogamia. — Nat. ord. Campanactz: 
This plant grows in moid places in Virginia, and bears our 
winters. It is perennial, has an erect ftalk three or four feet high, 
blue flowers, a milky juice, and a rank fmell. The root confifts 
of white fibres about two inches long, refembles tobacco in tafte, 
which remains on the tongue, and is apt to excite vomiting. 

Dr. Barton fays, that it is confiderably diuretic, and Mr. Pear- 
fon found, that it generally difagreed with the flomach, aud fel- 
dom failed oi affefting the bowels as a flrong cathartic. It certain, 
ly pofTefres no power of curing fyphilis ; even the Indians, when 
they have the difeafe, are glad of an opportunity of applying to 
the whites. 

LUJULA. {Lond.) See Oxalis. 

MAGNESIA VITRIOLATA. (Lond. Dub.) See Sul- 
phas Magnesia. 

MAJORANA. '{Lond. D u b.) SeeOraGANUM. 

MALVA SYLVESTRIS. Herba. Florcs. (Ed.) 

Malva. Folium. Flos. (Lond. J 

Willd. g. 1290. fp. 43. Monaddphia Potyandria. — Nat. ord. 
Columniferce. 

Common Mallow. The leaves and flowers. 

This is an annual plant, common in Britain, under hedges, 
near footpaths, and among rubbifh. 

The whole plant abounds with mucilage. The leaves were 
formerly of fome efteem, in food, for loofeningthe belly ; at pre- 
fent, deco&ions of them are fometimes employed in dyfenteries, 
heat, and fharpnefs of urine, and in general for obtunding acri- 
monious humors ; their principal ufe is in emollient glyflers, cat- 
aplafms, and fomentations. 

MANNA. SeeFRAXiNus. 

MARRUBIUM VULGARE. Her ha. {Ed. Lond.) Folia. 
(Dub. J 

White horehound. The leaves. 

Willi, g. nj u fp. 8. Didynamia Gymnofpermia.—Nat.ord. 
* erticillatoz. 

This is a perennial plant which grows wild on road fides and 
among rubbifh. The leaves have a very ftrong, not difagreeable 
Imell, and a roughifh very bitter tafte. They promote the fluid 
iecretions in general, and liberally taken, loofen the belly. 
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MARUM SYRIACUM. (Lond. Dub.) See T.jlucrium. 
MASTICHE. SeePisTACiA. 

MEL. (Lond. Dub. Ed.) 

Honey. 

This is a well known fub fiance, and although it is moll prob- 
bly of vegetable origin, we do not procure it in any quantity 
except as an animal excretion, from the bee, (apis meJlifica.) This 
indullrious in feci, in the fummer time flies from flower to flower 
to collect the fweet juice fecreted in them. When fufficiemly 
loaded it returns to its hive, where it depofits it, as a winter's 
fupply in the cells of the comb it had prepared of wax to receive 
it. What change it undergoes in the body of the infeci is un- 
known ; but it is certain, that honey varies very much, according 
to the nature of the plants from which it is collected. In fome 
fituations, where poifonous plants abound, it is even deleterious. 

The befl honey is that which is freeft from color, and contains 
the iargeft grains when it concretes. For medical ufe, it mould 
alfo be as tree of flavor as poffible. That obtained from young 
bees, and which flows fpontaneoufly from the combs, is the pureft 
and fineft, and is known by the name of Virgin honey. When 
feparated from the wax by expreffion, it is lefs pure ; and there is 
another fort flill inferior, obtained by heating the combs before 
they are put into the prefs. 

Honey confifts principally of fugar, but it alfo probably con- 
tains mucilage and an acid, and is often impregnated with the ef- 
fential oil of the flowers from which the bees have gathered it. 

From the earlieft ages it has been employed as a medicine. 
Befides the general properties of faccharine bodies, it pofTefTes 
others peculiar to itfelf, probably depending on the prefence of 
an acid. For internal ufe, fugar is always to be preferred, as 
honey in fome conflitutions produces gripes and colic pains. 
From its ftimulus, however, it forms an excellent gargle, and fa- 
cilitates the expectoration of vifcid phlegm, and is fometimes em- 
ployed as an emollient application to abfeeffes, and as a detergent 
to ulcers. 

MELALEUCA LEUCADENDRON. Oleum volatile. (Ed. J 

Cajeputaofficinarum. 

The Cajeput tree. The eflential oil. 

Polyadelpkia Polyandria. — Nat.ord. Hefperidece. 

The tree which furnifhes the cajeput oil is frequent on the 
mountains of Amboyna, and other Molucca iflands. it is obtain- 
ed by diflillation from the dried leaves of the fmaller of two 
varieties. It is prepared in great quantities, efpecially in the Ifl- 
anJ of Banda,and fent to Holland in copper flafks. As it comes 
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to us it is of a green color, very limpid, lighter than water, of a 
ftrong fmell, refembling camphor, and a flrong, pungent tafle, like 
that of cardamons. It burns entirely away, without leaving any 
refiduum. It is often adulterated with other eflential oils, colored 
with the refin of the milfoil. In the genuine oil, the green color 
depends on the prefence of copper ; for when rectified it is color- 
lefs. 

Like other aromatic oils it is highly flimulating, and is princi- 
pally recommended in hyfteria.epilepfy, flatulent colic, and para- 
lyfis of the tongue. The dofe is from one to four drops on a lump 
of fugar. 

It is applied externally where a warm and peculiar flimulus is 
requifite ; it is employed for reftoring vigor after luxations and 
fprains, and for eafing violent pain in gouty and rheumatic cafes, 
in tooth ach and fimilar affeclions. 

MELISSA OFFICINALIS. Folia. (Ed.) 

Melijfa. Mcrba. fLond.J 

Balm. The leaves. 

JVilld.g. 1118. /p. 1. DidynamiaGymnofpermia. — Nat.ord. 
Verticillatce. 

Balm is a perennial plant, which grows wild on the Alps and 
Pyrennees, and is frequently cultivated in our gardens. It has a 
pleafant fmell, fomewhat of the lemon kind ; and a weak, rough- 
ifli aromatic tafle. The young flioots have the ftrongefl flavor ; 
the flowers, and the herb itfelf when old, or produced in very 
moid rich foils or rainy feafons, are much weaker both in fmell 
and taite. 

It is principally ufed in the form of a watery infufion, which is 
drunk in the manner of tea. 

MELOE VESICATORIUS. fEd.J 

Cantkaris. [Lond.) Cantharides. (Dub. J 

Infefta, Coleoptera, Veficantia. Lytla vijicatoria. Fabricii. 

THESEinfefts have a longifh, green and. gold fhining body, 
with flexible green ftriped elytra, which cover the whole back 
of the body, and under which are their brown membranous 
wings. On their head they have two black articulated feelers. 
They are found on the fraxinus, fambucus, falix, liguftrum, Sec. 
in Spain, Italy, France and Germany. The largefl come from 
Italy, but the Spanifh cantharides are preferred. They are gath- 
ered by making the trees on which they are found, and catching 
them on a-cloth fpread beneath it. They are then killed by the 
fumes of vinegar, and dried carefully in a ftove. The Melolontha 
vitis is fometimes found mixed in confiderable numbers with 
the cantharides. They are eafily diftinguifhed by their almoft 
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fquarc body, and as probably they do not flimulate the fkin, they 
fhould be picked out before the eantharides are powdered. 

Cantharides have a peculiar naufeous fmell, and an extremely 
acrid, burning tafte. Taken internally, they often occafton a dis- 
charge ot blood by urine, with exquifite pain ; if the dofe be con- 
fiderable, they feem to inflame and exulcerate the whole inteftinat 
canal ; the {tools become mucous and purulent ; the breath fetid 
and cadaverous ; intenfe pains are felt in the lower belly ; the pa- 
tient faints, grows giddy, delirious, and dies. Applied to the 
fkin, they firil inflame, and afterwards excoriate the part, railing 
a more perfect, blifter than any of the vegetable acrids, and oc- 
cafioning a more plentiful difcharge of ferum. But even the ex- 
ternal application of cantharides is often followed by a flrangury, 
accompanied with thirft and feverifh heat. 

The inconveniences arifing from the ufe of cantharides, wheth- 
er taken internally, or applied externally, are bed obviated by 
drinking plentifully of bland emollient liquids, fuch as milk, 
emulfions, &c. The fpecific property of counteracting cantha- 
rides afcribed to camphor, has no foundation. 

The aftive conftituent of cantharides is not well afcertained. 
It is not diffipated by keeping for any length of time, and does 
not rife in diftillation. It is foluble in alcohol and in water. 
Gren and Hagen, both great authorities, fay, indeed, that it is in- 
foluble in v.ater ; but both the London, Dublin and Edinburgh 
Colleges, prepare an ointment from the watery infufion. 

The internal ufe of cantharides is at all times doubtful, and re- 
quires the moft prudent management. They have, however, been 
lometimes employed with fuccefs in dropfy, and in difeafes of the 
urinary organs, arifing from debility. They are given in fubftance 
in very fmall dofes, or in tincture. 

Applied externally, they are one of our befl and moft power- 
ful remedies. By proper management, they may be regulated {&. 
as to aft as a gentle ftunulus, as a rubefacient, or as a blifter. 

Blifters are applied, 

i. To increafe the activity of the fyftem in general, by means 
of their irritation. 

2. To increafe the activity of a particular organ. 

3. To diminiftr morbid action in particular organs, by means 
of the irritation they excite in the parts to which they are 
applied. 

They may be employed with advantage in alrnoft all difeafes 
accompanied with typhus fever, efpecially if any important vifcus 
as the brains, lungs, or liver, be at the fame time particularly af- 
fected. In thefe cafes the blifters are not applied to the difeafed 
•rga-ns thernfeives, but as near them as may be convenient. 
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When we wifh to excite aclion in any organ, the bliflers are, if 
pofftble, applied direclly to the difeafed organ. 
m Cantharides are employed externally, either in fubftance, mixed 
np with wax and refin, fo as to form a plafter or ointment, or in 
the form of tin&ure. 

MENTHA. 

Willd. g. 1102. Didynamia Gymnofpermia. — Nat. ord. Verti- 
cillatcc. 

Sp. 7. Mentha Viridis. 

Mentha fativ a. Herba. (Lond. Dub.) 

Spearmint. The plant. 

Spearmint is perennial, and a native of Britain. The leaves 
have a warm, roughifh, fomewhat bitterifh tafte ; and a flrong, 
not unpleafant, aromatic fmell. Their virtues anc fiomachic and 
carminative. 

Sp. 13. Mentha Piperita. Herba. (Ed.) 

Mentha piperitis. Herba. (Lond. Dub.) 

Peppermint. The plant. 

This fpecies of mint is alfo perennial, and a native of Britain, 
where it is cultivated in very great quantities for the fake of its ef- 
fential oil. The leaves have a flrong, rather agreeable fmell, and 
an intenfely pungent, aromatic tafte, refembling that of pepper, 
and accompanied with a peculiar fenfation of coldnefs. 

Its predominant conftituents are effential oil and camphor, both 
of which rife in diftillation, and are combined in what is called 
Oil of Peppermint. 

Peppermint is principally ufed as a carminative and antifpafmodic. 
The diftilled water is a domeflic remedy for flatulent colic, and 
the effential oil is often given with advantage in dofes of a few 
drops in cramps of the flomach. 

Sp. 20. Mentha Pulegium. Herba. (Ed.) 

Pulegium. Herba. Flos. (Lond.) Herba. (Dub.) 

Pennyroyal. The herb and flower. 

This is alfo perennial, and a native of Britain. In its fenfible 
qualities, it is warm, pungent, and aromatic, fomewhat fimilar to 
fpearmint, but lefs agreeable. It is feldom ufed. 

MENYANTHES TRIFOLIATA. Folia. (Ed.) 

Tri/olium paludofum. Herba. (Lond.) Folia. (Dub.) 

Marfk Trefoil. The leaves. 

Willd.g. 2gg.fp. 4. Pentandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Rota- 
cece. 

This perennial plant is very common in marfhy fituations, 
and is one of the moft beautiful of our native flowers. 
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The leaves grow by threes on footftalks. They are exceffive- 
ly bitter, and their bitternefs is extraaed by infufion. They are 
faid to be fometimes ufed in brewing ale, and that one ounce will 
go as far as half a pound of hops. 

A drachm of them in powder purges and vomits. In infufion 
or extract they have been recommended inintermittents, in feveral 
cachetic and cutaneous difeafes, the dofe of the extraft is from 
ten to twenty grains. 

MEZEREON. {Lond. Dub.) See Daphne. 

MILLEPEDA. {Lond, Dub.) SeeONiscus. 

MIMOSA. 

Polygamia Monoecia. — Nat. ord. Lomentacea. 

Sp. Mimosa Catechu. Extratlum ligni. (Ed.) 

Catechu. Succus fpijfatus. (Lond. Dub. J 

Catechu. The extraft of the wood. 

This tree is a native of Hindoftan. The extra& of catechu, 
which was formerly termed, with peculiar impropriety, Japan 
earth, is principally prepared from the internal colored part of 
the wood by de:o£Hon, evaporation, and exficcation in the fun. 
But catechu is alfo prepared in India from feveral other fpecies of 
mimofa, and even from the woods, barks, and fruits of other ge- 
nera. 

The catechu of the fhops confifts of dry, hard, brittle maffes, 
of a reddifli brown color, differing confiderable in (hade and inten- 
fity in different fpecimens ; fometimes of a lamellar texture of a 
more or lefs mining fracture, ot no fmell, and an aft ringent fome- 
what bitterifh tafte, fucceeded by a peculiar fweetnefs, which 
lafts a confiderable time in the mouth. It is not fufible; and 
when burnt leaves little refiduum. It is almoft entirely foluble 
in water and in alcohol. Thefe folutions ftrike a black color 
with fulphate of iron, and form a precipitate with gelatine. It 
therefore feems to contain a large proportion of tannin. Thebit- 
terHefs would lead us to fufpecl the prefence of extractive; and it 
alfo very probably contains gum ; for gum exudes fpontaneoufly 
from many of the fpecies of mimofa, and other trees, which, 
by deco&ionfurnifh aftringent extracts. 

It may be ufefully employed for moft purpofes where an aftrin- 
gent is indicated ; and it is particularly ufeful in alvine fluxes. 
Befides this, it is employed alfo in uterine profluvia, in laxity and 
debility of the vifcera in general, in catarrhal affe&ions and 
various other difeafes where aftringants are indicated. It is often 
fuffered to diffolve leifurely in the mouth, as a topical aftringent 
forlaxities and exulcerations o£ the gums, for aphthous ulcers in 
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the mouth and hmilar affections ; and it is in fome other cafes 
applied externally, both under the form of folution and of oint- 
ment. 

Sp. Mimosa Nilotica. Gummi. (Ed.) 

Gummi Arabicu.n. (Lond. Dub ) 

Gum Arabic. 

This fpecies of mimofa grows in Arabia Petrasa and Egypt. 
The greateft quantity of pure gum, commonly called Gum Ara- 
bic, is furnifhed by this tree, from which it exudes either fpon- 
taneoufly, or from incifions made into the bark, and afterwards 
hardens in the air. But a perfectly fimilar gum may be obtained 
from all the fpecies of mimofa, and from many other trees, luch 
as the Swietenia febrifuga, Melia azadirachta, and the different 
fpecies of Terminalia. ft is remarkable that the barks of all the 
trees which furnifh this bland mucilaginous fubflance, are highly 
alfringent ; that of the mimofa nilotica itfelf is ufed in India for 
tanning ; and in our own country, the cherry and plumb trees, 
which fometimes yield a little gum, have very aftringent barks. 

Gum Arabic confifts of roundifh tranfparent tears, of a yel- 
lowifh color, mining fracTure, without fmell or tafle, and per- 
fectly foluble in water. The pieces which are mod tranfparent 
and have leaft color are reckoned the beft. 

It poffeffes the powers of a mucilaginous demulcent in a high 
degree ; and is frequently exhibited in diarrhoea, dyfentery, chin- 
cough, hoarfenefs, ftranguary, 8tc. ; and is an extremely ufeful ar- 
ticle, for giving form to fome remedies, and for correcting the 
acrimony of others. 

MOMORDICA ELATERIUM. Frufius recens fubmaiu- 
rus. (Ed.) 

Cucumis Agrc/lis. Frutlus recens. (Lond.) Frutlus. (Dub.) 

Wild cucumber. The frefh fruit, when almoft ripe. 

Monoecia Syngenejia. — Nat. ord. Cucurbitacetz. 

This plant is a native of the fouth of Europe, and is perennial. 
When cultivated in this country, it does not furvive the winter. 
The fruit is oblong, about an inch and a half long, and an inch in 
diameter. It is of a green color, and befet with fhff hairs. When 
nearly ripe, it burfts on a flight touch, feparates from its ftalk, 
and fheds its feeds with great violence. From which circumftance 
it was named by the Greeks Elaterium, which name was aifo ap- 
plied to the faecula of the juice of the fruit, the only preparation 
ufed in medicine. In a tew grains it operates as a draftic purga- 
tive, and is fometimes ufed in dropfies. 

MORUS NIGRA. 
Morus, Fruclus. (Lond.) 
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Mulberry tree. The fruit. 

Monoecia Tetrandiia. — Nat. ord. Scabridce. 

This tree, which is fuppofed to have come originally from Per- 
fia, bears the cold of our winters, and ripens its fruit in England. 
The fruit has the fame properties with other fubacid fruits. Its 
juice contains tartarous acid. 

MOSCHUS MOSCHIFERUS. Materia in folliculo propc 
umbilicum collegia. [Ed.) 

Mofchus. {Dub.) Materia in folliculo propc umbilicum Jito 
colktla. [Lond.) 

The Mufk deer. Mufk. The fubftance contained in a folli- 
cle fituated near the navel. 

The mufk animal is an inhabitant of the mofl elevated region 
of Afia, particularly of the Altayan Alps, and the mountains 
which divide Thibet from China. It is a gentle and timid ani- 
mal, and its chafe is difficult and dangerous. Its general form 
refernbles the deer tribe, and it is about three feet in length. In 
the male, behind the navel and before the prepuce, there is fituated 
an oval bag, flat on one fide and convex on the other, about three 
inches long and two broad, projecting about an inch, and having a 
fmall open orifice, befet with fhort hairs, which is empty in the 
young animal, but in the adult is filled with a fecreted matter, 
known by the name of mufk. When the bag becomes too full, 
the animal expreffes part of its contents by rubbing itfelf againft 
ftones or trees. The mufk expreffed in this manner is faid to be 
the pureft, but none of it probably reaches this country. The 
beft mufk is brought from Tonquin, an inferior fort from Agria 
and Bengal, and a ftill worfe from Ruffia. 

Fine mufk comes to us in round thin bladders ; which are gen- 
erally about the fize of a pigeon's egg, covered with fhort brown 
hairs, lined with a thin brown membrane, well filled, and without 
any appearanceof having been opened. The mufk itfelf is dry, with 
a kind of uncluofity, of a dark reddifh brown, or rufty blackifh 
color, in fmall round grains, with very few hard black clots, and 
perfectly free from fandy or other vifible foreign matter. If 
chewed, and rubbed with a knife on paper, it looks fmooth, 
bright, yellowifh, and is free from grittinefs. Laid on a red hot 
iron, it catches flame, and burns almoft entirely away, leaving on- 
ly an exceeding fmall quantity of light greyifh afhes. The larg- 
eft and fulleft bag fcarcely contains more than two drachms of 
mufk. 

The very great price of mufk has given rife to many modes of 
adulterating it. To increafe its weight, fand, and even panicles 
of lead, are introduced through very fmall openings inio the bags. 
The real mufk is frequently abftrafted from the bag, and its place 
iupplied with dried and coarfely powdered blood, or fome mix- 
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ture with afphaltum. Thefe adulterations arc to be detected by 
difcovering that the bag has been opened. The prefence of blood 
is alfo known by the fetid fmell it emits when heated fufficiently, 
and by the formation of ammonia when rubbed with potafs. Af- 
phaltum is known by its mining fracture and melting on hot iron, 
while mufk is converted into charcoal. But there are even arti- 
ficial bags filled with a compofition containing fome real mufk, 
Thefe are in general thicker, and covered with longer hair, and 
wantthe internal brown membrane which lines the real mufk- 

The charafteriftic conflituentof mufk feems to be of the nature 
of an effential oil. It rifes in difliilation, and is foluble in alco- 
hol. Tbe reft of it feems to confifl: of a fatty refinous matter. 

Mufk is a medicine of very great efficacy, and for which, in 
fome cafes, there is hardly any fubflitute. When properly ad- 
miniftered, it fometimes Succeeds in the raoft defperate circum- 
ftances. It raifes the pulfe, without, heating much ; it allays 
fpafms and operates remarkably on the brain, increafing the 
powers of thought, fenfation, and voluntary motion. 

It may be employed in every inftance of typhous fever, efpec- 
ially when attended with delirium, or fpafmodic affection of 
any particular organ, or of the whole fyftern, or fubfultus tendi- 
num, Sec. It is alfo ufed with the greatefl benefit in exanthema- 
tous and phlegmonic difeafes, accompanied with typhoid fever ; 
and in many fpafmodic affections, as chincough, epilepfy, trifmus, 
&c. 

It is mofl conveniently given in fubftance in powder, in dofes 
of three grains or upwards, repeated every one or two hours. It* 
beft preparation is the tincture. 

MURIAS. 

Muriate is the generic term for thofe fecondary compounds 
which contain muriatic acid. Their general properties have been 
already mentioned (aio.J 

The muriates may be divided into three families : 

1. Alkaline muriates — foluble in water fufible, and vaporizable 
without decompofition, forming no precipitate with alkaline car- 
bonates. 

2. Earthy muriates — foluble in water in general, decompofabls 
by heat, forming a white precipitate with alkaline carbonates. 

g. Metalline muriates. — The muriatic acid is capable of com- 
bining with many metals, in two ftates of oxidizement. The mu- 
riates which contain the metal more oxidized are in general very 
acrid, and foluble both in water and alcohol. The muriates which 
contain the metal lefs oxidized are often infoluble, have a white 
color, and contain an excefs of bafe, or are fubmuriates. Tbe 
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muriates are alfo the mod volatile metalline falls, and often rife 
undecompofed in fublimatio.n or diftillation. 

MURIAS AMMONIA. (Ed.) 

Sal Ammoniacus. [Land. Dub.) 

Muriate of ammonia is found native efpecially in the neigh- 
borhood of volcanoes. It was firft prepared in Egypt from the foot 
of camel dung by fublimation. But the greateft part of that now 
ufed is manufactured in Europe, either by combining directly 
ammonia with muriatic acid, or by decompofing the fulphate of 
ammonia by means of muriate of foda, or the muriates of lime and 
magnefia by means of ammonia. 

In commerce, muriate of ammonia occurs either fublimed in 
firm, round, elaftic, concavo convex cakes, or cryflallized in co- 
nical mafTes. The latter commonly contain other falts, efpecially 
muriate of lime, which renders them deliquefcent ; and therefore 
the fublimed muriate of ammonia is to be preferred for the pur- 
pofes of medicine. 

Muriate of ammonia has an acrid, pungent, urinous tafle. It 
is foluble in about three times its weight of water at 6o°, and in 
an equal weight at 212 . During it* folution, it produces 32 de- 
grees of cold. It is alfo foluble in about 4-5 parts of alcohol. It 
is permanent in the ordinary ftate of the atmofphere. By a gen- 
tle heat, it may be deprived of its water of cryftallization, and 
reduced to the form of white powder. At a higher temperature 
it fublimes unchanged. Its cryflals are either fix fided pyramids, 
aggregated in a plumofe form, or flill more commonly four fided 
pyramids. It confifts of 42. y$ muriatic acid, 25.00 ammonia, 
and 32. 25 water. It is decompofed by the fulphuric and nitric 
acids, by baryta, potafs, foda, ftrontia, and lime ; by feveral fe- 
condary falts, containing thefe acids or bafes ; and by thofe met- 
alline falts whofe bafes form with muriatic acid an infoluble com- 
pound. 

Muriate of ammonia is now feldom ufed internally. It was 
formally fuppofed to be a powerful aperient and attenuant of vif- 
cid humors. Externally applied, it is a valuable remedy. It may 
aft in two ways, 

1. By the cold produced during its folution. 

It is from this caufe that fomentations of muriate of ammonia 
probably prove beneficial in mania, apoplexy from plethora, le- 
tions of the head, and in violent headachs. When ufed with this 
intention, the folution fhould be applied as foon as it is made. 

2. By the ftimulus of the fait. 

On this principle we may explain its action as a difcutient in 
indolent tumors of all kinds, contufions, gangrene, pfora, oph- 
thalmia, cynanche, and in flimulating clyfters. In fonie cafes, a* 
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in chilblains and other indolent inflammations, both modes of ac- 
tion may be ferviceable. When firft applied, the coldnefs of the 
folution will diminifh the fenfe of heat and uneafinefs of the part, 
and the fubfequent ftimuius will excite a more healthy aclion in 
the veflcls. 

MURIAS SOD^£. (Ed.) 

Sal Muriaticus. (Loud.) Sal Communis. {Dub.) 

Muriate of f'oda. Common fea fait. 

This is the moft common of ail the neutral falts. It is not only 
found in immenfe. mafTes on, under, and above the earth's fur- 
face, and contained in great quantities in many fait fprings, bat 
it is the caufe of the faitnefs of the fea. 

Native muriate of foda presents two varieties, the lamellar and 
fibrous. It is found in Poland, Hungary, Spain, England, &c. 
When not perfectly pure, it is purified by folution and cryftalli- 
zation. 

Salt fprings occur in many paVts of the world. The quantity 
of muriate of foda contained in thefe varies, from an inconftdera- 
blc quantity, even up to one third. 

Sea water alfo varies much in ftrength. It is faid to contain 
moft fait in warm climates, and at great depths. 

Muriate of foda, as obtained from thefe natural folutions of it 
by evaporation and cryftallization, is feldotn pure, but commonly- 
mixed with earthy muriates, which being deliquefcent falts, dif- 
pofe it to attraft moifture from the atmofphere. It may, how- 
ever, be purified by precipitating the earths by means of carbo- 
nate of foda, or by wafhing the cryflallized fait with a faturated 
folution .of muriate of foda, heated to ebullition. In this ftate it 
is not capable of difTolving any more muriate of foda, but will 
diffolve a confiderable quantity of the earthy muriates. 

Muriate of foda has a pure fait tafte, is foluble in 2.8 times its 
weight of water at 6o°, and in 2.76 at *i2°. It is not foluble in 
alcohol. By the aftion of heat it firft decrepitates, then melts, 
and laftly fublimes without decompofition. The primitive form 
of its cryftals is cubic, and they are permanent in the atmofphere. 
According to Kirwan, they confift of 38.88 muriatic acid, 53. 
foda, and 8.12 water. It is decompofed by the fulphuric and ni- 
tric acids, by potafs and baryta, by fecondary falts containing 
thefe, and by metalline falts, whofe bafe forms an infoluble com- 
pound with muriatic acid. It is alfo gradually decompofed by 
lime, iron, and litharge. 

Muriate of foda is one of the moft important articles in the arts, 
and in domeftic economy. As a medicine, it is ufeful in fame 
cafes of dyfpepfia; and in large dofes it is faid to check vomit- 
ing of blood. It is a common ingredient in ftimulating cly Iters, 
and is fQmetim.es applied externally as a fomentation to bruifes, 
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or in the form of bath, as a gentle ftimulus to the whole furface 
of the body. 

MYRISTICA MOSCHATA. Fruclus nucleus, Nux Mof- 
chata diclus. Macis. Huj us oleum fix um, Oltvm Macis diclum. 
Oleum volatile. (Ed.) 

Myrijiica. Fruclus nucleus. Nux Mofchata di&u'r. Oleum ef~ 
Jentiale. Oleum exprejfum, Oleum Macis vulgo diclum. Macis, 
(Land.) Nux Mofchata. Oleum ejfentiale. Oleum exprejfum. 
In volucrum, Macis diclum. (Dub.) 

The nut meg tree. The kernel of the fruit, commonly caifed 
Nutmeg. Its eflential oil. Its exprefled oil, called oil of Mace. 
The involucrum of the nut (mace.) 

Monoecia Monandria. — Nat. ord. Oleracea. 

The tree which furnifhes this elegant fpice is a native of the 
Molucca iflands. It is not, however, cultivated in any of them 
except Banda, from which all Europe has been hitherto fupplied 
with mace and nutmeg. The entire fruit is about the fize of a 
peach, and is marked with a longitudinal furrow. The external 
covering is fmooth, flefhy and bitter. As the fruit ripens, this 
burfts and difclofes the mace, which is an oily membranous pulp, 
of a dark red color and aromatic flavor, divided into narrow 
branched flips. Within the mace is inclofed the nut, which con- 
fifts of a brown, thin hard (hell, and a fat parenchymatous kernel, 
of an oval fhape. The fruit is gathered three times a year. The 
external covering is feparated on the fpot, and the mace and nut 
carried home, where they are carefully dried in the fun. After 
they are dried, the nutmegs are dipt in lime water, and the mace 
is iprinkled with fait water, probably to preferve them from the 
attacks of infe&s. 

By drying, mace requires a reddifh yellow color. When 
good, it is flexible, thin, oily, of a deep color, ftrong agreeable 
fmell, and an aromatic, bitterifh, acrid tafte. When brittle, divi- 
ded into fewer flips, of a whitifh or pale yellow color, and of lit- 
tle fmell or tafte, it is to be rejefted. 

Dried nutmegs are oval, flattened at both ends, of a grey brown 
color, and reticularly furrowed on the outfide, of a yellow color 
within, variegated with brown undulating lines, folid, hard, unc- 
tuous to the teel, and eafily cut with a knife ; and have a balfamic 
fmell and agreeable aromatic tafte. The fmall round nutmegs 
are better than the large oval ones ; and they fhould have a ftrong 
fmell and tafte, and fhould neither be worm eaten, mufty, nor 
variegated with black lines. 

Both mace and nutmegs are rather to be confldered as aromat- 
ic fpices than as articles of medicine. From the eflential oil 
they contain they are heating and ftimulating, and they are added 
toother medicines for the fake of their agreeable flavor. 
8^3 
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By diftillation they yield a confiderable quantity of effential 
oil, of a whitifh yellow color, lighter than water, and pofTeffing 
the aromatic tafle and fmell in an eminent degree. In doles of a 
few drops, it is a powerful carminative and ftomachic. 

Nutmegs alfo yield, by expreffion, a confiderable quantity of 
limpid yellow oil, which on cooling concretes into a febaceouj 
confiftence. 

They are previoufly beaten to a foft pafte in a warm mortar, 
then inclofed in a linen bag, expofed to the vapor of hot water, 
and fqueezed in a prefs, of which the plates have been heated. 

In the (hops we meet with three forts of unftuous fubflances, 
called Oil of Mace, though really expreffed from the nutmeg. 
The bed is brought from the Eaft Indies, in flone jars ; this is of 
a thick confiftence, of the color of mace, and an agreeable fra- 
grant fmell : The fecond fort, which is paler colored, and much 
inferior in quality, comes from Holland in folid maffes, general- 
\y flat and of a fquare figure : The third, which is the worTt of all, 
and ufually called Common Oil of Mace, is an artificial compofi- 
tion of fuet, palm oil, and the like, flavored with a little genuine 
oil of nutmeg. 

The unftuous fubflance obtained from nutmegs by expreffion, 
is a mixture of the volatile oil, on which their flavor depends, 
and of a fixed oil, of a white color, without tafte or fmell ; and 
as the properties which characterize it, depend on the prefencc 
of the volatile oil, the denomination of Fixed Oil, applied to it 
by the Edinburgh College, is lefs corre£l than that of Expreffed 
Oil, given to it by the other Colleges, from the manner of its 
preparation. 

MYROXYLON PERUIFERUM. Balfamum. (Ed.) 

Balfamum Peruvianum. ( Lond. Dub. J 

Sweet fmelling balfam tree. Peruvian balfam. 

Willd. g. Szg./p. i.Decandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Lomen- 
tacecz. 

This tree grows in the warmeft provinces of South America, 
and is remarkable for its elegant appearance. Every part of it 
abounds with refinous juice, even the leaves are full of tranfpa- 
rent refinous points, like thofe of the orange tree. 

The balfam as brought to us, is commonly of the confiftence of 
thin honey, of a reddifh brown color, inclining to blade, an a- 
greeable aromatic fmell, and a very hot, biting tafle. 

It is very often adulterated, and fometimes what is fold for 
Peruvian balfam, is a fpurious mixture of refin and effential oil, 
flavored with benzoin. Thefe frauds are not eafily detecle.^ 
zni fortunately they are of little importance. 
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It is faid to be obtained by boiling the cuttings of the twigs in 
water, and Humming off with a fpoon the balfam which fvvims on 
the top. 

There is another fort of balfam of Peru, of a white color, and 
confiderably more fragrant than the former. This is very rarely 
brought to us. It is faid to be the produce of the fame plant 
which yields the common or black balfam ; and to exude from in- 
cifions made in the trunk. Betides the white, there isalfoa third 
kind, commonly called the red or dry. This is fuppofed to differ 
from the white, merely in confequence of the treatment to which 
it is fubjecled after it is got from the tree. In its fragrance it in 
fome degree approaches to the balfam of Gilead, held in fo high. 
efleem among the eaftern nations ; but it is very rarely in ufe ia 
Britain, and almoft never to be met with in our fhops. 

Peruvian balfam confifls of a volatile oil, refin and benzoic acid. 
It is accordingly entirely foluble in alcohol, and in effential oils. 
Water diffolves part of the benzoic acid, and fixed oil combines 
with the refin. It may be fufpended in water by trituration with 
mucilage and yolk of eggs. 

Balfam of Peru is a very warm, aromatic medicine, confider- 
ably hotter and more acrid than Copaiva. Its principal effects 
are, to warm the habit, and to ftrengtben the nervous fyiiern. 
Hence its ufe in fome kinds of afthmas, gonorrhoeas, dyfenteries, 
fuppreffions of the uterine difcbarges, and other diforders pro- 
ceeding from a debility of the folids. It is alfo employed exter- 
nally, for cleanfing and healing wounds and ulcers \ and fome- 
times againll palfies and rheumatic pains. 

MYRRHA. Gummi refina. (Ed. Lond. Duh.J 

Myrrh. A gum refin. 

The tree which produces this gum refin is not yet afcertained. 
Mr. Bruce has given fome reafons for fuppofing that it is a mi- 
mofa ; but we may obferve, that all the mimofas with which we 
are fufficiently acquainted, furnifh a pure gum, and not a gum 
refin. The befl myrrh is brought from Troglodytitia, a province 
of Abyffinia, on the borders of the Red Sea; but what we re- 
ceive comes from the Eaft Indies, and is produced on the eaflern 
coaft of Arabia Felix. 

The befl myrrh is in the form of tears. It fhould be of a yel- 
low or reddifh yellow color, becoming redder when breathed 
on, light, brittle, of an unftuous feel, pellucid, fhining ; prefent- 
ing white femicircular flriae in its fra£ture ; of a very bitter, aro- 
matic tafle, and a ftrong, peculiar, not unpleafant odour. It is 
not good if whitifh, dark colored, black, refinous, ill fmelied, or 
mixed with impurities, which is too commonly the cafe. 

Myrrh is not fufible, and is difficultly inflammable. It melu 
entirely in the mouth, and is much more foluble in water than in 
C^4 
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alcohol. The watery folution is yellow and opaque. The alco- 
holic folution is tranfparent, and when poured into water forms 
a yellow opaque fluid, but lets iall no precipitate. By diftillation 
with water, myrrh furnifhes a portion of effential oil. 

Myrrh is a heating, ftimulating medicine. It frequently oc- 
cafions a mild diaphorefis, and promotes the fluid fecretions in gen- 
eral. Hence it proves ferviceable in cachectic difeafes, anfing 
from inactivity ot the fyftem, and is fuppofcd to ail efpecially 
upon the uterine fyftem, and to refill putrefaction. 

It is exhibited, 

1. In fubftance ; in the form of powder, or made up into 
pills, in dofes of ten to fixty grains. 

2. DifTolved in water, as in Griffiths' famous but unchenii- 
cal myrrh mixture. 

3. DifTolved in alcohol. 

MYRTUS PIMENTA. Fruclus. (Ed.) 
Pimento. Bacca. (Lond.J Semina. (Dub.) 
Pimento tree. The fruit, commonly called Jamaica Pepper. 
Willd.g. 973. fp. 28. Icofandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Hef- 
peridece. 

This is a native of Jamaica, and grows in all the woodlands on 
the north fide. Soon after the trees have bloffbmed, and berries 
become fit for gathering ; the fruit not being fuffered to ripen, as 
in that ftate it is moift and glutinous, and therefore difficult to 
cure, and when dried becomes black and taftelefs. The berries 
are dried by fpreading them on a terrace, expofed to the fun, for 
about feven days, during which time they gradually loie their 
green color and become of a reddifh brown. 

The fmell of this fpice refembles a mixture oi cinnamon, cloves, 
and nutmegs ; its tafte approaches to that of cloves, or a mixture 
of the three foregoing ; whence it has received the name of all- 
fpice. 

Pimento is a warm, aromatic ftimulant, and is much ufed as a 
condiment in drefling food. As a medicine, it is advantageouf- 
ly fubftituted for the more coflly fpices, efpecially in hofpital 
practice. 

NASTURTIUM AQUATICUM. {Lend. Dub.) See Si- 
symbrium. 

NICOTIANA TABACUM. Folia. (Ed.) 
Nicotiana. Folium. (Lond. Dub.) 
Tobacco. The leaves. 

Willd.g. %^.fp. 1. Pentandria Monogynia.— NiX. ord. Sola- 
fiaceai. 
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This is an annual plant, a native of America, from whence it 
was firft brought into Eurape about the year 1,560. It is now 
fometimes cultivated for medicinal ufe in our gardens ; but in 
general it is imported trom America in large quantities. The 
leaves are about two feet long, of a pale green color whilft frefli, 
and when carefully dried of a lively yellowifh caft. They have 
a ftrong, difagreeable, narcotic fmell, and a very acrid, burning 
tafte. 

On the living body, whether taken into the ilornach in fubllance 
or folution, or into the lungs in the form of fmoke, or applied to 
abraded furfaces, tobacco is capable ot producing deleterious ef- 
fects. It often proves virulently cathartic or emetic, and occa- 
fions intolerable cardialgia, anxiety and vertigo. 

The fyftem becomes eafily habituated to the a£lion of tobacco ; 
and many people ufe very large quantities of it in various ways 
as a luxury, without experiencing any other bad effecT: than what 
arifes from their being unable to relinquiih it after the habit is 
confirmed. 

The active conflituent of tobacco is an efTential oil ; for, by 
long boiling, the decocfion and extract of tobacco become almofl 
inert ; and by diftillation an oil is obtained from it, fo active, 
that fmall animals are almoft inftantly killed,. when wounded by 
a needle dipped in it. 

As a medicine, it is exhibited in various forms : 

1. In fubllance. When chewed it caufes an increafed flow 
of faliva, and fometimes relieves the toothach • and reduc- 
ed to powder, it proves an excellent errhine and fternutato- 
ry, when fnuffed up the noftrils. 

t. In infufion in water or wine. Taken in fuch {mall dofes 
as to have little effect on the ftomach, it proves powerful- 
ly diuretic, and was employed by Dr. Fowler with very 
great fuccefs in cafes of dropfy and dyfuria. It is alfo appli- 
ed externally for the cure of pfora, tinea, and other cutane- 
ous difeafes. 

3. In the form of fmoke, it is injected into the anus by means 
of bellows of a peculiar conflruction. By acting as a fiim- 
ulus to the rectum, it fometimes fucceeds in reviving the 
vital powers in fome kinds of afphyxia, and in evacuating 
the interlines in cafes of obflinate conflipation. 

NITRAS. 

Nitrate is the generic term for fecondary compounds, which 
confift of nitric acid, combined with any bafe. Their general 
characters have been already mentioned (1 86.) There are three 
families ol nitrates. 
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i. Alkaline nitrates ; — foluble in water ; fblubility increased 
by increafe of temperature ; cryftallizable ; forming no precipi- 
tate with alkaline carbonates. 

2. Earthly nitrates ; foluble in water ; forming a white preci- 
pitate with alkaline carbonates. 

3. Metallic nitrates ; — generally foluble, both in water and in 
alcohol ; decompofable by heat, furnifhing nitric oxide gas, and 
leaving the metal oxidized to a maximum. 

NITRAS POTASSyE. (Ed.) 

Nitrum. (Lond. Dub.) 

Nitrate of potafs. Nitre. 

Nitrate of potafs is annually produced on the furface of the 
earth in many countries. For this production, the prefence of a 
calcareous bafe, heat, and an open, but not too free communication 
with dry atmofpheric, air, is requifke, the putrefaction of orga- 
nic, efpecially animal fubftances, is not neceffary to, but accele- 
rates the formation of this fait, by affording the azote in a ftatein 
which it combines readily with the oxygen of the atmofphere, and 
forms the nitric acid. Accordingly, in Germany and France, ni- 
trate of potafs is prepared, by expofing mixtures of putrefying 
animal and vegetable fubftances, and calcareous earths, to the 
aftion of the atmofphere. The fait is afterwards extracted by 
lixiviation and cryftallization. The nitre ufed in this country is 
chiefly imported from the Eafl Indies. As it occurs in commerce, 
it often contains a little muriate of potafs and muriate of foda, 
from which it is eafily purified by diflblving it in boiling water, 
and filtering it ; on cooling, the nitrate of potafs cryftallizes, and 
the other falts remain diffolved. 

Nitrate of potafs has a fharp, bitterifh, cooling talte. It (hoots 
in pretty large cryftals, which are generally fix fided prifms, ter- 
minated by fix fided pyramids ; very brittle, and permanent in 
the atmofphere ; foluble in feven times their weight of water at 
6o°, and in an equal weight at 212 ; melting when expofed to a 
ltrong heat, giving out at firfl oxygen, and afterwards nitrogen gas, 
until the whole acid be decompofed, and the potafs alone remain 
behind. It deflagrates more or lefs violently with all oxygenize 
able fubftances, oxidizing or acidifying them. When dried in 
a temperature of 70 , it confifts, according to Kirwan of 44. ni- 
tric acid, 51. 8 potafs, and 4.2 water. It is decompofed by the 
fulphuric acid and baryta, by the muriate and acetite ot baryta, 
and the fulphates of foda, ammonia, magnefia, and alumina. 

Taken to the extent of from a drachm to half an ounce in the 
courfe of a day, in repeated dofes, it diminifhes the-heat of the 
body, and the frequency of the pulfe, and operates by ftool, and 
acts upon the fecretion of urine, but is apt to produce pains in the 
fiomach. In large dofes, fuch as an ounce, taken at one time, it 
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produces the moftdreadful fymptoms.conftant vomiting, purging, 
mixed with blood, convulfions and death. Accidents of this kind 
have happened from its being fold by mi flake for fulphate of 
foda. 

It is beil given in fmall dofes, as five to ten grains frequently 
repeated, and is only admiffible in inflammatory difeafes. Exter- 
nally it is ufed in gargles, for inflammatory fore throats. 

NUX MOSCHATA. {Dub.) See Myristica. 

OLEA EUROP/EA. Fruflus oleum fixum. (Ed.) 

Oliva et ejus oleum. (Lond.) Oleum olivarum. (Dub. J 

The olive tree. The fruit, and oil expreffed from the fruit. 

Willd. g. 36. fp. l- Diandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Sepiarice. 

This tree is a native of the fouth of Europe and north of Afri- 
ca. It is cultivated in France, Spain, and Italy, for the fake of 
its fruit, and the oil expreffed from it. Olives when frefh, have 
an acrid, bitter, extremely difagreeable tafte ; but they are only 
eaten when pickled. They are firft fteeped tor feveral days in a 
ley of wood afhes, and then pickled in a ftrong folution of muri- 
ate of foda. 

They are principally valued for the oil they afford by expref- 
fion. For this purpofe they are gathered when fully ripe, and 
immediately bruifed and fubje&ed to the prefs. The fineft oil 
flows firft, and a very bad oil is obtained by boiling the magma 
which remains after expreflion, in water. 

Good olive oil fhould have a pale yellow color, fomewhat in- 
clining to green, a bland tafte, without any rancidity, and no 
finell, and mould congeal at 38 Fahrenheit. In this country it 
is frequently rancid, and fometimes adulterated. 

Taken internally it operates as a gentle laxative, and is given 
in cafes of worms. It is alfo given in large quantities to mitigate 
the a£lion of acrid fubflances taken into the ftomach. It is ufed 
externally in friclions, in gargles, and in clyfters ; but its princi- 
pal employment is for the compofition of ointments and platters. 

OLIBANUM. (Lond. Dub.) See Juniperus. 

ONISCUS ASELLUS. 

Millepeda: (Lond.) Millepedce fpiritus vini vapore enecatcz. 

Slaters killed by the vapor of alcohol. 

Lnfetla apt era. 

These infe£ls are found in cellars, under ftones, and in cold 
moift places ; in warm countries they are rarely met with. They 
have a faint difagreeable fmell, and a fomewhat pungent, fweetifh, 
jaaufeous tafte. 
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They have been analyzed by Thouvenel. Diftilled without 
addition in the water bath, they furnifhed a quantity of alkaline 
water, and loll five eighths of their weight. Treated afterwards 
with water and alcohol, they yielded a fourth of their weight of 
extractive and waxy fubftances. 

The expreffed juice of thefe infecls feemed alfoto contain mu- 
riate ct potafs and of lime. 

Their medical virtues have been very much over rated. 

OPIUM. {Lond. Dub.) See Pap aver. 

OFOPONAX. (Lond.) See Pastinaca, 

ORIGANUM. 

IViUd. g. m6. DidynamiaGymnofpermia. — Nat. ord. Vcrti. 
eillatcc. 

Sp. 10. Origanum Vulgare. 

Origanum. Herba. (Lond. J Folia. (Dub.) 

Wild marjoram. The herb. 

This is a perennial plant, and is met with upon dry chalky 
hills, and in gravelly foils, in feveral parts of Britain. It has 
an agreeable fmell, and a pungent tafte, warmer than that of the 
garden marjoram, and much refembling thyme, with which it 
feems to agree in virtue. An eflential oil diftilled from it is kept 
in the (hops, and is very acrid. 

Sp. 15. Origanum Major an a. Herba. (Ed.) 

Majorana. Herba. (Lond. Dub.) 

Sweet marjoram. The plant. 

Sweet marjoram is an annual plant, which grows wild in 
Portugal, but is cultivated in our gardens, principally for culina- 
ry purpofes. 

It is a moderately warm aromatic, yielding its virtues both to 
aqueous and fpirituous liquors by infufion, and to water in diflil- 
lation. 

OSTREA EDULIS. 

Oflrea. Tejia. (Lond.) Putamina. (Dub.) 

Oyfter. The fhell. 

CI. Vermes. Ord. Tejlaeea. 

The oyfter is a very nutritious article of diet, and in fomedif- 
eafes not only admiffible, but even advantageous. Their (hells, 
which are officinal, are compofed, like all the mother of pearl 
fhells, of alternate layers of carbonate of lime, and a thin membra- 
naceous fubftance, which exa£tly refembles coagulated albumen 
in all its properties. By burning, the membrane is deftroyed, 
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and they are converted into lime, which, although very pure.pof- 
felTes no advantage over that of the mineral kingdom. 

OVIS ARIES. Adeps. (Ed.) 

Ovis Sevum. ( ' Lond.j Sevum. Ovillum. (Dub.) 

The fheep. Mutton fuet. 

CI. Maminalia. Ord. Ruminantia. 

Mutton is a highly nutritious and wholefome food. Ewe 
milk is thick and heavy, and contains much cream and little whey. 
The cheefe made from it has a bitter biting tafte, efpecially when 
old, and is fuppofed to be ftomachic. Mutton fuit is officinal, 
for the purpofe of giving confiftency to ointments and plaflers. 

OVUM. (Lond. Dub.) See Phasianus. 

OXALIS ACETOSELLA. 

Lujula. Folium. [Lond.) Acetoftlla. Folia. (Dub.) 

Wood forrel. The leaves. 

Willd. g. giS.fp. 25. Decandria Pentagynia. — Nat. ord. Grtiz- 
nales. 

This is a fmall perennial plant, which grows wild in woods, 
and fhady hedges. The leaves contain a confiderable quantity 
of fuper oxalate of potafs, and have an extremely pleafant acid 
tafte. They poffefs the fame powers with the vegetable acids in 
general, and may be given in infufion, or beaten with fugar into 
a conferve, or boiled with milk to form an acid whey. The fu- 
per oxalate of potafs is extracted in large quantities from them 
and fold under the name of EJJ'ential Salt of Lemons. 

OXIDUM ARSENICI. {Ed.) See Arsenicum. 

OXIDUM PLUMBI ALBUM. {Ed.) 

'■ RUBRUM. (Ed.) 

SEMIVITREUM. (Ed.) See Plum- 
bum. 

OXIDUM ZINCI IMPURUM. {Ed.) SeeZiNCUM. 

PANAX QUINQUEFOLIUM. 

Ginfeng. Radix. {Lond.) 

Ginfeng. The Root. 

Polygamic. Dicccia. — Nat. crd. Hederacecc. 

Tins is a perennial plant, which grows in Tartary and North 
America. The root is about the thicknefs of the little finger ; an 
inch or two in length, often dividing into two branches ; ofawhi- 
tifti yellow color ; wrinkled on the furface ; of a compaft, almoft 
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horny texture ; when broken, exhibiting a refinous circle in the 
middle, of a reddifh color. It has no fmell, but a very fweet tafte, 
combined with a flight degree of aromatic bitternefs. 

The Chinefe, probably on account of its fcarcity, have a very 
extraordinary opinion of the virtues of this root* fo that it fells 
for many times its weight of filver. The Americans, on the con- 
trary, difregard it, becaufe it is found plentifully in their woods; 
In faft, it is a gentle and agreeable ftimulant. 

PAPAVER. 

Willd. g. 1015. — Polyandria lionogynia. — Nat. ord. Rkctades. 

Sp. 5. Pap aver Rhoeas. 

Papaver erraticum. Flos. [Lond.) 

Common rofe, or red poppy. The flower. 

Th 1 s fpecies of poppy is annual, and very common in our corn 
fields. The petals give out a fine red color when infufed, and 
are fuppofed to poffefs flight ly anodyne properties. 

Sp.j. Papaver Somniferum. CapfuU, et [uccus fpijfa- 
ins. (Ed.) 

Papaver album. Capfula, [Lond. Dub.) Opium {Lond. Dub.) 

White poppy. The capfules and their infpiffated juice, com- 
monly called opium. 

The white poppy is alfo an annual, and is fometimes found 
wild in this country, but it is probably originally a native of the 
warmer parts of Afia. 

In this country it is frequently cultivated for the beauty of the 
varieties of its flowers, and for its feeds. Some attempts have 
been made to obtain opium from its capfules ; and Mr. Ball re- 
ceived a premium from the Society for encouraging the Arts, lor 
fpecimens of Britifh opium, in no refpeel: inferior to the belt 
eaftern opium. But we apprehend that the climate of this coun- 
try is an infuperable obftacle to its becoming a profitable branch 
of agriculture. For, fetting afide the chance of a total failure of 
the crop from a few days rain, how could the produce of our pig- 
my poppies ever come in competition with that of the gigantic 
plants of the eaft, rifing, as we are told by travellers, to the height 
of forty feet, and bearing capfules thirty-five ounces in weight ! 

The leaves, ftalks and capfules of the poppy, abound with a 
milky juice, which may be collected in confiderable quantity, by 
(lightly wounding them when almoft ripe ; this juice, expofed for 
a few days to the air, thickens into a ftiff tenacious mafs, which in 
fac~l is opium. By decoftion this juice is partially extracted, to- 
gether with a confiderable quantity of mucilage. The liquor ftrong- 
ly prefled out, fuffered to fettle, clarified with whites of eggs, and 
•vaporated to a due confiftence, yields about one fifth, or one fixth 
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the weight of the heads, of extraQ. This pofleffes the virtues of 
opium but in a very inferior degree. A ftrong decoction of the 
dried heads, mixed with as much fugar as is fufficient to reduce 
it into the conHftence of a fyrup, becomes fit for keeping in a li- 
quid form ; and is the only officinal preparation of the poppy.' 
It is, however, a very unequal preparation, as the real quantity 
of opium it contains is very uncertain, and by no means equal to 
fyrup, to which a certain quantity of folution of opium is added. 

The feeds of the poppy are fimply emulfive, and contain none 
of the narcotic principle. They yield a confiderable quantity of 
oil by exprellion. 

In the province of Bahar in the Eaft Indies, it is faid the pop- 
py feeds are fown in October or November, at about eight inches 
diftance ; and are well watered till the plants are about half a 
foot high, when a compoft or nitrous earth, dung and allies, is 
fpread over the areas ; and a little before the flowers appear, they 
are again watered profufely till the capfules are half grown • and 
then the opium is colle&ed ; for when fully ripe, they yield little 
juice. Two longitudinal incifions, from below upwards, without 
penetrating the cavity, are made at funfet for three or four fuc- 
ceflive evenings. In the morning the juice is fcraped off with an 
iron fcoop, and worked in an earthern pot in the luns heat till it 
be of a confidence to be formed into thick cakes, of about four 
pounds weight, which are covered over with the leaves of poppy 
©r tobacco, and dried. 

Opium is a folid compaa fubflance, pofTefllDg a confiderable 
degree of tenacity ; when broken, having a mining fracture and 
uniform appearance ; of a dark brown color, when moiftened, 
marking on paper a light brown interrupted ftreak, and becom- 
ing yellow when reduced to powder ; fcarcely coloring the fa- 
liva when chewed, exciting at firft a naufeous bitter tafte, which 
foon becomes acrid, with forae degree of warmth ; and having 
a peculiar heavy difagreeable fmell. It is bad if it be foft, friable, 
mixed with any impurities, have an intenfely dark or blackifh 
color, a weak or empyreumatic fmell, a fweetifli tafte, or draw 
upon paper a brown continuous ftreak. 

Opium is not fufible, but is fohened even by the heat of the 
fingers. It is highly inflammable. It is partially foluble, both 
in alcohol and in water. The folutions are tranfparent, and l»av« 
a dark brown color. The watery folution is not decompofed by 
alcohql. A frriall quantity of refin is feparated from the alcohol- 
ic folution by water. Alcohol, or water diftilled from opium, are 
impregnated with its narcotic virtues, which by long boiling, 
roafling, or great age, are diminiftied, or entirely diffipated. The 
part of opium which is infoluble either in water or in alcohol, is 
albumen according to Gren, caoutchouc according to Buchholtz, 
a virulent glutinous fubflance according to Joffe ; and Proufl 
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fays it contains wax. From experiments made fome years ago, 
we concluded that it was perfe6tly fimilar to the gluten of wheat 
flour or fibrine. Upon the whole it appears that the a£tive con- 
ftituent of opium, though not perfectly underftood, is of a volatile 
nature, but fomewhat fixed by its combination with the other con- 
stituents ; that it is foluble both in water and in alcohol ; that it 
is diffipated in the proceffes recommended for purifying opium by 
folution and evaporation ; and that the attempts, made by fome 
pharmaceutics, to obtain a preparation of opium, which mould 
poffefs only its fedative, without its narcotic effects, only fucceed- 
ed in fo far as they diminifhed its activity. 

The aclion of opium on the living fyitem, has been the fubjeft 
of the keeneft controverfy. Some have affcrted that it is a diredt 
fedative, while others have afferted as ftrongly, that it is a power- 
ful ftimulus, and that the fedative effects, which it certainly pro- 
duces, depend entirely on the previous excitement. We cannot 
here pretend to give even an abftraft of the arguments ufed by 
the fupporters of each opinion. We regret ftill more, that the 
contradi£rory refults of their experiments render it difficult to as- 
certain even its primary and vifible effects. 

Opium, when taken into the ftomach to fuch an extent as to 
have any fenfible effeft, gives rife to a pleafant ferenity of mind, 
in general proceeding to a certain degree of languor, and drowfi- 
nefs. The a£tion of the fanguiferous fyftem is diminifhed, the 
pulfe becoming for the molt part fofter, fuller, and flower than it 
was before. 

By many, on the contrary, it is faid, in the firft. inftance at 
leaft, to increafe the frequency of the pulfe, and the heat of the 
body. It diminifhes all the fecretions and'excretions, except the 
cuticulardifcharge, which it frequently augments in a very fen- 
fible degree. It excites thirft, and renders the mouth dry and 
parched. 

Opium taken into the flomach in a larger dofe, gives rife to 
confufion of head and vertigo. The power of all Stimulating 
caufes of making impreffions on the body, is diminifhed ; and 
even at times, and in fituations, when a perfon would naturally be 
awake, fleep is irrefiftibly induced. In ftill larger dofes, itafts in 
the fame manner as the narcotic poifons, giving rife to vertigo, 
headach, tremors, delirium, and convulfions ; and thefe terminat- 
ing in a flate of ftupor, from which the perfon cannot be roufed. 
This ftupor is accompanied with flownefs of the pulfe, and with 
ftertor in breathing, and the fcene is terminated in death, attend- 
ed with the fame appearances as take place in an apoplexy. 

From thefe effects of opium in a Hate of health, it is not won- 
derful that recourfe fhould have been had to it in difeafe, as miti- 
gating pain, inducing fleep, allaying inordinate aftion, and dimin- 
ishing morbid fenfibility. That thefe effects refult from it, is 
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confirmed by the daily experience of every obferver ; and as an- 
fwering one or other of thefe intentions, moft, ii not all, of the 
»good confequences derived from it in actual practice, are to be 
explained. 11, therefore, by a fedative medicine, we mean an ar- 
ticle capable of allaying, affuaging, mitigating, andcompofing, nb 
fubllahce can have a better title to the appellation of fedative than 
opium. 

Some practitioners are averfe to its ufe where an a£iive inflam- 
mation takes place ; but others have recourfe to it in fuch cafes, 
even at an carl)' period, efpecially after bloodletting ; and where 
fuch afFe&ions are attended not only with pain and Ipafm, but 
with watchfulnefs and cough, it is often productive ot the greatefl; 
benefit. Opium combined with calomel has of late been exten- 
fively employed in every form of a£Hve inflammation, and with / 
the greatelL fuccefs. It is found alfo to be of very great fervioe 
in allaying the pain and preventing the fyrnptomatic fever .liable 
to be induced by wounds, fra6tures, burns, or fimilar accidents. 
In intermittents, it is faid to have been ufed with good effecl; 
before the fit in the cold ftage, in the hot ftage, and during the 
interval. Given even in the hot ftage, it has been obferved io 
allay the heat, thirft, headach, and delirium, to induce fweat and 
fleep, to cure the difeafe with lefs bark, and without leaving at- 
dominal obftru£tions ordropfy. 

It is often of very great fervice in fevers of the typhoid type, 
wherl patients are diftrefled with watchfulnefs Or diarrhoea. But 
where thefe or fimilar circumfta _os do not indicate its ufe, it is 
olten diftrefllng to patients by augmenting thirft and conftipation. 
In fmall pox, when the convulfions before eruption are fre- 
quent and confiderable, opium is liberally ufed. It is likewife 
given from the fifth day onwards ; and is found to allay the pain 
of fuppuration, to promote the ptyalifm, and to be otherwife ufeful. 
In dyfentery, after the ufe of gentle laxatives, or along with 
them, opium, independently of any effeft it may have on the fe- 
ver, is of confequence in allaying the tormina and tenefmus, and 
in obviating that laxity of bowels which fo frequency remains 
after that difeafe. 

In diarrhoea, the difeafe itfelf generally carries ofF any acrimo- 
ny that may be a caufe, and then opium is ufed with great effecT:. 
Even in the worft fyrnptomatic cafes, it feldom fails to alleviate. 
In cholera and pyrofis, it is almoft the only thing trufted to. 
In colic, it is employed with laxatives ; and no doubt often pre- 
vents ileus and inflammation, by relieving the fpafm. liven in 
ileus and incarcerated hernia, it is often found to allay the vom- 
iting, the fpafms, the pain, and fometimes to diminish the inflam- 
mation, and prevent the gangrene ot the flrangulated gut. 

It is given to allay the pain and favor the defcent of calculi, 
and to relieve in jaundice and difuria proceeding from fpafm. 
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It is of acknowledged ufe in the different fpecies of' tetanus; 
affords relief to the various fpafmodic fymptoms of dyfpepfia, hy- 
fteria, hypochondriafis, afthma, rabies canina, &c. and has been 
found ufeful in fome kinds of epilepfy. 

In fyphilis it is only ufeful in combating fymptoms, and in 
counteracting the effects refulting from the improper ufe of mer- 
cury, for it poffeffes no power of overcoming the venereal virus. 

It is found ufeful in certain cafes of threatened abortion and 
lingering delivery, in convulfions during parturition, and in the 
after pains and exceffive flooding. 

The only form perhaps neceffary for opium is that of pill; and 
as it is fo folubie in every menftruum, there feems the lefs occa- 
fien for the addition of either gum or foap. This form is more 
apt to fit on the ftomach than any liquid form, but requires rather 
more time to produce its effects. The administration of opium 
to the unaccuftomed, is fometimes very difficult. The requifite 
quantity of opium is wonderfully different in different perfons, 
and in different ftates of the fame perfon. A quarter of a grain 
will in one adult produce effects which ten times the quantity will 
not do in another ; and a dofe that might prove fatal in cholera 
or colic, would not be perceptible in many cafes of tetanus or ma- 
nia. The loweft fatal dofe to the unaccuftomed, as mentioned by 
authors, feems to be four grains ; but a dangerous dofe is fo apt 
to puke, that it has feldom time to occafion death. When given 
in too fmall a dofe, it is apt to produce difturbed fleep, and other 
chfagreeable confequences ; and with fome constitutions it feems 
not to agree in any dofe or form. Often, on the other hand, from 
a fmall dofe, found fleep, and alleviation of pain will be pro- 
duced, while a larger one gives rife to vertigo and delirium. 
Some prefer the repetition of fmall dofes, others the giving of a 
full dofe at once, in fome it feems not to have its proper effect 
till after a confiderable time. The operation of a moderate dofe 
is fuppofed to laft in general about eight hours from the time of 
takingf it. 

PAREIRA BRAVA. (Land. Dub.) See Cissampelos. 

PAR I ET ARIA OFFICINALIS. 

Parietaria. Herba. (Lond.) 
Pellitory of the wall. The herb. 
Polygamia Monacia. — Nat. ord. &-.abrida. 
This is a fmall plant growing upm old walls ; of an herbace- 
ous fubfaline tafle, without any fnne . 

PASTINACA OPOPONAX. 

Opoponax. Gummi refina. (Lose*. 
Opoponax. A gum refin. 
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Willi, g. 558. fp. 3. Pentandna Digynia.— .Nat. ord. tfrafc/- 

This plant is perennial, and grows wild in the fouth of Eu- 
rope ; but the gum refin which is faid to be obtained by wound- 
ing the ftalk or root, is brought from the Levant and Eaft Indjes, 
Fometimes in round drops or tears, but more commonly in irregu- 
lar lumps, of a reddifh yellow color on the outfide with fpecks 
of white, inwardly of a paler color, and frequently variegated 
with large white pieces. It has a peculiar ftrong fmell, and a bit- 
ter, acrid, fomewhat naufeous tafle. 

It forms a milky folution with water, and yields a little effen- 
tial oil on diftillation. It is fuppofed to be emmenagogue, but is 
rarely ufed. 

PENTAPHYLLUM. (Lond.) See Potentilla. 

PETROLEUM. (Lond.) Petroleum Barbadence. (Dub.) 
See Bit a men. 

PETROSELINUM. (Lond.) See Apium. 

PHASIANUS GALLUS. 

Ovum. (Lond.) Ovum ; putamtn. (Dub.) 

The dunghill fowl. The egg, and egg (hell. 

CI. Aves. Ord. Gallincz. 

From what country this ufeful bird originally came, is not as- 
certained. It is now dorriefticated almoffc every where, and fur- 
hifhes one of the moil wholefome and deiicate articles of food. 

The egg only is officinal. The fhell confifts principally of 
carbonate of lime, with a fmall quantity of phofphate of lime and 
animal matter. When burnt, the animal matter and carbonic acid 
are deftroyed, and we obtain a lime, mixed with a little phofphate 
of lime. 

The contents ol the egg confifts of two fubftances, the white, 
and the yolk. The white is albumen, combined with a little foda 
and fulphur. The yolk is alfo albuminous, but contains alfo a 
bland oil, and fome coloring matter. The latter is fometimes uf- 
ed in pharmacy for lufpending oily and refinous fubftances in wa- 
ter. The former is ufed only for clarification (S. 2. 53.) 

PHYSETER MACROCEPHALUS. Sevum. (Ed. J 

Spermaceti. (Lond.) Spermaceti. (Dub. J 

Spermaceti whale. The fuet. Spermaceti. 

CI. Mammalia. Ord. Cetacea. 

The fpermaceti whale is characterized by his enormous head 
great part of which is occupied by a triangular cavity of bone, 
covered only by the common integuments. In the living animal 
his cavity filled is with a white, fluid, oily fubftaace, amounting 
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fometimes to many tons in weight. On the death of the whale, 
it congeals into a white un&uous mals, from which a confiderable 
quantity of very pure whale oil is obtained by exprcflion. The 
refiduum, afterwards freed from impurities, by wafhing with wa- 
ter, melting, draining, expreflion through linen bags, and, laft- 
lv, warning in a weak ley of potafs, is the peculiar fubflance well 
known by the name of Spermaceti. It is alfo contained in folu- 
tion in the common whale and other fifh oils ; for it is often found 
depofited by a fpecies of cryftallization, in the refervoirs contain- 
ing them. 

The chemical properties of fpermaceti have been already 
(242.) noticed. . As a medicine for internal ufe, it agrees with 
ihe fixed vegetable oils ; and in the composition of ointments &c. 
its place may be very well fupplied by a mixture of oil and wax. 

PIMENTO. {Lond. Dub.) See Myrtus. 

PIMPINELLA ANISUM. Semen. (Ed.) 

Amfum. Semen. [Lond. Dub,) 

An;fe. The feed. 

Willd. g. 562. fp. 8. Pentandria Digynia. — Nat. ord. Umbel- 
later. 

Anise is an annual umbelliferous plant, growing naturally in 
Crete, Syria, and other places of the eaft. It is cultivated in fone 
parts of France, Germany, and Spain, and may be raifed alfo in 
England. The feeds brough^from Spain, which are fmaller than 
the others, are preferred. 

Anifeeds have an aromatic fmell, and a pleafant warm tafte, ac- 
companied with a degree of fweetnefs. Water extracts very little 
of their flavor ; rectified fpirit the whole. 

P1NUS. 

Moncrcia Adelplfia.* — Nat. ord. Conifer as. 

Sp. Pinus Abies. Refina. (Ed.) 

Pix Burgundica. (Lond. Dub.) 

ThutS. Refina. (Lond.j 

Common fpruce fir. Burgundy pitch. Common frankincenfe.. 

Sp. Pinus Balsamea. Refina. (Ed.) 
Balfamum Canadenfe. (Lond. Dub.) 
Hemlock fir. Balfam of Canada. 

Sp. Pinus Lakix. Refina et Oleum volatile. (Ed.) 

lerebintkina Veneta. (Lond. Dub. J 

The larch. Venice turpentine. Oil of turpentine. 
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Sp. Pinus Sylvestris. Tfyfaa. (£<£) 

Pix liquida. [Lond. Dub.) 

Terebinthina vulgaris. [Lond. Dub.) 

Scotch fir. Tar. Common turpentine. 

These different fpecies of fir are all natives of fandy fituations. 
The laft only grows wild in this country. They all abound in 
every part with a refinous juice, which pofTeffes the fame general 
qualities, but prefents fome varieties, according to the nature of 
the fpecies and mode of preparation* 

We may arrange the produces, 

1. Into thofe which exude fpontaneoufly. 

2. Into thofe procured by wounding the tree. 

3. Into thofe procured by deco&ion. And • 

4. In,to thofe which are procured by the action of fire. 

From the pinus abies, and perhaps from the pinus fylveflris, 
in warm feafons and climates, a refinous juice exudes fpontarfe- 
oufly, which hardens into tears. It is the Thus 6f the London 
Pharmacopoeia, or common frankincenfe. 

The pirtus larix exudes a fpecies of manna, called Briancon 
Manna, but which is not ufed ; as, befides the facchsrin.e matters, 
it evidently contains turpentine. 

To obtain the products of the fecond kind, a feries of w«unds 
are made through the bark, beginning at the bottom, and rifini 
gradually upwards, until a flripe of the bark, about nine feet 
high, be removed, which is commonly effected in about four 
years. The fame operation is then repeated on the oppofite fide. 
The operation is then recommenced clofe to the edge of the for- 
mer wound, which by this time is nearly clofed. A tree worked 
in this manner will furvive and furnifh turpentine for near a cen- 
tury. The juice which flows from thefe wounds during fummer, 
is,colIecled in a fmall cavity, formed in the earth at the bottom 
of the incifions, from which it is occasionally removed into proper 
refcrvoirs previous to this purification. As the trees exude very 
little juice during cold weather, no new incifions are made in win- 
ter ; but the old ones get covered with a foft refinous cruft, called 
barras, galipot, or white refin, which is fcraped off, and al'fo col- 
lected for fubfequent purification. 

Both thefe products are purified by liquefaction and filtration. 
They confift almoft entirely of an effential oil, and a refin, and dif- 
fer only in the proportions, the turpentine containing n.oft oil, and 
the galipot moft refin. 

Turpentines have different appellations according to the fpecies 
of tree from which they are procured. 

Balfam of Canada. Pinus balfamea et Canade'ijh. 

Cyprian turpentine. Pijtacia tcrebinihus. 

Strafburgh turpentine. Pinus picta. 

^3 
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Venice turpentine. Pinus larix. 

Common turpentine. Pinus fylve/Jris. 

Hungarian balfam. var. Mughos. 

Carpatian balfam. Pinus cembra. 

None of thefe are properly balfams ; which term is now ufc4 
to exprefs thofe oily refinous fubftances only which contain ben- 
zoic acid. The Edinburgh Collage have denominated them re- 
fins, but the proportion of efTential oil which they contain is much 
too large to admit of the name, which ought to be confined to 
the other conflituent, being applied to the compound with propri- 
ety. Therefore, until more attention fliall be paid to this branch of 
nomenclature, we fliall employ the common term oi Turpentine. 
The elfential oil, commonly called Oil of Turpentine, may be 
proenred from any of thefe by di filiation. 

The refiduum of the diflillation gets different names, according 
to fome peculiarities in its treatment. When the diflillation is 
performed without addition, and continued until the whole effen- 
tial oil be driven off, and there appear fome traces of empyreu- 
ma, the refiduum is Common Refin or Colophony ; but it, while 
the mafs is flill fluid, a quantity of water be added, and thorough- 
ly blended with the refin by long and conftant agitation, it is then, 
called Yellow Refin. 

Although galipot contains eflential oil, the quantity is fo fmall 
that it is never diftilled from it. It is purified by melting it with 
a very gentle fire, and filtrating it. By this procefs it flill contains 
efTential oil, and is the fubftance known by the name of Burgun- 
dy Pitch. If boiling water be added to it after it is {trained, but 
while it is ftillfluid, and they be agitated together till the mafs 
cools, we have a yellow refin, which, from flill containing fome 
efTential oil, is preferred to that prepared by a fimilar procefs from 
common refin. 

A fluid extracT prepared by decofclion from the twigs of the 
pinus fylveflris, is the well known elTence of fpruce, which fer- 
mented with molafTes, forms the fafhionable beverage of fpruce 
beer. 

The laft kind of produces from the different fpecies of fir are 
obtained by the aftion of fire. With this view, a conical cavity 
is dug out in the earth, communicating at the bottom with a re- 
fervoir. Billets or thin laths of wood are then placed fo as not 
only to fill the cavity, but to form a conical pile over it, which is 
covered with turf, and kindled at the top. The admiflion of a'\r 
is fo regulated, that it burns from above downwards, with a flow 
and fmothered combuftion. The fmoke and vapors formed are 
obliged to defcend into the excavation in the ground, where 
they are condenfed, and pafs along with the matters liquefied into 
die receiver. This mixture is denominated Tar; aad the v/ocd 
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itfelf is reduced to charcoal. By long boiling, tar is deprived of 
its volatile parts, and converted into pitch. 

But the moll remarkable production is that of a real gum, en- 
tirely foluble in water, from a tree fo refinous as the Finus larix. 
It is prepared in the Ural larch forefts ; and exudes, according 
to profeffor Pallas, from the interior parts of the wood when it is 
burning. 

We fhall now proceed to notice more particularly, fuch of thde 
fubllances as are officinal. 

Terebintthin a. 

Bai/amum Canadenfe. {Lond. Dub.) 

Refina pini balfamex. {Ed. J 

lerebintkina Chia. (Lond.) 

piflacia Untifci. 

Ttrtbintkina Vencta. {Lond. Dub.) 

Refina pini /aria's. {Ed.) 

Ttrtbinthina vulgaris. {Land. Dub.) 

. p i n i fylvefi ris. 

All thefe i'pecies of turpentine pofTefs the fame general pr.o- 
perties. They are more or lefs fluid, with different degrees of 
tranfparency ; of a whitifh or yellowifh color ; a penetrating 
fmell, and a warm pungent bitterifh tafte. They are entirely fo- 
luble in alcohol ; combine with fixed oil ; and impart their fla- 
vor to water, but are not foluble in it. They arc decompoied by 
a moderate heat, being feparated into an effential oil and a reihj, 
and are exceedingly inflammable, burning with a large white flame, 
and much fmoke. 

Each fpecies has fome peculiarities. The Canadian is reckon- 
ed the beii, and next to it the Chian. They are more tranfparent, 
and have a more agreeable flavor than the other forts 1 he com- 
mon turpentine, as being the molt offenfive, is rarely given in- 
ternally ; its principal ufe is in plafters and ointments among far- 
riers, and for the diftillation ot the effential oil. 

Taken internally, they are aftive flimulants, increafe the fecre- 
tion of urine, to which they give the fmell oi violets, even though 
applied only externally, and open the bowels. 

They are principally recommended in gleets, the fluor albus, 
and the like ; and by fome in calculous complaints : In all cafes 
accompanied with inflammation, they ought to be abftained from, 
as this fymptom is increafed, and not unfrequently occafioned 
by them. Their dofe is from a fcruple to a drachm and a half; 
they are mod commodioufly taken in the form of a bolus, or 
blended with watery liquors by the mediation of the yolk of an 
egg or mucilage. 

But they are more frequently ufed externally as flimulants ana 
difcutients, and enter feveral officinal planters and ointments, 
P"4 
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Oleum Te r e b i n t h i n & Vo l at i l e. ^£^.) 
In the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, this effential oil is officinal j 
by the other Colleges directions are given for this preparation. 

It is lighter than water, tranfparent, limpid, and volatile. It 
has a hot pungent tafte, and a penetrating fmcll ; is highly in- 
flammable, and poffeiTes all the other properties of effential oils, 

(248.) 

As a medicine it is highly ftimulating and penetrating. Inter- 
nally it afls as a diuretic or fudorific in very fmall doles. It has 
however, been given in much larger dofes, efpecially when mix- 
ed with honey. Recourfe has principally been had to fuch dofes 
in cafes of chronic rheumatifm, particularly in thofe modifications 
of it which are flyled fciatica and lumbago. But they have not 
been often fuccefsful, and fometimes they have had the effect of 
inducing bloody urine. 

Externally, it ohen produces excellent effects as a difcutient in 
indolent tumors ; as a ftimulus in paralyfis of the extremities, 
and in bruifes ; as an antifpafmodic, and as a ftyptic, when ap- 
plied as hot as the patient can bear it, or compreffes dire£l]y to 
the bleeding mouths of the veffels.. 

Resina. 

Refina alba. {Dub.) Thus. {Lond.) 

Rejina pint abietis. [Ed.) Fix Burgundica. [Dub.) 

These are not pure refins, as they flill contain fome effential 
oil. They are obtained from feveral fpecies of fir, indifferently. 
The fir ft kind is a fpontaneous exudation, which takes place in 
dry and warm weather, hardened by expofure ; and the laft is the 
ci uft, which collects in winter upon the wounds inflifted for ob- 
taining the turpentines, fimply purified by percolation. 

The firft is a folid, brittle refin, brought to us in little globes 
or maffes of a brownifh or yellowifh color on the outfide % inter- 
nally whitifh or variegated with whitifh fpecks, of a bitterifh, 
acrid, not agreeable talte, without any considerable fmell. 

The fecond is of a folid confiftence, yet fomewhat foft, of a 
reddifh brown color, and not difagreeable fmell. 

They poffefs the general properties of refins (251.) and are on- 
ly ufed externally in the compofttion of plafters. 

Pix Liquida. {Lond. Dub.) 

Refina pmifylvejlris. {Ed.) 

Tar is a, mixture of refin, empyreumatic oil, charcoal, and ace- 
tous acid. Its color is derived from the charcoal ; and the other 
properties in which it differs from a common refin, depend on the 
prefence of acetous acid and empyreumatic oil. 

The acid itfelf is not only foluble in water, but it alfo renders 
the empyreumatic oil foluble in larger quantities than it othervyife 
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would be. Tar water is a heating diuretic and fa do ri fie remedy \ 
but by no means fo powerful, or To generally admiflibie as it was 
reprefented by Bifhop Berkeley. Tar is applied externally in 
tinea capitis, and fome other cutaneous difeafes. 

PIPER INDICUM. (Lond. Dub.) See Capsicum. 

PIPER. 

Willd.g. 74. Dicuidria Trigynia. — Nat. ord. Piperita. 

Sp. 1. Piper Nigrum. Bacca. (Lond. J FruElus. (Ed.) 
Se?nina. (Dub.) 

Black pepper. The berry. 

The black pepper is the fruit of a fhrubby, creeping plant, 
which grows wild in the Eaft Indies, and is cultivated in Java 
and Malabar, by which means the fruit is much improved. The 
berries are gathered before they are ripe, and are dried in the fun. 
They become black and corrugated on the furface; their tafle is 
hot and fiery, and their fmell llightly aromatic. 

White pepper is the fruit of the fame plant, gathered after it is 
fully ripe, and freed of its external coat by maceration in water. 
It is fmooth on the furface, and lefs pungent than the black pep- 
per. 

Sp. 3. Piper Cubeba. 

Cubcba. (Lond,) 

Cubebs. 

Cubebs are a fruit brought from Java. This fruit has a great 
refemblance to pepper. The principal difference difiinguifhable 
b,y the eye, is, that each cubeb is furnifhed with a long {lender 
ftalk, whence they are called by fome piper caudatum. In aro- 
matic warmth and pungency, cubebs are far inferior to pepper. 

Sp. 12. Piper Longum. Pruclus.(Lond.Ed.) Stmina. (Dub.) 

Long pepper. The fruit. 

The plant which bears the long pepper is alfo a farmentaceous 
climber. The berries arefmall round grains, difpofed fpiraUy in 
a long cylindrical head. They are gathered before they are ripe 
and dried, and are the hotteft of all the peppers. 

The warmth and pungency of thefe fpices refide entirely in a 
refin ; their aromatic odour in an effential oil. In medicine they 
arefometimes employed as acrid ftimulants ; but their chief ufe 
is in cookery as condiments. 

PISTACIA. 

Dioecia Pcntanirxa. — Nat. ord. Amen'acece. 
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Sp. PlSTACIA TEREBINTHUS. 

Terebinthina Ckia. (Lond.J 

Chian turpentine. 

The tree which yields this turpentine, grows in India, the north 
of Africa, and fouth of Europe, but the turpentine is principally 
collected in the iflands of Chios and Cyprus, by wounding the 
tree. It does not differ in any thing material, except its price, 
from the other turpentines. See Pin us. 

Sp. Pi st ac i a Lentiscus. Refina. (Ed.) 

Majliche. Re/ma. (Lond.) 

Maftich. Arefin. 

This fpecies is a native of the fame countries with the former. 
It is obtained principally in theiffandof Chios, by making tranf- 
verfe incifions in the tree, and allowing the juice to harden. It is 
brought in fin all yellowifh, femi tranfparent, brittle grains ; of a 
fmooth and fhining fracture, foftening when chewed, fufible, 
urning* with a pleafant fmell, and foluble in alcohol and fixed 
ils. Its flavor is communicated to water. It is therefore a re- 
fin, combined with a little eifential oil. It is principally ufedby 
the Turkifh women as a mafiicatory, to preferve the teeth, and 
give a pleafant fmell to the breath. 

PIX BURGUNDICA. (Lond. Dub.) 

PIX LIQUIDA. (Lond. Dub.) See Pinus. 

PLUMBUM. (Ed. Lond.) 
Lead. 

The general properties of lead have been already (192.) enu- 
merated. 

Lead is found, 

I. Oxidized : 

1. Lead ochre of different colors. 

II. Oxidized, and combined with acids : 

2. Carbonated lead. White lead fpar. 

3. Murio carbonated. 

4. Phofphated lead. Green lead ore. 

5. Arfeniated lead. 

6. Arfenio phofphated lead. 

7. Molybdated lead. 

8. Sulphated lead. 
III. Sulphuretted : 

9. Sulphuretted lead. Galena. • 
10. Sulphuretted oxide of lead. 

Lead is obtained by various procefTes from thefe ores. In its 
metallic form it is fcarcely an officinal article, as its different ox- 
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jdes are purchafed from the manufacturers, and never prepared by 
the apothecary. 

Its effects on the body are emaciation, violent colics, paralyfis, 
tremors and contractions of the limbs ; and as they generally come 
on gradually, the catife is fometimes overlooked till it be too late. 
Poiloning From lead is never intentional, but only accidental, ei* 
ther irom liquors becoming impregnated with lead, by being im- 
properly kept in veifels lined or glazed with lead, or to which lead 
has been criminally added to correct its acidity ; or among manu- 
facturers who work much with lead, as painters and plumbers, and 
who are not Fufficiently attentive to avoid {wallowing any of it. 

The prefence of lead in any fufpefted liquor is detected by the 
hydro fulphuret of potafs, \\hich forms with it a brown precipi- 
tate, not foluble in diluted muriatic acid ; and ftill more certain- 
ly by evaporating a portion of it to drynefs, and expofing the ex- 
tra6t to a heat fufficient to reduce the lead. 

OxinuM Plumbi album. (Ed. J m* 

CtruJJ'a. (Lond. Dub.) 

White oxide of lead. Ceruffe. 

The white oxide of lead is manufactured in feveral countries. 
It is prepared by expofing lead to the vapor of vinegar. To ac- 
celerate the oxidizement, the lead is call in thin plates, which are 
rolled up fpirally. A number of thefe are placed perpendicular- 
ly on a fupport, over a flat veflel containing vinegar, which is con- 
verted into vapor by a gentle heat, fuch as that of dung. The 
plates become flowly covered with a white cruft, w bich is in due 
time removed; and the remains of the plates again expofed to the 
vapor of vinegar, until they be entirely corroded. 

White oxide of lead has a fcaly or foliated texture, is brittle, 
friable, heavy, of a fnowy whitenefs, and a fweet taffe. It is of- 
ten adulterated with earthy fubftances, which may be dilcovered 
by mixing it with oil, aud reducing the leatl in a crucible. 

In pharmacy the white oxide of lead is only ufed in the compo- 
fition of ointments and plafters. 

Oxidum Plumbi rubrum. {Ed. J 

Minium. (Lond.) 

Red oxide of lead. 

The preparation of red lead is fo troublefome and tedious, as 
fcarce ever to be attempted by the apothecary or chemiit ; nor in- 
deed is this commodity expected to be made by them, the prepa- 
ration of it being a diftinft branch of bufinefs. The makers melt 
large quantities of lead at once, upon the bottom of a reverbera- 
tory furnace built for this purpofe, and fo contrived, that the 
flame a£ls upon a large furface of the metal, which is continually 
changed by the means of tren rakes drawn backwards and for- 
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wards, till the fluidity ©f the lead is deftroyed ; after which, the 
oxide is only now and then turned. 

The red oxide of lead is obtained in the form of a very heavy 
powder, confiding of minute fhining fcales, of a bright fcarlct, 
verging towards yellow, especially il triturated. It is Sometimes 
adulterated with red oxide of iron, red bole, or powdered brick. 
TheSe frauds are detetied by the inferiority of color, by mixing it 
with oil and Subjecting it to the teft of reduction ; and by its form- 
ing a black precipitate with tincture of galls when diflblved in ni- 
trous acid. 

Oxidum Plumbi semivitreum. [Ed.) 

Lithargyrus. (Load. Dub. J 

Semivitrified oxide of lead. Litharge. 

If oxidized lead be urged with a hafty fire, it melts into the 
appearance ot oil, and on cooling concretes into litharge. Great- 
eft part of the litharge met with in the fhops, is produced in the 
Durification of filver from lead, and the refining of gold and filver 
fjpy means of this metal. According to the degree of fire and other 
circumftances, it proves of a pale or deep color ; the firfl has 
been commonly called Litharge of Silver, the other Litharge of 
Gold. 

The oxides of lead diffolve by heat, in expreffed oils ; thefe 
mixtures are the bafis of Several officinal plallers and ointments. 

Lead and its oxides when undiflolved, have no con fiderable ef- 
fects as medicines. Diffolved in oils, they are fuppofed to be 
(when externally applied) anti inflammatory and deficcative. — 
Combined with vegetable acids, they are remarkably fo ; and 
taken internally, prove a powerful, though dangerous ftyptic. 

POLYGALA SENEGA. Radix. (Ed.) 

Seneka. Radix. ( Lond. Bub.) 

Seneka, or Rattlefnake Root. 

Diadelphia Ottandria, — Nat. ord. Lomentacae. 

Seneka is a perennial plant, which grows wild in North A- 
merica, particularly Virginia and Pennfylvania. This root is u- 
fually about the thickneis ot the little finger, varioufly bent and 
contorted, and appears as if compofed of joints, whence it is fup- 
pofed to refemble the tail of the animal whafe name it bears ; a 
kind of membranous margin runs on each fide, the whole length 
of the root. 

The bark is the active part of the root. Its tafte is ai firfl acid 
afterwards very hot and pungent. It has no tmell. 

Its acrimony refides in a refin ; for it is entirely extracted by 
alcohol; does not rife in diftillation ; and is not deftroyed )?y 
keeping. 
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It is an afclive flimulus, and increafes the force of the circula- 
tion, efpecially ot the pulmonary veflels. It has therefore been 
found, ufeful in typhoid inflammations of the lungs ; but it is apt 
todiforder the ftomach, and to induce diarrhoea. 

Some have likewife employed this root in hydropic cafes, and 
not without fuccefs. There are examples of its occafiomng a 
plentiful evacuation by flool, urine, and perfpiration ; and by this 
means removing the difeafe, after the common diuretics and hy- 
dragogues had tailed. 

The Senegaro Indians are {aid to prevent the fatal e'ffe&s of the 
bite of the rattlefnake, by giving it internally, and by applying it 
externally to the wound. 

The ufual dofe of the powder is thirty grains or more. 

Externally, it has been advantageoufly ufed as a ftimulaling 
gargle in croup. 

POLYGONUM BISTORTA. Radix. (Ed.) 

Bi/lorta. Radix. (Dub. Lond.) 

Great Biftort, or Snakeweed. The root. 

Willd.g. 785. fp. 3. Oftandria Trigynia — Nat. ord. Okracctx. 

This plant is perennial, and grows wild in moift meadows in 
feveral parts of Britain. The root is about the thicknefs of the 
little finger, of a blackifh brown color on the outfide, and red- 
difh within ; it is writhed or bent vernacularly (whence the 
name of the plant) with a joint at each bending, and full of bufhy 
fibres ; the root of the fpecies here mentioned has, for the moft 
part, only one or two bendings ; others have three or more. 

All the parts of biftort have a rough auftere tafte, particularly 
the root, which is one of the ftrongeft of the vegetable aftringents. 
It is employed in all kinds of immoderate hoemorrhagies and oth- 
er fluxes, both internally and externally where aftringency is the 
only indication. It is certainly a very powerful ftyptic, and is to 
be looked on fimply as fuch. To the fudorific, antipeftilential, 
and other virtues attributed to it, it has no other claim than in con- 
fequence of its aftringency, and of the antifeptic power which it 
has in common with other vegetable ftyptics. The largeft dofe 
of the root in powder is one drachm. 

POLYPOD1UM FILIX MAS. Radix. (Ed.) 

Ftiix. Radix. (Lond.) Filix. Mas. Radix. (Dub.) 

Male fern. Male polypody. The root. 

Cryptogamia. Filices. — Nat. ord Filices. 

This fern is perennial, and grows in great abundance in almoft 
every part oi Britain where the ground is not cultivated. The 
greateft part of the root lies horizontally, and has a great number 
of appendages placed elbfe to each other in a vertical direction, 
while a number of fmall fibres ftrike downwards. The large root, 
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together with its appendages, are to be referred for ufc. The 
two ends however, are to be cut off, the one being too old and 
fpongy, the other too new and green. 

When chewed, its tafle is fomewhat mucilaginous and fweet, 
and afterwards (lightly aftringeut and bitter. Its fmell is alfo 
weak. 

This root was ufed as an anthelmintic in the days of Diofcori- 
des. It gradually became neglected ; but its u>e was again reviv- 
ed at different times by Madame NufTer, Herrenfchwand, and 
others, who certainly, frequently fucceeded in killing and expel- 
ling the tasnia, both lata and cucurbitina, by the exhibition of fe- 
cret remedies, of which the fern powder was, or rather was fup- 
pofed to be the principal ingredient ; for there is much reafon to 
believe that the active purgatives with which it was always com- 
bined, were really the remedies which affe&ed the cure. 

The fame, or nearly a fimilar fecret has been bought by differ- 
ent potentates, and publifhed for the benefit of thofe fuffering un- 
jflder this obftinate difeafe . 

Even in 1799, a Berlin apothecary, Matthieu, was fo fortunate 
as to find a purchafer of his fecret in the king of Pruffia. The 
remedy was tried in three cafes under the infpe6iion of the Medical 
College, and in all of them fucceeded in expelling the worms, 
without pain or any other remarkable occurrence. His fecret, and 
directions for their exhibition, was publifhed by authority of 
the C ollege. 

o 1 

For forrre days the patient is to b* confined to a fpare diet, and 
to live principally on falted food, bread, foups, and light vegeta- 
bles. He is then to take a teafpoonful of the following electua- 
ry every two hours, for two or three days, until he perceive thf 
motion of the worm : 

R. Limatur. ftanni. Angli. pur. §i. 
Pulv. rad. filic. maris, gvi. 



femin. cynae, ^fs. 

radic. jalap, refinofae. 

fal. poly chrefr, ana £i. M. 



Fiat, cum mellis communis fufficiente quantitate, electuarium. 

He is then to take in the fame manner, the following purga- 
tive electuary, until the worms be expelled ; or if that fhould not 
happen, he is to fwallow two or three fpoonfuis of frefh caflor 
oil, or get a clyfter of the fame. 

R Pulv. rad. jalap, refinof. 

fal. polychreft, ana 9ii. 

fcammon. Alep. 9i. 

gummi guttae, gr. x. M. 

Fiat, cum melle communi, electuarium* 
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The interna! folid part of the root only is to be powdered, and 
the powder fhould have a reddifh color ; and as the dofe and ex- 
hibition of the remedy mull be regulated according to the age, 
fex, and conftitution of the patient, it mull be given always under 
the direction of an experienced practitioner. 

POTENTILLA REPTANS. 

Pentaphyllum. Radix. (Lond.) 

Common cinquefoil. 

Willd. g. 1000. J'p. 34. Icofandria Polygamia. — Nat. ord. Seti- 
ticopz. 

This plant is perennial, and grows plentifully in hedges, and 
by road fides. The root is moderately aftringent ; and as fuch is 
fometimes given internally in diarrhoeas and other fluxes, and 
employed in gargarifms for {lengthening the gums, &x. The 
cortical part of the root may be taken in fubflance, to the quantity 
of a drachm ; the internal part is considerably weaker, and re- 
quires to be given in double the dofe to produce the fame effect ; 
and as we poffefs many more powerful ailringents, the cinquefoS 
is but little ufed. 

PRUNUS. 

Willd. g. 982. Icofandria Monogynia. — Nat. ovd. Pomaceat. 

iS/>. 29. Prunus Domestica. Fruclus. (Ed.) 

Primus Galiica. Fruclus, Prunum Gallicum diclus. (Lond. 
Dub.) 

Plumb tree. The fruit. French prunes. 

This tree is found wild in hedges in England, but has proba- 
bly originated from the flones of the cultivated kinds being dropt 
there by accident. Great quantities of the dried fruit are import- 
ed from the Continent, but the French prunes are reckoned the 
befl. 

They contain much mucilaginous and faccharine matter, and 
their medical effefts are, to abate heat, and gently loofen the bel- 
ly ; which they perform by lubricating the pafTages, and foftening 
the excrement. They are of confiderable fervice in coftivenefs, 
accompanied with a heat or irritation, which the more flimulat- 
ing cathartics would tend to aggravate ; where prunes are hot of 
themfelves fufficient, their aftion may be promoted by joining with 
them a little rhubarb or the like ; to which may be added fome 
carminative ingredient to prevent their occafioning flatulency. 

Sp. 32- Prunus Spinosa. 
Prunus fylvejlris. Fruclus. (Lond.) 
The floe tree. The fruit. 
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The floe alfo grows wild in Britain. The fruit has a very 
aftringent fourifh tafte. It contains malic acid. The infpiftated 
juice of the unripe fruit is very aftringent, and is called Acacia 
Germanica. An infufion of a handful of the flowers is a fafe and* 
eafy purge. The powdered bark will fometimes cure agues. 

PTEROCARPUS. 

Diaddphia Decandria. — Nat. ord. Papilionaceat. 

Sp. Pterocarpus Santalinus. Lignum. (Ed.) 

Santalum rubrum. Lignum. (Loud. Dub.) 

Red Saunders. The wood. 

This tree grows in the Eaft Indies, and acquires a very large 
fize. The wood is brought in large billets, of a compaft texture, 
a dull red, almoft blackifh color on the outfide, and a deep 
brighter red within. It has no manifeft fmell, and little or no 
tafte. It communicates a deep red to reclined fpirit, but gives 
no tinge to aqueous liquors ; a fmall quantity of the refin, ex- 
trafted by means of fpirit, tinges a large one of frefh fpirit, of an 
elegant blood red. 

The principal ufe of red faunders is as a coloring drug; with 
which intention it is employed in fome formulae, particularly in 
the tinclura lavandulct compojita. 

Sp. Pterocarpus Draco. Refina. (Ed.) 

Sanguis Draconis. Refina. (Lond.) 

Dragon's blood. A refin. 

This is alio a very large tree. It is a native of South Amer- 
ica, and the refin which exudes from incifions made in its bark 
ufed to be frequently fent from Carthagena to Spain. It is how- 
ever doubtful, if the dragon's blood of the fhops be produced 
from this tree, as many others furnifh a fimiiar refin, as the Dra- 
caena draco, Dalbergia monetaria, and efpecially the Calamus 
draco, which probably furnifhes all that is brought from the Eaft 
Indies. 

The bell; dragon's blood is not in cakes, but is brought in fmall 
maffes, of the fize of a nutmeg, wrapt up in the dried leaves of 
fome kind of reed, breaks fmooth, free from any vifible impuri- 
ties, of a dark red color, which changes, upon being powdered, 
into an elegant bright crimfon ; readily melts and catches flame, 
and is not afted on by watry liquors. It totally diflblves in pure 
fpirit, and tinges a large quantity of the menflruum of a deep red 
color, it is likewife foluble in expreffed oils, and gives them a 
red hue, lefs beautiful than that communicated by anchufa. This 
drug in fubftance, has no fenfible fmell or tafte; when diffolved, 
it difc overs feme degree oi warmth and pungency. 
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PULEGIUM. (Land. Dub.) See Mentha. 

PUNICA GRANATUM. Cortex frudus. lions pleni, 
Balauftia didi. (Ed.) 

Granatum. Floris petalum, Balauftium didum. Frudus 
Cortex. (Lond.) Flares, Balauftia didi. Pericardii cortex. (Dub.) 

Pomegranate. The outer rind of the fruit. The double flow- 
ers, called Balauftine. 

Willd. g. 980. Jp. 1. Icofandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Po- 
macece. 

The pomegranate is a low tree, or rather fhrub, growing wild 
in Italy and other countries in the fouth of Europe ; it is fome- 
times met with in our gardens ; but the fruit, for which it is chief- 
ly valued, rarely comes to perfection. This fruit has the general 
qualities of the other fweet fumrner fruits, allaying heat, quench- 
ing thirft, and gently loofening the belly. The rind is a ftrong 
aftringent, and as fuch is occafiona'ly made ufe of. The flowers 
are of an elegant red color, in appearance refembiing a dried red 
rofe. Their tafte is bitterifh and aftringent. They are recom- 
mended in diarrhoeas, dyfenteries, and other cafes where aftrin- 
gent medicines are proper. v 

PYRETHRUM. (Lond. Dub.) See Ant'hbmis. 

PYRUS CYDONIA. 

Cydonia Malus. Frutlus ejusque femen. (Lond.) 

The quince. The fruit and feeds. 

Willd. g. gg2.Jp. 17. — Lcofandria Pentagynia. — Nat. crd. Po- 
macece. , 

- The quince is originally a native of Crete, but ripens its fruit 
perfectly in England. 

Quinces have a very auftere acid tafte; taken in fmall quan- 
tity, they are fuppofed to reftrain vomiting and alvine fluxes ; 
and more liberally, to loofen the belly. The fseds abound with 
a mucilagiuous fubftanceof no particular tafte, which they readily 
impart to watery liquors ; an ounce will render three pints of 
water thick and ropy like the white of an egg. 

QUASSIA. 

Willd. g. 849. Decandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Gruinales. 

Sp. 2. QuassiaSimaruba. Cortex. (Ed.) 

Simarouba. Cortex. (Lond. J Cortex, lignuni. (Dub.) 

Mountain or bitter damfon. The bark. 

This tree grows in Guiana and in Jamaica. The fimaroubaof 
the fliops is the bark of the root of this tree, and not of the quaifia 
amara, as ftated by the Dublin College. It is brought to as ia 
U 
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pieces fame feet long, and fome inches broad, folded lengthwife. 
It is light, fibrous, very tough ; of a pale yellow on the infide ; 
darker colored, rough, fcaly and warted on theoutfide ; has little 
fmell, and a bitter not difagreeable tafte. It gives out its bitter, 
nefs both to alcohol and water. 

It has been much celebrated in obftinate diarrhoea, dyfenterv, 
anorexia, indigeftion, lienteria, and intermittent fevers; but it is 
doubtful that it is better than other bitters. 

It is given in powder, in dofes of half a drachm or a whole 
drachm ; but it is too bulky, and very difficultly pulverizable. 
It is belt exhibited in decoction. Two drachms ot the bark may 
be boiled in two pounds of water to one., and the decoction drunk 
in cu^p/uls in the courfe of the day. 

Sp. 3. Quassia Excelsa. Lignum. (Ed.) 

Quajfia. Lignum, Cortex, Radix. (Lond.) 

Quaflia. The wood, bark, and root. 

This tie? grows in Jamaica, and in the Caribbean iflands. The 
quaflia of the fhops is the wood ot its root, and not of the quaflia 
amara, which is a very rare tree, but furpafles all others in bit- 
ternefs . 

This root is about the thicknefs of a man's arm ; its wood is 
whitifh, becoming yellowifh by expofure to the air. It has a thin, 
grey, fifTurec!, brittle bark, which is deemed in Surinam more 
powerful than the wood. Quaflia has no fenfible odour, but is 
one of the moll intenfe, durable, pure bitters known. Its infu- 
fion, decoction, and tincture, are almcfl equally bitter and yellow- 
ifh, and not blackened by chalybeates. 

It is a very pure and fimple bitter, and may be given in a!l 
cafes where bitters are proper. It has been exhibited in intermit- 
tent and bilious fevers, in ftomachic complaints, in lienteria, in 
cachexy, dropfies, leucorrhcea, and gout. It is much ufed in this 
sountry to givo the bitternefs to malt iiquors, though it fubjetts 
thofe brewers who employ it to a very heavy penalty. 

It can fcarcely be reduced to a fufhciently fine powder to be 
given in fubflance, and is therefore generally given in the form ©f 
infufion, decoction or extract. 

QUERCUS. 

Monoecia Polyandria. — Nat. ord. Armntacea. 

Sp. Quercus Robur. Cortex. (Ed.) 
Ouercus. Cortex. (Lond. Dub.) 
Oak. The bark. 

The oak grows wild in Britain. The fuperior excellence of 
its wood for fhip building has rendered its cultivation an object 
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of national concern. Its faw duft is an ufeful dye fluff, and its 
bark is the principal article ufed in tanning. 

I he bark is a ftrong aftringent ; and is recommended in hae- 
mot rhagies, alvine fluxes, and other preternatural or immoderate 
fecretions. In thefe it is fometimes attended with good effects. 
But it is by no means capable of being employed as a fubftitute, 
in every inftance, for Peruvian bark, as fome have affcrted ; and 
indeed it is fo difficultly reduced to a fufficient fine powder, that 
it can fcarcely be given internally iu fubffance. 

iSjft. Q u E R c u s C e r R i s . Cyniph is nidu s. (Ed. ) 
Calla. (Lond.) Galitz, Cynipidum nidi. (Dub.) 
Oriental oak. The neft otthecynips quercifolii. 
This fpecies of oak is a native of the Levant, and of the warm- 
er countries of Europe. 

The cynips quercifolii, a hymenoprcrous infecl, depofits ifs 
eggs in the leaves and other tender parts of the tree. Around 
each puncture an excrefcence is prefently formed, within which 
the egg is hatched, and the infect paffes through all the flakes of 
its metamorphofis, until it become a perfect. infect, when it eats 
its way out of its prifon. Thefe excrefcences are called galls, or 
gallnuts. They are of different fizes, fmooth or knotty on the 
furface, ol a whicifh, redclifh, or blackifh cofor, and generally pen- 
etrated with a fmall hole. Internally they con fi ft of a fpongy, 
but hard, more or lefs brown fubffance, and they have a very 
rough aftringent taffe. Good galls are of a blackifh grey or yel- 
low color, heavy, and tuberculated on the furface. They are the 
moft powerful aftringents we poflefs, but are feldom ufed in me- 
dicine. 

RAPHANUS RUSTICANUS. (Lond. Dub.) See Cock- 

LEARIA ARMORACIA. 

RESINA ALBA. (Dub.) See Pinus. 
RHABARBARUM. (Lond. Dub.) See Rheum. 

RHAMNUS CATHARTICUS. Baccarumfuccus. (Ed.) 

Spina Cervina. . Bacca. (Lond.) 

Purging buckthorn. The berry. The juice of the berries. 

Willd. g. 405. fp. 1. Pentandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Du- 
mo fee. 

This tree, or bufh, is common in hedges ; it flowers in June, 
and ripens its fruit in September or the beginning of October. In 
our markets, the fruit of fome other trees, as the blackberry bear- 
ing alder, and the dog berry tree, have of late been frequently- 
mixed with or fubftituted for thofe of buckthorn. This abufe 
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may be difcovered by opening the benics ; thofe of buckthorn 
have almoft always tour feeds, the berries of the alder two, and 
thofe of the dog berry only one. Buckthorn berries, bruifed on 
white paper, (lain it of a green color, which the others do not. 
Thofe who fell the juice to the apothecaries, are faid to mix it 
with a large proportion of water. 

Buckthorn berries have a faint difagreeable fmell, and a naufe- 
ous bitter tafle. They have long been in confiderable efteem as 
cathartics ; and celebrated in dropfies, rheumatifuis, and even in 
the gout ; though in thefe cafes they have no advantage above 
other purgatives, and are more offenfive, and operate more fevere- 
ly, than many which the fhops are furnifhed with ; they general- 
ly occafion gripes, ficknefs, dry the mouth and throat, and leave 
a thirfl of long duration. The dofe is about twenty of the frcih 
berries in fubftance, and twice or thrice this number in decoc- 
tion ; an ounce of the expreffed juice, or a drachm of the dried 
berries. 

RHEUM PALMATUM. Radix. {Ed.) 

Rhabarbarum. Radix. (Lond. Dub.) 

Palmated rhubarb. The root. 

Willi, g. 808.7^. 5. JLnneandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Ok- 
racect. 

This plant grows fpontaneoufly in China, and endures the colds 
of cur climate. 

But it is not afcertained that the Chinefe or Ruffian rhubarb is 
the dried ro©t of this plant. Pallas thinks that it is obtained in- 
difcrinainately from the rheum undulalum, palmatum, and com- 
pa£tum, more efpecially from the fir ft ; while Mr. Sievers, an 
apothecary who was fent by Catherine II, on purpofe to obtain 
the true rhubarb plant, and travelled for feveral years in the 
countries contiguous to that whence the rhubarb is brought, is of 
opinion, that the botanical characters of the plant which furniihes 
it are ft i 1 1 unknown, excepting that it is faid not to grow to a great 
fize, and to have round leaves, which are toothed on the edges 
with almofl fpinous points. 

All the rhubarb of commerce is brought from the Chinefe town 
Sini or Selim, by the Bucharians. It grows on the neighboring 
chain of lofty mountains which ftretches to the lake Koko Nor, 
between 35 and 40° north latitude. It is dug up by the poor 
peafants, cleaned from the earth, cut in pieces, ftrung with the 
bark on firings, and expofed dry under cover in the fhade for a 
whole year ; before it is again cleaned and prepared for exporta- 
tion. 

There is a diftinction made in commerce between the Ruffian 
and Chinefe rhubarb, although they both come from the fame 
country. 
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The Ruffian is dearer, and always good, as very great atten- 
tion is paid both in purchafingand tranfporting it, by order of the 
goyernment. In Kiachta, on the Ruffian frontier, it is received 
from the Buchanans by a Ruffian apothecary, who examines it. 

The bad is immediately burnt, and the good is ireed from its 
bark, woody parts, and every impurity, in the moft careful man- 
ner. It is then fent to Mofcow and to Peterfburgh, where it is 
again examined. 

It is commonly in round pieces, of a reddifh or whitifh yellow 
color, feels gritty between the teeth, and is often perforated with 
fo large a hole, that many pieces have the appearance of a bark. 

The Chinefe or Eafl India rhubarb is brought by fea from 
Canton. It is heavier, harder, and more compact, than the other ; 
feldom perforated with holes, and either in long pieces, or with 
two flat fides, as if they had been compreffed. 

The general characters of good rhubarb are, its having a whit- 
ifh or clear yellow color, being dry, folid, and compact, moder- 
ately heavy ; brittle ; when recently broken appearing marked 
with yellow or reddifh veins, mixed with white ; being eafily pal- 
verizable ; forming a powder of a fine bright yellow, having the 
peculiar, naufeous, aromatic fmell of rhubarb, and a fubacrid, bit- 
terifh, fomewhat aflringent taffe, and when chewed feeling gritty 
under the teeth, fpeedily coloring the faliva, and not appearing ve- 
ry mucilaginous. The fize and form of the pieces are ot lit- 
tle confequencc ; only we mull break the large ones, to fee that 
they are not decayed er rotten within ; and we muff alfo obferve, 
that they are not mufly or worm eaten. This is the more necef- 
fary, as damaged pieces are frequently fo artfully d re fifed up, and 
colored with powdered rhubarb as to impofe on the buyer. 

The principle conflituent of rhubarb is extractive matter, foku 
ble both in alcohol and in water. By gentle decociion, it iofes 
above one half its weight. Rhubarb alfo contains fome volatile 
odorous matter, on which its peculiar naufeous fmell and its activ- 
ity as a purge depend ; for when diffipated, either by age or any 
preparation to which the rhubarb has been fubjected, the powers 
of the medicine are almoft deflroyed. It alfo contains fome tan- 
nin, and about one fixth of its weight of oxalate of lime. 

Rhubarb is a mild cathartic, which operates without violence or 
irritation, and may be given with fafety even to pregnant women, 
and to children. In fome people, however, it occafions fevcre 
griping. Befides its purgative quality, it is celebrated as an af- 
tringent, by which it flrengthens the tone of the ffomach and in- 
terlines, and proves ufetul in diarrhoea and diforders proceeding 
from laxity. 

Rhubarb is exhibited, 

1. In fubflance, in the form of powder. It operates more 
powerfully as a purgative in this form than iu anv other. Ths 

63-3 
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dofc for an adult, is about a fcruple or upwards. On account of 
its crreat bulk, it is lomctimes unpleafant to lake, and its laxative 
effects are often increafed by the addition ot neutral falts, or oth- 
er more afclive purgatives. In fmaller doles it oitcn proves an 
excellent llomachic. 

2. In infufion. Rhubarb yields more of its purgative property 
to water than to alcohol. The infufion is however, considerably 
weaker than the powder, and requires double the dole to produce 
the fame effect. It is well adapted tor children, but mult be al- 
ways frelh prepared. 

3. In tincture. On account of the ftimuiating nature of the 
menflruum, this preparation frequently cannor be exhibited in do- 
fes large enough to operate as a purgative. Its principal ufe is as 
a tonic and flomachic. 

The virtues of rhubarb are deftroyed by roafling, boiling, and 
in forming the extract. 

RHODODENDRON CHRYSANTHUM. Folia. (Ed.) 

Yellow flowered rhododendron. The leaves. 

Wiild-. g. 867. Jp. 7. Decandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Bi- 
cornes. 

This fmall flirub grows in the coldeft fituations, and higheft 
parts of the fnow covered mountains in Eaft Siberia, and espec- 
ially in Dauria. The leaves are oblong, rigid, reflected at the 
edges, rough on the upper furlace, fmooth and paler on the low- 
er. When dried, they have no fmeli, but a rough, aftringent, and 
bitterifli tafle. They alfo contain a llimulant, narcotic princi- 
ple ; for they increafe the haat ot the body, excite thiril, and pro- 
duce diaphorefis, or an increafed difcharge of the other fecretions 
or excretions ; and in a larger dofe, inebriation and delirium. 

The Siberians ufe a decoction of it in rheumatifm and gout. 
They put about two drachms of the dried flirub in an earthem pot, 
with about ten ounces of boiling water, keeping it near a boiling 
heat for a night, and this they take in the morning. Befides its 
other effecls, it is faid to produce a fenfationof prickling or creep- 
ing in the pained parts ; but in a few hours the pain and difagree- 
able fymptoms are relieved, and two or three dofes generally 
complete the cure. The ufe of liquids is not allowed during its 
operation, and this is apt to produce vomiting. 

RHUS TOXICODENDRON. Folia. (Ed. J 

Poifon oak. The leaves. 

Willd. g. 566. jp. \-j . Pentandria Trigynia. — Nat. ord. Du- 
Tnofce. 

This is a deciduous fhrub of moderate growth, a native of 
North America. The leaves are alternate, and Hand upon very 
long leaf flalks. Each leaf confifts of three leafits. It is faid that 
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its juice is fo extremely acrid as to caufe inflammation,and fome 
times even Sphacelation, in the parts touched with it. It was 
fir ft tried as a medicine by Dr. Alderfon of Hull, in imitation oi 
the experiments ot M. Frefnoi with the rhus radicans. He gave 
it in four cafes of paralyfis, in dofes of half a grain, or a grain, 
three times a day, and all his patients recovered, to a certain de- 
gree, the ufe of their limbs. The firft fymptom of amendment 
was always an unpleafant feeling of prickling cr twitching in 
the paralytic limbs. We have given it in larger dofes without 
experiencing the fame fuccefs. It was not, however, ina6Ure. 
In one cale the patient difcontinued its ufe on account ot the dis- 
agreeable prickling it occafioned ; and in general it operated as a 
gentle laxative, not withftanding the torpid ftate of the bowels of 
fuch patients, 

RIBES. 

Willd.g. 445. Pentandria Monogynia. — Nat.ord. Pomacetz. 

Sp. 1. Ribes Rubrum. Fruflus. (Lond. Dub.) 

Red currant. The fruit. 

This fhrub grows wild in England, and is very generally cul- 
tivated for the fake of its pleafant fub acid fruit. The juice of 
the fruit contains faccharine matter, malic, and citric acids, and a 
fubftance fcarcely foluble in cold water, very folubie in hot wa- 
ter and coagulating into the form of a jelly as it cools. By boil- 
ing currant juice with a Sufficient quantity of fugar to abford the 
acid watery parts, the whole forms on cooling, an uniform jelly, 
which is often ufed as an acid demulcent in fore throats, and 
di (Solved in water, forms a pleafant cooling drink in leverifh 
complaints. 

Sp. 8. Ribes Nigrum. FruBus. (Lond. Dub.) 

Blackcurrant. The fruit. 

This is alfoa native fhrub, which is likewife frequently cul- 
tivated for the fame purpofes with the former variety, and indeed 
is preferred to it for Medical ufe. 

RIC1NUS COMMUNIS. Semen, et ejus oleum fixum. (Ed. J 

Seminis oleum. (Lond. J oleum i feminibus exprejfum. (Dub.) 

Monecia Monadelphia. — Nat. ord. Tricoceoz. 

Palma Chritti. The feeds and the fixed oil obtained from 
them. 

This plant grows in both Indies, Africa, and the Couth of Eu- 
rope. It is of fpeedy growth, and in one year arrives at its full 
height, which feldom exceeds twenty feet. The caplules are 
prickly and triangular, and contain, under a thin, dry, grey, and 
black marbled hulk, a white oily kernel. The fkin is extremely 
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acrid ; and one or two of the feeds fwallowed entire, operates as 
adraflic purgative or emetic. 

The kerne is yield almoft a fourth part of their weight of a 

bland fixed oil, commonly called Caflor Oil. It is obtained from 

ion, or by decoction with water. The for- 

> is pra&ifed in Europe, the latter in Jamaica. To 

produft, it is common toparch the feeds over thefire 

s extracted from them; but theoil thus obtained 

repared by cold expreffion or funpfe deco&ion, 

me rancid. 

£ and vifcid, of a w'hitifh color, in- 

:o the taile, an'd without fm i\\. 

le *i>d blctul purgative ; it in gener- 

crTetis without griping, and may be given with 

re ..end purgatives are improper, as in colic, calculus, 

orrhcea, &c. ; fome likewife ufe it as a purgative in worm- 

ca'cs. Half an ounce or an ounce commonly anfwers with an 

adult, and a drachm or two with an infant. 

With many, the averfion to oil is fo great, that this purgative 
cannot be taken without great relutlance; and accordingly differ- 
ent modes of taking it have been propofed. Some prefer taking 
it fwimming on a glals of water or peppermint water, or in the 
form of emulfion, with mucilage, or with the addition of a little 
rum. 

ROSA. 

Willd. g. 997. Icofundria Pologynia. — Nat. ord. Senticofa. 

Sp. 16. Ro.iA Gallica. Petala. (Ed.) 

Rofa rubra Petala. (Land. Dub.) 

Red rofe. The petals. 

This has not the fragrance of the fucceeding fpecies ; but the 
beautiful color 0} its petals, and their pleafant aitringency, have 
rendered them officinal. 

Sp. 17. RosaDamasgeNa. Petala. [Lond. Dub.) 

Ro/a ccntifolia. Petala. [Ed.) 

Damafk rofe. The petals. 

The native country of this fhrub is unknown, but the delight- 
ful fragrance of its flowers has rendered it the farorite ornament 
of every garden. In the former editions of Linnseus,the damafk 
rofe was copfiderrd as a variety only of the rofa centifolia ; but 
Aiton, Du Pvoi and Wildenow have arranged it as a diftincl: fpe- 
cies. It is however highly probable, that the petals of all the 
varieties of the rofe 1 centifolia, or Dutch hundred leaved rofe, 
Willdeno to-s 1,5th fpecies, are employed indifcriminately with 
thofe of the real damafk rofe in the diflillation of rofe water. 
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Sp. 31. Rosa Canina. FruBus recens. {Ed.) 

Cynojbatus. FruUus. (Lond.) 

Dog rofe. The fruit called Heps. 

Tins fhrub is found in hedges throughout Britain. The pulp 
of the fruit, befides faccharine matter, contains citric acid, whicli 
gives it an acid tafte. The feeds, and flifT hair with which they 
are furrounded, muft be carefully removed from the pulp hefoie 
it can be pfed. 

ROSMARINUS OFFICINALIS. Summitries fiortnles. 
(Ed.) Ros marinus. Cacumen, flos. (Lond.) Rojinarinus, 
Ihrba. (Dub.) 

■Rofemary. The herb and flowers. 

Willd.g. 62. Jp. 1. Diandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Vcrticil- 
latas. 

Rosemary is a fhrubby perennial, which grows wild in the 
fouth of Europe, and is cultivated in our gardens. It has a fra- 
grant fmell, and a warm pungent bitterifh tafte, approaching to 
that of lavender ; the leaves and tender tops are ftrongeft ; next 
to thefe the cup of the flower ; the flowers themfelves are con- 
fiderably the weakeft, but moft pleafant. 

Its virtues depend entirely on its effential oil, which feems to 
be combmed with camphor, not only from its peculiar tafte, but 
from its poffeffing chemical properties, which depend on thepre- 
fence of camphor ; and from its depofiting cryftals of camphor 
when long kept. 

RUBIA TINCTORUM. Radix. (Ed.) 

Rulna. Radix. (Lond. Dub.) 

Madder. The root. 

Willd.g. 1%7-Jp. 1. Tetrandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Stel- 
latcc. 

Madder is perennial, and grows wild in fome parts of Brit- 
ain, but the dyers are principally fuppliedwith it from Zealand, 
where it is cultivated in large quantities. 

The roots confift of articulated fibres, about the thicknefs of a 
quill, which are red throughout, have a weak fmell, and a bitter- 
nh aftringent tafte. For the ufe of the dyers, they are firft peel- 
ed and dried, then bruifed and packed in barrels. Madder pof- 
feffes the remarkable property of tinging the urine, milk and 
bones of animals, which are fed with it, of a red color. 

It is faid to be ufeful in the atrophy of children, and fome be- 
lieve in its reputed powers as an emmenagogue. 

It is given iu fubftance in dofes of hall a drachm, fcveral times 
a day, or in decofclion, 
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RUBUS IDJEUS. Fru&us. (Lond. Bub.) 

Rafpberry. The fruit. 

Wilbd. g. 998 fp. 4. Icofandria Polygyria. — Nat. ord. Scnti. 
CO fee. 

This fhrub is found wild in Britain, and is much cultivated 
for the fake of its pleafant fubacid fruit, which contains both ni. 
trie and malic acids. 

RUMEX ACETOSA. Folia. (Fcl.) 

Acttoja pratenjis. Folia. (Lond,) Acetofa. Folia. [Dub.) 

Sorrel. The leaves. 

Willi, v. 69g.Jp. gi. Hexandria Trigynia. — Nat. ord. Okra- 
cecc. 

Sorrel is a perennial plant, which grows wild in fields and 
meadows throughout Britain. The leaves have an aflrjngent 
acid tafle, without any fmell or particular flavor ; their medical 
effeels are, to cool, quench thirft, and promote the urinary dif. 
charge; a deco£lion of them in whey affords an ufeful and agree- 
able drink in febrile or inflammatory diforders. 

All thefe effects are to be afcribed entirely to the fuper oxalate 
of potafs which they contain. 

RUTA GRAVEOLENS. Herba. (Ed.) 

Rata. Herba. (Lond.) Folia. (Dub.) 

Rue. The herb. 

Willd. g. 927. fp. 1. Decandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Mul-, 
tifiliqucz. 

This is a frnall fhrubby plant, a native of the fouth of Europe, 
and cultivated in our gardens. 

Rue has a ftrong, ungrateful fmell, and a bitterifh, penetrating 
tafle ; the leaves when in full vigor, are extremely acrid, info- 
much as to inflame and blifter the fkin, if much handled. With 
regard to their medical virtues, like other remedies, of which 
the active conftituent is an effential oil, they are heating and ftim- 
ulating, and hence fometimes are ferviceable iu fpafmodic affec- 
tions, and cafes of obilrucled fecretions. 

SABINA. (Lond. Dub.) See Juniperus. 

SACCHARUM OFFIC1NARUM. 

a. Sac char urn non purificatum. (Lond. Ed.) Saccharum 
rubrum. (Dub.) 

b. Sacchar urn purificatum. ( Lond. Dub. J Saccharum punf- 
jimum. (Ed.) 

c. Sacchati rubri fyrupus, fDub.) 
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Sugar cane. Raw or brown fugar. Double refined fugar. — 
Molafles. 

IV did. g, x22. [p. 4. Trianaria — Digynia. Nat. ord. Gramina. 

I HE lugar cane grows wild in both. Indies, and forms the 
principal object of cultivation in the Well Indies. 

Sugar, of which we have already (256) noticed the general 
properties, is principally obtained from this plant, by boiling- 
down its exp relied juice, with the addition of a certain proportion 
of lime or potafs, until the greater part is difpofed to concrete 
into brownilh or yellowifh cryftalline grains. The lime or potafs 
is added to fat urate fome malic acid, whofe prefence impedes the 
cryftallization. 

The molafles, or that portion of the in fpi (fated juice which does 
not cryftallize, is feparated from the raw fugar, which is fent to 
Europe to be refined. This is performed by diffolving it in wa- 
ter, boiling the lblutipn with lime water, clarifying it with blood 
or white of eggs, and ftraining it through woollen bags. The fo- 
lution, after due evaporation, is permitted to cool to a certain de- 
gree, and then poured into conical forms of unglazed earthern 
ware, where it concretes into a mafs of irregular cryftals. The 
fyrup which has not cryflallized is then permitted to run off 
through a hole in the apex of the cone. The upper or bioad end 
of the cone is then covered with moift clay, the water of which 
gradually penetrates into the fugar, and difplaces a quantity of 
fyrup, which would otherwife be retained in it, and diLoior it. 
It is then carefully dried, and gets the name of loaf or lump fugar. 
When the folution and other Heps of the procefs are repeated, 
the fugar is faid to be double refined. 

Sugar is fometimes made to aflume a more regular form of 
cryftallization, by carrying the evaporation only a certain length 
and then permitting the fyrup to cool flowly. In this form it is 
called White or Brown Sugar Candy, according to the degree of 
its purity. 

Molafles or treacleis a very impure fyrup. It is thick, vifcid, 
of a dark brown, aimolf. black color, and has a peculiar fmell, 
and a fwect, fomewhat empyreumatic tafle. Treacle is applied to 
many domeilic and economical purpofes ; and inhofpital pra£lice 
may fuperfede the ufe of fugar in many inftances. 

Raw fugar varies very much in quality. It fhould be dry, 
cryflallized in large fparkling grains, of a whitifh or clear yellow 
color without fmell, and of a fweet tafle, without any peculiar 
flavor. 

Refined fugar fhould have a brilliant white color, and a dole 
compact texture. It fhould be very hard, but brittle, and break 
with /harp femi tranfparent, fplintery fragments. 

Sugar, from being a luxury, has now become one of the oecef- 
faries of life. 
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In Europe, fugar is almofl folely ufed as a condiment. But it 
is alfo a very wholefomeand powerful article of nourifhment ; for 
during crop time, the negroes in the Wefl Indies, notwithflanding 
their increafed labors, always grow fat. It is in this way alfo 
that its internal employment is ufeful in fome difeafes, as in fea 
fcurvy ; for fugar producer no particular effeft as a medicine, ex- 
cept that the coarfer and impure kinds are flightly purgative. Ap- 
plied externally, it a£ts as an efcharotic in fpongy and unhealthy 
granulations ; and to abraded or inflamed furfaces it proves gent- 
ly flimulant. In pharmacy it is principally employed to cover 
bad taftes, to give form, and to preferve more active fubflances. 
In ufing it for the laft purpofe, we mufi always remember, that if 
the proportion of fugar employed be too fmall, it will promote 
inftead of retarding the fermentation of the articles it intended 
to preferve. 

SAGAPENUM. Gummi rrfina. (Lond. Dub. Ed.) 

Sagapenum. A gum refin. 

The plant which furrrifhes this fubftance is not afcertained, 
but is conjectured by Willdenow to be the Ferula Perfica. 

Saorapcnum is a concrete juice brought from Alexandria, either 
in difiin£t tears, or agglutinated in large maffes. It is outwardly 
of a yellowifh color ; internally, fomewhat paler, and clear like 
horn : It grows foft upon being handled, and flicks to the fingers ; 
its tafte is hot, naufeous and bitterifh, and its fmell difagreeable 
and alliaceous. 

It is not fufible ; is fparinglv folublein alcohol ; almofl entire- 
ly foluble in water; and affords a fetid effential oil by diftilla- 
tion. 

In medical virtues it holds a kind of middle place between afla- 
fcetida and galhanum, and may be employed in the fame manner, 
and under fimilar circumftances. 

SAL AMMONIACUS. (lend. Dub.) See Murias Am- 
monite. 

SAL COMMUNIS. (Dub.) SAL MURIATICUSVZW.; 
See Murias Sodji. 

SALIX FRAGILIS. 

Salix. Cortex. (Dub.) 

Crack- willow. The bark. 

Dioecia Diandria. — Nat. ord. Anuntactat. 

This willow grows wild in England. The bark poflefies a 
confiderable degree ot bitternefs and aflringency. It has been 
recommended by fome as a fubftitute for the Peruvian bark ; and 
ot the indigenous barks which have been propofed, it is perhaps 
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one ot the moft effectual. But irr point of efficacy it is in no de- 
gree to be compared with the Peruvi&n bark. 

SALVIA OFFICINALIS. Folia. (Ed.) 

Salvia. Folium. ( Lond. Dub.) 

Sage. The leaves. 

Willd. g. 63. fp- 7. Diandria Monogynia.—-Nai. ord. Verticil- 
lata. 

Sage is a perennial plant, a native of the fouth of Europe, and 
cultivated in our gardens. There, are feveral varieties of it, dif- 
fering in fize, or in the color of its flower, but their properties 
are the fame. They have a peculiar aromatic fmell, and a warm, 
aromatic tafte, with fome degree of bitternefs and alhingency. 

In its effefts iage agrees with other aromatics. It is ftimulant, 
carminative and tonic. 

In cold phlegmatic habits, it excites appetite, and proves fer- 
viceable in debilities of the nervous fyitem. The beft preparation 
for thefe purpofes is an infufion of ihe dry leaves, drunk as tea ; 
or a tin£lure, or extract, made with rectified fpirit, taken in pro- 
per dofes ; thefe contain the whole virtues of the fage ; the diilil- 
led water and eflential oil, only its warmth and aromatic quality, 
without any of its roughnefs or bitternefs. Aqueous infufions of 
the leaves, with the addition of a little lemon juice, prove an ufe- 
ful diluting drink in febrile difordeis, being fufficiently agreeable 
to the palate. 

SAMBUCUS NIGRA. Flores, Bacca-, Cortex. (Ed.) 

Sambucus. Cortex interior, Flos, Bacca. (Lond. Dub.) 
Common elder. The inner bark, flowers and berries. 

Willd. g. &6g.fp. 3. PentandriaTrigynia. — Nat. ord. Dumofiz. 

This tree is frequent in hedges ; it flowers in May, and ripens 
its fruit in September. The inner green bark of its trunk is 
gently cathartic. An infufion of it in wine, ftr the expreffed juice 
in the dofe of half an ounce or an ounce, is faid to purge moder- 
ately, and in fmall dofes to prove an efficacious deobflruent capa- 
ble of promoting all the fluid fecretions. The young buds, or 
rudiments of the leaves, are ftrongly purgative, and aG with fo 
much violence as to be defervedly accounted unfafe. The flowers 
are very different in quality ; thefe have an agreeable aromatic 
flavor, which they yield in diftillation with water, and im- 
part by infufion to vinous and fpirituous liquors. The berries 
contain malic acid, and have a fweetifh, not unpleafant tafte ; nev- 
erthelefs, eaten in fubflance, they offend the ftomach ; the ex- 
prefled juice, infpi [fated to the confidence of a rob, proves an 
ufeful aperient medicine ; it opens obflrufctions ot the vifcera, 
promotes the natural evacuations, and, if continued lor a length of 
time, does opnfiderablc fervicein fundry chronical diforders. 
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S ANT ALUM RUBRUM. (Lond. Dub.) Sec Pteroj 
carpus Santa linus. 

SANTONICUM. (Lond. Dub.) See Artimisia. 

SAPO. 

Sapo ex oleo olivarum et foda confcflus. (Ed. J Sapo ex oleg 
olivcc et natro con/eSius. (Lond.) Sapo durus Hifpanicus. (Dub.) 

The general chemical properties of foap have been already no- 
ticed (343.) The only fpecies which is officinal in our Pharma- 
copoeias, is that compofed of olive oil and foda. It is only pre- 
pared in the countries which produce the oil. For medicinal ufe 
we prefer the Spanifh. 

It fhould be white and hard, difToive entirely in water and in 
alcohol, forming with the former a milky, and with the latter a 
tranfparent folution, the folutions fhould froth freely on agita- 
tion. It fhouid not be variegated in its color, feel greafy or naoiff, 
or be covered with a faline efflorefcence ; and the f jlutions fhould 
not have a rancid fmell or tafte. Some ol the foreign difpenfa- 
\o\ ies are fo very particular about the nature ot the foap ufed in 
medicine, as to direft it to be prepared by the apothecary, by lim- 
ply triturating, without the afTiflance of heat. Provence oil, with 
half its weight of a folution of foda, of the fpecific gravity of 
1.375, until they unite. 

Soap is decompofed by all the acids, earths, and earthy and 
metalline falts. The acids combine with the alkali, and feparate 
the oil. The earths form an infoluble earthy foap with the oil, 
and feparate the alkali, while with the falts there is a mutual de- 
compofition, the acid combines with the alkali, and earthy or me- 
talline foaps are formed. 

The detergent property of foap, or the power it poiTirffes of 
rendering oily and refinous fubftances mifcible with water, has 
given rile to very erroneous notions of its medical virtues. It 
was fuppofed to render fuch fubllances more readily foluble in 
the juices of the flomach, and in the fluids of the body, and to be 
well fitted for diffolving fuch oily or uncluous matters as it may 
meet with in the body, attenuating vifcid juices, opening obflruc- 
tions ©f the vifcera, and deterging all the veflels itpaffes through. 
It has likewife been fuppofed a powerful menftruum for the uri- 
nary calculus ; and a folution of foap in lime water, has been con- 
fidered as one of the ftrongeft diffolvents that can be taken with 
fafety into the ftomach : For the virtue of this compofition has been 
thought confiderably greater than the aggregate of the diffolving 
powers of the foap and lirne water when unmixed. 

How erroneous thefe ideas are, appears evidently, when we 
recolle£t the very eafy decompofition ot foap, which renders it 
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perfectly impoftible that it fhould enter the circulating fyftem, or 
indeed come into contact with the fluids of the mouth, without 
being decompofed. As to the folution of foap in lime water, we 
may obferve, that it is only a clumfy way of exhibiting a folu- 
tion of foda ; for the foap is decompofed, an infoluble foap ©f 
lime is formed, and the foda remains in folution. The internal 
life of foap fhould therefore be confined, in our oj inion, to the 
giving form to other fubftances which are not decompofed by it, 
and to decompofe metallic poifong when they have been taken in- 
to the flomach. For this lafl purpofe, a teacupful of a folution of 
foap, in four times its weight of water, may be drunk every three 
or four minutes, until a fufficient quantity be taken. 

Applied externally, it is a very powerlul detergent, and com- 
bines the flimulating properties of the alkali with the lubricitaf- 
ing nature of the oil. In this way it often proves a powerful dif- 
cutient and a ufeful application to fprains and bruifes. 

SARCOCOLLA. Gummi refina. (Lond.) 

Sarcocolla. 

This is a concrete juice, brought from Per fi a and Arabia in 
fmall, whitifh, yellow grains, with a few of a reddim, and fome- 
times of a deep red color, mixed with them ; the whitefl tears 
are preferred, as being the frefheff. It is fuppofed to be the pro- 
duct of the Penasa Sarcocolla, JVilid. g. 218. Jp. 1. Tetrandria 
Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Conglo?nerata- Its taftc is bitter, accom- 
panied with a dull kind of fweetnefs. It diflolves in watry liquors, 
and appears to be chiefly of the gummy kind, with a fmall admix- 
ture of refinous matter. 

SARSAPARILLA. {Lond. Dub.) SeeS.MiLAx. 

SASSAFRAS. (Lond. Dub.) See Laurus. 
SCAMMONIUM. (Lond. Dub.) See Convolvulus. 

SCILLA MARITIMA. Radix. (Ed.) 

Scilla. Radix. (Lond. (Dub.) 

Squill. The root. 

Willd. g. 640. fp. 1. Liexandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Lilia- 
ceat. 

The fquill is a perennial bulbous rooted plant, which grows 
wild on the fandy fhores of Spain, Portugal, north of Africa, and 
the Levant. 

The root is about the fize of the fift, pear fhaped, with the 
apex upwards, and confifts of flefhy fcales, attenuated at both edges, 
furrounded by other fcales, which are arid, fhining, and fo thin 
that the root at firfl fight fe«ms to be tvmicated. The recent roots 
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are full of a white vifcid juice, have fcarcely any fmell, but a 
very bitter, naufeous and extremely acrid taile. Rubbed on the 
fkin it inflames and blilters. 

It is more commonly met with in the fhops in the form of the 
dried fcales, which fhouid be brittle, femipellucid, fmooth, but 
marked with lines, and when chewed, fhould feel tenacious, and 
tafte very bitter, without manifefl acrimony. 

The aftive condiment of the fquill is the acrid principle; and, 
therefore, it becomes almofl inert by two much drying, or by be- 
ing kept too long in the form of powder. It alfo contains bitter 
extractive, much mucilage, albumen and (larch. 

Given internally in large dofes, it produces purging and vomit- 
ing, fometirries even ftrangury, bloody urine, inflammation, and 
erofion of the ftomach. In fmaller dofes it proves a ufeful expec- 
torant and diuretic, and it is faid to lcffen the frequency of the 
pulfe. 

Squill is fometimes given as a general ftimulant in typhus^ 
efpecially to cattle. But it is much more frequently exhibited as 
an expectorant where the lungs are loaded with vifcid matter, and 
as a diuretic in dropfical cafes, for which purpofe it is commonly 
conjoined with calomel. 

The dofe of fquill is one or two grains three or four times a 
day; and the moft commodious form for the taking of fquills, 
unlefs when defigned as an emetic, is that of a bolus, or pill ; li- 
quid forms are to moft people too offenfive, though thefe may be 
rendered lefs difagreeable both to the palate and ftomach by the 
addition of aromatic diftilled waters. 

SCORDIUM. (Lond.) SeeTEUCRiUM. 

SENNA. {Lond. Dub.) See Cassia. 

SENEKA. (Lond. Dub.) See Polygalla. 

SERPENT ARIA VIRGINIANA. (Lond. Dub.) See 
Aristolochia. 

SEVUM OV1LLUM. (Dub.) See Ovis. 

SIMAROUBA. (Lond. Dub.) See Qi {vssia. 

SINAPIS. 

Willd, g. 1246. Tetr adynamia Siliquofa. — I vat. ord. Siliquo/a. 

Sp. 4. Sin apis Alba. Semen. (Kd.j 
Sinapis. Se??iina- (Dub.) 
White milliard. The feeds. 
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Sp. 5. Sin apis Nigra. 

Sinapis. Semen. [Lond.) 

Common muftard. The feeds. 

These plants are both annual, both grow wild in England, 
and po fiefs fimilar virtues. 

They produce frnall round comprefled feeds, which have an 
acrid bitterifla tafte, and a pungent fmell when reduced to powder. 
The common muftard has blackifh feeds, and is more pungent 
than the white. 

They impart their tafte and fmell in perfeftion to aqueous li- 
quors, whilft rectified fpirit extra&s extremely little of either ; 
the whole of the pungency arifes with water in diftiHation. Com- 
mitted to the prefs, they yield a confiderable quantity of a foffc 
infipid oil, perfectly void of acrimony; the cake left after the ex- 
prefTion, is more pungent than the muftard was at firft. 

Muftard feed is fwallowed entire, to the quantity of a table- 
fpoonful or more, to ftimulate the ftomach in fome cafes of dyf- 
pepfia, and to excite the periftaltic motion of theinteftines, efpec- 
ially when they are torpid, as in paralyfis. The powder made 
into a pafte with water, is commonly ufed as a condiment with 
animal food ; infufed in water, it proves emetic when taken in 
confiderable dofes, and in fmaller ones, a£ts as a diuretic and ape- 
rient ; but it is more frequently applied externally as a topical 
flimulus, made into a pafte or finapifm with vinegar and bread- 
crumb. 

SIUM NODIFLORUM. 

Stum. Herba. [Lond.) 

Creeping fkerrit. The herb. 

Willd.g. 544- Jp. 4. Pentandria Digynia. — Nat. ord. Umbel- 
late. 

This plant is perennial, and grows wild in rivers and ditches 
in England. It was formerly alleged to be not only a diuretic, 
but alfo an emmenagogue and lithontriptic. With thefe inten- 
tions, however, it is not now employed. Dr. Withering mentions 
that a young lady of fix years old was cured of an obftinatecuta- 
neeus difeafeby taking three large fpoonfuls of the juice twice a 
day ; and he adds ; that he has given repeatedly to adults three 
or four ounces every morning, in fimilar complaints. In fuch 
dofes it neither affects the head, ftomach, nOr bovyels. Children 
take it readily when mixed with milk. 

SISYMBRIUM NASTURTIUM. Herba. (Ed.) 
Najiurtium aquattcum. Herba resens. [Lond.) Herba. [Dub.) 
Common water crefles. The recent herb. 
Wtlld. g. lttfi.fp. t. Tetr adynamia Siliquofa. — Nat. ord. Si' 
luuofa. 

W 
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This plant is perennial, and grows wild in clear fprings and 
rivulets throughout Britain. Its leaves remain green all the year, 
but are in greateft perfection in the fpring. They have a quick 
pungent fmell (when rubbed betwixt the ringers) and an acrid 
tafte, fimilar to that of fcurvygrafs, but weaker. 

Bv dryiag or boiling it lofes its fenfible qualities entirely. 

It a&s as a gentle ftimulant and diuretic ; for thefe purpofes, 
the expreffed juice, which contains the peculiar tafle and pungen- 
cy of the herb, may be taken in dofes of an ounce or two, and 
continued for a confiderable time. 

SMI LAX SARSAPARILLA. Radix. (Ed. J 

Sarfaparilla. Radix. ( Lond. Dub. J 

Sarfaparilla. The root. 

Diacia Hexandria. — Nat. ord. Sartnentaceaz. 

This root is brought from the Spanifh Weft Indies. It con- 
fifts of a great number of long firings hanging from one head ; 
the long roots, the only part made ufe of, are about the thicknefs 
of a goofe quill, or thicker, flexible, compofed of fibres running 
their whole length, lo that they may be flript into pieces from 
one end to the other. They have a glutinous, bitterifh, not un- 
grateful tafte, and no fmell. It was firft brought into Europe by 
the Spaniards, about the year 1,563, with the character of a fpc- 
cific for the cure of the lues venera, a difeafe which made its ap- 
pearance a little before that time, and likewife of feveral oblti- 
nate chronic diforders. 

It is, however a yery inert mucilaginous fubftance ; and the 
diaphorefis, which it is fometimes fuppofed to produce, is entire- 
ly owing to the warm and diluent regimen employed at the fame 
time. 

SOLANUM DULCAMARA. 

Dulcamara. Stipites. {Dub.) 

•Bitter fweet. The twigs. 

Willd. g. 383.^. 15. Pentandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. So- 
la nacecc. 

This plant grdws wild in moift hedges, and climbs on thebufh- 
es with woody brittle ftalks. The tafte of the twigs and roots, as 
the name of the plant exprefles, is both bitter and fweet ; the bit- 
ternefs being firft perceived, and the fweetnefs afterwards. The 
dulcamara was formerly much efteemed as a powerful medicine. 
It is in general faid to occafion fome confiderable evacuation by 
-fweat, urine, or ftool, particularly the latter. It has been recom- 
mended as a difcutient and refolvent medicine ; and it has been 
faid to be attended with good effefts in obftinate cutaneous dif- 
eafes of the herpetic kind. It has alfo been ufed, and fometimes 
with advantage, in cafes of rheumatifm, jaundice, and obftrucled 
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menftruation. It has principally been Employed under the form 
of watery infufion, fometimes under that of extraft. 

SOL1DAGO VIRGA AUREA. 

Virga aurea. Flore's. Folia. [Dub.) 

Golden rod. The flowers and leaves. 

Syngenefio Superjlua. — Nat. ord. Compofitce radiates. 

Tins plant is perennial, and is found wild on heaths and in 
woods, producing fpikes of yellow flowers in Auguft. The leaves 
have a moderately aflringent bitter tafte ; and hence prove fer- 
viceable in debility and laxity o( the vifcera, and diforders pro- 
ceeding from that caufe. 

SPARTIUM SCOPAR1UM. Summitries. (Ed.) 

Genijia. Semina. (Dub.) Cacumen. Semen. (Lond.) 

Common broom. The tops and feeds. 

Diadelphia Decandria. — Nat. ord. Fapilionacex. 

This is a very common fhrub on dry pafiures. 

The leaves have a very bitter tafle, and when given in decoc* 
tions prove confiderably diuretic. The feeds have fimilar pron- 
erties. 

SPERMACETI. (Lond. Dub.) See Physeter. 

SPIGELIA MARILANDICA. Radix. (Ed.) 

Spigelia. Radix. (Lond. Dub.) 

Carolina pink. The root. 

IV ill d. g. 308. Jp. 2. Pentandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. SteL 
lata. 

This plant is perennial, and grows wild in the fouthern parts 
of North America. The roots are celebrated as an anthelmintic 
particularly tor the expulfion of lumbnci from the alimentary 
canal. Some order it in dofes of ten or fifteen grains ; urd allege 
it is apt to occafion nervous affections if given in large dofes • 
while others order it in drachm dofes, alleging that the badeffecls' 
mentioned more readily happen from fmall dofes, as the large 
ones often purge or puke; fome prefer the form of infufion. An 
emetic is generally premifed ; and its purgative effeft afliited bv 
fome fuitable additions. 

SPINA CERVINA. (Lond.) See IIhamnu.s. 

SPIRITUS VINT. (Lond. Dub) See Alcohol. 

SPONGIA OFFICINALIS. (Ed.) 

Spongia. (Lond. Dub.) 

Sponge. 
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CI. Z&ophyta. Ord. Spongia. * 

SroNGE is principally^found in the Mediterranean and Red 
Seas. It was long fuppofed to be a vegetable production, but it 
is now univerfaliy allowed to belong to that remarkable clafs of 
animals c Med Zoophytes, which are negatively characterized by 
Cuvier, as having no vertebrae, no fanguiferous veflels, no fpinal 
marrow, and no articulated limbs. The fponges belong to that 
divifion of the zoophytes, which are attached to a folid trunk, 
and are particularized by their bafe being fpongy, friable or fi- 
brous. 

Sponge is a foft, light, very porous and comprefliblefubftance. 

From its property of imbibing and diftending by moiflure, 
it is fometimes made ufe of as a tent for dilating wounds and 
ulcers. 

To fit it for thefe intentions, the fponge is immerfed in melted 
wax, and fubje£ted to preflure till cool ;' in this ftate it may be 
eafily formed into proper tents, foas to be introduced where ncc- 
eflary. And from the gradual melting of the wax in confequence 
of the heat of the part, a dilatation of courfe takes place. 

It adheres flrongly to the mouths of wounded veflels ; and 
when retained by proper compreflion, it is preferable to agaric or 
puff ball for flopping haemowhagies. 

Burnt fponge is nothing elfe than charcoal mixed with a little 
muriate of foda and phofphate of lime, 

STALAGMITIS CAMBOGIOIDES. 

Ga?nbogia. Gummi re/ina. (Ed. Lond. Dub. J 

The gum reGn called Gamboge. 

Polygamia Monacia. — Nat. ord. Tricocctz. 

The tree which furnifhes the gamboge is of middling fize, and 
grows wild in the kingdom of Siam and in Ceylop. In Siam the 
gum refin is obtained in drops by breaking the leaves and young 
fhoots, hence probably its name Gummi guttae ; but in Ceylon 
the juice is obtained in confiderable quantities by wounding the 
bark, and is afterwards dried in the fun. It is brought from the 
Eaff Indies in large cakes or rolls. The. beft fort is of a deep 
yellow or orange color, breaks fliining, an<| free from impurities. 
It has no fmell, and very little tafle, unlefs'kept in the mouth for 
fome time, when it imprefles a flight fenfe of acrimony. It is 
almoft entirely foluble in alcohol, and in fpirit of ammonia, form- 
ing tranfparent folutions of a bright golden color ; and the re- 
fiduum is totally foluble in water. The alcoholic folution is de- 
compofed by water, becoming yellow and opaque ; but the fub- 
flance Separated remains long fufpended, and cannot be feparated 
by common filtering paper. The folution in vinous fpirit of am- 
monia is not decompofed by water, but the addition of any acid 
immediately produces a copious yellow precipitatej which differs 
from refin in being infufible and difficultly combuftible, and i» 
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having an earthy fraaure when dried. The refiduum, foluble in 
water, feems to be pure gum. Gamboge itfelf is almoft totally 
diffufible in water, forming a turbid yellow liquor. 

Gamboge evacuates powerfully both upwards and downwards ; 
fome condemn it as acting with too great violence, and occafion- 
ing dangerous hypercatharfis ; while others are of a contrary opin- 
ion. Geoffroy feems particularly fond of this medicine, and in- 
forms us, that he has frequently given from two to four grains, 
without its proving at all emetic ; that from four to eight grains 
both vomit and purge without violence ; that its operation is foon 
over; and that if given in a liquid form, and fufficiently diluted, it 
doesnot need any corrector; that in the form of a bolus or pill, itis 
moft apt to prove emetic, Dut very rarely has this effect, if joined 
along with Calomel. He neverthelefs cautions againfl its ufe 
where the patients cannot eafily bear vomiting. 

It has been ufed in dropfy with cream of tartar or jalap, or both, 
to quicken their operation. It is alfo recommended by fome to 
the extent of fifteen grains, with an equal quantity of vegetable al- 
kali, in cafes of the tape worm. This dofe is ordered in the 
morning; and if the worm is not expelled in two or three hours, 
it is repeated even to the third time with fafety and efficacy. It 
is alTerted, that it has been given to this extent even in delicate 
habits. 

It is an ingredient, and probably the a&ive one, in moft of the 
noftrums for expelling tzeniae. 

STANNUM. (Lond.) Limatura d pulvis. [Bab. Ed.) 
The general properties of tin have been already mentioned 

It is found, 

1. Sulphuretted, and combined with copper. Tinpyrites. 
a. Oxidized. 

a. Combined with oxide of iron and fiiica. Common 
tin (tone. 

b. Combined with oxide of iron and a little arfenic. 
Fibrous tinftone. 

-v 

The befl tin is found in Cornwall, or is brought from the Eaft 
Indies. Its purity is eftimated by its fmali fpecific gravity, and 
by the crackling noife it makes when bent. 

It is now only ufed as an anthelmintic, efpeciallyin cafes of tae- 
nia, and probably a6ts mechanically. 

STAPHISAGRIA. {Lond. Dub.) See Delphinium. 
STIBIUM. {Dub.) See Antimonium. 
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STYRAX. 

Willi, g. 874. Dccandria ^(onogynia. — Nat. ord. Bicorncs. 

Sp. 1. Styrax Officinale. Balfamum. (Ed. J 

Sty rax. Rejina. (Lond.J Styrax calamita. Rejina. [Dub.) 

Storax. A balfam. 

Tins tree grows in the Levant, and in Italy and France. The 
ftorax flows from wounds made in the bark, in countries where 
the heat is fufficient, for neither in France nor in Italy does it fur- 
nifh any. 

It is either in fmal! diftinct tears, of a whitifh or reddifli color, 
or in large maffes compofed of fuch, or in maffes of an uniform 
texture and yellowifh red or brownifh color; though fometimes 
likewife interfperfed with a few whitifh grains. 

The common Jlcrax of the fhops is in large maffes, confiderably 
lighter and lefs compact than the foregoing ; it appears on exami- 
nation to be compofed of a fine refinous juice, mixed with a quan- 
tity of faw duff. 

Storax has an agreeable frnell, and an aromatic tafte/ It is fo- 
luble in alcohol, and only imparts a little of its flavor to water. 
In diflillation it yields benzoic acid. It is, therefore, a balfam, or 
natural combination of refin with benzoic acid. 

Sp. 3. Styrax Benzoin. Balfamum. (Ed.) 

Benzoe. Rejina. f Lond.J- Bcnzoinum. Rejina. (Dub. J 

Benzoin, a balfam. 

Tn is fpecies grows in Sumatra, and, like the former, alfo fur- 
nifhes a balfam on being wounded. 

It is brought from the Eaft Indies only ; in large maffes com- 
pofed of white and light brown pieces, or yellowifh fpecks, break- 
ing very eafily betwixt the hands ; fuch as is whiteft, and free 
from impurities, is molt efteemed. t 

In its properties it differs from ftorax, only in containing a larg- 
er proportion of benzoic acid. 

SUB ACETIS CUPRI. (Ed.) See Cuprum. 

SUB BORAS SOD^E. 

Boras Soda;. (Ed.) Borax. (Lond. Dub.) 

Sub borate of foda. Borax. 

Borax is found only in Thibet and Perfia. It exifts in the 
water of fome wells and lakes, and is extracted from them by evap- 
oration. Jn its impure ftate it is called tincal, and is brought from 
the Eaft Indies in great maffes, compofed of a few large cryftals, 
but chiefly of fmaller ones, partly white and partly green, joined 
together as it were by a greafy yellow fubftance, intermixed with 
fand, fmall ftones, and other impurities. By repeated folutions, 
filtration, and cryftallizations, it fhoots into hexangular prifms, 
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of which two fides are broader than the others, terminated by 
triangular pyramids, of a "white color, a ftyptic and alkaline tafte, 
coloring vegetable blues green, foluble in eighteen parts of water 
at 600, and in fix at 212°, flightly efflorefcing in the air, and 
when heated, fwelling, and, with the lofs of nearly half its weight, 
terming a porous friable mafs, which, in a greater heat, melts in- 
to a tranfparent glafs foluble in water. Befides the acids and al- 
kalies which have a greater affinity for its acid or bafe than thele 
have for each other, it is decompofed by fulphates, muriates, ni- 
trates, phofphates, and fluates ot all the earths and of ammonia. 
It confifts of 39 boracic acid, 17 foda, and 44 water. 

The medical virtues of borax have not been fufficiently afcer- 
tained by experience ; it is fuppofed to be in dofes ot halt a 
drachm or two kruples, diuretic, emmenagogue, and a promoter 
of delivery. Mr. Biflet, in an effay on the medical conititutiou 
of Great Britain, recommends a folution of this fait in water, as 
the moll powerful difTolvent yet known, of aphthous crufts in the 
mouth and fauces of children. And for the fame purpofe alfo, a 
finall quantity of it is often applied in the form o f powder mixed 
up with fugar. There are ftrong reafons to believe, that the vir- 
tues of borax are much greater than they are in general fuppofed 
to be ; and that it may be more extenfively u fed with advantage. 

SUCCINUM. (Ed. Lond. Dub.) 

Amber. 

This is a folid, brittle, bituminous fubftance, dug out of the 
earth, or found upon the fea shores ; the largell quantities are met 
with along the coafts of Polifh Prufiia and Pomerania. It is of a 
white yellow, or brown color, fometimes opaque, and fomctimes 
very clear and tranfparent. 

It emits an agreeable fmell when heated or rubbed. By fric- 
tion it becomes electric; and when heated it foftens, fwells, and 
then melts and burns with a greenifh or bluifh flame, leaving a 
coaly refiduum. By diftillation it affords a little acetous acid, an 
eflential oil ; and apeculiar acid, named from it the Succinic (303.) 
It is not acted upon by water, alkalies, or diluted acids. It is 
imperfectly diffolved in alcohol and ether ; and perfectly in the 
expreffed oils, and in boiling nitrous acid. In the lad cafe, how- 
ever, it is previoufly oxygenized and altered confiderably in its 
pature. 

It is only kept for the effential oil and acid obtained from it, 

SULPHAS. 

Sulphate is a generic term for the combination ot fulphuric 
acid with the alkalies, earths, and metallic oxides. Their gene- 
ric characters have been already noticed (190.) Like the other 
genera, they may be divided into three families, 
PT4 
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Family 1. Alkaline fulphates. — Thefe form no precipitate with 
alkaline carbonates. 

Family 2. Earthy fulphates. — Thefe are either infoluble in wa- 
ter, or, if foluble, form a white precipitate with alkaline carbo- 
nates, 

Family 3. Metalline fulphates. — Thefe form precipitates, which 
are often colored, with alkaline carbonates in general, with prufli- 
ate of potafs and iron, and with gallic acid. 

SUPER SULPHAS ALUMINA ET POTASSjE. 

Sulphas Alumina. (Ed.) Alumtn. (Lond. Dub.) 

Super fulphate of alumina and potafs. Alum. 

Alum is obtained principally from fchiftofe clays, which con- 
tain iron pyrites, by roafting, expofure, lixiviation, the addition 
of a proportion of potafs ley, and crystallization. 

The roafting deftroys the bituminous matters thefe clays com- 
monly contain, the expofure to the air acidifies the fulphur of the 
pyrites, and the addition of alkali is abfolutely neceffary for the 
constitution of alurn, which is a triple fait, with excefs of acid, 
confiUing of fulphuric acid, alumina, andpotafs, or ammonia, or a 
mixture of both. The properties of alum do not feem to be af- 
fected by the nature of the alkali. 

Alum cryftallizes in regular o&ohedrons, whofe fides are equi- 
latural triangles. It has a fweetifh but very aftringent tafte. It 
is foluble in 15 times its weight of water at 6o°, and in three 
fourths of its weight at U2». It reddens vegetable blues. It ef- 
florefces flightly in the air. By the afclion of heat it firft under- 
goes the watery fufion, then lofes its water of cryftallization, and 
laftly great part of its acid. It is decompofed by baryta, potafs, 
foda, Itrontia, and all falts of which thefe are the bafes ; by the 
nitrate, muriate, phofphate, carbonate, borate, and fluate of am- 
monia j by the nitrate, muriate, phofphate, and carbonate of mag- 
nefia ; and by the nitrate, muriate, and carbonate of lime. It 
is alfb decompofed by the gallic acid, by coloring matters, and by 
many animal and vegetable fubftances, in a manner not yet fuffi- 
cntly underflood. 

It commonly confifts, according to Vauquelin, of 49 fulphate 
of alumina, 7 fulphate of potafs, and 44 of water. 

Alum is a powerful aftringent ; it is reckoned particularly fer« # 
viceable for retraining haemorrhagies, and immoderate fecretions 
from the blood ; but lefs proper in inteftinal fluxes. In violent 
Haemorrhagies, it may be given in doles of fifteen or twenty grains, 
and repeated every hour or half hour till the bleeding abates ; in 
other cafes, fmaller dofes are more advifable; large ones being 
apt to naufeate the ftomach, and occafion violent conftipations of 
the bowels. It is ufed alfo externally, in aftringent and repel- 
lent lotions and collyria. Burnt alum taken internally has been 
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highly extolled in cafes of colic. In fuch inflances, when taken 
to the extent of a fcruple for a dofe, it has been faid gently to 
move the belly, and give very great relief from the feverepain. 

SULPHAS BARYTVE. 

Sulphate of baryta. Ponderous fpar. 

This fait has been omitted in the lift of the materia rsedica of 
the Edinburgh College ; for they afterwards employ it for the 
preparation of the muriate of baryta. 

It is found in great abundance in many countries, either in a 
loole earthy lorm, or compact, or foliated, or filiated, or acicular, 
I he foliated is in general the pureft. Its fpecific gravity is from 
4.4 to 4. 0*6,5. ^ l lS itifoluble in water. It is foluble in boiling 
concentrated fulphuric acid. It decrepitate when fuddenly heat- 
ed. By being formed into a thin cake with flour and water, and 
being afterwards heated to rednefs, it becomes phofphorefcent. 
Heated to rednefs with charcoal, it is converted into a fulphuret, 
and it may be decomposed either by boiling, or in a crucible, 
with the carbonates of potafs and of foda. It contains about 84 
of baryta, and 16 fulphuric acid and water. 

SULPHAS CUPRI. (Ed.) See Cuprum. 

SULPHAS MAGNESLE. (Ed.) 

Magnejia Vitriolala, [Lond. Dub.) 

Sulphate of magnefia. Epfom fait. 

This fait is contained in feveral mineral fprings, and alio in 
fea water, from which it is obtained by evaporation. It cryftal- 
Jizes in tetrahedral prifms. It has a very bitter tafte. ] t is folu- 
ble in its own weight of water at 6o°, 'and three fourths of its 
weight of boiling water. It efflorefces in the air, and falls to 
powder. By the aclion of heat it undergoes the watery fufion, 
and lofes its water of cryftallization, but does not part with its 
acid. It is decompofed by baryta, ftrontia, the alkalies, and ail 
the falts formed by thefe Salifiable bafes, excepting the alkaline 
muriates ; and by the nitrate, muriate, and carbonate of lime. 

It is a mild and gentle purgative, operating with fufficient effi- 
cacy, and in general with eafe and Safety, rarely occafioning any 
gripes, ficknefs, or the other inconveniences which purgatives of 
the rofinou* kind are too often accompanied with. Six or eight 
drachms may be dillblved for a dofe in a proper quantity of com- . 
mon water ; or four, five, or more, in a pint, or quart of the 
purging mineral waters. Thefe liquors may likewife be (o man- 
aged as to promote evacuation by the other emun£tories ; if the 
patient be kept warm, they increafe perfpiration ; and by mod- 
erate exercife in the cool air, the urinary difcharge. Some allege 
this fait has a peculiar effect, in allaying pain, as in colic, even in- 
dependently of evacuation. 
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Is is principally ufed for the preparation of "the carbonate of 
oaagneGa. 

SULPHUR SUBLIMATUM. (Lond. Dub. Ed.) 

Sublimed fulphur. 

We have already (136.) mentioned the properties of fulphur. 

In the neighborhood of volcanoes it is fornetimes found per- 
fetily pure and cryfiallized ; but all the fulphur of commerce is 
extracted from pyrites by fublimation. It is ufually brought to 
us ir> large irregular maflfes, which are afterwards melted and caft 
inj.0 cylindrical roils, with the addition of fomc coarfe refin, flour 
qt :iu j like ; whence the paler color of the rolls. 

Sulphur mould be chofen of a bright yellow color, mould be 
very inflammable, and fhould burn with a bright pure blue flame. 
Sublimed fulphur is never prepared by the apothecary. It has 
the form of a very fine powder, having a beautiful yellow color. 
It often is contaminated with a little fulphuric acid, formed dur- 
ing the procefs, from which it is eafily freed by warning. 

Pure fulphur loofens the belly, and promotes infenfible perfpi- 
ration ; it feems to pafs through the whole habit, and manifeftly 
tranfpires through the pores of the fkin, as appears from the ful- 
phureous fmell of perfons who have taken it, and from filver being 
d in their pockets of a blackifh color, which is the known 
effect of fulphureous fumes. It is a celebrated remedy againft cu- 
taneous difeafes, both given internally, and externally applied. It 
has likewife been recommended in coughs, aflhmas, and other dif- 
crders of the breaft and lungs ; and particularly in catarrhs of the 
chronic kind. But it is probable, that the benefit derived from 
it in thefe cafes is principally, if not entirely, to be attributed to 
its operation as a gentle laxative. And with this intention it is 
frequently ufed with great advantage in haemorrhoidal affetfions, 
and many other difeafes in which it is proper to keep the belly 
gently open. 

SULPHURETUM ANTIMONII. (Ed.) SeeANTiMO- 

N I U M . 

SULPHURETUM HYDRARGYRI RUBRUM. (Ed.) See 

Hydrargyrum. 

SUPER TARTRTS POTASS^.. (Ed.) 
'lartari Cryjialli. ( Lond. J Tartarian, cryjlalli et cremen dic- 
tum. (Dub.) 

Super tartrite of potafs, cryftals of tartar, and cream of tartar. 

Super Tartris Potass^ impurus. (Ed.) 
Tartarum. (Lend.) 
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Impure fuper tartrite of potafs. Tartar. 

Tartar exifls in verjuice and in muff, and is depofitcd 
on the fides of" the cafks by repofe, from which it is [craped fome 
time before the next vintage, to prepare the cafks to receive the 
new wine. The deepeft colored and coarfefl wines generally give 
moil tartar, and it gets the name of white or red tartar according 
to its color. 

Jt is purified by diffolving it in boiling water, and fepar'ating 
the earthy part bv filtrating the boiling folution. On cooling the 
folution, it depofites irregular cryftals, containing the oily and co- 
loring matters, which are feparated by boiling the mafs with a 
white clay. The tartar thus purified, when cryflallized, or in 
powder, is called Cream of Tartar. 

Its cryflals are ("mail and irregular, and do not melt in the 
mouth, but feel gritty under the teeth. It has an acid hat fh tafle. 
It is foluble in fixty times its weight of water at 6o°, and in thir- 
ty at 2i2°. It is decompofed, and its acid is dellroyed, by heat. 
It contains 23 parts of potafs, according to Bergman, and 33, ac- 
cording to Thenard. 

The virtues of tartar are thofe of a mild, cooling, aperient, lax- 
ative medicine. It is much ufed in dropfy ; and fome allege that 
it has good effects as a deobftruent, in dropfy from fcirrhus. Tak- 
en from half an ounce to an ounce, it proves a gentle, though effec- 
tual purgative. Given in fmaller doles, and in folution, it often 
a6ls as a powerful diuretic. 

SUS SCROFA. Adeps. (Ed.) 

Sus. Adeps. (Lond.) Adeps fuillus. (Dub.) 

The hog. The fat. Hogs lard. 

CI. Mammalia. — Ord. Pachydermia 

In hogslard we have a very pure animal fat, alinoil entirely 
free from any peculiar impregnation, and of a foft confidence. 
Hence it is a very ufeful emollient for relaxing thofe pits to 
which it is applied; and it is alfo a very convenient article for 
giving the proper confidence to ointments, plaflers, and liniments. 
Indeed this and the fevum ovillum, or mutton fuet, are the only 
fats now retained by the London and Edinburgh Colleges, although 
formerly more than twenty different fats entered fome lifts of ma- 
teria medica. Lach particular fat was then fuppofed to poffefs 
peculiar properties ; but for this there is probably no foundation; 
even thofe retained are now lefs employed than before, as it has 
been imagined that a proper confidence of any kind may be more 
certainly obtained by determined proportions of wax and oil ; but 
as thefe articles are more expenfive, hogslard and mutton fuet 
are ef ten fubftituted for them by the apothecaries. 
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SWIETENIA. 

Willd. g. 843. Decandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Trihilata, 

Sp.i. Swietenia Mahagoni. Cortex. (Ed.) 

Mahogany tree. The bark. 

This majeftic tree grows principally in Jamaica and in Spanifh 
America. lis ufetul wood is univerfally known. Its bark is 
brown, rough, and fcaly ; on the branches grey and fmoother. Its 
tafte is very aftringent, and bitterer than that of Peruvian bark, 
Its f me 1 1 weak and aromatic. In its properties and a£tion on the 
living body, it coincides with Peruvian bark, and may be fublli- 
tuted for it in many fituations. 

Sp.2. Swietenia Febrifuga. Cortex. [Ed.) 

Febrifuge Swietenia. The bark. 

This fpecies, which in many refpe&s refembles the former, is 
a native of the Eaft Indies. Its bark is red, brittle, and compacl, 
and covered with a rough grey cuticle. In its properties it agrees 
with the Mahogany bark, and forms a very valuable fubftitute 
for Peruvian bark in the Eafl Indies, where this laft is fo dear and 
fcarce, and the difeafes in which it is indicated fo common. Dr. 
JRoxburg fent from India a quantity of the extraft of this bark, 
which could not be diftinguifhed from the kino of the fhops. 

TAMARINDUS INDICA. FruBus conditus. [Ed.) 

Tamarindus. FruElus. [Lond. Dub.) 

Tamarind tree. The preferved fruit. 

Willd. g. 1250. Jp. 1. Monadelphia Triandria. — Nat. ord. 
Lomcntacecc. 

This tree grows both in the Eaft and Weft Indies. The fruit 
is a broad afhcolored pod. The external covering is thin and brit- 
tle, and contains feveral hard feeds, enveloped in a foft brown pulp. 
Tamarinds are cured in two ways. The common way is to throw 
hot fugar from the boilers on the ripe pulp ; but a better method 
is to put alternate layers of tamarinds and powdered fugar in a 
ftone jar. By this means the tamarinds preferve their color and 
tafte more agreeably. 

Eaft India tamarinds are longer than the Weft India fort; the 
former containing fix or feven feeds each, the-latter rarely above 
three or four. 

Preferved tamarinds fhould be frefh and juicy, and fhould have 
an agreeable acid tafte. They fhould not have a mufty fmell; the 
feeds fliould not be foft and fwollen, and the blade of a knife 
fhould not get a coating of copper by "being immerfed amongft 
them. 

Tamarinds contain fugar, mucilage, citric acid, fuper tartrite of 
potafs, tartarous acid, and malic acid. 
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The pulp of thefe fruits, taken in the quantity of from two or 
three drachms to an ounce or more, proves gently laxative and 
purgative, and at the fame time, by its acidity, quenches thirft, 
and allays immoderate heat. It increafes the a£tion of the pur- 
gative fweets, caffia and manna, and weakens that of the refinous 
cathartics. 

Salts, whofe bafe is potafs, form an improper addition to tama- 
rind, for they are decompofed, and the tartaroas acid or the fruit 
is precipitated in the forrri**of fuper tartrite of potafs. 

TANACETUM VULGARE. Folia, Flore's. {Ed.) 

Tana&etum. Folia. {Dub.) Flos, Herba. {Land.) 

I anfy. The flowers and leaves. 

Syngencfia fuperflua. — Nat. ord. Compofita. difcoide*. 

Tansy is perennial, and grows wild by road fides and the bor- 
ders of fields, and is frequently alfo cultivated in gardens, both 
for culinary and medicinal tifes ; it flowers in June and July. 
Considered as a medicine, it is a moderately warm bitter^ accom- 
panied with a flxong, not very difagreeable flavor. Somephyfi- 
cians have had a great opinion of it in hyfteric diforders, partic- 
ularly thofe proceeding from a deficiency or fuppreffion ol the u- 
terine purgations. The leaves and feeds have been of confidera- 
ble efteem as anthelmintics ; the feeds are lefs bitter, and more 
acrid and aromatic than thofe of rue, to which they are reckoned 
fimilar ; or ot faritonicum, tor which they have been frequently 
fubflituted. 

An infufion of tanfy, drunk in a manner fimilar to tea, has beea 
flrongly recommended as a preventive ol the return of gout. 

TARAXACUM. (Dub.) See Leontgdon. 

TARTARUM. {Dub.) See Super Tartris Potass>e. 

TEUCRIUM. 

Willd. g. 1093. Didynamia Gymnofpermia. — Nat. ord. Vtrti- 
cillatK. 

'Sp. 12. Teucrium Marum. 

Marum Syriacum. Herba. {Lond. Dub.) 

Syrian herb maftich. 

This is a fraall (hrubby plant, growing fpontancoufly in Syria, 
Candy, and other warm climates, and cultivated with us in gar- 
dens. The leaves have an aromatic, bitterifh tafle ; and.wheq 
rubbed betwixt the fingers, a quick pungent fmell, like volatile 
alkali, which foon efFetts the head, and occafions fneezing; diftil- 
led with water, they yield a very acrid, penetrating eflential oil, 
refembling that of fcurvy grafs. Thefe qualities fufliciently point 
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out the ufes to which this plant might be applied ; at prefcnt it is 
little otherwise employed than in cephaltic fnuffs. 

Sp. 34. Teucr iu m Scordium. 

Scordiutn. Herba. (Lond.) 

Water germander. The herb. 

This is a fmall, fomewhat hairy, perennial plant, growing wild 
in fome parts of England, though not veiy common ; the (hops 
are generally fupplied from gardens. It has a bitter tafte, and a 
ftron£ difagreeable fmell. 

TEREBINTHINA. (Lond. Dub.) 
THUS. (Lond.J StzPixu*. 

TOLUIFERA BALSAMUM. Balfamum. (Ed.) 

Balfamum Tolutanum. (Lond. Dub.) 

Balfam of Tolu. 

Willd. g. 828. fp. 1. Decandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Lomcu- 
tacea- 

This tree grows in Spanifh America, and the Balfam flows 
from incifions made in its bark, during the hot feafon,andis 
brought to us in little gourd (hells. It is of a yellowifh brown 
color, inclining to red ; in confiftence thick and tenacious; by 
age it grows hard and brittle, without fuffering any great lofs of 
its more valuable parts. The fmell of this balfam is extremely 
fragrant, fomewhat refembling that of lemons ; its tafte warm and 
fweetifh. 

In its medicinal virtues it agrees with the other balfams. 

TORMENTILLA ERECTA. Radix. (Ed.) 

Tormentilla. Radix. (Lond. Dub.) 

Septfoil. The root. 

Willd. g. io©i. fp. 1. Icofandria Polygyria. — Nat. crd. Sen- 
ile o/iz. 

Tormentil is perennial, and found wild in woods and on 
commons ; it has long {lender ftalks, with ufually feven long nar- 
row leaves at a joint 5 the root is for the moft part crooked and 
knotty, ot a blackifh color on the outfide, and a reddifh within. 
This root has an auftere ftyptic tafte, accompanied with a flight 
kind of aromatic flavor ; it is one of the moft agreeable and 
efficacious of the vegetable aftringents, and is employed withgood 
effecl in all cafes where medicines of this clafs are proper. 

TRAGACANTHA. (Lond.) See Astragalus. 

TRIFOLIUM PALUDOSUM. [Lond. Dub.) See Meny. 

ANTHES TRIFOLIATA. 
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TRIGONELLA FOENUM GRjECUM. - 

Foenum Gr cecum. Semen. (Lond,) 

Fenugreek the feeds. 

Diadclphia Decandria. — Nat. ord. Papilionacar. 

1 n l s plant is annua], and a native of the fouth or France. In 
Poland it is cultivated in large quantities. The feeds have a 
yellowifh color, a rhomboidal figure, a difagreeable iirong fmell, 
and a mucilaginous tafte. Their principal ufe .was in cataplafms, 
iomentations, and the like, and in emollient glyfters. 

TRI TI CUM. 

Willd. g. 152. Triandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Gramina. 

Sp. 1. Triticum ^stivum. Seminum Farina. Amylum. 
(D&.) ' J 

Sp. 2. Triticum Hybernum. Farina. Amylum. (Lond.) 

Wheat. Flour. Starch. 

By fome thefe are confidered only as varieties, and as diftincl: 
fpecies. The latter, however, is the molt productive, and is moft 
commonly cultivated on that account ; for there is no material dif- 
ference between the grains they produce, which are indifcrimin- 
ately employed for every purpofe. 

Wheat flour confifts principally of gluten, ftarch, albumen. 
and a fweet mucilage. Thefe may be feparated by forming the 
flour into a paite with a little water, and walhing thus pifte with 
frefh quantities of water, until it runs from it colorlefs. What 
remains is the gluten ; which, if not the fame, is very analogous 
to the fibrine of animal fubitances (272. ) From the water with 
which the parte was wafhed, a white powder feparates on land- 
ing. This is the ftavch (855.) which we have already mentioned 
under the title Amylum. The albumen and fweet mucibge 
remain diffolved in the water. By evaporating it, the albumen 
firft feparates in white flakes, and the fweet mucik-ge may begot 
by total evaporation. 

It is the prefence of gluten which characterizes wheat flour ; 
and on the due admixture ot it with the other conftituents, de- 
pends the fuperiority of wheat flour for baking bread. 

Bread is made by working the flour into a pa fie with water, a 
quantity of fome ferment, fuch as yeaft, and a little muriate of 
loda to render it fapid, allowing the pafte to Hand until a certain 
degree of fermentation take place, and then baking it in an oven 
heated to about 48& . During the fermentation a quantity of 
gas is formed, and as it is prevented from efcaping by the tough. 
nefs of the pafte, and dilated by the heat of the oven, the bread is 
rendered light and fpongy. In this procefsthe nature of the con- 
ftituents of the flour is altered, for we are not able to ob:.,; : 
either gluten or ftarch from bread. 
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Bread is not only one of the mod important articles of nourifh- 
ment, but is alfo employed in pharmacy for making cataplafms, 
and jriving form to more active articles. An infufion of toafled 
bread has a deep color, and pleafant tafle, and is an excellent 
drink in febrile difeafes, and debility of the ftomach. The change 
which bread undergoes by toafting is not known • but it is prob. 
ably very fimilar to that produced in coffee by the fame means. 
In raw coffee there is no tannin ; in roafted coffee it is abundant. 

TUSSILAGO FARFARA. Folia. Flores. (Ed.) 

Tuffilago. Herba. (Land.) Folia. (Dub.) 

Colt's foot. The herb and flowers. 
\ Syngenefiafuperjlua. — Nat. ord. Compejitet radiatx. 

This grows wild in moifl fituations, producing yellow flowers 
in February and March ; thefe foon fall off, and are fucceeded by 
large roundifh'leaves, hairy underneath ; their tafle is herbaceous 
fomewhat glutinous and fubacrid. Tuffilago is recommended 
in coughs, phthifis, and other diferders of the bread and lungs, 
and forae ufe it in fcorfula. It is chiefly directed to be taken 
with milk ; and upon this probably, more than on the tuffilago 
itfelf, any benefit derived from it in practice is to be explained. 

ULMUS CAMPESTRIS. Cortex, interior. {Ed.) 

Ulmus Cortex interior. [Land. Dub.) 

Elm tree. The inner bark. 

JVilld. g. 505. Jp. 1. Pentandria Digynia — Nat. ord. Sea- 
bridce. 

This tree grows wild in Britain. The inner bark has a yel- 
lowifh color, and a mucilaginous, bitter, aftringent tafle, without 
fmell. 

A decoction formed from it, by boilingan ounce with a pound 
of water, to the confumption of one half, has been highly recom- 
mended in the lepra ichthyofis, and has been faid to cure dropfies. 

.URTICA DIOICA. 

Urtiea. Herba. (Lond.) 

Common nettle. The plant. 

Monoecia Tetrandria. — Nat. ord. Scabridce- 

This is a well known perennial weed. The leaves of the frefh 
plant ftimulate, inflame, and raife bliflers on thofe parts of th« 
fkin which they touch. Herace, when a powerful rubefacient is 
required, flinging with nettles has been recommended. "It has 
been alleged to have fometimes fucceeded in refloring fe.i*$ferand 
motion to paralytic limbs. 

UVA URSI. [Lond. Dub.) SeeARBUTWS. 
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UV1 PASSiE. (Lond.Dub.) See Vitis. 

VALERIANA OFFICINALIS. Radix. (Ed.) 

Valeriana Jylveftris. Radix. [Lund. Dub.) 

Wild veicrian. The root. 
Willd. g. 75. [p. 6. Triandna Monogynia.Nat. ord. — Aggregate. 

This phmt is perennial, and grows wild in Britain. Like ma- 
ny other plants, it varies in its appearance and fenfible qualities, 
according to the fituation in which it grows. In marfhes and 
lhadowy places its leaves are broader, on dry heaths and high paf- 
tures they are narrower. 

The roots produced in low watery grounds, have a remarkably 
faint fmell in companion of the others, and fometimes fcarce any 
at all. The roots taken up in autumn or winter, have alfo much 
ftronger fenfible qualities than thofe collected in fpring and fum- 
mer. 

The root confifts of a number of firings or fibres matted toge- 
ther, iffuing from one common head ; of awhitifh or paiebrown- 
ifh color; its fmell is flrong, like a mixture of aromatics with 
fctids ; the tafte unpleafantly warm, bitterifh, and fubacrid. 

Wild valerian is a medicine of great ufe in nervous diforders, 
and is particularly ferviceablein epilepfies, proceeding from a de- 
bility of the nervous fyftem. 

Some recommend it as ufeful in procuring fleep, particularly in 
fever, even when opium fails : But it is principally ufeful in af- 
fections of the hyfterical kind. 

The common dofe is from a fcruple to a drachm in powder ; 
and in infufion, from one to two drachms. Its unpleafant flavor 
is mofl effe&ually concealed by a fuitable addition of mace. 

As its virtues refide entirely in an effential oil, the deco£lion 
and extract are improper forms for exhibiting it. 

VERATRUM ALBUM. Radix. (Ed.) 

Helleborus albus. Radix. [Lond. Dub.) 

White hellebore. The root. 

Polygamia Monoecia. — Nat. ord. Liliaceot. 

This plant grows fpontaneoufly in Switzerland and the moun- 
tainous parts of Germany. The root has a naufeous, bitterifh. acrid 
tafte, burning the mouth and fauces ; if wounded when ireih, it 
emits an extremely acrimonious juice, which mixed with the 
blood, by a wound, is faid to prove very dangerous ; the pow- 
der of the dried root, applied to an iffue, occafions violent purg- 
ing; fnuffed up the nofe, it proves a flrong, and not always a fate 
fternutatory. This root, taken internally, a£ts with extreme vio- 
lence as an emetic ; and has been obferved, even in a fmall dofe, to 
•c:afion convulfions, and other terrible diforders. The ancients 
X 
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fometimes employed it in very obfiinate* cafes, and always made 
this their laft refource. Modern pra&ice feems to have almoft 
entirely rejecled its internal ufe, though fome have ventured up- 
on fo large a dofe as a fcruple, in maniacal cafes, and are faid to 
have experienced good effe6is from it. 

VERONICA BECCABUNGA. 

Beccabunga. Herba. (Lond.) Folia. (Dub.) 

Brooklirae. The herb. 

Willi, g. 44. fp. 30. Diandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Perfo. 
nataz. 

This is a low perennial plant, common in little rivulets and 
ditches of Handing water. The leaves remain all the winter, but 
are in greateft perfection in the fpring. Their prevailing tafte is 
an herbaceous one, accompanied with a very light bitternefs. 

If any good effefts be expecled from brooklime, it fhould be 
ufed as food. 

VINUM. (Dub.) SeeViTis. 

VIOLA ODOR AT A. Flares: 

Viola. Flos rccens. (Lond.) Flores. (Dub.) 

March violet. The recent flower. 

Willd. g. 446. fp. 12. Pcntaudria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. 
Cavipanacece. 

This plant is perennial, and is found wild under hedges and 
in fhady places ; but the fhops are generally fupplied from gardens. 
Its flowers are fo remarkable for their delightful odour, and their 
peculiar richnefs of color, that they have given a name to both. 

In our markets we meet with the flowers of other fpecies; thefe 
may be diftinguifhed from the foregoing by their being larger, of 
a pale color, and of no fmell. 

They impart their color and flavor to aqueous liquors ; a fy- 
rup made from this infufion has long maintained a place in the 
fhops, and is faid to be an agreeable and uleful laxative for chil- 
dren ; but is chiefly valued as a delicate teft of the prefence of 
uncombined acids or alkalies, the former changing its blue to a 
red, and the latter to a green color. 

VIRGA AUREA. {Lond.) See Solidago. 

VITIS VINIFERA. Fruftusf ccatus, ej usque fuccusfermen- 
tatus. (Ed.) 

Vitis. FruElus. Uva pajfa, Vinum. Tartarum, Tartari 
cryjlalli. Acttum. (Lond.) 

UvczpaJJ'x. Vinum album Hifpanicum, album Rhenanuvt, ru- 
brum Lujitanicum. (Dub.) 

The Vine. Grapes. Raifins, Wine. Tartar. Cryftals ol 
tartar. Vinegar. 
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Willd. g. 453. fp. 1. Penlandria Monogynia. — Nat. ord. Hede* 



racce. 



1 HE vine grows in temperate fituations in many parts of the 
world, and is cultivated very generally lor the fake of its agree- 
able fubacid fruit. Before they are ripe, grapes are extremely 
harfh and acid, and by expreffion furnifh a liquor which is called 
Verjuice. It contains malic acid, fuper tartrite of potafs, and ex- 
tractive, and may be made to furnilb w:ne by the addition of fu- 
gar. As the grape advances to maturity, the quantity of fugar 
increafes, while that of malic acid diminifhes ; it however never 
difappears entirely. When thoroughly ripe, the grape is one of 
the mod agreeable fruits. It is cooling, antifceptic, and nutri- 
tious ; and when eaten in confiderable quantity, diuretic, and gent- 
ly laxative. In inflammatory difeafes, and all others where acids 
arc indicaied, they form an excellent article of diet. 

Raifins, uva pajfat, are grapes which have been carefully dried. 
By this means not only the water they contained is difhpated, but 
the quantity of acid feems to be diminished. They become more 
faccharine, mucilaginous, and laxative, than the recent grape, but 
are lels cooling. 

Wine is the juice of the grape altered by fermentation (S 2. 245.) 
The numerous varieties of wine depend principally on the pro- 
portion of fugar contained in the muft, and the manner oi its fer- 
mentation. When the proportion of fugar is fufficient, and th; 
fermentation complete, the wine is perfect and generous : If the 
quantity of fugar be too large, part of it remains undecompofed, 
as the fermentation is languid, and the wine is fweet and lufcious ; 
if, on the contrary, it be too fmall, the wine is thin and weak ; 
and if it be bottled before the fermentation be completed, it will 
proceed flowly in the bottle, and, on drawing the cork, the wine 
will froth and fparkle in the glafs, as for example Champaigne. 
W 7 hen the muff is feparated from the hufk of the grape before it 
is fermented, the wine has little or no color : Thefe are called 
white wines. If, on the contrary, the hulks are allowed to remain 
in the muft while the fermentatien is going on, the alcohol dii- 
folves the coloring matter of the hufks, and the wine is colored : 
Such ate called red wines. Befides in thefe principal circum- 
ftances, wines vary very much in flavor. The red wines moft 
commonly drunk in this country are Port, which is ftrong and 
aullere, and Claret, which is thinner and higher flavored. Our 
white wines are all flrong, Madeira, Sherry, i-ifbon, Malaga and 
Hock. Of thefe the Iaft is the moft acidulous, and Malaga the 
fweeteft. 

Wine, taken in moderate quantities, afis as a brrefu 'a! ffimu- 
lus to the whole fyftem. It promotes digeftion, incre. fes tbe ac- 
tion of the heart and arteries, raifes the heat of the tody, and ex- 
hilirates the fpirits. Taken to excefs, it products inebriety aad 
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ftupor, which are often fucceeded by headach, flupor, naufeaand 
diarrhoea, which laft for feveral days. Habitual excefs in wine, 
debilitates the ftomach, produces inflammation of the liver, weak- 
ens the nervous fyftem, and gives rife to dropfy, gout, apoplexy, 
tremors, and cutaneous affe£tions. 

To convalefcents, and in all difeafesof general deb ility, and de- 
ficiency ot the vital powers, wine is the remedy on w hich we mud 
place our chief dependance ; arid when properly administered, 
its effe£h are often fcarcely credible. 

The ufe of wine, as an article of pharmacy, will be aoticed 
hereafter. 



VITRIOLUM ALBUM. {Dub.) SeeZiNCUM. 

WINTERA AROMATICA. Cortex. (Ed.) 

Wihteranus. Cortex ofiicinarum. 

Winter's bark. 

Willd. g. 1063. P^lyandria Tetragynia. — Nat. ord. Oleracex. 

This is the produce of a tree growing about the fouthern pro- 
montory of America. It was firft difcovered on the coaft of Ma- 
gellan by Capt. Winter, in the year 1567 ; the failors then em- 
ployed the bark as a fpice, and afterwards found it ferviceable 
in the fcurvy ; for which purpofe it is at prefentalfo fometimes made 
ufe of in diet drinks. The true Winter's bark, is not often met 
with in the (hops, Canella alba being generally fubftituted for it, 
and by fome they are reckoned to be the fame : There is, how- 
ever, a confiderable difference betwixt them in appearance, and a 
greater in quality. The Winter's bark is in large pieces, of a 
more cinnamon color than the canella, and taftes much warmer 
and more pungent. Its fmell refembles that of Cafcarilla. Its 
virtues refide in a very hot, ftimulant, eflential oil. 

ZEDOARIA. {Lond.Dub.) SeeAMOMUM. 

ZINCUM. (Ed. Dub. Lond.J 

Zinc. 

Th£, general properties of zinc have been already noticed (164.) 

It is aiways found oxidized. 

1. Combined with a greater or lefs proportion of carbonic 
acid. Calamine. 

2. Combined with fulphur. Blende. 

3. Combined with fulphuric acid, generally in folution. 

The ores of zinc are rarely worked by themfelves, or with the 
fole intention of extra&ing zinc, but are generally melted with 
the lead ores, particularly galena, which they commonly accom- 
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pany. By this procefs the zinc is obtained in two forms ; part 
of it is fublimed in the ftate of an oxide, and attaches itfelt to the 
chimney of the furnace in the form of a grey, granular, earthy- 
like incruftation, which is known by the name of 1 utty or Cad- 
mia ; part of it is fublimed in its metallic form, and is condenfed 
in the throat of the chimney in fraall grains, which are afterwards 
melted- in a crucible, and caft in ingots. 

Zinc is officinal for the preparation of the white oxide and the 
fulphate. 

Oxidum Zinci Impurum. (Ed.) 

Tutia. {Lond. Dub.) 

Impure oxide of zinc. Tutty. 

It is moderately hard and ponderous ; of a browniih color, and 
full of fmall protuberances on the cutfide, fmooth and yellow- 
iih within ; fome pieces have a blueifh caft, from minute glo- 
bules of zinc in its metallic form. Tutty is celebrated as an 
ophthalmic, and frequently employed as fuch in unguents and 
colly.ria. 

Carbonas Zinci Impurus. {Ed.) 

Lapis calaminaris. {Dub. Lond.) 

Impure carbonate of zinc. Calamine. 

This mineral is found plentifully in England, Germany, and 
other countries, either in diftinci mines, or intermingled with the 
ores of different metals. It is ufually of a greyifh, brownifb, 
yellowifh, or pale redifh color ; without luftre, or tranfparency ; 
fraclure commonly uneven or earthy ; tonfiderablv hard, though 
not fufficiently fo as to ftrike fire with fteel ; fpecific gravity, 2. 585, 
but fometimes much heavier. Before the blow pipe it decrepi- 
tates, but does not melt, and becomes either whiter or yellow. 
It is partly foluble in acids, and often effervefces with them. In 
the latter cafe it lofes one third of its weight by calcination. It 
almoft always contains a considerable proportion of filica, fome- 
times even a third, and often a little oxide of iron. 

Calamine is generally roafted before it comes into the (hops, to 
render it more eafily reducible into a fine powder. In this ftate 
it is employed in collyria, againfl defluxions of thin acrid humors 
upon the eyes, for drying up moift, running ulcers, and healing 
excoriations. 

Sulphas Zinci. 

Vitriolum album. (Lond. Dub.) 

Sulphate of zinc. White vitriol. 

This is chiefly found native in the mines of Collar, fometimes 
in tranfparent pieces, but more commonly in the form of white ef- 
fiorefcences, which are dilfolved in water, and afterwards reduc- 
fcT3* 
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ed by evaporation and cryfhllization into large mafles. We 
rarely meet with this fort of vitriol pure ; it is ordered therefore 
to be prepared. 

White vitriol is fometimes given, from five or fix grains to 
half a drachm, as an emetic ; it operates very quickly, and, if 
pure, without violence. Externally, it is employed as an ophthal- 
mic, and often made the bafis of collyria, both in extemporaneous 
prefcription and in difpenfatories. 

ZINGIBER. {Lond.Dub.) SbcAmomum. 



APPENDIX. 



No.L 

Listo/ Substances containedin some of the latest and 
most esteemed Foreign Pharmacopoeias, but not inserted in 
the Materia Medic a of any of the British Colleges* 



EXPLANATION of the ABBREVIATIONS. 

R, — Pharmacopoeia Roffica. 8vo. Petropoli, 1798. 

A. p. — Pharmacopoeia Auftrircoprovincialis, emendata. 8vo. 

Viennae, 1794. 
A. c. — Pharmacopoeia Auftriaco caftrenfis. 8vo. Ticini, 1795. 
B. Pharmacopoeia in ufum officinarum Reipublicae Bremenfi$ 

c«nfcripta. 8vo. Bremse, I792. 
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Achillea millefolium.' 

Millcfolii herba,Jlores. R. — A. p. — B. 
Smell foraewhat aromatic ; tafte flightly aftringent and bitter- 
j(h ; virtues ftomachic and tonic. 

ACHILLEA NOBILIS. 
Millefoln nobilis herba, /lores. R. 

Smell camphoraceous" and aromatic, preferable in every refpeft 
to the preceding fpecies. 

ACHILLEA PTARMICA. 

Ptarmica radix ; Herba, cumjloribus. R. 

No fmell ; tafte acrid ; virtues fialogogue, fternutatory. 

ADIANTUM CAPP1LUS VENERIS. 

Capillus veneris. Herba. A. p. 

Ufed for preparing the fyrup called Capillaire. 

AGARICUS MUSCARIUS. R. 

Smell fetid ; tafte acrid ; virtues inebriating, and inducing de- 
lirium. 

AGR1MONIA EUPATORIA. 
Agrimonia. The herb. A. p. — B. 
Slightly ftyptic and aftringent. 

ALCEA ROSEA. 

Malvce arboreajlores. R. — B. • 

No fmell ; tafte mucilaginous and fubaflringent ; effecls emol- 
lient and fubaflringent. 

AMBRA AMBROSIACA GRYSEA. 
Ambra gryfea. R. 

Smell agreeable ; tafte refinous and aromatic ;~ effects exciting 
and augmenting the nervous power. 

"amomumgrana PARADISI. 

Grana paradiji. B. 

Smell flightly aromatic ; tafte acrid ; a£Hon Simulating, 

AMYGDALUS NANA. Nuclei. R. 

No fmell ; bitterifti tafte ; a fubftitute for fvveet almonds. 

ANAGALL1S ARVENSIS. 
Anagallis. Herba. A. p. — B. — R. 

No fmell ; tafte, at firft herbaceous, afterwards bitter andfome- 
wliat acrid. 
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ANEMONE PRATENS1S. 
Pulfatillcc nigricantis herbq. R. — A. p. — B. 
Smell flight ; tafte acrid, cauftic, durable ; effects diuretic and 
ftiraulant. 

ANEMONE NEMOROSA. 

Ranunculi albi fores, et herb a r teens. R. 

Smell flight; tafte acrid ; effects rubefacient and bliflering. 

ANTIRRHINUM L1NARIA. 

Linaria, A. p. — B. 

Smell, urinous ; tafte bitterifh, effects diuretic. 

ARISTOLOCH1A CLEMAT1T1S. 

Arijlolockia vulgaris. Radix. R. 

Smell fragrant, but heavy ; tafte bitter, durable ; effects diu- 
retic, emmenagogue. 

ARISTOLOCHIA ROTUNDA. Radix. B. 

Smell, tafle and effects, fimilar to thofe of the preceding fpecies. 

ARISTOLOCHIA TR1LOBATA. Stipites. Radix. R. 
Smell, fragrant, flrong ; tafte bitterifh, correfponding with the 
fmell ; effect diaphoretic. 

ARTEMISIA PONTICA. 

Abjynt hium ponticum. Herba. A. p. 

Similar to A. abfinthium but weaker. 

ASTRAGALUS EXSCAPUS. Radix. R.— A. p.— B. 
No fmell ; tafle bitterifh and fubaftringent ; effects demulcent, 
and faliely fuppofed antifyphilitic. 

BELLI S PERENNIS. Flos. Folium. A. p. 
No fmell ; tafte flightly acrid. 

BETULA ALNUS. 
Alni folia. R. 

No fmell ; tafte aftringent and bitterifh ; effects difcutient and 
vulnerary. 

BOLETUS LARICIS. 

Agaricus albus, fungus decorticatus. A. p. 

Agaricus chirurgorum. B. 

Tafte naufeous and bitter ; effects emetic, cathartic, draftic. 

BOLUS ALBA. A. p. 

BOLUS ARMENA. A. p. 

No fmell ; adhere to the tongue ; effects exficcative. 
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BOS TAURUS. 

Lac vaccinum. A. p. 
Nutritious demulcent. 

Sixrum Bovinum. R. — A. c. 
Un6tuous, emollient. 

BRASSICA (ERTJCA.j 

Erucce jemina, R. 

Smell heavy ; tafte acrid ; effecls ftirnulant. 

CALENDULA OFFICINALIS. 

Calendula. A. p. 
Tafte bitterifh. 

CANNABIS SATIVA. 

Cannabis. Se/nina. R. — B. 

Smell weak; tafte mawkifh ; effefls emollient, anodyne. 

CARDUUS MARIANUS. 

Carduus Maria:. Semen. B. 

Emulfive. 

CAREX ARENARIA. Radix. R. 

Smell agreeable, but not ftrong ; effects demulcent, refolvent. 

CERATONIA SILIOUA. 

Sihqua dulcis. R. — A. p. — B. 

No fmell ; tafte fweet ; effeHs edalcorant, expectorant. 

CHEL.IDONIUM MAJUS. Radix. Herba recens. R._ A. 
—B. 

Smell heavy ; tafte acrid, bitterifh, durable ; effe&s acrid, pur- 
gative ; when dried, aperient, diuretic. 

CHENOPODIUM AMBROSIOIDES. 

Chcnopodii herba. B. 

Smell ftrong, fragrant ; tafte acrid, aromatic ; effefts ftirnulant, 
carminative, anthelmintic. 

CHENOPODIUM BOTRYS. 
Botrys vulgaris. Herba. R. 

Qualities and efFefts fimilar to, but ftronger than thofe of the 
preceding fpecies. 

CICHORIUM 1NTYBUS. 
Cichorii radix, herba. R. — A. p. et. c. — B. 
No fmell ; tafte of the herb agreeably bitter, of th« root intense- 
ly bitter ; effe&s aperient tonic, diuretic. 
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CLEMATIS ERECTA. 

Flamulje JovisJolia,JIores. R. — A. p. 

Smell weak ; tafte acrid, bliftering ; effecls diuretic, fudorific. 

CONFERVA DICHOTOMA. Fucus Hdminthocortos. 
Helminthocorton. R. — B. 

Smell marine, fetid, taile faline ; effects purgative, anthelmin- 
tic. 

CONVOLVULUS AMERICANUS. 

Mechoacanna. Radix. B. 

Tafte at full fweetifh, then fubacrid ; effeel purgative. 

CUCUMIS MELO. 
Melo. Semen. A. p. 
Em ul five. 

CUCURBITA PEPO. 
Pepo. Semen. A. p. 
Emulfive. 

CYCAS C1RC1NALIS. 
Sago grana. R. — B. 
Amylaceous ; nutritious. 

CYNOMORIUM COCC1NEUM. 
Fungus Melitenfis. R. 

No fmell ; tafte ftyptic, bitterifh, faline ; effects roborant, a- 
ftringent. 

CYT1NUS HYPOCISTIS. 

Hypocijlis. Succus infpijfatus. A. p. 
Tafte acid ; auftere ; effeel; aftringent. 

DICTAMNUS ALBUS. Radix. A. p. — B. 
Smell fragrant ; tafte bitter, fubaromatic ; effects tonic, anthel- 
mintic. 

EPIDENDRUM VANILLA. 
Va n ilia filiqua. R . 

Smell fragrant, balfamic ; tafte aromatic, fubacid, unfluous ; 
cffe£ls heating, diuretic. ' 

EUPHORBIA OFFICINALIS. 
Euphorbii gummi. R. — A. p. 

No fmell ; tafte at firft none, then pungent, burning ; effecls 
acrid, dfaftic. 

ERYSIMUM OFFICINALE. 

Eryfimum. Herba. B. 

Tafte acrid ; effecls aftringent, diuretic. 
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FAGARA OCTANDRA. 
Tacamahaca. Gummi rejina. R. 

Smell fragrant like lavender ; talte bitterifh, naufeous ; efFefls 
tonic, ftimulant. 

FICUS INDICA RELIGIOSA. 
Lacccegummi. R, — B. 
Refinous. 

FORMICA RUFA. 

Formica, cum acervo. R. — B. 

Qualities and effects depend on the little acetous acid they coa- 

taiu. 

GADUS LOTA. 

Mujlela fluviatilis, Liquamen hepatis. A. p. 

Detergent ; folvent. 

GENTIANA PANNONICA. 
Gentiana. Radix. A. p. et c. 
Qualities and effects the fame as thofe of the gentiana lutea. 

GEUM R1VALE. 

Gei palujiris radix. R. 

Smell weak ; tafte ftyptic, auftere ; effects tonic, aftringent, fe- 
brifuge. 

GEUM URBANUM. 

Caryophyllatet radix. R. — A. p. — B. 

Smell caryophyllaceous, loft by drying ; tafte ftyptic, bitter; 
effe£ls tonic aftringent, febrifuge ; faid to be an excellent fubfti- 
tute for Peruvian bark. 

GLECOMA HEDERACEA. 

Hldera terrejiris. Herba. A. p. — B. 

Tafte bitterifh, fubacrid ; effects expectorant, roborant. 

HIRUDO MEDIC1NALIS. 

Htrudo. Animal vivum. A. c. 
Topical abftraction of blood. 

HYPERICUM QUADRANGULARE. 
Hypericum. Flo res. B. 

Smell agreeable ; tafte bitterifh, fubaltringent, balfamic ; ef- 
fects vulnerary. 
ILEX .AQUIFOLiUM. 
Aquijo lit jolia . R . 
No fmell ; tafte aftringent ; effects febrifuge, antiarthritic. 

1LLICIUM ANISATUM. 
Anifumjlellatum. Fruclus, A. p. — B. — R. 
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Smell aromatic ; tafte agreeable, like anife ; effecls peroral, 
carminative, diruetic. 

IMPERATORIA OSTRUTHIUM. 
Imperatorut radix. R. — A. p. — L. 

Smell aromatic ; tafte warm, pungent, very durable ; effe£ts ftira- 
ulant, carminative, fudorific, diuretic. 

JASMINUM OFFICINALE. 

Jafminijlores. R. — B. 

Smell fragrant ; tafte bitterifh ; ufed as a perfume. 

LEDUM PALUSTRE. 

Rorifmarini fylvejlris herba. R. — A. p. 

Smell heavy, fubaromatic ; tafte bitterifh, fubaftringent \ efTefis 
rcfolvent, diruetic. 

LICHEN ISLANDICUS. A. p. et. c— B.— R. 

No fmell ; tafte bitterifh, fubaftringent ; effect nutritious, 

LIGUSTICUM LEV1STICUM. 
Leviftici herba, radix, femen. R. — A. p. — B. 
Smell unpleafant ; tafte warm, aromatic ; effe£is ftimulant, car- 
minative, fudorific. 

LIQUIDAMBAR STYRACIFLUUM. 
Styrax liquida. Balfamum. A. p. 

Smell fragrant ; tafte acrid, aromatic ; effects ftimalating, heat- 
ing. 

LONICERA DIERVILLA. 

D iervillce Jlip lies . R . 

Tafte and fmell naufeous ; effects antivenereal. 

LORANTHUS EUROPJ£US. 

Vifcum quercinum. Lignum. A. p. 

Smell naufeous ; tafte aftringent, mucilaginous ; effects tonic. 

LYCOPERDON BOVISTA. R. 

No tafte or fmell ; effects mechanical, fuppreflion of h:emorr- 

ha gy- 

LYCOPODIUM CLAVATUxM. 

Ly c op odii femen. R. — B. 

No tafte or fmell ; effects abforbent. 

LYTHRUM SALICARIA. 

Lyjimachia purpurea. Herba. B. Salicana. A- p- 
No fmell ; tafte fubaftringent ; effeBs aftringent, tonic, 

MANGANESIUM. 

Maenefia nigra. R. Magntfia vitrariorum. A. p. 
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Properties, fee (169 ,) u fed, for the produftion of oxygen gas, 
oxymuriatic acid, and fome other chemical preparations. 

MARANTA GALANGA. 
Galangae radix. R. — A. p. — B. 

Smell fragrant ; tafte aromatic, pungent, biting ; effects flom- 
achic, heating. 

MATRICARIA CHAMOMILLA. 
Ckamomillx vulgaris Jlores, herba. R. — A. p. t t. c. — B. 
Smell ftrong ; tafte bitter, warmifh ; effects itomachic, difcu- 
tient. 

MATRICARIA PARTHENIUM. 

Matricaria. Flos, Herba. A. p. 

Smell naufeous ; tafte bitter ; effects ftomachic 

MELOE PROSCARAB^EUS. A. p. 

Melb'e majalis. B. Vermis majalis. R. 

No fmell ; tafte acrid ; effects ftimulating, diuretic, cauftic. 

MENTHA CRISPA. Herba. R.— A. p.— B. 
Smell fragrant, ftrong ; tafte warm, aromatic, (lightly bitter ; 
effects refolvent, ftomachic, carminative. 

MENTHA AQUATICA. 

Mentha rubra. Oleum dijlillatum. A. c. 

Similar to the former. 

MIMOSA SENEGAL. 

Arabicum gummi. B. 

Suppofed to produce the fineft gum arabic. 

MYROBALANUS CITR1NA. Cortex fruduum pulveri- 
Jatus. 

Terminal! a, f pedes ? A. p. 

Tafte aftringent ; effects aftringent. 

NIGELLA SAT1VA. 

Nige/la. Semen. B. 

Smell fragrant ; tafte acrid, aromatic; effects ftimulating, er- 
rhine, fialogogue, anthelmintic. 

ONONIS SPINOSA. 

Ononis radix. A. p. 

No fmell; tafte fweetifh ; effects diuretic. 

ONOPORDUM ACANTHIUM. 

Cardui tomentofi herba recens. R. 

No fmell ; tafte bitterilh ; effects fpecific, the cure of cancer, 
©us affections. 
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ORCHIS MASCULA, MORIO, MILITARIS, MACU- 
LATTA, PYRAMIDAL1S, LAT1FOLIA. 
Salep. Satyrium. Radix. R. — A. p. et c. — B. 
Tafte amilaceous ; effe&s nutritious. 

ORIGANUM DICTAMNUS. 

Ditlamnus treticus. Herba. 3. 

Smell flight, aromatic ; tafte aromatic ; effects ftimulant. 

ORYZA SATIVA. 

Oryza femen decorticatum. R. 

Tafte farinaceous ; effects nutritious, aftringent, 

P^ONIA OFFICINALIS. 
Paonitz radix. R. — B. 

Smell unpleafant ; tafte at firft fweetilh, then difagreeably bit- 
ter ; effects antifpafmodic. 

PECHURIM FABA. Ex Lauro quadam. R. 
Smell fragrant, durable; tafte aromatic; effects ftomachic, 
aftringent. 

PHELLANDRIUM AQUATICUM. Semen. R. 
Famculum aquaticum. B. 

Smell heavy ; tafte aromatic, acrid ; effects ftimulating, refoU 
vent. 

PHYTOLACCA DECANDRA. 

Phytolacca herba recens, radix. R. 

No fmell ; tafte acrid, corrofive ; effects corrofive in cancer. 

PIMPINELLA SAXIFRAGA. 
Pimpinclloz alba radix. R. — A. p. — B. 
Smell fragrant ; tafte warm, acrid; effecls ftomachic, diapho- 
retic, diuretic. 

PINUS PINE A. 

Pinusfativa, Nuclei. A. p. 

Tafte Tweet, bland ; effecls nutritious. 

PLANTAGO MEDIA. 

Plantago. Herba. A. p. 

Tafte lubaftringeat ; effects aftringent. 

PLANTAGO PSYLLIUM. 

Pfyllii femen. R . 

Tafte naufeous, mucilaginous, then acrid ; effe£t» relaxant. 

POLYGALA AMARA. Ikrba, radix. R.— B. 
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No fmell ; tafte bitter, acidulous, mucilaginous; effects demul- 
cent, roborant. 

POLYGALA VULGARIS. 

Poly gala. Radix. A. p. 

Tafte fweetifh, bitter ; effects tonic, expectorant. 

POLYPOD1UM VULGARE. 
Polypodii radix. R. — A. p. — B. 

Tafte at firft fweet, then naufeous, bitterand aflringent ; effe&s 
demulcent, refolvent. 

POPULUS BALSAMIFERA. 
Tacamahaca. Ginnmi rejina. R. 

Smell fragrant, talte naufeous, bitterifh ; effecls flimulant, to. 
nic. 

PRUNUS CERASUS. 

Ceraforum rubrorum acidorum fru&us. R. — B. 
Ceraforum nigrorum aqua. A. p. 

Tafte acidulous, fweetifh ; effecls refrigerating, antifeptic ; wa- 
ter narcotic. 

PRUNUS LAURO CERASUS. 
Lauro ctraji folia. R. — B. 

Smell fragrant ; tafte bitter like that of bitter almonds ; effecls 
highly deleterious, narcotic, refolvent, diuretic. 

PTERIS AQUILINA. , 

Fihcisfaminct radix. R. 

Smell naufeous ; tafte vifcid, bitterifh ; effecls anthelmintic. 

RHEUM UNDULATUM. 

Rhabarbari Sibirici radix. R. 

Smell flight; tafte bitter and (lightly aftnngent ; effecls lloma- 
chic, purgative. 

RUBUS ARCTICUS. Baccx. R. 

Smell fragrant ; tafte acidulous, vinous ; effecls refrigerant, 
antifcorbutic. Similar properties are poffeffed by the fruits *f 
the rubus idoeus, cafinusjrutticofus, chemamorus. 

RUMEX AQUATICUS. 

Lapathi aquatici radix. R. 

Tafte auftere, bitter ; effeas tonic, antifcorbutic. 

RUMEX ACUTUS. 

Lapathum acutum. Radix. A. p. — B. 

Tafte bitterifh, acidulous ; effecls aflringent, 
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SALIX ALBA, PENTANDRA, FRAGILIS, VlTELLL 

NA. 

Safaris cortex. R. 

Smell fragrant; tafte aflringent, bitter ; effects tonic, febrifuge, 

SAMBUCUS EBULUS. 
Ebulus. Radix. A. p. 

Smell fetid ; tafte naufeous, bitter, acrid ; effects draftic, ca~ 
thartic, emetic, narcotic. 

SAPONARIA OFFICINALIS. 

Saponariac radix. R. — A. p. et. c. — B. 

No fine 11 ; tafte (lightly fweet, bitter and glutinous ; effects de^ 

Rt. 

SCABIOSA ARVENSIS. 

Scabiofa. Folium. A. p. 

Tafte fliglitly bitter ; effects expe&orant, vulnerary. 

SCAND1X CEREFOLIUM. 
Cerejolii herba. Succus. B.— -A. p. 

Smell weak, balfamic' ; tafte aromatic, balfamic; effects ape- 
rient, pectoral, diuretic. 

SCORZONERA HISPANICA. 

Scorzoncra. Radix. A. p. 

Tafte fweetifh ; effects aperient, demulcen-t. 

SCROPHULARIA NODOSA. 

Scrophularia. Folium. Radix. A. p. 

Smell unpleafant ; tafte naufeous, bitter ; effects attenuant, 

SEC ALE CEREALE. , 

Secalis farina. A. p. 

Tafte farinaceous ; effe&s nutritious, 

SEMPERVIVUM TECTORUM. 
Sedi majoris folia virentia. R. — A. p. — B. 
Smell weak ; tafte fubacrid, flightly ftyptic ; effects refrige- - 
rant, aflringent. 

SEPIAOCTOPODA. . 

Sepia, os. B. 

A carbonate ot lime agglutinated by animal mucilage. 

SMILAX CHINA. 

China radix. A. p. — B. 

No fmell ; tafte mucilaginous ; cffe&s fudorific, antivenereal, 

SPIGELIA ANTHELMIA. Herba cum radice. R.— B. 
Tafte and fmell fetid ; effects narcotic, purgative, anthelmintic- 
Y 
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STRYCHNOS NUX VOMICA. 

Nux venica. 

No fmell ; tafte intenfely bitter ; effects tonic, narcotic, dele- 
terious. 

SYMPHITUM OFFICINALE. 

Symphitt radix. R. Confolida major. A. p. — B. 

No fmell; tafte mucilaginous ; effetis emollient, infpiffant. 

TEUCRIUM CKAM,EDRYS. 
Chamccdryos herba. R. — A. p. — B. 

Smell High- ly fragrant ; tafte bitter; effecls tonic, emmen- 
agogue. 

TEUCRIUM CHAM^EPITYS. 

Lham-cep-tyos herba. R. 

Smell fragrant ; tafte bitter and aromatic ; efFecls tonic. 

THEOBROMA CACAO. 

Cacao. Nucleus. t Oleum. R. — A. p. — B. 

Little fmell ; tafte pleafant and oily, very {lightly aftringent and 
bitterifh ; eff;ch nutricious. Oil bland, fweetifh ; effects emol- 
lient, lubricating. 

THYMUS SERPYLLUM. 
Serpylli herba. R. — A. p. — B. 

Smell fragrant ; tafie aromatic, bitterilh ; effects flimulant, diu- 
retic, emmenagogue. 

THYMUS VULGARIS. 
Thymi herba. R. — B. 

Smell fragrant ; tafte warm, pungent, bitter ; effecls flimulant, 
diuretic, emmenagogue. 

TRJFOLIUM MELILOTUS OFFICINALIS. 

Metiloti herba cum floribus. R. — A. p. — B. 

Smell fragrant ; tafte herbaceous, bitterifli ; effects difcucient. 

TRITiCUM REPENS. 

Grammis radix. R. — A. p. et c. — B. 

Smell herbaceous ; tafte fweeiifh ; effects aperient, demulcent. 

VACCINIUM MYRTLLLUS. 

Myrtilli baccx. R. — A p. 

No fmell ; tafte acidulous, fubaftringent ; effects refrigerant, 
aftringent. 

VACCINIUM OXYCOCCOS. 

Oxycocci baccce. R. 

Tafte acidulous ; effects refrigerant. 
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VACC1NIUM VITISID^EA. 

Vitis idoece bacca folia. R. 

Tafte acidulous ; effecls refrigerant, antifeptic. 

VERATRUM SABADILLA. 
SabadillcE ftmen. R. — A. p. et, c. — B. 

Tafte very bitter, acrid and cauftic ; effe£b ftimulant, draftic, 
cathartic, anthelmintic, errhine. '-^\ 

VERBASCUM THAPSUS. 

Verbafciflores, folia. R. — A. p. — B. 

Tafte of the leaves, herbaceous, bitterifh ; effc£ls emollient, 
difcutient. Smell cf the flowers fvveet; tafte fvveet ; effefts pec- 
toral. 

VICIA FABA. 

Faba. Semen. A. p. 

Tafte farinaceous ; effe£ts nutritious; 

VIOLA TRICOLOR. Herba. R.— A. p. 

Jacea. Herba. B. 

Smell agreeable; tafte mucilaginous, bitterifh ; effects anodyne^ 

VITIS V1NIFERA APYRENA. 
Papula: minores. R. — B. 

Tafte fvveet, acidulous ; effects refrigerant, demulcent, lubricat- 
ing. 



No. II. 

List of Animals which furnifli articles of the Materia Medi- 
ca, arranged according to CuviER , sfyfle?n. 

MAMMALIA. 

Rodentia. Caftor fiber. 
Pachydermata. Sus fcrofa. 

Ruminantia. Mofchus mofchiferus. Cervus elaphus.-- 
Ovis aries. Bos taurus. 

Cetacea Phyfeter macrocephalus. 

AVES. 

Galling. Phafianus gallus. 
An seres. Anas anfer, 



IV- 
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PISCES. 

Chondropterygii. Acipenfer (lurio, ftellatus, hufo, ru- 

thenus. 

CRUSTACEA. 
Canceres. Cancer pagurus, aftacus. 
INSECTA. 

Co.leoptera. Lytta veficatoria. (Meloe vificatorias) Me- 
loe profcarabzeus. 

Hymenoptera. Cyheps querci folii. Apismellifera. Fbr- 
mica rufa. 

Hemiptera. Coccus ca&i. 

Gnathaptera. Onifcus afellus. 

MOLLUSCA. 

Cephalopoda. Sepia officinalis. 
Acephala. Oftreeedulis. 



Hirudo medicinalis. 



VERMES. 



ZOOPHYTA. 



Ceratophyta. Gorgonia nobilis. ( Ifis nobilis.J 
Spongia. Spongia officinalis. 



No. III. 

List $j the G en era of Medicinal Plants, arranged according 
^w«LiNN£N Sy/lem. 



CI. I. MONANDRIA. 

Ord. MONOGYNIA. 
Kzempferia. 
Amomum. 
Curcuma, 



Syjle 
CI. II. DIANDRIA. 

Ord. MONOGYNIA." 
OJea. 

Gratiola. 
Salvia. 
Veronica. 
Rofmarinus. 
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CI. II. DIANDRIA. 
Ord. Trigynia. 
Piper. 

CI. III. TRIANDRIA. 

Old. MONOGYNIA. 

Valeriana. 

Iris. 

Crocus. 

Ord. Digynia. 
Saccharum. 
Secale. 
_- Hordeum. 
Avena. 
Triticurg. 

CI. IV. TETRANDRIA. 

Ord. MONOGYNIA. 

Plantago. 

Rubia. 

Alchemilla. 

Scabiofa. 

Santalum. 

Dorftema, 

Ord. Digynia. 
Cufcuta. 

CI. V. PENTANDRIA. 

Ord. MONOGYNIA. 
Anchufa. 
Spigelia. 
Datura. 
Nicotiana. 
Capficum. 
Atropa. 
Lobelia. 
Rhamnus. 
Viola. 

Menyanthes. 
Convolvulus. 
Hyoiciamus. 
Strychnos. 
Solanum. 
Cinchooa. 

G3r 3 



CI. V. PENTANDRIA. 

Ord. MONOGYNIA. 
Cephaelis. 
Vitis. 
Ribes. 

Ord.. Digynia. 

Gentiana. 

Eryngium. 

Coniurn. 

Cuminura. 

Bubon, 
| Coriandrum. 

Paftinaca. 

Apium. 

Ulmus. 

Daucus. 

Sium. 

Ferula. 

Angelica. 

Carum. 

Anetbum. 

Pimpinella. 

Ord. Trigynia. 
Sambucus. 
Rhus. 

Ord. Pen tag yn i A. 
Linum. 

CI. VI. HEXANDR1A. 

Ord. MONOGYNIA. 
Allium. 
Scilla. 
Aloe. 
Calamus. 
Lilium. 
Dracaena. 
Acorus. 
Berberis. 

Ord. Trigynia, 
Rumex. 

Colchicum. 



t 
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CI. VII. HEPTANDRIA. 
Ord. Monogynia. 
^Efculus. 

(CI. VIII. OCTANDRIA. 
Ord. Monogynia. 
Amyris. 
Daphne. 
Vaccinium, 



iM 
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Ord. Trigynia. 
Polygonum. 

CI. IX. PENNEANDRIA. 
Ord. Monogynia. 
Laurus. 

Ord. Trigynia. 
Rheum. 

CI. X. DECANDRIA. 
Ord. Monogynia. 
Caflia. 
Guajacum. 
Toluifera. 
Swietenia. 
Rhododendron. 
Styrax. 
Myroxylon. 
Ruta. 

Hasmatoxylon. 
Quaflia. 
Arbutus, 
Copaifera. 



"4 



Ord. Digynia. 
Dianthus. 






CI. XI. DODECANDRIA. 
Ord. Monogynia. 
Afarum. 
Canella. 

CI. XII. ICOSANDRIA. 
Ord. Monogynia. 
Ca£lus. 
Myrtus. 

P"4 



CI. XII. ICOSANDRIA. 
Ord. Monogyn I A. 
Amygdalus. 
Eugenia. 
Punica. 
Prunus. 

Ord. PentAgYnia, 
Pyrus. 

Ord. PoLYGYNIA. 

Rofa. 

Tormentilla. 
Geum. 
Rubus. 
Potentilla. 

CI. XIII. POLYANDRIA. 
Ord. Monogynia. 
Papaver. 

Ord. Trigynia. 
Delphinium. 
Acomtum. 

Ord. Tetragynia. 
Wintera. 

Ord. POLYGYNIA. 

Helleborus. 

CI. XIV. D1DYNAMIA. 
Ord. Gymnospermia. 
Hyflbpus. 
Lavandula. 
Marrubium. 
Mentha. 
Teucrium. 
Melifla. 

Ord. Angiospermia. 
Digitalis. 

CI. XV. TETRADYNA- 

MIA. 

Ord. SiliculoSjE. 

Cochlearia. 
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CI. XV. TETRADYNA- 
MIA, 

Ord. Siliquos.c. 
Raphanus. 

Sinapis. 

Cardamine. 

Sifymbrium. 

CI. xvi. monadiUphia. 

Ord. Triandria. 
Tamarindu*. 

Sjf Ord. POLYANDRIA. 

djl Malva. 
Althaea. 

CI. XVII. DIADELPHIA. 
Ord. HexandRIA. 
"* Fumaria. 

$ Ord. OCTANDRIA. 

Polygala. 

Ord. Decandria. 

Pterocarpus. 
-..- Dolichos. 

Geoffroya. 

Trigonella. - 

Spartium. 

Glycyrrhiza, 

Aflragalus. 

CI. XVIII. FOLYADEL- 
PH1A. 

Ord. ICOSANDRIA. 

Citrus. 

Ord. POLYANDRIA. 

Melaleuca. 
Hypericum. 

CI. XIX. SYNGENESIA. 

Ord. POLYGAMIA MQU A- 
L1S. 

Laftuca. 
Arctium. 
Leon'odon. 
Cynara. 



CI. XIX SYNGENESIA. 
Ord. PolygamiaSuper- 

FLUA. 

Tanacetum, 

Tufhlago. 

Inula. 

Matricaria. 

Achillea. 

Arternifia. 

Solidago. 

Arnica. 

Anthemis. 

O. POLYGAMIA. FRUSTRA- 

NEA. 

Centaurea. 

Ord. Monogamia. 
' Lobelia. 
Viola. 

C1*XX. GYNANDRIA, 
Ord. Diandria. 
Orchis. 

Ord. Hexandria. 
Ariftolochia. 

Ord Pol van pria. 
Arum. 

CI. XXI. MONOECIA. 

Ord. Tetrandria 

Beiula, 

Morus. 

Urtica. 

Ord. POLYANDRIA, 

Quercus. 
Juglans. 

Ord. Mo N AD E L P II I a . 
Pinus. 
Ricinus. 
Croton. 

Ord. Syngenesia. 
Momordica, 
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CI. XXI. MONOEC1A. 
Ord. Syngenesia. 
Cucumis. 
Cucurbita, 
Bryonia. 

CI. XXII. DIOECIA, v 

Ord. DlANDRIA. 
Salix. 

Ord. Pentandria. 
Piftacia. 

Ord. Hexandria. 
Smilax. -w 

Ord. MONADELPHIA. 

Juniperus. 
Ciflampelos. 

<jl. XXIII. POLYGAMIA. 
Qxd. Monoecia. 
Veratum. 



CI. XXIII. POLYGAM 
Ord. Monoecia. 

. Mimofa. 
Pdrietaria. 

Ord. Dioecia. 
Fraxinus. 
Panax. 



Ord. Trioecia, 

Ficus. 

CI. XXIV. CRYPTOGA 

MIA. 

Ord. Filices. 
Polypodium. 



Ord. Fungi. 
Boletus. 

CI. XXV. PALNLE, 
Cocos, 



# 
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No. IV. 

Lift of Officinal Plants, arranged according to their NaturXi 
Orders, £y Profeflbr Murray of Gottingen. 






Ord. I. CONIFERS. 
Pinus. 
Juniperus. 

OicLII.AMENTACEiE. 

Salix. 

Juglans. 

Quercus. 

Betula. 

Piftacia. 

Ord. III. COMPOSITE. 

a. CAPITATJE. 

Arctium. 
Cynaja, 



Ord. III. COMPOSITE, 
Centaurea. 
b. Semiflosculos^e, 
Leontodon. 
Lafluca. 

C. DlSCOIDEiE. 

Artemifia. 
Tanacetum. 
Tu flil ago. 
d. Radiate. 
Anthemis. 
Inula. 
Arnica. 
Solida^ 
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Ord. IV. AGGREGATE. 

Valeriana. 
Cephaelis. 

Ord. V. CONGLOMERA. 
TJ&. 

Penaea. 

Ord. VI. UMBELLAT/E. 

Eryngium. 

Daucus. 

ConiurriT 

Ferula. 

Angelica. 

Sium. 

Bubon. 

Cuminum. 
_«i Coriandrum. 
* '' Paftinaca. 

Anethum. 

Carum. 

Pimpinclla. 

Apium. 
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Ord. XII. SOLANACE-*, 



v- 



Ord. VII. HEDERACEvE. 
Vitis. 
Panax. 



Ord. VIII. SARMENTA- 
QEJE. 
Srnilax. 
CifTampelos. 
Ariftolochia. 
Afarum. 

Ord. IX. STELLATE. 
Rubia. 
Spigelia, 

Ord. X. CYMOSvE. 

*i Ord. XI. CUCURBITA- 

ceje. 

Cucumis. 

Moraordica. 

Bryonia. 

Ord. XII. SOLANACE.E. 
Solanum, 



Atropa. 

Hyolciamus. •' 

Datura. 

Nicotiana. 

Capfleum, 

Digitalis. 

Ord. XIII. CAMPANACE/E. 
Convolvulus. * A 
Lobelia. 
Viola. 

Ord. XIV. CONTORTS. 

Cinchona. 

Ord, XV. ROTACEiE. 
Gentiana. 

Menyanthes. 

Ord. XVI. SEPIARLE. 
Olea, 

Ord. XVII. BICORNES. 

Arbutus. 

Rhododendron. 

Styrax. 

Ord. XVIII. ASPERIFO- 
L1M. 

Anchufa. 

Ord. XIX. VERTIC1LLA. 

TJE. 

Teucrium. 

Melifla. 

Hyflbpus. 

Lavandula. 

Origanum. 

Mentha. 

Marrubium. 

Salvia. 

Rofmarinus. 

Ord. XX. PERSONATE 
Gratiola. 
Veronica. 
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Ord. XXI.RHOEADEiE. 

Papaver. 

Ord. XXII. PUTAMINE^E. 

Ord. XXIII. SILlQUOSvE. 
Sifymbrium. 
Cardamine. 
Ilaphanus. 
Sinapis. 
Cochlearia. 

Ord. XXIV. PAPILIONA- 

CE^E. 
Dolichos. 
Spartium. 
G lye) rr hi za. 
Aftragalus. 
Trigonella. 
Pterocarpus. 
Geoffroya. 

Ord. XXV. LOMENTA- 
CZM. 
C^ilia. 
Myroxylon. 
Toluitera. 
Mi mo fa. 
Tamarindus. 
Heematoxylon. 
Polygala * 

Fumaria. 

Ord. XXVI. MULTISILU 
QILE. 

Aconitum. 
Delphinium. 
Helleborus. 
Ruta. 

Ord. XXVII. SENTICOS^,. 
Potentilla. 
Tormentilla. 
Rubus. 
Rofa. 



Ord. XXVIII.POMACE/E. 
Pyrus. 
Primus. 
Atnygdahis-, 

Punica. 
Citrus. 
Ribes. 

Ord.XXIX HESPERIDEyfc. 
Myrtus. 
Melaleuca. 
Caryophyllus. 

Ord. XXX. SUCCULEN- 

O. XXXI. COLUMNIFE- 
RM. 
Althaea, 
Malva. 

Ord. XXXII. GRUINALES. 
Guaiacum, 
Ouaflia. 
Linum. 
Oxalis. 



Ord. XXXIII. 
PHYLL^E. 
Dianthus. 



CARYO- 



\ 



Ord. XXXIV. GALYCAN.*- 
THEMi$. 

Ord. XXXV. ASCYROI- 

Cittus. 

Hypericum. 

Fraxinus. 

Ord. XXXVI. COADUNA- 
TiE. 



Ord. XXXVII. 
Rhamnus. 
Sa nbucus. 
Rhus. 



DUMOSjE. 



* 
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Ord. XXXVII. DUMOSiE. 

Amyris. 
Copaifera, 

Ord. XXXVI1I.TRIHILA- 
TiE. 

Swietenia. 

iEfculus. 

Berberis. 

Ord. XXXIX. TRICOCCjE 
Stalagmitis. 
Croton. 
Ricinus. 

Ord. XL. OLERACE^E. 
Rumex. 
Rheum. 
Polygonum. 
Laurus. 
Myriftica. 
Wintera. 
Canella. 

Ord. X LI. SCABRID^E. 

Parietaria. 

Dorftenia. 

Ficus. 

Urtica. 

Morus. 

Ulma. 

Ord.XLlI. VEPRECUL.E. 
Daphne. 

Ord. XLIII. PALMjE. 
Cocos. 

Ord. XL1V. PIPERITA. 
Piper. 
Acorus. 
Arum. 



Ord. XLV. SCITAMINE./E, 
Amomum. 
Curcuma. 
Kaempferia. 

Old. XLVI. LILTACEjE. 

Lilium. 

Scilia. 

Allium. 

Veratrum. 

Colchicum. 

Crocus. 

Aloe. 

Ord. XLV1I. ENSATJE. 
Iris. 

Ord.XLVIII. ORCHIDE.E. 
Orchis. 

Ord. XLIX. TRIPETALOI- 
DEiE. 

Calamus. 

Ord. L. CALAMARLE. 

Ord. LI. GRAMINA. 
Triticum. 
Hordeum. 
Avena. 
Saccharum. 

'Ord. LIE FILICES. 
Polypodium. 

Ord. LIII.MUSCI. 

Ord. L1V. ALG.E. 

Ord. LV. FUNGI. 
Boletus. 



• 
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No. V. 



liji of SuhJIantes belonging to the Mineral Kingdom, mhick 
art ufed in Medicine. 



EARTHS. 

Lime. 

Carbonate of lime. 
Chalk. 
Marble. 

Baryta. 

Carbonate of baryta. 
Sulphate of baryta. 



Bole. 



Alumina. 



SALTS. 



Sulphate of magnefia. 
Super fulphate of alumina and 

potafs. 
Sulphate of iron . 

of copper. 



SALTS. 

Sulphate of zinc. 
Nitrate of potafs. 
Muriate of foda. 

INFLAMMABLES. 

Bitumen. 

Amber. 

Sulphur. 

METALS. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Iron. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Mercury. 

Zinc. 

Antimony, 

Arfenic, 



tf 



PART III. 
PREPARATIONS AND COMPOSITIONS, 



CHAP I. 
SULPHUR. 



S- 



SULPHUR SUBLIMATUM LOTUM. 
Edin. 

Flores Sulphuris Lcti. 
Lond. 
V/ajhed Sublimed Sulphur. Wajlied Flowers of Sulphur, 
Take of 

Sublimed fulphur, one pound ; 
Water, four pounds. 
Boil the fulphur for a little in the water, then poor of this water, 
and wafh away all the acid by affufions of coJd water; aadLtfi- 
fy dry the fulphur. 

Sulphur Sublimatum Lotum„ 
Dub. 
IVaJJied Sublimed Sulphur. 

Let warm water be poured upon fublimed fulphur, and the •raSJaimg- 
be repeated as long as the water, when poured off, is impreg- 
nated with acid. 

When dried, it is to be kept in well doted veflek. 

As it is impoffible to fublime fulphur in veffiels pejfeBJy voiiaS 
of air, a fmall portion of it is always acidified and converted into 
fulphurous or fulphuric acid. The prefence of acid is faUpfeiir, 
is always to be conGdered as an impurity, and mull be reaaoved 
by careful ablution. When thoroughly waftied, (abiimsi fulphar is 
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acted upon by the atmofphere ; there is therefore no particular 
reafon tor preferving it from the aftion of the air ; for if, on keep, 
ing it become moift, it is becaufe the fulphuric acid has not been 
entirely wafhed away. 

SULPHUR PRjECIPITATUM. 

Lond. 

Precipitated Sulphur. 

Take of 

Sulphurated kali, fix ounces ; 

D:ihl!ed water, one pound and an half; 

Diluted vitriolic acid, as much as is fufficient. 
Boil the fulphurated kali in the diflilled water until it be diffolv. ^ 

ed. Filter the liquor through paper, to which add the diluted % 

vitriolic acid. Wafh the precipitated powder by repeated af. 

fufions of water till it become infipid. 

Bub. 
Take of 

Sulphurated vegetable alkali, four ounces ; 

Boiiing water, a pound and a half ; 

Diluted nitrous acid, as much as may be fufficient. 
Diflolve the fulphurated vegetable alkali in the water, and add 

the acid to the filtered liquor as long as the liquor is rendered 

turbid by its addition. Wafh the precipitated powder well j 

with warm water, and keep it after it is dried in well doled vef- ; 

fels. 

We (hall have another opportunity of mentioning more parti- 
cularly the aclion of potafs and fulphur on each other. When I 
the fulphuretted potafs is thrown into water, it is entirely diiTolved, 
but not without decornpofition, for it is converted into fulphate 
of potafs, hydroguretted fulphuret of potafs, and fulphuretted hy- 
dioguret of potafs. The two lafl compounds are again decom- 
pofed on the addition of any acid. The acid combines with the 
potafs, fulphuretted hydrogen flies off in the form of gas, while 
fulphur is precipitated. It is of little confequence what acid is 
employed to precipitate the fulphur. The London College order 
the fulphuric, probably becaufe a portion of it is already contain- 
ed in the folution ; while the Dublin College ufe nitrous acid, 
becaufe the nitrate of potafs formed, is more eafily wafhed away 
than the fulphate of potafs. 

Precipitated fulphur does not differ from well wafhed fublimed 
fulphur, except in being much dearer. Its paler color is owing 
to its more minute divifion ; but from this circumftance it derives 
no fuperiority to compenfate for the difagreeablenefs of the pre- 
paration. 
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CHAP. II, 

ACIDS. 

ACIDUM SULPHURICUM DILUTUM. 
Edin. 
Diluted Sulphuric Acid. 
Take of 

Sulphuric acid, one part ; 
Water, feven parts. 
Mix their.. 

Agidum Vitriolicum Dilutum. 
Lond. 
Diluted or weak Vitriolic Acid, 
Take of 

Vitriolic acid, one ounce ; 
Diftilled water, eight ounces. 
Mix them by degrees. 

Dub. 
Take of 

Vitriolic acid, two ounces ; 
Diftilled water, fourteen ounces. 
Having gradually mixed them, fet them afide to cool, and then 
pour off the clear liquor. 

The moft fimple form in which fulphuric acid can be ad van - 
tageoufly employed internally, is that in which it is merely diluted 
with water ; and it is highly proper that there fhouid be lb me fix- 
ed ftandard in which the acid in this flate fhouid be kept. It is, 
however, much to be regretted, that the colleges have not adopt- 
ed the fame ftandard with refpecf to ftrength : for in the Edin- 
burgh and Dublin Colleges, the flrong acid conftitutes an eighth ; 
and in the London, only a ninth of the mixture. The former pro- 
portion we are inclined to prefer, as it gives exactly a drachm of 
acid to the ounce ; but the dilution by means of diftilled water is 
preferable to fpring water ; which, even in its pureft flate, is not 
free from impregnations affecf ing the acid. 

Sulphuric acid has a very ftrong attraction for water; and their 
bulk-when combined is lefs than that of the water and acid fepa- 
rately. At the fame time, there is a very confiderable increafe of 
temperature produced, which is apt to crack glafs veffels, unlefs 
the combination be very cautioufly made ; and for the lame rea- 
fon, the acid mufi be poured into the water, not the water into the 
acid. 
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ACIDUM NITROSUM. 

Edin. ^ , 

Nitrous Acid. 
Take of 

Very pure nitrate of potafs. two pounds ; 

Sulphuric acid, fixteen ounces. 
Having put the nitrate of poiafs into a glafs retort, pour upon it 

the fulphuric acid, and diftil in a faixi bath, with a heat gradual- 

]y increafed, until the iron pot begins to be red hot. 
The fpecific gravity of this acid is to that of diftilled water a* 

155Q to 1000. 

Loud. 
Take of 

Purified nitre, by weight, fixty ounces ; 

Vitriolic acid, by weight, twentynine ounces. 
Mix and diftil. 

The fpecific gravity of this is to the weight of diftilled water as 

1,5,50 to 1000. 

Dub. 

Take of 

Nitre, fix pounds ; 
Vitriolic acid, three pounds. 

Mix and diftil, until the refiduum becomes dry. 

The fpecific gravity of the acid is to the weight of dtftilled wa- 
ter as 1,5,50 to 1000. 

In this procefs, the fulphuric acid, by its fuperior affinity, com- 
bines with the potafs of the nitre to form fulphate of potafs, while 
the nitric acid is feparated, and is not only converted into vapor 
by the application of the heat to the retort, but is a.lfo partially 
decompofed. A portion of oxygen efcapes in a gafeous form, and 
the nitric oxide gas combines with the nitric acid ; fo that the 
liquor condenfed in the receiver is nitrous and not nitric acid. 

In performing this procefs, we nmft take care, in pouring in the 
fulphuric acid, not to foil the neck of the retort. The difference 
of the proportions of the ingredients directed by the different Col- 
leges, has no efft£l on the quality of the acid obtained, but only 
affects the refiduum. The London and Dublin Colleges ufe no 
more fulphuric acidthan what is necefTary toexpel all the nitric acid, 
and the refiduum is a neutral fulphate of potafs, fo infoluble, that 
it cannot be got out without breaking the retort. The Edinburgh 
College order as much fulphuric acid as renders the refiduum, an 
acidulous fulphate of potafs, eafily foluble in water. 

Nitrous acid is freqeently impure. Sulphuric acid is detected 
by the precipitate formed on dropping into it a little nitrate of ba- 
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ryta, and is cafiiy got rid of by rediftilling the nitrous acid from 
a fmall quantity o! nitrate of potafs. 

Muriatic acid is detected by the precipitate formed with nitrate 
of filver, and may be feparated by dropping into the nitrous acid 
a folution of nitrate of filver, as long as it forms any precipitate, 
and drawing off the nitrous acid by diftillation. 

The general properties of nitrous acid have been already notic- 
ed (183.) Mr. Davy has (hewn that it is a compound of nitric- 
acid and nitric oxide, and that by additional dofes of the lafl con- 
flituent, its color is fucceflively changed from yellow to orange, 
olive green, and blue green, and its fpecific gravity is diminifhed. 
The fpecific gravity is probably ftated too high by the Colleges ; 
for although Rouelle makes that of the ftrongeft nitric acid 1,583. 
yet Kirwan could produce it no ftronger at 6o° than 1.5543, and 
Mr. Davy makes it only 1.504, and when faturated with nitric 
oxide only 1.475. 

ACIDUM NITROSUM DILUTUM, 
Lond. Dub. Edin. 
Diluted Nitrous Acid. 
Take of 

Nitrous acid, 
Water, equal weights. 
Mix them, taking care to avoid the noxious vapors. 

Nitrous acid has a great affinity for water, and attracts it from 
the atmofphere. During their combination there is an increafe 
of temperature, part of the nitric oxide is diffipated in the form 
of noxious vapors, and the color changes fucceflively from orange 
to green, and to blue, according as the proportion of water is in- 
creafed. A mixture of equal parts of Kirwan's ftandard acid of 
1.5543 ant ^ water » nas tri e fpecific gravity 1,1911. 

ACIDUM NITR1CUM. 
Edin. 
Nitric Acid. 
Take of 

Nitrous acid, any quantity. 
Pour it into a retort, and having adapted a receiver, apply a very 
gentle heat, until the reddeft portion fhall have paffed over, and 
the acid which remains in the retort fhall have become nitric 
acid. 

We have already ftated, that nitrous acid is nitric acid com- 
bined with a variable proportion of nitric oxide. Now, by the 
application of a gentle heat, the whole of the nitric oxide is 
vaporized, and pure colorlefs nitric acid remains in the re- 
tort. The nitric oxide, however, carries over with it a portion. 
z 
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of the acid, and condenfes with it in the receiver, in the form of a 
very high colored nitrous acid. 

Richter has given the following manner of preparing nitric 
acid. 
Take of 

Purified pitrate of potafs, feven pounds ; 

Black oxide of manganefe, one pound two ounces; 

Sulphuric acid, four pounds, four ounces, and fix drachms. 
Into a retort capable or containing twentyfour pounds, introduce 
the nitre and manganefe, powdered and mixed, and pour upon 
them gradually, through a retort funnel, the fulphuric acid. Lute 
on the receiver with flour and water, and conduct the diflillation 
with a gradually increafed heat. From thefe proportions, Richter 
' got three pounds nine ounces of very flightly Golored nitric acid. 
The operation will be conducted with lefs hazard in a WoulfeV 
apparatus, or by interpofing between the retort and a receiver a 
tubulated adopter, furnifhed with a bent tube, of which the fur- 
ther extremity is imrnerfed in a veffel containing a fmall quantity 
of water. 

These acids, the nitrous and nitric, have been long employed 
as powerful pharmaceutic agents. Their application in this way we 
fhall have many opportunities of illuflrating. 

Lately, however, their ufe in medicine has been confiderably 
extended. 

In the ftate of vapor they have been ufed to deflroy contagion 
in jails, hofpitals, fhips, and other places where the accumulation 
of animal effluvia is not eafily avoided. The fumigating fuch 
places with the vapor of nitrous acid has certainly been attended 
with fuccefs ; but we have heard that fuccefs afcribed entirely to 
Fife ventilation employed at the fame time. Ventilation may cer- 
tainly be carried (p far, that the contagious miafmata may be di- 
luted to fuch a degree that they fhall not aft on the body ; but 
to us it appears no lefs certain, that thefe miafmata cannot come 
in contact with nitric acid or oxymuriatic acid vapor, without 
being entirely decompofed and completely deflroved. It is, be- 
fides, applicable in fituations which do not adm: of fufEcient ven- 
tilation ; and where it is, the previous diffufion of acid vapors is 
•silent check upon the indolence and inattention of fervants 

. nurfes, as by the fmell we are enabled to judge whether they 
have been fufficiently attentive to the fucceeding ventilation. 
Nitric acid vapor, alfo, is not deleterious to life, and may be dil- 
fufed in the apartments of the fick, without occafioning to them 
any material inconvenience. The means of difFufing it are eafy. 
Half an ounce of powdered nitre is put into a faucer, which is plac- 
ed in a pipkin of heated fand. On the nitre two drachms ot 
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fufphuric acid are then poured. The fumes of nitric acid imme- 
diately begin to rife. This quantity will fill with vapor a cube 
of ten feet ; and by employing a fufficient number ot pipkins, the 
fumes may be ealily made to fill every part of a ward ot any ex- 
tent. After the fumigation, ventilation is to be carefully employ- 
ed. For introducing this practice, Dr. Carmichael Smyth has 
received from the Bruifh Parliament a reward of five thoufand 
pounds. 

The internal ufe of thefe acids has alfo been lately much ex- 
tended. In febrile difeafes, water acidulated with them forms 
one of the belt antiphlogiflie and antifeptic drinks we are ac- 
quainted with. Hoffman and Eberhard long ago employed it 
with very great fuccefs in malignant and petechial fevers ; and in 
the low typhus, which frequently rages among the poor in the fu- 
burbs of Edinburgh, we have repeatedly given it with unequivocal 
advantage, before the contemptible quackery of Reich was fo un- 
defervingly rewarded by the King of Pruffia. In the liver com- 
plaint of the Eall Indies, and in fyphilis, nitric acid has alfo been 
extolled as a valuable remedy by Dr. Scott, and the evident bene- 
fits refulting from its ufe in thefe complaints, has given rife to a 
theory, that mercury only afts by oxygenizing the fyftem» It is 
certain, that both the primary and fecondary fymptomsof fyphilis 
have been removed by the ufe of thefe acids, and that the former 
fymptoms have not returned, or been followed by any fecondary 
fymptoms. But in many inftances they have failed, and it is 
doubtful if ever they effected a permanent cure, after the feconda- 
ry lymptoms appeared. Upon the whole, the opinions of Mr. 
Pearfon on this fubjec), lately agitated with fo much keennefs, ap- 
pear to us fo candid and judicious, that we fhall infert them here. 
Pie does not think it eligible to rely on the nitrous acid in the 
treatment of any one form of the lues venerea ; at the fame time, 
he by no means wifhes to fee it exploded as a medicine altogether 
ufelefs in that difeafe. When an impaired Irate of the conftitution 
renders the introduclion of mercury into the fyftem inconvenient, 
or evidently improper, the nitrous acid will be found, he thinks, 
capable of reflraining the progrefs of the difeafe, while at the fame 
time it will improve the health and ftrength of the patient. On 
fome occafions, this acid may be given in conjunction with a mer- 
curial courfe, and it will be found to fupport the tone of the fto- 
mach, to determine powerfully to the kidneys and to counteract 
in no inconfidcrable degree the effects of mercury on the mouth 
and fauces. 
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ACIDUM MURIATUM. 
Edin. 
Muriatic Acid. 
Take of 

Muriate of foda, two pounds ; 

Sulphuric acid, fixteen ounces ; 

Water, one pound. 
Heat the muriate of foda for fome time red hot in a pot, and after 

it has cooled, put it into a retort. Then pour upon the mu- 
riate of foda, the acid mixed with the water and allowed to cool. 

Laftjy, diftil in a fand bath with a moderate fire, as long as any 

acid is produced. 

The fpecific gravity of this acid is to that of diftilled water as 
1170 to 1000. 

Lond* 
Take of 

Dried fea fait, ten pounds ; 

Vitriolic acid, fix pounds ; 

Water, five pounds. 
Add by degrees the vitriolic acid, firft mixed with the water, to 

the fait ; then diftil. 

The fpecific gravity of this acid is to that of diftilled water as 
1170 to 1000. 

Dub. 

Take of 

Common fait dried, five pounds ; 

Vitriolic acid, 

Water, each three pounds. 

Add the acid, diluted with the water, after it has cooled, gradual- 
ly to the fait, and then diftil the liquor until the refiduum be- 
come dry. 

The fpecific gravity of this acid is to that of diftilled water, as 
1160 to 1000. 

In this procefs the muriate of foda is decompofed, and the mu- 
riatic acid difengaged by the fuperior affinity of the fulphuric 
acid. But as muriatic acid in itfelf is a permanently elaftic fluid, 
the addition of the water is abfolutely neceffary for its exiftence 
in a fluid form. Some operators put a portion of water into the 
receiver, for the purpofe of abforbing the muriatic acid gas, which 
is firft difengaged ; the Colleges, however, order the whole of the 
water to be previoufly mixed with the fulphuric acid. This mix- 
ture muft not be made in the retort itfelf ; for the heat produced 
is fo great, that it would not only endanger the breaking of the vef- 
fel, but occafion confiderable lofs and inconvenience by the fud- 
den difengagement of muriatic acid gas. 
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The muriate of foda is direfled to be heated to redncfs before 
it be introduced into the retort, that the whole of the water of 
cryftallization may be expelled, which being variable in quantity, 
would otherwife affeel the ftrength of the acid produced ; and be- 
fides, without this precaution, the acid obtained is too high co- 
lored. 

Mr. x^ccum, in Nicholfon's Journal, vol. ii. p. 120. has faid, 
that the quantity of fulphuric acid prefcribed by the London Col- 
lege for obtaining this acid is much too large, and in p. 119. that 
the proportion of fulphuric acid prefcribed tor preparing the nitrous 
acid is much too fmall ; but in both criticifms he has fallen into 
error. 

If a common retort and receiver be employed for this diftilla- 
tion, they muftnot be luted perfectly clofely ; for ii any portion of 
the gas fhould not be abforbed by the water employed, it mull be 
allowed to efcape ; but the procefs will be performed with 
greater economy, and perlefl fafety, in a Woulfe's or fome fimi- 
lar apparatus. 

The refiduum in the retort confifls principally of fulphate of 
foda, which may be purified by folution and chryftallization. 

If properly prepared, the muriatic acid is perfectly colorlefs, 
and poffeffes the other properties already enumerated (209.) but 
in the /hops k is very feldom found pure. It almoft always con- 
tains iron, and very frequently fulphuric acid or copper. The 
copper is detected by the blue color produced by fuper faturating 
the acid with ammonia, the iron by the black or blue precipitate 
formed with tin&ure of galls or pruffiateof potafs. The fulphu- 
ric acid is known by the white precipitate formed with muriate 
of baryta, and may be eafily got rid of by rediftilling the acid from 
a fmall quantity of dried muriate of foda. 

In its effects on the animal economy, and the mode of its em- 
ployment, it coincides with the acids already mentioned, which 
almoft proves that they do not a£l by oxygenizing the fyftem, as 
the muriatic acid cannot be difoxygenized by any fubftance or pro- 
cefs with which we are acquainted. 

Ozygenized Muriatic Acid. 

The vapors of this powerfully oxygenizing acid have been re- 
commended by Morveau as the belt means of deftroying conta- 
gion. As, however, they are deleterious to animal lite, they can- 
not be employed in every fituation. Where applicable, they are 
eafily difengaged by mixing together ten parts ot muriate of foda, 
and two parts of black oxide of manganefe in powder and pour- 
ing upon the mixture firft four parts of water, aud then fix parts 
of fulphuric acid. Fumes of oxygenized muriatic acid are imme- 
diately difengaged. 

£T 2 
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ACIDUM ACETOSUM DESTILLATUM 

Edin. 

Dijlilled Acetous Acid. 

Let eight pounds of acetous acid be diflilled in glafs vefTefy 
with a gentle heat. The two firft pounds which come over, being 
too watery, are to he fet afide; the next four pounds will be the 
di Rilled acetous acid. The remainder furnifhes a flill flror.gcr 
acid, but too much burnt by the fire. 

Acetum Destillatum. 
Dub. 
Diflilled Vinegar, 
Take of 

Vinegar, ten pounds. 
Draw off, with a gentle heat, fix pounds. 

The fpecific gravity of this acid is to the weight of diflilled wa- 
ter as 1004 to 1000. 

Lond. 
Take of 

Vinegar, five pounds. 
Diftil with a gentle fire, in glafs veffels, fo long as the drops fail 
free from empyreuma. 

Vinegar, when prepared from vinous liquors by fermentation, 
befides acetous acid and water/contains extractive, fupertartriteof 
potafs, and often citric or malic acid, alcohol, and a pecrifiar agree, 
able aroma. Thefe fubftances', particularly the extractive and fu- 
pertartrite of potafs, render it apt to fpoil, and unfit for pharma. 
ceutic and chemical purpofes. By diflillation, however, the ace- • 
toui acid is eafily feparated from fuch of thefe fubftances as are 
not volatile. But by diflillation it lofes its agreeable flavor, and. 
becomes confiderably weaker; for water being rather more vola- 
tile than acetous acid, it comes over firft, whilethe laft and flrong- 
cft portion of the acid cannot be obtained free from empyreuma. 
This procefs may be performed either in a common flill or in a 
retort. The better kinds of wine vinegar fhould be used ; thofe 
prepared from maft liquors, however fine and clear they may fcera 
to be, contain a large quantity of a vifcous fubftance, as appears 
from the fjiminefs and ropinefs to which they are very fubjeft. 
This not only hinders the acid from rifing freely, but is apt to 
make the vinegar boil over into the recipient, and at the fame 
time difpofes it to receive a difagreeable impreffion from the fire. J 
Indeed, with the belt kind of vinegar, if the diflillation be earned 
on to any great length, it is extremely difficult to avoid empyreu- 
ma. The beft method of preventing this inconvenience is, 
if a retort be ufed, to place the fand but a little way up its fides, 
and when fomewhat more than half the liquor is come over, to 
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pour on the remainder a quantity of frefii vinegar equal to the 
liquor drawn off. This may he repeated three or lour times ; 
the vinegar fupplied at each time being previoufly heated. The 
addition of cold liquor would not only prolong the operation, but 
affo endanger the breaking of the retort. 

Lowitz recommends the addition of half an ounce of recently 
burnt and powdered charcoal to each pound ot vinegar in the fill!, 
as trie bell means of avoiding empyreuma. 

If the common flill be employed, it fhould likewife be occa- 
fionally fupplied with frefh vinegar,in proportion as the acid runs 
off; and this continued until the piocels can be conveniently car- 
ried no farther. The diftilled acid muft be refiiihed by a fecond 
<?$ illation in a retort or glafs alembic ; for although the head and 
receivcr.be of glafs or ftone ware, the acid will contraft a metal- 
lic taint from the pewter worm. 

The refiduumof this procefs is commonly thrown away as ufe- 
lefs, although, if 'fkilfnlly managed, it may be made to turn to good 
account, the mofl acid parts of the vinegar flill remaining in V 
Mixed with about three times its weight of fine dry fand, and 
committed to diftillation in ajetort, with a well regulated hie, it 
yields an exceedingly flrong acid, together with an empyrcum-t- 
tic oil, which taints the acid with a difagreeablc odor. This 
acid is neverthelefs, without, any recTification, better lor fome. 
purpofes, as being ftronger, than the pure acid, ; particularly for 
making acetite of potafs or foda ; for then the empyrcumatic oil, 
on wKfbh.its ill flavor depends, is burnt out. 

Diftiiled vijiegar fhould be colorlefs and trantyarent ; have a 
pungent fmell/and purely acid tafle, totally free; from acrimony 
and empyreuma, and fhould be eTftirely volatile;' It mould not 
form a black precipitate- on the addition of a lohiHon of baijia, 
or of water, faturate^ with fulphuretted hydrogen ; or change its 
color when fuper fatura^d with ammonia. Theie circumflances 
{hew, that it is adulterated with^ulphuric acid, lead, copper, or 

tin. ^* . 

Diftilled acetous acid in its effefts on the animal economy, does 
not differ from vinegar, and as it is lefs pleafant to the tafle, it is 
only ufed for pharmaceutical preparations. 

ACIDUM ACETOSUM FORTE. 

Edm. 
Strong Acetous Acid. 
Take of 

Sulphate of iron dried, one pound ; 
Acetite of lead, ten ounces. 
Having rubbed them together, put them into a retort, and did ii 
in a fandbath with a moderate hea», as long or any acid tomes 

over. 

fcdT 4 
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ACIDUM ACETOSUM. 
Lond. 
Acetous Acid. 
Take of 

Verdegris, in coarfe powder, two pounds, 
Dry it peiTe£lly by means of a water bath faturated with f«a fait ; 

then diftil in a fand bath, and rediflii the liquor obtained. 
Its fpecific gravity is to that of diftilled water as 1050 to 1000. 

By thefe procefTes, the acid we have before noticed under the 
title of acetic acid (284.) is prepared. It was formerly fuppof- 
ed that it did not differ from diflilled vinegar, except in contain- 
ing lefs water ; and with this opinion the names given to it by the 
London and Edinburgh Colleges coincide. We are, however, 
inclined to believe, from the facls known with regard to its for- 
mation, its properties and its compounds, that it differs from ace- 
tous acid in other particulars than in ftrength, and that it contains 
lefs carbon and more oxygen. If this be the cafe, it is incorrect ly 
named Acetous or Strong acetous acid ; and muft be confideredas 
a peculiar acid, to which no proper name has been given, for it does 
not bear that relation to acetous acid which Acetic Acid would im- 
ply ; and under the other opinion, that it differs from acetous acid 
only in ftrength, according to the principles of nomenclature, 
which gives fimple names to fimple fubftances, the flrong acid 
Jhould be acetous acid, and our prefent acetous acid fhould b» 
weak or dilute acetous acid. But until this branch of nomencla- 
ture (hall be more cultivated, we fliall continue acetic acid as be- 
ing moft generally received and mofl convenient. 

Many different procefTes have been propofed for preparing ace- 
tic acid, but they may be arranged in three clafles. It may be. 
prepared. 

1. By decompofing metalline acetites by heat. 

2. Acetites by fulphuric acid, 

3- Acetites by fulphates. 

The procefs of the London College is an example of the fir ft 
kind. But the heat neceffary is fo great, that it decompofes part 
of the acetous acid itfelf, and gives the producl an empyreumatic 
and unpleafant fmell. 

By the fuperior affinity of fulphuric acid, the acid may be ea- 
lily expelled from every acetite, whether alkaline or metallic but 
part of the fulphuric acid feems to be deprived of its oxygen, and 
to be converted into fuiphurous acid, which readers the prodttft 
impure. 

The procefTes of the laft kind are preferable to the others in 
many refpecls. They are both more economical, and they furnifh 
a purer acid. Mr. Lowitz directs one pari <; ! ; arefully dried ace- 
tite of foda to be triturated with three par. 1 : of fuper fulphate of 
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potafs, and the diflillation to be conduBed in a glafs retort with a 
gentJe heat. The procefs of the Edinburg College alio belongs 
to this clafs, and was firft propofed by C. Bado'.lier, apothecary at 
Chartrcs. 

It isalmoft folely ufed as an analeptic remedy in fyncope, a- 
fpyxia, hyfleric affeaions, and head achs. Applied to the fkin, it 
aQs as a nimulant and rubefacient, but it is moil frequently {miff- 
ed up the noftrils in the flate of vapor. 

AC1DUM BENZOICUM. 

Rdin. 

Benzoic Acid. 

Take any quantity of the balfam of the ftyrax benzoin reduced to 

powder. 
J»ut it into an earthern veffel, to whieh, after having fitted its 

mouth with a paper cone, apply a gentle heat that the acid 

may fublime. It this be difcolored with oil, let it be purified 

by folution in warm water and crystallization. 

Sal Benzoini. 

Dub. 
Salt of Benzoin. 
Take of 

Benzoin in coarfe powder, one pound. 
Place it in an earthern pot furroundedwith fand, and let the mat- 
ter which fublimes, arifing with a gentle heat, be received in 4 
conical paper capital. 
Jt may be purified by folution in water, and cryftallization. 

Flores Benzoes. 

Lond. 
Flowers of Benzoin, 
Take of 

Benzoin, in powder, one pound. 
Put it into an earthern pot placed in fand ; and, with a flow fire, 

fublime the flowers into a paper cone fitted to the pot. 
If the flowers be of a yellow color, mix them with white clay, 

and fublime them a fecond time. 

The diftinguifhing character of balfams is their containing ben- 
zoic acid. It may be feparated from the refin, which is their 
other principal conflituent, either by fublimation, or by combin- 
ing it with a falifiable bafe. The manner of effeaing it in the 
firft way, is that prefcribed by the pharmacopoeias. But even 
with the greateft care it is almoft impoffibie to manage the heat 
fo as not to decompofe part of the refin, and thus give rife to the 
formation of an empyreumatic oil, which deflroys the produft. 
Nor can it be freed completely from the empyreumatic oil by 
rfae folution and cryftallization prefcribed by the Edinburgh and 
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Dublin Colleges, and dill lefs by the fecond fublimation with 
clay, directed by that of London. 

1 he other method of fepartHrtg benzoic acid from re fin, by 
combining it with a falifiable bale,"" : baih gives a larger prodi 
and of greater purity. It was firft practiced by .Scheele, who em- 
ployed lime water ; Ootling afterwards ufed carbonate, of potafs ; 
and, laflly, Gren ulcd carbonate of foda. 
Take of 

Benzoin, in powder, one pound ; 
Carbonate of foda, four ounces ; 
Water, four pounds. 
Diffolve the carbonate in the water, and digeft the benzoin in 
the folution for twenty tour hours with a gentle heat ; then boil it 
for a quarter of an hour, and filter the folution while hot. After 
it cools drop into it fulphuric acid as long as any precipitate is 
produce. Separate the precipitate by filtration, and warn it with 
cold water. If it be deferable to have the acid cryftallized, the 
precipitate may be diffolved by boiling it gently in twentyfour 
times its weight of water, filtering it as hot and quickly as pofli- 
hle, and fetting it afble to cryflallize. But as the cryflallized 
acid, on account of its lightnefsand elafticity, isnoteafily reduc 
ed to powder, for moll purpofes it will be more convenient to 
keep it in the flate of a precipitate. 

It may be alfo extracted from florax, and ail the other halfams, 
particularly thefe of Tolu or Peru ; and from the urine of chil- 
dren, and of herbivorous animals. 

The benzoic acid has an agreeable tafle, and a fragrant fmell, 
efpeciaily when heated. It is foluble in alcohol and in boiling 
water; but very fparingly in cold water, although it may be 
fufpended in it by means of fugar, fo as to iorm an elegant bal- 
famic fyrujp. 

OLEUM SUCCINI et ACIDUM SUCCINI. 
Edi n . 
Oil of Amber and Succinic Acid, 
Take of 

Amber reduced to powder, and of pure fand, equal parts. 
Mix them, and put them into a glafs retort, of which the mixture 
may fill one half ; £ten adapt a large receiver, and diftil in a 
fand bath, with a fire gradually increafed. At firft, a watery 
liquor will come over, with fomeyeliow oil ; then a yellow oil 
with an acid fait, and laftly, a reddifh and black colored oil. 
Pour the liquor out of the receiver, and foparate the oil from the 
water. Prefs the fait collected from the neck of the retort and 
fides of the receiver between folds of blotting paper, to free it 
from the oil adhering to it ; then purify it by folution in warm 
water and crvftallization. 
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Sal Succini. 

Dub. 
Sail of Amber. 
Take of 
Amber, 

Pure fand, each one pound. 
D-tftil, with a heat gradually increafed, an acid liquor, an oil, and 
a fait di (coloured with oil. Let the fait be difloTved in boiling 
water, and cryflals formed by flow cooling. 

Sal et Oleum Succini. 
Lond'. 
Sail and oil of Amber. 
Take of 

Amber, two pounds. £lLw*' 

Diflil in a fand heat gradually augmented ; an acid liquor, oil, 
and fait loaded with oil, will afcend. 

Sal Succini Purificatus. 
Lond. 
Purified Salt of Amber. 
Take of 

Salt of amber, half a pound ; 

Diftilled water, one pint. 
Boil the fa.lt in diftilled water, and fet afide the folution to cry • 

ftallize. 

We are not acquainted with any experiments which determine, 
whether the fuccinic acid exifls as fuch in the amber, or whether 
it be a product of thedecompofition of the amber by the aclionof 
heat, for in the procefs employed for obtaining fuccinc acid, the 
amber is completely decompofed. 

According to Gottling.this diftiilationfhould be performed ina- 
tubulated iron or earthen ware retort, expofed to the immediate 
action of the fire ; for he fays, that, in a fand bath, we can-not reg- 
ulate the heat fufficiently, and that a glafs retort is iscapable ©f 
fupporting the neceffary temperature. 

Befides the fuccinic acid collected from the neck of the re- 
tort, and fides of the receiver, the oil wafbes down a portion of 
it into the receiver, and the watery liquor which comes over is 
faturated with it. But the whole of it may be obtained by aoi- 
tating the oil with fome boiling water, which will dilfolve the 
acid. This folution is then to be added to the acid liquor, and the 
acid they contain is eafily obtained by evaporation and cryflalH- 
zation. The whole acid may then be purified by folution in boil- 
ing water and chryftallization, according to* the directions of the 
Collets, 
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But even after repeated foliations aud cr) • utilization*, a portion 
of empyreumatic oil ftill adheres to the acid, and renders it im- 
pure. Other methods of purifying it have been therefore at- 
tempted. Demachy faturated it with lime, feparated the lime by 
fulphuric acid, and fublimed the fuccinic acid : Richter faturated 
fuccinic acid with potafs, decompofed the fait iormed with acetite 
of lead, zr.d difengaged the fuccinic acid from the lead by means 
of diluted fulphuric acid : Laflly, Morveau afferts that he obtain- 
ed it in a ftate of perfect purity, by treating it with nitrous acid. 

Succinic acid, although retained in our pharmacopoeias, is nev- 
er ufed in medicine. 

AQUA AERIS FIXI. 

Dub. 

Acidum Carbonicum. 

Water impregnated with Fixed Air. 

Carbonic Acid. 

Take of 

While marble in powder, three ounces ; 

Diluted fulphuric acid, mixed with an equal quantity of water, 
a pound and a half. 
Mix them gradually in a Nooth's apparatus, and let the air evol- 
ved pals through fix pounds of pure fpring water, placed in the 
upper part of the apparatus ; and let agitation be occafionally 
employed until the water have acquired a fubacid tafte. 
In this procefs the carbonic acid is feparated from the carbo- 
nate of lime by the fuperior affinity of fulphuric acid. As it is 
difengaged, it affumes a gafeous form, and would be diflipated in 
the atmofphere, it it were not made to pafs through water, which, 
at a medium temperature, is capable of abforbing about an equal 
bulk of this gas, and, by the affiftance of prefTure, a much great- 
er proportion. 

Various contrivances have been made for this purpofe. Of 
thefe the moll eafily managed and mo ft convenient for general 
ufe, is the apparatus of Nooth, already defcribed (p. 114.) and 
for larger quantities that of Woulfe, defcribed p. 113, or fome 
modification of it. By the proper application of prefTure, M. 
Paul of Geneva, now of London, is able to impregnate water with 
no lefs than fix times its bulk of carbonic acid gas. 

Water impregnated with carbonic acid, fparkles in the glafs, 
has a pieafant acidulous tafte, and forms an excellent beverage. It 
diminifhes thirft, leffens the morbid heat of the body, and acls 
as a powerful diuretic. It is alfo an excellent remedy in increaf- 
ed irritability of the ftomach, as in advanced pregnancy ; and it 
is one of the beft antiemetics which we poffefs. 
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CHAP. III. 
ALKALIES. 

AQUA POTASS^; vu!go, Lixivium Causticum. 

Edin. 

Water ofPotqfs> commonly called Caujlic Ley. 
Take of 

Frefh lime, eight ounces ; 

Carbonate of potafs, fix ounces. 

Throw the lime into an iron or earthen veflel, with twentyeight 
ounces of warm water. After the ebullition is finifhed, inftantly 
add the fait ; and having thoroughly mixed them, cover the vef- 
fel till they cool. When the mixture has cooled, agitate it well, 
and pour it into a glafs funnel, whofe throat muft be ftopt up with 
a piece of clean rag. Let the upper mouth of the funnel be cov- 
ered, while the tube of it is inferted into another glafs veflel, fo 
that the foiution of potafs may gradually drop through the rag in- 
to the lower veflel. When it firft gives over dropping, pour in- 
to the funnel fome ounces of water; but cautioufly, fo that the 
water may fwim above the matter. The ley will again begin to 
drop, and the affufion of water is to be repeated in the fame man- 
ner, until three pounds have dropped, which will happen in the 
fpace of two or three days ; then agitating the fuperior and infe- 
rior parts of the ley together, mix them, and put them up in a well 
ftopt phial. 

Aqua Kali Puri. 
Lond. 

Water of pure Kali. 

Take of 

Prepared kali, four pounds ; 

Lime, fix pounds ; 

Diftilled water, four gallons. 

Pat four pints of water to the lime, and let them ftand together 
for an hour ; after which, add the kali and the reft of the ifrater ; 
then boil for a quarter of an hour ; fuffer the liquor to cool, and 
ftrain it. A pint of this liquor ought to weigh fixteen ounces. 

If the liquor effervefce with any acid, add more lime, and boil 
the liquor and lime in a covered veflel for five minutes. Laftly, 
let it cool again, and ftrain it. 
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Lixivium Causticum. 
J t Dub. 

Caujlic Ley. 
Trtke of 

Frefh burnt lime, eight ounces ; 

Mild vegetable alkali, fix ounces. 

Put the lime into an earthen veflel, and throw upon it thirty 
ounces of hot water. With the flaked lime immediately mix the 
f.ilt, and cover the veflel. Pour the mixture as foon as it has 
cooled into a glafs funnel, whofe throat is obftrufted with bits 
of flone covered with fand. Having covered the funnel, let the 
ley drop into a veflel placed to receive it ; water being from time 
to time poured into the funnel, until three pounds have paired 
through Let the liquor be agitated, and kept in a glafs veflel 
Well cloted. 

If the ley be rightly prepared, it will have neither color nor 
fmell, and will not effervefce when mixed with acids. 

The fpecific gravity of this liquor is to that of diftilled water as 
1090 to 1000. 

These procefles do not differ materially. They are founded 
upon the ftronger affinity of lime than that of potafs for carbonic 
acid. Of cpurfe, when lime comes in coataft with carbonate of 
potafs, the carbonic acid quits the potafs to unite with the lime, 
and the refuhs of the mixture are potafs and carbonate of lime. 
Kow, as the carbonate of lime is infoluble in water, and the pot- 
afs is very f'oluble, they may be feparated by filtration. In do- 
ing this, however, we muff take care to employ inlfruments on 
which the folution of potafs does not aft, and to prevent the free 
accefs of air, from which it would attraft carbonic acid, and thus 
fru Urate the whole operation. The latter olrjeft is attained by 
covering the upper or broad end of the funnel with a plate ot 
glafs, and inferting the lower end in the neck of a phial, which it 
fits pretty clofely. The former objeft is attended with greater 
difficulties, and indeed fcarcely to be effefted, fo powerful and gen- 
eral is the agency of potafs. All animal fubftances are immedi- 
ately attacked and deftroyed by it ; therefore, our filters cannot 
be made of filk, woollen, or paper which contains glue ; and al- 
though neither vegetable matters nor filica entirely efcape its ac- 
tion, linen and fand are, on the whole, the leafl objectionable. A 
filter of fand was ufed by Dr. Black. He firft dropt a rugged 
pebble into the tube of the funnel, in fome part of which it form- 
ed itfelf a firm bed, while the inequalities on its furface afforded 
interftices of fufficient fize for the paflage of the filtering liquor. 
On the upper furface of this flone he put a thin layer of lint or 
clean tow ; immediately above this, but not in contaft with it, he 
dropped a ftone fimilar to the former, and of a fize proportioned 
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to the fvvell in the upper part of the tube of the funnel. The in- 
terllices hetween the fecond iione and t,he funnel were filled up 
with flones of a lefs dimenfion, and the gradation unitorrnly con- 
tinued till pretty frnall fand was employed. Finally, this was 
covered with a layer of coarfer fand and fmall ftones to fuftaiti 
the weight of the matter, and to prevent its being invifcated in 
the minute interflices of the fine fand. 

A filter of fand being thus confrru&ed in the funnel, it was 
walhed perfectly clean by making clean water pafs through it, till 
it dropt from the lower extremity of the funnel pcrfe6tfy clear 
and tranfparent ; and before ufing it, it fhould be allowed to ffand 
for fome days, that no water may remain among the intcrihces ot 
tiie fand. 

From the fpongy nature of the refiduum which remains upon 
the filter, and efpecially it we ufe that of fand, a confiderable 
quantity of the folution oi potafs will be retained. It is,' 'howev- 
er, eafily obtained, by pouring gently over it, [o as to diflurb it as 
little as poffible, a quantity or water ; the ley immediately he- 
gins again to drop from the funnel, and as, Irom the difference ot 
their fpecific gravity, the water does nor. mix with it, but fwimi 
above- it, the whole ley paffes through before anv of the water. 
By means of the tafle we eafily learn when the whole ley lias 
palled. 

As it is natural to fuppofe that the flrongeft fojution will pafs 
firft, and the weakefl laft, we are directed to agitate the Whole to- 
gether, to render their flrength uniform. 

If the folution of potafs be pure, it will be colorlefs, and it 
will neither effervefce with acids, nor form a precepitate with car- 
bonate of potafs. If it effervefces, carbonic acid is prefent, and 
mufl be feparated by again boiling the folution with a little lime, 
or by dropping into it lime water, as long as it produces any pre- 
cipitate. If, on the contrary, it contain lime, from 100 much of 
it having been employed in the preparation, it may be feparated by 
dropping into the ley a folution of the carbonate of potafs. When 
we have thus purified our folution of potafs, it muff be again fil- 
tered. 

The folution of cauftic potafs, under various names, has at dif- 
ferent times been celebrated as a lithontriptic, and as often' fallen 
again into difufe. The very contradictory accounts qh'fts eflfe&s 
as a folvent are now in fome degree explicable, fince it has been dis- 
covered that urinary calculi are very different in their natures, fo 
that fome of them are only foluble in acids, and others only in 
alkalies. Ofthe laft defcription are the calculi of uric acid, 
which are very frequent, and thofe of urate of ammonia. On thefe 
therefore, alkalies may be fuppofed to make fome impreffion ; 
and that alkalies, or alkaline carbonates, taken by the mouth, 
luveoccafionally relieved calculous complaints, is certain. It is 
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however faid, that their continued ufe debilitates the ftomach ; 
and M. Fourcroy has propofed applying the remedy immediately to 
the difedfe, by injecting into the bladder a tepid folution of potafs 
or foda, fo dilute that it can be held in the mouth. Before the 
alkaline folution be injected, the bladder is to be completely eva*. 
cuated cf urine, and wafhed out with an inje£lion of tepid water* 
Alter the alkaline injection has remained in the bladder half an 
hour or more, it is to be evacuated, and allowed to fettle. If, on 
the addition of a little muriatic acid, a precipitate be formed, we 
fhall have reafon to conclude that the calculus contains uric acid, 
and that the alkali has acted on it. 

Very dilute alkaline folutions may alfo be taken into the flom- 
ach as antacids, but we poffefs others, which are preferable. 

Externally, alkaline folutions have been more frequently ufed, 
either very dilute, (imply as a ftimulus, in rickets, gouty fwelf- 
ings, gonorrhoea, and fpafmodic difeafes, or concentrated as a cauf- 
tic to deftroy the poifon of the viper, and of rabid animals. 

POTASSA ; olim, Causticum Commune Acerrimum. 

Ed in. 
Potafs; formerly, Strongejl Common Caujlic. 

Take of 

The folution of potafs, any quantity. 

Evaporate it in a covered very clean iron veffe!, till, on the ebul- 
lition ceafing, thefaline matter flows gently like oil, which hap- 
pens before the veffel becomes red. Then pour it out on a 
fmooth iron plate ; let it be divided into fmall pieces before it 
hardens, and immediately placed in a well ftopt phial. 

Kali Purum. 
Lond. 
Pure kali. 
Take of 

Water of pure kali one gallon. 
Evaporate it to drynefs ; after which let the fait melt on the fire 
and pour it out. * 

Alkali Vegetabile Causticum. 
Dub. 
Caujlic Vegetable Alkali. 
Take of . 

Cauftic ley, any quantity. 
Evaporate it over the fire in a very clean iron veffel, until the 
ebullition having ceafed, thefaline matters, on increafing the 
heat, remain almoft at reft. Let the liquified fait be poured out 
upon an iron plate, and while it is congealing be cut into proper 
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Proper, pieces, which are immediately to be fhut up in very 
clofe veflels. 

The principal thing to be attended to in this operation, is to 
conduct the evaporation fo rapidly that the ley mail not abforb 
«?ny carbonic acid from the atmofphere. As long as any water of 
folution remains, the ebullition is evident, and the evaporation is 
to be continued until it ceafe. The heat then to be increafed a 
little, which renders the potafs perfectly fluid, and gives it the ap- 
pearance of an oil, when it is ready to be poured out, either on a 
flab, as directed by the colleges, or into iron moulds, fuch as are 
ufed for the melted nitrate of filver. 

; The potafs prepared according to thefe directions is fufficiently 
pure for medical ufe, but is not fit for chemical experiments. We 
can however, obtain it perfectly white and cryftallized, according 
to Betrhollet, by adding to the ley, when evaporated fo far that 
it would affume the confiftence of honey if permitted to cool, a 
quantity of alcohol equal to one third of the carbonate of potafs 
operated on, mixing them together, and letting them boil a min- 
ute or two. , The mixture is then to be poured into a glafs veffel 
and corked up, when the impurities will gradually fubfide, part- 
ly in a folid form, and partly diffolved in water. The fuperna- 
tant alcoholic folution is then to be evaporated rapidly, till its 
furface become covered with a black cruft, which is, to be remov- 
ed, and the liquid below is to be poured into a porcelain veffel, 
when it will concrete into a white fubftance, which is to be brok- 
en in pieces, and immediately excluded from the action of the 
air. 

j A lefs expenfive way of obtaining potafs perfectly pure is that 
of Lowitz. Evaporate a folution of potafs till a thick pellicle 
form on its furface; allow it to cool ; feparate all die cryftals 
formed, as they confift of foreign falts ; renew the evaporation in 
an iron or filver bafon ; and remove the pellicles which form on 
the furface with an iron fkimmer, as long as any appear. "When 
the ebullition ceafes, remove the veffel from the fire, and agitate 
the fufed fait with an iron fpatula while it cools. Diffol.vethe 
faline mafs in twice its weight oi water, and evaporate in a, filver 
bafon till it begins to cryflallize. The cryftals are pure potafs. 
-i he fluid which fwims over them has a dark brown color, and % 
muff be poured off; but if kept in a clofe ftopt phial, it will de- 
pofite its coloring matter, and by evaporation will fornifh more 
cryftals of potafs. 

Potafs is only ufed as a catfftic, or to form folutions of a known 
ftrength ; and even its ufe as a cauftic is inconvenient, from its 
being fo quickly affeftcd by the air, and from its rapid ddijuef- 
cence, which renders it apt to fpread. 
A A 
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POTASSA CUM CALCE ; olim Causticum Commune 

Mi ii us Edin. 

Potafs with Lime, formerly Milder Common Caujllc. 
Take of 

Solution of potafs. 
Evaporate in a covered iron vefTel till one third remains ; then 

mix with it as much new flaked lime as will bring it to the 

Gonfiftence of a pretty folidpap, which is to be kept in a vefTel 

clofely flopt. 

Calx cum Kali Puro. 
Lond. 
Lime with Pure Kali. 
Take of 

Quicklime, five pounds and four ounces ; 
Water of pure kali, fixteen pounds. 
Boil away the water of pure kali to a fourth part ; then fprinkle 
in the lime reduced to powder by the affufion of water. Keep 
it in a vefTel clofely flopped. 

Causticum Minus, 

Dub. 

Milder Caujlic. 

Evaporate cauftic ley to one third, then add powdered lime till it 

it become thick, and form into proper maftes. 

The addition of the lime in thefe preparations renders them 
lefs apt to liquefce, more eafily managed, and milder in their op- 
eration. 

CARBONAS POTASS^. 

Edi-n. 
Carbonate of Potafs. 
Let impure carbonate of potafs, called in Englifh Pearl ajhes, be 
put into a crucible, brought to alow reef heat, that the oily 
impurities, if there be any, maybe confumed ; then triturate 
it with an equal weight of water, and mix them thoroughly by 
agitation. After the feces have fubfided, pour the liquor into 
a very clean iron pot, and boil to drynefs, ftirring the fait to- 
wards the end of the procefs, to prevent its flicking to the veffeL 

Kali Pr^paratum. 
Lond. 
Prepared Kali. 
Take of 

Potafhes, two pounds ; 

Boiling diflilled water, three pints. « 
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DifTolve and filter through paper; evaporate the liquor till a pel- 
licle appears on the furtace ; then fet it afide for twelve hours, 
that the neutral falts may cryftallize ; after which, pour out 
the liquor, and boil away, with a flow fire, the whole of the 
•water, conftantly ftirring, left the fait fhould adhere to the 
pot. 

In like manner is purified impure kali from the afhes of any kind 
ot vegetable. 

The lame fait may be prepared from tartar, which fhould be burnt 
till it becomes of an afh colour. 

Alkali Vegetabile Mite: 
Dub. 
Mild Vegetable Alkali. 
Take of 
Potafhes, 

Boiling water, each fix pounds. 

Mix them by agitation in a glafs veffel, and digeft them for three 
days. Then pour off the pure liquor, and evaporate it to drynefs 
in a very clean iron veffel. Towards the end of the operation, 
ftir the faline roafs conftantly with an iron fpatula. Then fepa- 
rate, by means of a fieve, the finer particles, which are to be kept 
ih a glafs veifel well flopped. 

Carbonas Potassve PurissiKiuS; olim, Sal Tartar i. 

Edin. 
Pure Carbonate of Potafs, formerly Salt of Tartar. 
Take of 

Impure fUper tartrite of potafs, any quantity. 

Burn it to a black mafs, by placing it among live coals, either 
wrapped up in moift bibulous paper, or contained in a crucible. 
Having reduced this mafs to powder, expole it in an open cruci- 
ble to the action of a moderate fire, till it become white, or at 
leaft of an 'afh grey color, taking care that it do not melt. Then 
diffolve it in warm water ; ftrain the liquor through a linen cloth, 
and evaporate it in a clean iron veffel, diligently ftirring it towards 
the end of the procefs with an iron fpatula, to prevent it from 
flicking to the bottom ot the veifel. A very white fait will re- 
main, which is to be left a little longer on the fire, till the bottom 
of the veffel becomes almoft red. Laftly, when the fait is grown 
cold, keep it in glafs veflels well ftopt. 

The potafhes of commerce we have already fhewn (p. 177. to 
contain a considerable proportion of foreign falts, By the pro- 
cefs directed by the Colleges, it is purified from thofe which are 
c/yftallizable ; and although it ftill contains muriate of potafs and 
filica, it is fufficiently pure for the purpofes of medicine. 
&T 2 
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The pureft carbonate of potafs in common ufe is that obtained 
by incinerating the impure fuper tartrite of potafs, as all the fub- 
flances it contains, except the potafs, are decompofed by the heat. 
The tartarous acid and coloring matter are deftroyed, and part of 
the carbonic acid, which is formed, unites with the potafs. 

The white and red forts of tartar are equally fit for the pur- 
pofe ; the only difference is, that the white affords a fomewhat 
larger quantity than the other ; from fixteen ounces of this fort, 
upwards of four ounces of carbonate of potafs may be obtained. 
The ufe of the paper is to prevent the fmaller pieces of the tartar 
from dropping down into the afh hole, through the interfaces of 
the coals, upon firft inje&ing it into the furnace. 

The calcination of the fait (if the tartar was fufficiently burnt 
at firft) does not incrcafe its ftrength fo much as is fuppofed ; nor 
is the greenifh or blue color any certain mark, either of its 
flrength, or of its having been, as was formerly fuppofed, Iongex- 
pofed to a vehement fire ; for if the crucible be perfectly clean, 
clofe covered, and has flood the fire without cracking, the fait will 
turn out white, though kept melted, and reverberating ever fo 
long ; while, on the other hand, a flight crack happening in the 
crucible, or a fpark of a coal falling in, will in a few minutes give 
the fait the color admired. The color, in fa6l, is a mark rather of 
its containing fome inflammable matter, than of its flrength. 

But this falts, in whatever way obtained, is not ftricYly entitled 
to the appellation of carbonates ; for it is not faturated with the 
acid, or rather it is a mixture of carbonate of potafs and potafs, in 
variable proportions. It is owing to the uncombined potafs that 
it is ftill deliquefcent, and in fome degree cauftic. It may be ea- 
fily faturated, however, with carbonic acid, by expofing it in fo- 
lution to the contaft of the air for a confiderable time, or by mak- 
ing a ftream of carbonic acid gas pafs through a folution of it, or by 
diftilling it with carbonate of ammonia. In this ftate it is cryf- 
tallizable, and its cry ftals are permanent. It confifts of about 43 
acid, 40 potafs, and 17 water: The faturation with carbonic acid 
is one of the beft means of purifying it; for it always feparates 
filica from the uncombined alkali. 

Carbonate of potafs is frequently employed in medicine, in 
conjunction with other articles, particularly for the formation of 
faline neutral draughts and mixtures : But it is ufed alfo by it- 
felf in dofes from three or four grains to fifteen or twenty ; and 
it frequently operates as a powerful diuretic, particularly when' 
aided by proper dilution. 
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AQUA KALI PRiEPARATI. 

Lond. 
Water of Prepared Kali. 
Take of 

Prepared kali, one pound. 
Set it in a moift place till it deliquefce, and then ftrain it, 

Lixivium Mite. 
Dub. 
Mild Ley. 
Take of 

Mild vegetable alkali, one pound. 
Diflblve it in one pound of water. 

Th e lad of thefe preparations is a folution of the mixed or fub- 
carbonate of potafs, in a fixed proportion of water ; and the form- 
er in a folution of carbonate ofpotafs,in a variable quantity of wa- 
ter. The Dublin folution contains the filica, and all the other im- 
purities of the carbonate employed, while according to the Lon- 
don procefs, the uncombined portion of the potafs, at the fame 
time that it deliquefces, becomes faturated with carbonic acid, and 
depofits the filica. It would, therefore, be a very inconfiderable 
improvement of this preparation, to diflblve cry flallized carbon- 
ate of potafs in a determinate proportion of water. 

AQUA SUPER CARBONATIS POTASS^. 
Edin. 
Solution of Super Carbonate of Potafs. 
Take of 

Water, ten pounds ; 
Pure carbonate of potafs, one ounce. 
Diflblve and expofe the folution to a flream of carbonic acid, 
arifing from 

Carbonate of lime in powder, 

Sulphuric acid, each three ounces ; 

Water, three pounds, gradually and cautioufly mixed. 

The chemical apparatus invented by Dr. Nooth, is well adapted 
to this preparation. But if a larger quantity of the liquor be 
required, the apparatus of Dr. Woulfe is preferable. 

Liquor Alkali Vegetabilis Mitissimi. 
Dub. 
Solution of Mildefl Vegetable Alkali. 
Take of 

Mild vegetable alkali, an ounce and a half ; 
Water, fix pounds. 
_ Mix them, and tranfmit fixed air through the liquor, according to 
the formula for preparing fixed air (p. g74.)except that a double 
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quantity of marble and acid muft be employed to faturate the 
foliation. 
The roider ihf air is, and the greater preffure, the better is the 
!;q .or. which ihould De kept in well clofed veffels. 
As foon <iS the preparation is finilhed, the liquor mould be 
drawn >fFinto pint bottles, which are to be well corked, and kept 
in a coo! fnuation, with the head down, or laid on one fide. It 
ihould be perfectly tranfparent. and have an acidulous, not at all 
alkaline laile; and when poured out of the bottles, it mould have 
a fparkli: g anpea. ~nce. 

In this folution, caiborate of potafs is combined withexcefsof 
carbonic acid, by which means it is better adapted for internal 
uie, ask is rendered not only more pleafant to the tafle, but is 

lefs apt to off nd the Horn Indeed, it is the only form in 

ch we can « xhibit potafs in fufficient dofes, and for a fufB;ien£ 

i oi fime, to derive much benefit from its ufe in calculous 

complaints.- It has certainly been frequently of advantage in 

tions, but probably only in thofe inftances in which 

i confH's of uric acid, or urate of ammonia ; for although 

fa tu rated with carbonic acid, yet the affinity of that acid for 

potafs is fo weak, that it really operates as an alkali. 

iiix or eight ounces may be taken two or three times a day. 
It in genera! proves powerfully diuretic, and fometimes produces' 
inebriation. This laft effe£l is afcribed to the carbonic acid. 

ACETIS POTASS^ 

Edin. 

Acetite oj Potafs. 

Take of 

Pure carbonate of potafs, one pound. 

Boil it with a very gentle heat, in four or five times its weight of 
diftilled acetous acid ; add more acid at different times, till, 
on the watery part of the preceding quantity being nearly dif- 
fipated by evaporation, the new addition of acid ceafes to raife 
any effervefcence, which will happen, when about twenty 
pounds of the diftilled acetous acid have bei n confumed. It is 
then to be flowly dried. The impure fait remaining, is to be 
melted with a gentle heat, for a fhort time \ and afterwards dif- 
folved in water, and filered through paper. If the liqueta&ion 
has been properly performed, the filtered liquor will be lim- 
pid ; but if otherwife ; of a brown color. Afterwards evap- 
orate this liquor with a very gentle heat in a very (hallow glafs 
veffel, occasionally (lirring the fait as it becomes dry, that its 
moifture mc.y be fooner difiipated. Laftly, the Acetite of pot- 
afs ought to be kept in a veffel very clofely ftopt, to prevent it 

from dehquefcing. 
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Kali Acetatum. 

Lond. 

Acetated Kali. 

Take of 

Prepared kali, one pound. 

Boil it, with a flow fire, in four or five times its quantity of dif- 
tilled vinegar ; and when the effervefcence ceafes, add, at dif- 
ferent times, more diftilled vinegar, until one portion of vinegar 
being nearly evaporated, the addition of another will excite no 
effervefcence, which will happen when about twenty pounds 
of diftilled vinegar are confumed ; afterwards let it be dried 
flowly. An impure fait will be left, which is to be melted lor 
a little while with a flow fire ; then diffolved in water, and fil- 
tered through paper. 

If the fufion has been rightly performed, the firained liquor will 
be colorlefs ; it otherwife, of a brown color. 

Laftlv, evaporate this liquor with a How fire, in a very fhallow 
glat's veflel ; frequently ftirring the mafs, that the fait may be 
more completely dried, which fhould be kept in a veflel ciofe- 
ly ftopt. 

The fait ought to be very white, aad diffolve wholly, both in wa- 
ter and fpirit of wine, without leaving any feces. If the fait, 
although white, fhould depofit any feces in fpirit of wine, the 
folution fhould be filtered through paper, and the fait again dried. 

Alkali Vegetabili Acetatum; olim.SAL Ditjreticus. 

Dub. 
Acetated Vegetable Alkali, formerly Diuretic Salt, 

Take of 

Mild vegetable alkali, any quantity. 

Add to it, at different times, about five times its weight of diflill- 
ed vinegar, at a moderate temperature. When the evaporation 
ceafes, and the liquor is fomewhat evaporated, add, at inter- 
vals, diftilled vinegar, until the mixture fhall entirely ceafe to 
effervefce. Then evaporate to drynefs ; and having increafed 
the fire a little, bring the faline mafs into a ftate of fufion. 
Diffolve the fait, alter it has cooled, in water ; filter the folu- 
tion, and evaporate, until, on cooling,'it fhall concrete into a 
chryftalline mafs, which fhould be very white. Put this, while 
(till warm, into veflels accurately clofed. 

This is both a troublefome and expenfive preparation, for when 
attempted to be made by fimply evaporating to drynefs, the fait 
has always a dark, unpleafant color, which cannot be removed 
by repeated folution and cryftallization, or even by folution ia 
alcohol. It is doubtful to what the color is owing. It has been 
afcribed by fome to part of the acetous acid being decomposed 
by heat during the exficcation of the fait : They accordingly re- 
£T 4 
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commend the evaporation to be condu&ed very gently, and the 
pellicles to be fkimmed from the furface of the liquor as fall as 
they are formed ; and in this way, they fay, they have procured at 
once a very white fait. Others afcribe it to fome foreign matter 
which rifes in diftillation with the laft portions of the acetous acid, 
and therefore direct, that only the firft portions which come over 
fhould be ufed, or that the acetous acid fhould be diflilled with 
charcoal; while others again afcribe it to accidentalimpurities 
contracted during the operation, and recommend the utmoft at- 
tention to cleanlinefs, and the ufe of earthen veflels. To what- 
ever caufe it may be owing, and the fecond appears to us the mod 
probable, the color is moll effectually deflroyed by bringing the 
fait into fufion. The heat neceflary to do this decompofes the 
coloring matter ; and on difTolving the fufed mafs in water, and 
filtering the folution, we find a fine light charcoal on the filter. 
But this fufion is attended with confiderable lofs, for part of the 
acetous acid itfelf is decompofed. 

The operator mull be particularly careful, in melting it, not to 
ufe a greater heat, nor to keep it longer liquefied, than what is ab- 
folutely heceflary ; a little mould be occafionally taken out, and 
put into water ; and as foon as it begips to part freely with its 
black color, the whole is to be removed from the fire. 

The exficcation of the folution of the fait, after it has been fufed, 
muft be conducted very carefully, as it is exceedingly apt to be 
decompofed, which would render a new folution and exficcation 
necellary. The tell of its purity, by difTolving it in alcohol, as 
direcled by the London College, is to difcover if any of the ace- 
tous acid itfelf has been decompofed in the operation ; for the 
carbonate of potafs, which is in that cafe formed, is infoluble in 
alcohol. 

" To fpare trouble and expence, attempts have been made to pre- 
pare acetite of potafs with undiftilled vinegar, and even with the 
refiduum of the diftillation ot acetous acid ; and they have been 
fro a certain degree fuccefsful ; but as repeated iufion and cryftal- 
lization are neceflary to bring the fait to a fufficient degree of pu- 
rity, it does not appear that they were more ecenomical. But if to 
acetite ot potafs prepared with impure vinegar, we add a fufficient 
quantity of fulphuric acid, by diftillation we obtain an acetous 
acid of great ftrength, which forms a beautiful acetite of potafs 
without fufion. Laftly, this fait may be prepared by the decom. 
pofition of acetites ; for example, ot the acetite of lead by carbo- 
nate of potafs, or flill better by fulphate of potafs. 

Acetite of potafs has a fharp, fomewhat pungent tafle. It is 
foluble at 6o°, in about its own weight of water. It is alfo folu- 
ble in alcohol. It is deliquefcent. it is decompofed by the 
ftronger acids ; by a decoclion of tamarinds ; by the fulphate of 
foda and magnefia ; by muriate of ammonia j by the tartrite cl 
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foda and potafs ; and by fome metalline falts. Its acid isdeftroyed 
by a high temperature. 

Acctue of potafs, which way Soever prepared, provided it be 
properly made, is a medicine of gre-at efficacy, and may be fo 
dofed and managed as to prove either mildly cathartic, or power- 
fully diuretic ; few of the faline deobHruents equal it in virtue. 
The dofe is from half a fcruple to a drachm Or two. A bare 
mixture, however, of alkaline fait and vinegar, without exficca- 
tion, is perhaps not inferior as a medicine to the more elaborate 
fait. Two drachms of the alkali, faturated with vinegar, have 
been known to occafion, in hydropic cafes, ten or twelve ftools, 
end a plentiful difcharge of urine, without any inconvenience. 

N1TRUM PURIFICATUM. 
Lond. 
Nttras POTASSjE. 
Nitrate of Potafs. Putrifed NUrz. 
Take of 

Nitre, two pounds ; 
Diftilled water, four pints. 
Boil the nitre in the water, till it be diffolved ; drain the folu- 
tion, and fetit afide to cryftallize. 

Common nitre contains ufually a confiderable portion of mu- 
riate of foda, which in this procefs is feparated, lor it remains 
diffolved after the greateft part of the nitrate of potafs has cryf- 
tallized. The crylials which fhoot after the firfl evaporation, are 
large, regular and pure ; but when the remaining liquor is further 
evaporated, and this repeated a fecond or third time, the cryftals 
prove at length fmall, imperfect, and tipt with little cubical cryf- 
tals of muriate of foda. 

SULPHAS POTASS^ ; olim„TARTARUM Vitriolatum. 

Edin. 
Sulphate of Potafs, formerly Vitriolated Tartar. 
Take of 

Sulphuric acid, diluted with fix times its weight of water, any 
quantity. 
Put it into a capacious glafs veffel, and gradually drop into it, of 
pure carbonate of potafs, diffolved in fix times its weight of 
water, as much as is fufficient thoroughly to neutralize the acid. 
The effervefcence being finifhed, ftrain the liquor through pa- 
per ; and after evaporation fet it afide to cryftallize. 
Sulphate ol potafs may be alfo conveniently prepared from the 
refiduum ot the diflillation of nitrous acid, by diffolving it in 
warm water, and faturaiing it with carbonate of potafs.. 
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Kali Vitriolatum. 
Lond. 
Vitriolated Kali. 
Take of 

The fait which remains afrer the diftillation of the nitrous acid 

two pounds. 
Diftilled water, two gallons*. 
Burnout the fuperfluousacid with a ftrong fire, in an open veflel ; 
then boil it a little while in the water ; ftrain and fet the liquor 
afide to cryftallize. 

/Vlkali Vegetabile Vitriolatum. 
Dub. 
Vitriolated Vegetable Alkali. 
Let the fait which remains after the diftillation of nitrous acid 
reduced to powder, bediffolved in a fufficient quantity of boil- 
ing water. Let the filtered liquor be evaporated with a very 
gentle heat, that it may cryftallize. 

This fait is very feldom prepared on purpofe, as it may be 
obtained from therefiduum of many other preparations, by fimple 
folution and cryftallization. For fo ftrong is the affinity between 
fulphuric acid and potafs, that they fcarcely ever meet without 
combining to form this fait. All the fulphates except that of ba- 
ryta aredecompofed by potafs and molt of its combinations ; and 
reciprocally, all the compounds of potafs are decompofed by ful- 
phuric acid and moft of its combinations ; and in all thefe decom- 
pofitions, fulpbate of potafs is one of the produ£ts. 
1 The greateft part of the fulphate of potafs of commerce is ob- 
tained from the refiduum of the diftillation of fulphate ot iron 
with nitrate of potafs, by lixiviating it, fuperfaturating the folu- 
tion with carbonate of potafs, filtering it boiling hot, and allowing 
it to cryftallize. It is alfo got in confiderable quantities from the 
refiduum remaining in the retort, after the diftillation of nitrous 
acid ; and all the colleges have given directions for obtaining it 
in this way. This refiduum generally contains an excels ot acid, 
which converts part of the fulphate into fuper fulphate ot potafs. 
The Dublin College allow this part to be loft. The London 
drive ofFthe excefs of acid by intenfe heat, and thus get the 
whole of the fulphate ; but at the fame time convert it into a ve- 
ry difficultly foluble mafs. While the Edinburgh College, more 
fcientifically economical than either, derive advantage trom the 
excefs of acid, by fimply faturating it with carbonate of potafs. 

As the refiduum of the diftillation of nitrous acjd may not al- 
ways be at hand, the Edinburgh College alfo give a receipt lor 
making this fait, by directly combining its conftituents. It 
would have been more economical to have ufed a folution ot ful- 
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I)hate of iron, in place of fulphuric acid, by which means not on 
y an equally pure fuiphate of potafs would have been protv 
at I Is v xpence, but alio a very pure carbonate of iron. 

Sulphate of potafs forms fmall tranfparent very hard cry fh;L . 
generally aggregated in crufts, and permanent in the air. It has 
a bitter tafte, is flovvly foluble in water, requiring 16 parts at 60 - 
and 4 at 2i2 G . It is not foluble in alcohol. It decrepitates whoa 
thrown on live coals, and melts in a red heat. It confills of 45- 
acid, and ^4 8 potafs. It is decompofed by the barytic falts 
the nitrates and muriates of lime and of flrontia ; by the tartrites 
partially ; and by the falts of mercury, filver and lead. 

Sulphate of potafs, in fmall doles, as a fcruple or half a drachm 
is an ufeful aperient ; in larger ones, as four or five drachms, <t 
mild cathartic, which does not pafs off fo haltiiy as the fuiphate of 
foda, and fee ins to extend its a£tion further. 

SULPHAS POTASS^E CUM SULPHURE ; olim, Sal 

POLYCHRESTUS. 

Edin. 
Sulphate of potafs with Sulphur, formerly Sal Polychrefi. 
Take 

Nitrate of potafs in powder, 
Sublimed fulphur, of each equal parts. 
Mingle them well together, and inject the mixture, by little and 
little at a time, into a red hot crucible ; the deflagration being- 
over, let the (alt cool, atter which it is to be put up in a glais 
veffel well itopped. 

In this prpcefs the nitric acid of the nitrate of potafs is decom- 
pofed by the fulphur, which is in part acidified. But the quanti- 
ty of oxygen contained in the nitric acid, is not fufficientto acid- 
ify the whole fuiphur employed ; therefore part of it remains ::x 
the Itate ol fulphureous acid, which is probably chemically com- 
bined with part of the potafs in the itate of fuiphate, for the whole 
feline mafs formed, is more foluble in water than fuiphate of pet- 
als, is cryflallizable, and by expofure to the air, gradually attracts 
oxygen, and is converted into fuiphate of potafs. In its medical 
effects and exhibition, it agrees with fuiphate of potafs. 

SULPHURETUM POTASS.E; olim Hepar Sdlphuris. 

Edin, 
Sulphuret of potafs, formerly Liver oj Sulphur. 
Take of 

Carbonate of potafs. 
Sublimed Sulphur, each eight ounces. 
Having ground them well together, put them into a large coated 
crucible ; and having fitted a coyer to it, and applied liveco^a 
cautioufly around it, bring them at length to a itate of fufion. 
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Having broken the crucible as foon as it has grown cold, take out 
the fulphuret, and keep it in a well clofed phial. 

Kali Sulphuratum. 
Lond. 
Sulphurated Kali. 
Take of 

Flowers of fulphur, one ounce ; 
Prepared kali, five ounces. 
With the fulphur melted with a gentle fire, mix the fait by cpft. 
flam agitation until they unite. 

Alkali Vegetabile Sulphuratum. 
Dub. 
Sulphurated Vegetable Alkali. 
Take of 

Cauflic vegetable alkali in powder, 
Sublimed fulphur, each two ounces. 
To the fulphur, melted by a gentle heat, add the alkali ; cover- 
ing the veffel, if the mixture fhall take fire. 

There exifts a very ftrong affinity between fulphur andpotafs, 
but they muft be united in a ftate of perfect drynefs ; becaufe, if 
any moifture be prefent, it is decompofed, and alters the nature of 
the product. If potafs be employed as directed by the Dublin 
College, it will unite with the fulphur by fimple trituration, and 
will render one third of its weight of fulphur foluble in water. 
If carbonate of potafs be ufed as directed by the other colleges, it 
is neceffary to bring the fulphur into a ftate of fufion ; it then a£ls 
upon the carbonate, aad expels the carbonic acid. It is evident, 
that to combine with the fame quantity of fulphur, a larger pro- 
portion of carbonate of potafs than of potafs is necefTary ; but the 
quantity ordered by the London College is certainly much too 
large, while that of the Edinburgh College is perhaps too fmall. 
The Colleges alfo differ in the mode of conducting the procefs. 
The London and Dublin Colleges direct the alkaline fait to be 
projected upon the melted fulphur. The fault of this procefs is, 
that there is a confiderable lots ot fulphur by fublimation, which 
is avoided, if the fubftances be previoufly intimately mixed, and 
brought into fufion by a very gradual and cautious application of 
heat, according to the procefs of the Edinburgh College ; but, if 
the fufion be not very cautioufly performed, the fudden extrica- 
tion of fo large a quantity ot carbonic acid gas, is apt to throw 
the melted matter out of the crucible, and may be attended with 
unpleafant confequences. If the heat be too great, and the cru- 
cible uncovered, the fulphureous vapor is apt to inflame, but it is 
eafjly extinguifhed by covering it up. 
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Sulphuret of potafs, properly prepared, is of a liver brown co- 
lor, hard, brittle, and has a vitreous frafture. It has an acrid 
bitter tafte, and the fmell of fulphur. It is exceedingly prone to 
decompofnion. It is deliquefcent in the air, and is decompoled. 
It is very fufible, but a ftrong heat feparates the fulphur by fubli- 
mation. The moment it comes in contaft with water, there is a 
mutual decompofnion. Part of the fulphur becomes acidified, 
deriving oxygen from the water, and forms fulphate of potafs. 
Part of the hydrogen of the water decompofed, combines with 
another portion of the fulphur, andefcapes in the form of fulphu- 
retted hydrogen gas ; another portion of the hydrogen combines 
with a third portion of the fulphur, and remains in folution, unit- 
ed with the alkali, in the ftate of hydroguretted fulphuret of pot- 
afs. By acids, fulphuret of potafs is immediately decompoled ; 
the acid forms a neutral fait with the potafs, and the fulphur is 
feparated (p. 360.) 

TARTRIS POTASS^,; olim, Tartarum Solubile. 

Edin. 
Tartrite of Potafs, formerly Soluble Tartar. 

Take of 

Carbonate of potafs, one pound ; 

Supertartrite of potafs, three pounds, or as much as may be 

fufficient ; 

Boiling water, fifteen pounds. 

To the carbonate of potafs diflblved in the water, gradually add 
the fuper tartrite of potafs in fine powder, as long as it raifes 
any effervefcence, which generally ceafes before three times 
the weight of the carbonate of potafs has been added ; then ftrain 
the cooled liquor through paper, and after due evaporation fet 
it afide to cryftallize. 

Kali Tartarisatum. 
Lond. 
Tartarifed Kali. 
Take of 

Prepared kali, one pound ; 
Cryftals of tartar, three pounds ; 
Diftilled water, boiling, one gallon. 
To the fait, diffolved in the water, throw in gradually the cryftals 
©f tartar powdered ; filter the liquor, when cold, through pa- 
per ; and, after due evaporation by a gentle heat, fet it apart to 
cryflallize. 

Alkali Vegetabile Tartarisatum. 
Dub. 
Tartarifed Vegetable Alkali. 
Take of 

Mild vegetable alkali, one pound ; 
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Cryflals of tartar ground into very fine powder, two pounds and 
i half ; 

Boiling water, fifteen pounds. 

Gradually add tYie tartar to the vegetable alkali diflblved in the 
water ; after the liquor has cooled, {train it through paper, evap- 
orate it, and let it cryitallize by cooling flowly. 

Th e tartarous acid is capable of uniting with potafs in two pro- 
portions, forming in the one inflance a neutral, and ip the other 
an acidulous fait. The latter is an abundant p'roduclion of na- 
ture, but it is eafily converted into the former, by faturating it 
Avith potafs, or bv depriving it of its excefs of acid. It is by the 
iortner method that the colleges direct tartrite of potafs to be 
prepared, and the procefs is f'o fimple, that it requires little com- 
ment. For the fake of economy, we mould come as near the 
point of faturation as poflible ; but any flight deviation from it 
*:n\\ not be attended with much inconvenience. Indeed, it is perhaps 
advifable to leave a fight excefs of acid, which, formino- a 
fmall quantity of very infolable fait, leaves the remainder per- 
fectly neutral. The evaporation muff, be conducted in an earthen 
veffel, for iron difcolors the fait. It is eafily cryftallized, and 
the cryftals become moift in the air. It has an unpleafant bitter 
tafle. It is foluble in four parts of cold water, and {till more fo- 
luble in boiling water, and it is alfo foluble in alcohol. It is to- 
tally or partially decompofed by all acids. On this account it ii 
i mproper to join it with tamarinds, or fuch like acid fruits ; which 
is too often done in the extemporaneous practice of thofe phyfi- 
cians who are fond of mixing different cathartics together, and 
know little of chemiftry. It is aifd totally decompofed bv lime, 
baryta, ftrontia and magnefia, and partially by the fulphates of 
potafs, foda and magnefia ; and by the muriate of ammonia. 

In dofes of a fcruple, half a drachm, or a drachm, this fait is a 
mild cooling aperient ; too or three drachms commonly loofen 
the belly ; and an ounce proves pretty ftrongly purgative. It 
has been particularly recommended as a purgative for maniacal 
and melancholic patients. It is an ufefttl addition to the purga- 
tives of the refinous kind, as it promotes their operation, and at 
the fame time tends to correct their griping quality. 

GARBONAS SOD^L; olim, Sal Alkalinus Fixus Fos- 

SILIS PURIFICATUS. 

Ed i n. 
Corbonate of Soda, formerly Purified Fixed Fojfd Alkaline Salt, 

Take of 
Impure carbonate of foda, anv quantity. 
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Bruife it ; then boll in water till all the fait be diffolved. Strain 
the folution through paper, and evaporate it in an iron veffel, 
fo that after it has cooled, the fait may cryftallize. 

Natron Pr^eparatum. 
Lond. 
Prepared Natron. 
Take of 

Barilla, powdered, two pounds ; 
Diftilled water, one gallon. 
Boil the barilla in four pints of water for half an hour, and {train; 
Boil the refiduum with the reft of the water, and ftrain. Evap- 
orate the mixed liquors to two pints, and fet them by for eight 
days ; ftrain this liquor again ; and, after due boiling, fet it 
afide to cryftallize. Diffolve the cryftals in diftilled water j 
ftrain the folution, boil, and fet it afide to cryftallize. 

Alkali Fossile Mite. 
Bub. 
Mild FoJJU Alkali. 
Take of 

Barilla, in powder, ten pounds ; 
Water, forty pounds. 
Boil the barilla is the water, in a covered vefTel, for two hours, 
agitating it from time to time. Evaporate the filtered folution 
in a wide iron veffel to drynefs, take care that the faline mafs 
remaining, be not liquefied by too great a degree of heat and 
agitate it with an iron fpatula, until its color become white. 
Laftly, diffolve it in boiling water; evaporate, and let it cryf- 
tallize by flow refrigeration. 
If the fait be not pure, repeat the folution and cryftallization. 

Thefe directions are principally intended for the purification of 
the Spanifh barilla, which is a fufed mafs, con fifting indeed prin- 
cipally of carbonate of foda, but alfo containing charcoal, earths, 
and other falts. From the two firft caufes of impurity it is eafily 
feparated by folution and filtration, and the falts may be feparat- 
ed by taking advantage of their different folubility in cold and in 
hot water. Frequently the foda does not cryftallize freely, from 
not being faturated with carbonic acid, which is the reafon why 
the London College order the folution to be expofed to the at- 
mofphere for eight days, that it may abforb carbonic acid, be- 
fore they attempt the'cryftallization of the falts. But the prepara- 
tion of carbonate of foda, by the decompofnion of fulphate of foda, 
has now become a manufacture, and is carried to fuch perfection, 
that its farther purification is almoft unnecefTary for the purpofes 
©f the apothecary. 
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AQUA SUPER CARBONATIS SOD^. 

Edin. 

Water of Super Carbonate of Soda. 

This is prepared from ten pounds or water, and two ounces of 
carbonate of foda, in the fame manner as the water oi fuper- 
carbonate of potafs (p. 383.) 
By fuperfaturating foda with carbonic acid, it is rendered more 

agreeable to the palate, and may be taken in larger quantities, 

without affefting the ftomach. 

PHOSPHAS SOD,£. 

Edin. 
Phofphate of Soda. 

Take of 

Bones burnt to whitenefs, and powdered, ten pounds % 
Sulphuric acid, fix pounds ; 
Water, nine pounds. 

Mix the powder with the fulphuric acid in an earthen vefTel ; then 
add the water, and mix again. Then place the velfel in a va. 
por bath, and digeft for three days ; atter which dilute the mafs 
with nine pounds more of boiling water, and drain the liquor 
through a flrong linen cloth, pouring over it boiling water, in 
fmali quantities at a time, until the whole acid be warned out. 
Set by the {trained liquor, that the impurities may fubfide, de- 
cant the clear folution, and evaporate it to nine pounds. To 
this liquor, poured from the impurities, add carbonate of foda,, 
dilTolved in warm water, until the effervefcence ceafe. Filter 
the neutralized liquor, and fet it afide to cryftallize. To the 
liquor that remains after the cryftals are taken out, add a little 
carbonate of foda, if neceffary, fo as to faturate exactly the phof- 
phoric acid, and difpofe the liquor by evaporation to form cryf- 
tals. Laftly, the cryftals are to be kept in a woll clofed veflel. 

The firft part of this procefs confifts in deftroying the gelatine 
of the bones by the a£lion of heat. When burnt to perfect white- 
nefs, they retain their form, but become friable, and confift of 
phofphate of lime, mixed with a very little carbonate of lime and 
carbonate of foda. In performing this part of the procefs, we 
muft take care not to heat the bones to a bright red, as by it they 
undergo a kind of femi fufion, and give out a phofphoric light. 
The complete combuftion of the charcoal is facilitated by the free 
contact of the air ; we mud therefore bring every part in fuc- 
ceflion to the furface, and break the larger pieces. 

In the fecond part of the procefs, the phofphate of lime is de-. 
compofed by the fulphuric acid. This decompofition is however 
only partial. The fulphuric acid combines with part oi the lime, 
and forms infoluble fulphate of lime. The phofphoric acid fepa- 
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rated from that portion of lime, immediately combines with the 
reft of the phofphate of lime, and forms fuper phofphate of lime, 
which is not farther dccompofeable by fulphuric acid. 

The fuper phofphate of lime, thus formed, is foluble in water; 
but as the fulphate of lime, with which it is mixed, concretes into 
a very folid mafs, it is in fotne meafure defended from the aclioo 
of water. On this account the whole mafs is directed to be di- 
gefted for three days in vapor, by which means it is thoroughly pe- 
netrated and prepared for folution in the boiling water, which it 
afterwards poured on it. It is probably to render the fubfequent 
folution eafier, that Thenard directs the bone afhes to be made 
into a thin pafte (bouilliej with water, before the fulphuric acid 
is added to them. 

Having thus got a folution of fuper phofphate of lime, it is next 
decompofed by carbonate of foda, diffolved in water. , This de- 
compofition, likewife, is only partial, as it deprives the fuper 
phofphate of lime of its excefs of acid only, and reduces it to the 
ftate of phofphate. The phofphate of lunc, being infoluble. 
is eafily feparated by filtration, and the phofphate of foda 
remains in folution. According to Thenard, the niceft point in the 
whole procefs, is the determination of the proper quantity of car- 
bonate of foda to be added. As the phofphate of foda does not 
cryfrallize freely unlefs there be a flight excefs of bafe, hedirefcls 
that a little more carbonate of foda be added than what is merely fuf- 
ficient to faturate the excefs of acid in the fuper phofphate of lime, 
but not to continue the addition until it ceafe to produce any pre- 
cipitate. We muff, alfo take care not to carry the evaporation of 
a folution of profphate of foda fo far as to form a pellicle, for it 
then concretes into an irregular mafs, and does not form beautiful 
crvftals. After each cryftallization, we mult examine the liquor 
which remains, and if it be acid, or merely neutral, add to it a lit- 
tle of the folution of carbonate of foda. In this way Thenard got 
from 2io» parts of bone afhes, 700 of fulphuric acid, and 667 of 
carbonate of foda, 885 of phofphate of foda. According to Four- 
croy, phofphate of lime confifts of 0.41 acid and 0.59 lime, and fu- 
per phofphate of lime of 0.^4 acid and 0.46 lime; phofphate of lime, 
treated with fulphuric acid, is only deprived of 0.24 lime, and 
changed into 0.76 of fuper phofphate, confifting of 0.59 phofphate 
of lime, and 0.17 phofphoric acid, and it is only with this portion 
of acid that we are able to combine foda. Fourcroy is alfo of opi- 
nion, that profphate of lime requires onlv 0.4 of its weight of ful- 
phuric acid to decompofe it, whereas 0.6 are employed by the 
Edinburgh College, and others ufe even 0.7 This is not only 
therefore, a wafte of acid, but renders the product impure, by 
being mixed with fulphate of foda, which is fometimes actually 
the cafe in the phofphate of foda of commerce. Befides, as bone- 
afhes are of very little value, it is better that a portion of thern 
B B 
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fhould efcape undecompofed, than that an excefs of acid fhould be 
added to them. 

Phofphate of foda cryftallizes in rhomboidal prifms, terminated 
by three Tided pyramids. Its tafte refembles that of common fait. 
At 6o° it is foluble in four parts of water, and at 212* in two. It 
efflorefces in the air. By heat it undergoes the watery fufion, 
and at lad melts into^i white mafs. It confifts, according toThe- 
nard, of 15 phofphoric acid, 19 foda, and 66 water of cryftalliza- 
tion. It is decompofed by moll of the falis having an earthy bafe. 

Phofphate ol foda was introduced into the practice of phy Tic by 
the ingenious Dr. Pearfon of Leicefter Square, London. It pof- 
feffes the fame tnedicai qualities as fulphate of foda, and the tar- 
trite of potafs and foda, being an excellent purge in the quantity 
of an ounce or ten drachms ; and has the peculiar advantage over 
thefe two lalts in being much lefs naufeous than they are. Its 
tafte is extremely fimilar to that of common fait ; and when given 
in a bafon of water gruel, or veal broth made without fait, it is 
fcarcely perceptible by the palate, and consequently is well adapt, 
ed for patients whofe flomachs are delicate, and who have an an- 
tipathy againft the other faits. The only objeftion to its general 
ufe is the very great difference between its price and that of ful- 
phate of foda, a difference which might certainly be diminifhed. 

MURIAS SOD,£ EXSICCATUS. 

Edin. 

Sal Communis Exsiccatus. 

Dub. 

Dried Common Salt. 

Take of 

Common fait, any quantity. 
Roafl it over the fire in a wide iron veffel, until it ceafe to decrep- 
itate, agitating it from time to time. 

By this procefs the muriate of foda is reduced into the ftate in 
which it is employed for the diftillation of muriatic acid. It not 
only deprives it entirely of its water of cryftallization, which, 
from being variable in quantity, would otherwife render the acid 
obtained unequal in ftrength, but alfo deflroys fome coloring mat- 
ter it contains ; for if we prepare muriatic acid from cryftallized 
muriate of foda, we obtain a colored muriatic acid, while the dri- 
ed muriate furnifhes a perfectly colorlefs one. 

SULPHAS SODvE ; olim, Sal Glauberi. 

Edin. 

Sulphate of Soda ; formerly, Glauber's Salt. 

DifTolve the acidulous fait which remains after the diftillation oi 

muriatic acid, in water ; and having mixed chalk with it to re- 
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move the fuperfluous acid, fet it afide until the fediment fub- 
fides, then evaporate the liquor decanted from them, and flrair: 
through paper, fo that it may cryftallize. 

Natron Vitriolatum. 
Lond. 
Vitriolated Natron. 
Take of 

The fait which remains after the difiillation of the muriatic 
acid, two pounds ; 
« Diftilled water, two pints and an half. 

Burn out the fuperfluous acid with a ftrong fire, in an open vef- 
fel ; then boil it for a little time in the water ; ftrain the folu- 
tion, and fet it by to cryftallize. 

Alkali Fossile Vitriolatum. 
Dub. 
Vitriolated FoJJil Alkali. 
iDiffolve the fait, which remains aiter the difiillation of muriatic 
acid, reduced to powder, in a fufficient quantity of boiling wa- 
ter. Evaporate the filtered folution, and cryftallize the fait by 
flow refrigeration. 

The obfervations we made refpe£ling the different methods fol- 
lowed by the Colleges, for extracting fulphate of potafs from the 
refiduum of the difiillation of nitrous acid, apply in the prefent 
inftance, except that the Edinburgh College do not preferve the 
fuperabundant acid when prefent, by faturating it with carbonate 
of foda, but get rid of it by faturating it with carbonate of lime, 
with which it forms an infoluble fulphate of lime. In fa£l, the 
price of fulphate of foda is fo very fmall, that it would be no econ- 
omy to ufe carbonate of foda to faturate the fuperabundant acid. 

By far the greatefl part of the fulphate of foda is obtained from 
manufacturers, as a refult of proceffes performed for the fake of 
other fubflances, as in the preparation of muriate of ammonia, 
oxygenized muriatic acid, Sec. 

Sulphate of foda cryftallizes in fix fided prifms, terminated by 
dihedral fummits. The cryflals are often irregular, and their 
fides are ufually channelled. Their tafle is at firfl fait, and after- 
wards difagreeably bitter. They are foluble in 2.67 parts of wa- 
ter at 6o e , and in 0.8 at 212 . In the air they efflorefce. They 
undergo the watery fufion, and in a red heat melt. They confifl 
of 23.52 fulphuric acid, 18.48 foda, and 58 water ; when dried at 
700°, of 56 acid and 44 foda. It is decompofed by baryta and 
potafs, and falts containing thefe bafes, and by the falts ot filver, 
mercury and lead. 

Taken from half an ounce to an ounce, or more, it proves a 
mild and ufeful purgative; and in fmaller dofes, largely diluted, 
GST * 
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a ferviceable aperient and diuretic. It is commonly given in fo- 
lution, but it may alfo be given in powder, after it has efilorefced. 
In this form the dofe mull be reduced to one half. 

TARTRIS POTASS^, et SODyE; olim Sal Rupellen sis. 

Edin. 
Tar trite of Pot aj s and Soda, formerly Rochelle Salt. 

It is prepared from the carbonate of foda and fupertartritcof pot- 
afs, in the fame manner as the tartrite of potafs. , 

Natron Tartarisatum. Lond. Sal Rupellensis. Dub. 

Tartarifed Natron. Hockelle Salt. 

Take of 

Natron, twenty ounces ; 

Cryftals of tartar, powdered, two pounds ; 

Diftilled water, boiling, ten pints. 
Di flail ve the natron in the water, and gradually add the cryffals of 

tartar ; filter the liquor through paper ; evaporate, and fet it 

afide to crvflallize. 

The tartarous acid in feveral inftances is capable of entering 
into combination at the fame time with two bafes. In the prefent 
example, the fuperabundant acid of the fupertartrite of potafs is 
neutralized with foda, and in place of a mixture of tartrite of pot- 
afs and tartrite of foda, each poffeffing their own properties, there 
refults a triple fait, having peculiar properties. 

The tartrite of potafs and foda forms large and very regular 
cryftals, in the form of prifms with eight fides nearly equal, which 
are often divided longitudinally, almoft through their axis. It 
has a bitter tafte. It is foluble in about five parts of water, and 
•fflorefces in the air. It is decompofed by the ftrong acids, which 
combine with the foda, and feparate fupertartrite of potafs, and 
by baryta and lime. By heat its acid is deftroyed. It confifts of 
£4 tartrite of potafs, and 46 tartrite of foda. 

It was introduced into medical practice by M. Seignette, an 
apothecary at Rochelle, whole name it long bore. It is ftill fre- 
quently employed ; and though lefs agreeable than the phofphate 
of foda, it is much more fo than the fulphate of foda. It is lefs 
purgative than thefe, and mufl be given in larger dofes. 

AQUA AMMONITE; olim, Aqua Ammonite Caustic*. 

Edin. 
Water of Ammonia, formerly Water ef Caujlic Ammonia. 
Take of 

Muriate of ammonia, fixteen ounces ; 
Quicklime, frefh burnt, two pounds ; 
Water, fix pounds. 
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Having put one pound of the water into an iron or flcne warevef- 
fel, add the quicklime, previoufly beat, and cover the veflel for 
twenty four hours, until the lime fall into a powder, which is 
to be put into a retort. Add to it the muriate of ammonia, 
diffolved in five pounds of water ; and fhutting the mouth of 
the retort, mix them together by agitation. Lallly, diilil into 
a refrigerated receiver with a very gentle heat (fothat the op- 
erator's hand can eafily bear the heat of the retort,) till twenty 
ounces of liquor are drawn off. In this diltillation the veffels 
are to be fo luted as to confine effeftuarjy the vapors which are 
very penetrating. 

Aqu a Ammonia Pur xl, 
Lond. 
Water of Pure Ammonia, 
Take of 

Sal ammoniac one pound ; 
Quicklime, two pounds ; 
Water, one gallon. 
Add to the lime two pints of the water. Let them ftand toother 
an hour ; then add the fal ammoniac and the other fix pints of 
water boiling, and immediately cover the veflel. Pour out the 
liquor when cold, and diftil off with a flow fire one pound. 

Liquor Alkali Volatilis Caustici. 
Dub. 
Liquor oj Caupc Volatile Alkali. 
Take of 

Sal ammoniac, fixteen ounces ; 
Lime, frefh burnt, two pounds ; 
Water, fix pouuds. 
Sprinkle one pound of boiling water upon the lime, placed in a 
Aoneware veflel, and cover up the veflel. Twenty four hours 
afterwards, mix the fait with the lime, which will have crum- 
bled to powder, taking care to avoid the vapors. Then put 
the mixture into a retort, and pour upon it five pounds of wa- 
ter. Having previoufly agitated them, draw offwith a moder- 
ate heat twenty ounces of liquor into a refrigerated receiver, 
having luted carefully the joining of the veffels. 
The fpecific gravity of this liquor is to that of cliflilled water, as 
936 to 1000. 

In this procefs the muriate of ammonia is decompofed by the 
lime, in confequence of its having a ftronger affinity for muriatic 
acid than ammonia has. It is abfolutely neceflary that the lime 
employed be very recently burnt, as thaprefence of carbonic acid 
would render the ammonia partially carbonated. This arcidcru 

P*3 
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is alfo prevented by the great excefs of lime ufed, which having 
a greater affinity for carbonic acid than ammonia has, retains any 
fmall quantity of it which may be accidentally prefcnt. The lime 
is alfo to be flaked before it be added to the muriate of ammonia, 
bccaufe the heat produced during its flaking would caufe a violent 
difcngageraent of ammonia gas, and be attended with great lofs. 
The addition of the water is effential to the exiftence of the ammo- 
nia in a liquid form, for in itfelf it is a permanently elaftic fluid. 
A much greater quantity of water, however, is ufed than what is 
fufficient toabforb all the ammonia ; the reft is intended to render 
the decompofition flower and more manageable, and to keep the 
muriate of lime which remains in the retort in folution ; lor oth- 
erwife it would concrete into a folid mafs, adhering ftrongly to the 
bottom of the retort, very difficult to be waflied out, and often en- 
dangering its breaking. As foon as the flaked lime and muriate 
of ammonia are mixed, they fhould be put into the retort, the water 
poured upon them, and the diftillation begun ; for, by the London 
procefs, of adding the water boiling hot to the mixture, and letting 
it ftand to cool before it is introduced into the retort, there is a 
very great lofs of ammonia, and for no reafon whatever. A very 
fmall degree of heat is fufficient for the diftillation, and the whole 
ammonia rifes with the firft portion of water, or even before it. 
It is therefore neceflary that the veflels be very clofely luted to 
each other, to prevent it from efcaping. But this renders the ut- 
moft care neceflary in the diftillation ; for too fudden, or too great 
a heat, from the rapid difengagement of gas, or even the expanfion 
of the air contained in the veflels, would endanger their burfting. 
Many variations of greater or lefs importance have been made 
in conducting this procefs, but the molt confiderable is that of 
Gottling. The peculiarity of his method confifts in difengaging 
the ammonia in the form of gas, and combining it afterwards with 
water with the afliftance of preffure. He ufes an earthen ware 
cucurbit, with a tubulated capital. To the fpout of the capital, 
one end of a bent glafs tube is accurately luted, while the other 
end is introduced to the bottom of a tall narrow mouthed glafs 
phial, containing therequifite quantity of water. Into the cucur- 
bit he puts two parts of finely powdered lime, and one of muriate 
of ammonia, and then applies the heat. He does not fhut the tu- 
bulature until the fmell of ammonia becomes manifeft, and opens 
it again as foon as the procefs is finifhed, and before the veflels 
hegin to cool, as other-wife the folution ot ammonia would flow 
back into the cucurbit, and fpoil the whole operation. But this 
management of the tubulature requires very great attention, and, 
therefore, we think that this apparatus would be very much im- 
prove^, by fubftituting for the tubulature one of Welter's tube* 
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of fafety, by which even the poffibility of fuch an accident is pre- 
eluded. 

We have already (131.) mentioned the properties of ammo- 
nia in its gafeous form, and its relation to the alkalies (105.) 
When combined with water, it imparts to it many of thefe prop- 
erties, and leffens its fpecific gravity. Liquid ammonia, or wa- 
ter faturated with ammonia, contains 74.63 water, and 25.37 am " 
monia ; and its fpecific gravity is 0.9054. When it has the fpe- 
cific gravity mentioned by the Dublin College 0.936, it contains 
about 83 of water, and 17 of ammonia. It afTumes its elaftic 
form, and feparates from the water, when heated to about J30 , 
and quickly attracts carbonic acid from the atmofphere. It de- 
compofes many of the earthy and all the metalline falts, and is 
capable of diffolving or combining with many of the metalline 
oxides, and even of oxidizing fome of the metals. When pure, 
water of ammonia does not effervefce with any of the acids, or 
form a precipitate with alcohol. 

Water of ammonia is very rarely given internally, although it 
maybe ufedindofes often to twenty drops, largely diluted, as a 
powerful flimulant in afphyxia, and fimilar difeafes. External- 
ly it is applied to the fkin as a rubefacient, and in the form of gss 
to the noftrils and to the eyes £s a flimulant ; in cafes of torpor, 
paralyfis, rheumatifm, fyncope, hyfteria, and chronic ophthalmia. 

ALCOHOL AMMONIATUM, sive SP1R1TUS AM- 
MONITE. Edm. 

Ammoniated Alcohol, or Spirit of Ammonia. 
Take of 

Diluted alcohol, four pounds ; 
Muriate of ammonia four ounces ; 
Carbonate of potafs, fix ounces. 
Mix them, and draw off by diilillation, with a gentle heat, tv;a 
pounds. 

Spiritus Ammonite. 

Land. 

Spirit of Ammonia. 

Spiritus Alkali Voi.atilis. 

Dub. 

Spirit of Volatile Alkali. 

Take of 

Proof ipirit, three pints ; 
Sal ammoniac, foar ounces ; 
Potafhes, fix ounces. 
Mix, and diftil with a flow fire, one pint and an half. 

When muriate of ammonia is decorapofed by carbonate of 
potafs, the produft is a mixture of carbonate of ammonia with a 
£T 4 
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variable quantity of ammonia ; for the carbonate of potafs is never 
Saturated with carbonic acid. Again, as diluted alcohol is em- 
ployed in this procefs, and one halt only is drawn off, it is evident 
that there is either a want of economy, or the whole alcohol comes 
over before any of the water. But if the latter fuppofition be 
true, there is alfo a want of economy, for the alcohol will difTolve 
only the ammonia, and leave the whole carbonate undillblved. 
The fa£i is, that when we perform the procefs as directed by the 
Colleges, a very large proportion of carbonate of arsmonia fub- 
limes, which remains undiffolved in the diftilled liquor ; but as 
this liquor (after the particles of carbonate ot ammonia, which 
were diffufed through it have feparated in the form of very regu- 
lar cryftals, adhering to the fides of the veffel) effervefces with 
acids, the diflilled liquor cannot be pure alcohol, but muff contain 
a proportion of water capable of diffolving fome carbonate of am- 
monia. From both confiderations, it appears to us, that the pro. 
cefs directed, it not unchemical, is at leafl uneconomical. 

It is remarkable that the Edinburgh College, for what reafon 
we know not, fhould have adopted, in the two laft editions of 
their Pharmacopoeia, this procefs Irom ihe London College, and 
relinquished one which to us appears unexceptionable, as it is not 
attended with the fmalleft lofs, either of alcohol or ammonia, and 
gives both a more a6iive and a more uniform preparation. A 
flrong proof of its fuperiority is, that the apothecaries Hill conti- 
nue to follow it, although it bas been reje&ed by the College, 
We (hall therefore infert it here without any alteration, except of 
the nomenclature. 

Take of 

Quicklime, fixteen ounces ; 
Muriate of ammonia, eight ounces ; 
Alcohol, thirtytwo ounces. 

Having bruifed and mixed the quicklime and muriate of ammo- 
nia, put them into a glafs retort ; then add the alcohol, and dif- 
til to drynefs, in the manner directed for the water of ammo- 
nia. 

CARBONAS AMMONITE ; oHm, Ammonia Prjepar'ata» 

Edm. 
Carbonate of Ammonia, formerly Prepared Ammonia. 

Take of 

Muriate of ammonia, one pound ; 

Pure carbonate of lime (commonly called chalk) dried, v > 
pounds. 
Having triturated them feparately, mix them thoroughly, and j,- 

blime from a retort into a refrigerated receiver. 
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Ammonia Priparata. 
Lone/. 
Prepared Ammonia. 
Take of 

Sal ammoniac, powdered, one pound ; 
Prepared chalk, two pounds. 
Mix and fublime. 

Alkali Volatile Mite 
Dub. 
Mild Volatile Alkali. 
Take of 

Sal ammoniac, in powder, one pound ; 
Prepared chalk, two pounds. 
Dry them with the greateft care ; and having mixed ihem, intro- 
duce them into a retort. By means of heat fublime the alka- 
Jine fait, which is to be received in a proper veflel. 

In this procefs the two fubftances employed undergo a mutual 
dccompoGtion, the muriatic acid combining with the lime, and the 
carbonic acid with the ammonia. The proportion of carbonate of 
lime directed, is perhaps more than fufHcient to decompofe the 
muriate of ammonia ; but it is the fafe fide to err on ; for it is 
only fometimes inconvenient, from obliging us to make ufe of 
larger vefleis, whereas, if any portion of the muriate of ammonia 
were to remain undecompofed, it would fublime along with the 
carbonate, and render the product impure. Gottling ufes three 
parts ot chalk to two of muriate of ammonia, but he dries his 
chalk before he weighs it. The chalk is always to be very tho- 
roughly dried before it is uied in this preparation, as the prefence 
ot moilture injures the producl. The ingredients are to be tho- 
roughly mj,xed by trituration, before they are introduced into the 
retort, that no part of the muriate of ammonia may efcape de- 
compofition ; and we are even fometimes direcled 10 cover the 
furface of the mixture, after they are in the retort, with powder- 
ed chalk. This however, is unneceflary. Carbonate of lime 
does not act on muriate of ammonia till a confiderable heat be ap- 
plied. Gottling fays, that the fublimation muft be conducted in 
the open fire, and therefore ufes an earthern ware cucurbit, with a 
tubulated capital. When a glafs retort is employed, it ihould 
have a very wide neck ; and the belt form for the receiver is 
cylindrical, as it enables us to get out the carbonate of ammonia 
condenfed in it without breaking it. The refiduum which re- 
mains in the retort, furnifhes muriate of lime by lixiviation and 
evaporation. 

Sometimes carbonate of potafs is employed for the preparation 
of carbonate of ammonia. The theory of the procefs is the fame 
and the decompofuion iseffe&ed at a lower temperature. But as 
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potafs is very rarely faturated with carbonic acid, part of the am- 
monia is evolved in the form of gas, which, if not permitted to 
efcape, will burfl the veffels. To prevent this lofs, therefore, 
Mr. Gouling ufes a cucurbit and capital, furnifhed with a bent 
tube, which is to be immerfed in a phial of water ; by which con- 
trivance, while the carbonate of ammonia is condenfed in the 
capital, the gafeous ammonia is abforbed by the water. When 
potafs is ufed, the refiduum contains muriate of potafs. 

Carbonate of ammonia is obtained in the form of a white cryf- 
tallized mafs, of a fibrous texture, having the fine 11 and talleof 
ammonia, but weaker. It is foluble in twice its weight of cold 
water, and is more foluble as the temperature of the water in- 
creafes ; but when it approaches to a boiling heat, the carbonate 
is volatilized. It is infoluble in alcohol. It is permanent in the 
ajr, and is not decompofed, but is eafily vaporized by heat. It is 
faid to vary very much in its compofition, and to contain more 
ammonia, and lefs acid and water, in proportion to the high tem- 
perature employed in preparing it, the quantity of alkali varying 
from ^o to 20 per cent. It is decompofed by moft of the acids, 
and all the alkaline and fome of the earthy bafes ; by the earthy 
fulphates except thofe of baryta and ftrontia ; by the earthy lul- 
phates, muriates and fluates ; by the nitrates of baryta, and fuper- 
phofphate of lime. 

Carbonate of ammonia exaQly refembles ammonia in its ac- 
tion on the living body ; but is weaker, and is principally ufed as 
fmelling falts in fyncope and hyfteria. 

AQUA CARBONATIS AMMONIA; olim, Aqua Am- 

moni^e. Edin. 

Water of Carbonate of Ammonia, formerly Water of Ammonia, 
Take of 

Muriate oi ammonia, 

Carbonate of potafs, each fixteen ounces ; 

Water, two pounds. 
Having mixed the faks and put them into a glafs retort, pour the 

water upon them, and diftil to drynefs in a fand bath, gradual- 
ly increafing the heat. 

Aqua Ammonia. 

Land. 
Water of Ammonia. 
Take of 

Sal ammoniac, one pound : 
Potafhes, one pound and a half ; 
Water four pints. 
Draw off two pints by diftillation, with a flow fire. 
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Liouor Alkali Volatilis Mitis. 
Dub. 
Liquor of Mild volatile Alkali. 
Take of 

Mild vegetable alkali, 
Muriate of ammonia, each fixteen ounces ; 
Water, two pounds. 
Draw off the liquor by diflillation until therefiduum become dry. 
The fpecific gravity of this liquor is to that of dialled water as 
n 10 to 1000. 

The product of this procefs i* a folution of carbonate of am- 
monia, while the refiduum in the retort is muriate ot potafs. In 
this inftance, the decompofition of the muriate of ammonia can- 
not be effected by carbonate of lime, becaufe the addition of the 
water prevents the application of the neceffary heat, whereas car- 
bonate of potafs acls at a moderate temperature. The directions 
ot the London College differ from thofe of the other Colleges in 
two particulars ; in the quantity of water, added, and in the pro- 
portion of carbonate of potafs employed. The addition of more 
water than what is to be drawn off by diflillation, mull increafe 
the fize of the apparatus employed, an inconvenience alwajs to be 
avoided, if poffible. With regard to the quantity of carbonate of 
potafs employed, from calculation, and the authority of the belt 
writers, for we do not fpeak from experience, we are difpofed to 
think the London College in the right ; For the 42.75 parts cf 
muriatic acid in 100 parts of muriate of ammonia, require 84.12 
of potafs to faturate them ; but in 100 parts of carbonate ot pot- 
afs there are not above 50 parts of potafs, fo that carbonate of pot- 
afs is not capable of decompofing an equal weight of muriate ot 
ammonia. 

LIOUOR VOLATILIS, SAL et OLEUM CORNU CER- 

VI. Lond. 

The volatile Liquor ; Salt, and oil oj Hartjhorn. 
Take of 

Hartfhorn, ten pounds. 
Diitil with a fire gradually increafed. A volatile liquor, fait, and 

oil will afcend. 
The oil and fait being feparated, diftil the liquor three times. 
To the fait add an equal weight of prepared chalk, and fublime 

thrice, or till it become white. 
The fame volatile liquor, fait, and oil, may be obtained from any 

animal fubftance except fat. 
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LlOUOR VOLATILIS CORNU CeRVINI. 

Dub. 
Volatile Liquor of Hartfaorn. 

Take of 

Hartshorn, any quantity. 

Put it into a retort, and diflil with a gradually incrcafed heat, the 
volatile liquor, fait, and oil. Then repeat the diftillation of 
the volatile liquor until it hecome as limpid as water, feparat- 
ing by filtration th» oil and fait after each diftillation. 

The fpecific gravity of this liquor is to that ot diltillcd water as 
1 no to 1000. 

If hartshorn cannot be had, the bones of any other animal may 
be fubftituted for them. 

Th e wholefale dealers have very large pots for this diftillation, 
with earthen heads, almoft like thofe of the common ftill ; for re- 
ceivers, they ufe a couple of oil jars, the mouths of which are lu- 
ted together ; the pipe that comes Irom the head, is connected by 
means of an adopter with the lower jar, which is alfo furnifhed 
with a cock for drawing off the fluids condenfed in it. The up- 
per jar is entire, and in it is condenfedthe folid carbonate of am- 
monia. When a large quantity of the fubjecf. is to be diflilled, it 
is cuftomary to continue the operation lor feveral days fucceffive- 
ly ; only unluting the head occafionally, to put in frefh materials. 
When the upper jar becomes entirely filled with carbonate of 
ammonia, it cracks. It is then to be removed, the fait to be ta- 
ken out of it, and a frefh one fubftituted in its place. 

When only a fmall quantity of fpirit or fait is wanted, a com- 
mon iron pot, fuch as is ufually fixed in fand furnaces, may be 
employed ; an iron head being fitted to it. The receiver ought 
to be large, and a glafs, or rather tin, adopter inferted between it 
and the pipeot the head. 

The diftilling veffel being charged with pieces of horn, a mo- 
derate fire is applied, which is (lowly increased, and raifed at 
length almoft to the utmoft degree. At firft water arifes, which 
gradually acquires color and fmell, irom the admixture of em- 
pyreumatic oil and ammoniacal falls ; carbonate of ammonia next 
arifes, which at firft diffolves, as it comes over, in the water, and 
thus forms what is called ihejpirit. When the water is faturat- 
ed, the remainder of the fait concretes in a folid form to the fides 
of the recipient. If it be required to have the whole of the fait 
folid, and undiffolved, the water fhould be removed as foon as the 
fait begins to arife, which may be known by the appearance of white 
fumes ; and that this may be done the more comrnodioufly, the 
receiver fhould be left unluted, till this firft part of the procefs be 
finifhed. The white vapors which now arife, fometi-mes come over 
with fuch vehemence as to throw off orburil the receiver ; to 
prevent this accident, it is convenient to have a fmall hole in the 
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luting, which may be occafionally flopped with a wooden peg, 
or opened, as the operator (hall find proper. Laflly, the oil arifes, 
which acquires greater color and confiftency as the operation ad- 
vances, Carbonate of ammonia ftill comes over, but it is partly 
difTolved in the hot oily vapor. At the fame time, there is a 
confiderable difengagement ol gas, confi fling of a mixture oi car- 
buretted hydrogen, often containing fulphur arad phofphorus, and 
of carbonic acid. 

All the liquid matters being poured out of the receiver, the 
fait which remains, adhering to its fides, is to be wafhed out with 
a little water, and added to the reft. It is convenient to let the 
whole {land for a few hours, that the oil may the better difengage 
itfelf from the liquor, fo as to be firft feparatcd by a funnel, and 
afterwards more perfectly by filtration through wet paper. 

None ol thefe produfts, except perhaps a fmall quantity of the 
water, exift ready formed in the matter fubjeftcd to the distilla- 
tion, but are produced by a new arrangement ol its conftituents. 
For the production of ammonia, it is abfolutely neceifary that it 
contain nitrogen, or be what we have called a quaternary oxide. 
Although fome vegetable, and moll animal fubflances, are of this 
kind, yet only the moll folid parts of animals, fuch as bone and 
horn, are employed for the production of ammonia ; becaufe they 
furnifh it lefs mixed with other fubftances, are eafily obtained, 
and at little expenfe, and are very manageable in the diftillation. 
On the application of heat, as foon as all the water which they 
contained is expelled, their elements begin to aft on each other, 
and to form binary, or at mo ft ternary compounds. Water is 
formed of part of the oxygen and hydrogen, ammonia of nitrogen 
and hydrogen, carbonic acid of carbon and oxygen, then oil of 
hydrogen and charcoal, while the fuperfluous carbon remains in 
the retort in the ftateof charcoal. As the formation of thefe fub- 
ftances is fimultaneous, or in immediate fucceflion, they are no? 
obtained feparately, but are mixed with each other. The water is 
faturated with carbonate of ammonia, and impregnated with em- 
pyreumatic oil, while the carbonate of ammonia is difcolored 
with oil ; and the oil contains carbonate of ammonia diffoived in 
it. They may, however, be feparated from each other in a great 
roeafure, in the manner already defcribed. But a fmall portion 
of oil obftinately adheres both to the falts and its folution, which 
conftitutes the onlv difference between fait and fpirit of harts- 
horn, as they are called, and the purer carbonate of ammonia, as 
obtained by the decompofition of muriate of ammonia. 
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AQUA ACET1TIS AMMONITE; vulgo, Spiritus Min. 

DERERI. Edin. 

Water of Acetite of Ammonia, commonly called Spirit of Mindc 

rerus. 
Take of 

Carbonate of ammonia in powder, any quantity. 
Pour upon it as much diftilled acetous acid as may be fufficient 

to faturate the ammonia exaftly. 

Aqua Ammonia Acetate, 
Lond. 
Water of Acetated Ammonia. 
Take of 

Ammonia, two ounces ; 

Diftilled vinegars four pints, or what may be fufficient to fatu- 
rate the ammonia. 
Mix them. 

Liquor Alkali Volatilis Acetati. 
Dub. 
Liquor oj Acetated Volatile Alkali. 
Take of 

Mild volatile alkali, two ounces ; 

Diftilled vinegar, three pounds and a half, or as much as may 
be fufficient to faturate the volatile alkali. 

Mix them gradually by agitating them well together. 

By this procefs we obtain acetite of ammonia diiTolved in the 
water of the acetous acid ; but as this is apt to vary in quantity, 
the folution alfo varies in ftrength, and the cryftallization of the' 
fait is attended with too much difficulty to be praclifed for phar. 
maceutical purpofes. Its cryftals are long, flender and flatted, of 
a pearly white color, and of a cool fweetifh tafte, are very deli- 
quefcent, mdl at 170 , and fublime at 250 . It is decompofed by 
the acids, alkalies, and feveral of the earths, and metalline falts ; 
and when in folution, its acid is decompofed fpontaneoufly, and 
by beat. 

Different propofals have been made to get a folution of greater 
ftrength and uniformity, than that fliil retained by the Britifh 
Colleges. Mr. Lowe faturates four ounces of carbonate of potafs 
with diftilled vinegar, and evaporates the folution to 36 ounces. 
He then mixes it with two ounces of muriate of ammonia, and 
diftils the mixture in a glafs retort. Acetite of ammonia comes o- 
ver. The laft edition of the Pruffian Pharmacopoeia prepares it 
by faturating three ounces of carbonate of ammonia with a ftrong 
acetous acid (obtained by diftillation from acetite of foda, dif- 
folved in two parts of water, and decompofed by fulphuric acid) 
and diluting the folution with water, fo that it fhall weigh twen« 
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ty four ounces. One ounce, therefore, contains the alkali of a 
drachm of carbonate of ammonia. 

Acetite of ammonia, when affifted by a warm regimen, proves 
an excellent and powerful fudorific ; and as it operates without 
quickening the circulation or increafingthe heat of the body, it 
is admiffible in tebrile and inflammatory difeafes, in which the 
ufe of ftimulating fudorifics are attended with danger. Its action 
may likewife be determined to the kidneys, by walking about in 
a cool air. The common dofe is half an ounce, either by itfelf, 
or alons with other medicines adapted to the fame intention. 
° HYDRO SULPHURETUM AMMONIA. 
Edin. 
Hydro Sulphurct of Ammonia. 
Take of 

Water of ammonia, four ounces ; 

Subject it in a chemical apparatus to a ftream of the gas, which 
arifes from 

Sulphuret of iron, four ounces. 

Muriatic acid, eight ounces, previoufly diluted with two pounds 
and a half of water. 

Sulphuret of Iron is conveniently prepared for this pur- 
pofe, from 

Purified filings of iron, three parts ; 
Sublimed fulphur, one part. 
Mixed and expofed to a moderate degree of heat in a covered cru- 
cible, until they unite into a mafs. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen is capable of combining with dif- 
ferent bafes in the manner of an acid. In the prefent preparation, 
it is combined with ammonia. It is obtained by decompofing fu'- 
phuret of iron with muriatic acid. As foon as the acid, by its 
fuperior affinity, feparates the iron from the fulphur, the latter 
immediately reafts on the water, the oxygen of which forms with 
one portion of it fulphuric acid, while the hydrogen diffolves an- 
other portion, and forms fulphuretted hydrogen gas. The com- 
bination of this with ammonia is facilitated by reduction of tem- 
perature, and by making it pafs through a column of the water of 
ammonia by means of an apparatus, fuch as Woulfe's or Nooth's. 
Trommfdorff has propofed, that the fulphuretted hydrogen gas 
fhould be obtained by the decompofition of fulphuret of potafs ; 
but in this way its formation is too rapid to be eafily managed. 
Gottling fays, that the acid fhould be added gradually, and that 
the whole mud be conftantly agitated. But thefe precautions are 
rendered unneceffary, by diluting the acid in the degree directed 
by the pharmacopoeia. Mr. Cruickfhank, who firfl fuggefted the 
ufe of hydro fulphuret of ammonia in medicine, directs the ful_ 
phuret of iron to be prepared by heating a bar of iron to a whit c 
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heat in a faith's forge, and rubbing againft the end of it a roll of 
fulphur. The iron at this temperature immediately combines 
with the fulphur, and torms globules of fulphuretted iron, which 
fhould be received in a veffel filled with water. It is, however, 
more conveniently obtained in the manner directed by the Col- 
lege. Iron is capable of combining with two proportions of ful- 
phur. At a high temperature it combines with 60 per cent, and 
has a dull blackifh color- In this itate it is fit for the produc- 
tion of fulphuretted hydrogen gas. At a lower temperature it 
takes up 90 per cent, of fulphur, acquires a greenifn yellow co- 
lor, and in every refpeel refembles native pyrites. This cannot 
be decompofed by acids, and is therefore unfit for the production 
o\ gas ; but it may be reduced to the ftate ot iron fulphuretted to 
the minimum, by expofing it to a fufficiently high temperature, 
or by melting it with half its weight of iron filings. It was pro- 
bably from not attending to the different ftates of fulphuretted 
iron, that fome of the German chemifts failed in their attempts to 
procure irom it fulphuretted hydrogen gas, and had recourfe to 
fulphuret of potafs. 

Hydro fulphuret of ammonia, or more correctly Sulphuretted 
hydroguret of ammonia, a£h powerfully on the living fyftem. It 
induces vertigo, drowfinefs, naufea and vomiting, ctnd lefTens 
the aflion of the heart and arteries. It. therefore feems to be a 
dire£t fedative. According to the docirine of the chemical phy- 
fiologifls, it is a powerful difoxygenizing remedy. It has only 
been ufed in diabetes by Dr. Rollo and others, under the name 
of Hepatized Ammonia, in dofes of five or ten drops twice or 
thrice a day. 



CHAP. IV. 
EARTHS, AND EARTHY SALTS. 



MURIAS BARYTA. 
Edin. 
~* Muriate of Baryta. 
Take of 

Sulphate ot baryta, two pounds ; 
Charcoal of wood in powder, four ounces. 
Rcaft the fulphate with fire, that it may be more eafily reduced 
to a very fine powder, with which the charcoal is to be inti- 
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mately mixed. Put the mixture into a crucible, and having 
fitted it with a cover, heat it with a ftrong fire for fix hours. 
Then triturate the matter well, and throw it into fix pounds of 
water in an earthen or glafs vefTel, and mix them by agitation, 
preventing as much as poffible the a£tion of the air. 
Let the vefTel ftand in a vapor bath until the part not diffolved 
fhall fubfide, then pour off the liqour. On the undiffolved part 
pour four pounds more of boiling water, which, after agitation 
and depofition, are to be added to the former liquor. Into the 
liquor while (till warm, or, if it fhall have cooled, again heated, 
drop muriatic acid as long as it excites any effervefcence. 
Then ftrain it and evaporate it fo as to cryftallize. 
In the materia medica of the Edinburgh College, the carbonate 
of baryta is introduced, for the purpofe of forming the muriate ; 
but as that mineral is not very common, and fometimes not to be 
procured, it became neceffary todefcribe the manner of preparing 
the muriate from the fulphate. This is, however, attended with 
very confiderable difficulties, on account of the very ftrong attrac- 
tion which fubfifts between the fulphuric acid and baryta. 
The fulphate of baryta may be decompofed, 

1. By compound affinity ; by means of carbonate of potafs. 

2. By decompofing its acid ; by means of charcoal. 

Carbonate of potafs is capable of effecting this decompofition, 
either in the dry or humid way. Klaproth boils 16 ounces of. 
finely powdered fulphate of baryta with 32 ounces of purified car- 
bonate of potafs, and five pounds of water, for an hour in a tin 
kettle, conftantly agitating the mixture, and renewing the water 
as it evaporates. He then allows it to fettle, pours off the fluid, 
which is a folution of fulphate of potafs, and edulcorates the pre- 
cipitate with plenty of water. He next diffolves the carbonate 
of baryta, which it contains, in muriatic acid. The portion of 
fulphate which is not decompofed, may be treated again in the 
fame manner. 

On the other hand, Van Mons mixes equal parts of fulphate of 
baryta and carbonate of potafs with one fourth of their weight of 
charcoal all in powder, and heats the mixture to rednefs in a cru- 
cible. When it cools he wafhes out the fulphate and fulphuretof 
potafs with water, then boils the refiduum with a little potafs, and 
wafhes it again. The carbonate of baryta thus obtained, he dif- 
folves in muriatic acid. 

But by thefe methods of decompofing the fulptrateof baryta, 
we do not get rid of the metallic fubftances which it often con- 
tains, and which often render the muriate thus prepared unfit for 
medical ufe. But the metalline muriates r»ay be expelled ac- 
cording to Weftrumb, by heating the fait to rednefs as long as any 
fumes arife. The pure muriate of baryta is then to be diffolved 
C c 
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in water and cryftallized. Gottling, with the fame intention of 
getting rid of metalline fubflances, choofes fulphatc of barytar, 
perfectly colorlefs, and treats it with muriatic or nitromuriatic 
acid before be proceeds to decompofe it. 

The acid of the fulphateof baryta is decompofed at a very high 
temperature by charcoah At fuch a temperature charcoal has a 
greater affinity for oxygen than fulphur has ; it therefore decom- 
poles fulphuric acid, by depriving it of its oxygen, and flies off 
in the ftate of carbonic oxide or acid gas, while the fulphur com- 
bines with the baryta. On adding water to the fulphuret thus 
formed, new combinations take place. A portion of fulphate of 
baryta is regenerated, while hydroguretted fulphuret and fulphu- 
retted hydroguret of baryta remain in folution. This folution is 
exceedingly prone to decompofition, and mull therefore be pre- 
ferved from the a£Hon of the air as much as poffible. It alfo 
cryftallizes by cooling, and therefore fhould be kept at a boiling 
heat. On the addition of muriatic acid, there is a violent effer- 
vefcence and difengagement of fulphuretted hydrogen gas, while 
very pure muriate ol baryta remains in folution. When prepared 
in this way, it cannot be contaminated with any of the noxious 
metals, as their compounds with fulphur and hydrogen are not fo- 
Juble. On this account, therefore, it is the procefs adopted by 
the Edinburgh College. 

Muriate of baryta commonlv cryftallizes in tables. It has a dif- 
aprepable bitter tafte ; is foluble in five parts of water at 6o°, and 
in iefs boiling water. It is fcarcely foluble in alcohol ; and its fo- 
lution burns with a yellow flame. It cryftallizes by evaporation ; 
its cryftals are permanent ; and by the aftion of heat decrepitate, 
dry and melt. When cryftallized it contains 20 acid, 64 baryta, 
and 16 water ; when dried, 23.8 acid, and 76. 2 baryta. It is 
deeompdfed by the fulphates, nitrates, and fulphites ; and by the 
a r . aline phoiphates, borates and carbonates. When pure it has 
rir> . Apt • does not deiiqnefce ; does not burn with a red or pur- 
ple f\ »me vhen Biflblved i;, alcohol ; and is not precipitated by 
g<j:nc acid, pruffiate of potafs and iron, or hydro fulphuret of 
a mm -ma. 

It is commonly given in folution. 

SOLUTIO MURIATIS BARYTA. 
Edin. 
Solution of Muriate of Baryta, 
Take of 

Muriate of baryta, one part ; 

Di (filled water, three parts. Diflblve. 

The proportion of water directed here for the folution of mu* 
tiate of baryta, is confiderably lefs than what is ftated to be ne« 
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ceflary by the writers on chemiftry. It is however fufficient, 
even at the lowed ordinary temperatures, a circurnft3nce which 
ihould be attended to in making faturated folutions of faline bod* 
ics. 

Muriate of baryta is generally faid by writers on the materia 
raedica to be a Jlimulant deobftruent ; and yet Hufeland, one of 
its greatefl fupporters, fays, that it fucceeds better in cafes attend- 
ed with inflammation and irtcreafed irritability than with atony 
and torpor. When given in large dofes, it certainly produces 
naufea, vomiting, diarrhoea, vertigo and death- 
Its effecls on a morbid ftate of the body are alfo difputed. Some 
affert that it is of advantage in ho difeafe ; while others beftow 
upon it the moft unqualified praifes. By the latter» it is princi- 
pally celebrated, 

1. In all cafes of fcrofula. 

2. In obftruclions and tumors. 

3. Irt cafes of worms, 

4. In cutaneous difeafes. 

The dofe of the folution at firft, is five or ten drops twice or 
thrice aday, to be gradually and cautioufly increafed to as much 
as the patient can bear. 

The folution is alfo ufed externally as a ftimulating and gently 
efcharotic application in cutaneous difeafes, fungous ulcersj and 
fpecks upon the cornea. 

AQUA CALCIS. 
Edin. 
Lime water. 
Take of 

Frefh burnt lime, half a pound ; 

Put it into an earthen veffel, and gradually fprinkle on it four 
ounces of water, keeping the veffel fhut, while the lime grows 
hot, and falls into powder. Then pour on it twelve pounds of 
water, and' mix the lime thoroughly with the water, by agitation. 
After the lime has fubfided, repeat the agitation ; and let this be 
done, about ten times, always keeping the veffel (hut, that the 
free accefs of the air may be prevented. Laflly, let the water 
be filtered through paper, placed in a funnel, with glafs rods in- 
terpofed between them, that the water may pafs as quickly as 
poffible. It mufl be kept in very clofe bottles. 

Lond. 
Take of 

Quicklime, half a pound ; 
Boiling diflilled water, twelve pints. 
Mix and fet them afide in a covered veffel for an hour ; then pour 
off the liquor, which is to be kept in a clofe ftopt veffel. 
03- 2 
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Dub. 

Take of 

Lime recently burnt ; 

Boiling water, each one pound. 

Put the lnne into an earthen veflel, and fprinkle the water upon 
it, keeping the veflel fhut while the lime grows warm and talis 
into powder ; then pour upon it twelve pounds of water, and 
fhut the veflel, agitating it frequently for twenty-four hours ; 
laftly, filter the water through paper, placed in a covered fun- 
nel, and keep it in well clofed bottles. 

We have already had occafion to fpeak of the properties of 
lime (§ 100. and p. 171.) and fhall therefore now confine our re- 
marks to the folution of it in water, commonly called Lime water. 
In making this, we fhould firfl add only fo much water as is fuffi- 
cient to flake the lime, which reduces it to a fine powder, eafily 
diffufed through water ; for if we add more water at firfl, it forms 
a pafte with the external part of the lime, and defends the inter- 
nal from the a6lion of the water. During the whole procefs, the 
air mufl be excluded as much as poflible ; as lime has a very 
ffrong affinity for carbonic acid, and attracts it from the atmof- 
phere. The proportion of water ufed is fcarcely able to diflblve 
one tenth of the lime ; but lime is of little value ; and our object 
is to form a faturated folution quickly and eafily. Lime. is not 
more foluble in hot water than in cold; therefore it is unneceflary 
to ufe boiling water. The London College decant their folution 
from the undiflblved lime ; but in this way we are not fo fure of 
a perfectly tranfparent folution as by filtration, and if we ufe the 
precautions dire£led by the other Colleges, it may be performed 
without the lime abforbing a perceptible quantity of carbonic 
acid. The bottles in which lime water is kept, fhould be perfect- 
ly full, and well corked. 

Lime water is tranfparent and colorlefs. It has an auflere, ac- 
rid tafte, and affects vegetable colors as the alkalies do. It enters 
very readily into combination with all the acids, fulphur and phof- 
phorus ; and decompofes the alkaline carbonates, phofphates, flu- 
ates, borates, oxalates, tartrites and citrates. 

When applied to the living fibre, lime water corrugates and 
fhortens it ; it therefore pofleffes aftringent powers. It is alfo a 
powerful antacid, or at lead it combines with and neutralizes acids 
when it comes in contact with them. It alfo diffolves mucus, 
and kills internal worms. From poffeffing thefe properties, it is 
ufed in medicine^ in difeafes fuppofed to arife from laxity and 
debility of the folids, as diarrhoea, diabetes, leucorrhoea, fcrofula, 
and fcurvy ; in affections of the ftotnach accompanied with acidity 
and flatulence ; when the inteftines are loaded with mucus ; and 
in worms. Lime water is fcarcely capable of diflblving, even out 
of the body, any of the fubflances of which urinary calculi con- 
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fift ; it has therefore no pretenfions to the character of a Iithon- 
triptic. It has been alfo recommended in crufta laftea, in can- 
cer, and in chronic cutaneous difeafes. Externally it is applied 
to ill conditioned ulcers, gangrenous fores ; as a wafh in tinea cap- 
itis and pfora ; and as an injection in gonnorhcea, fiftulas and ul- 
cers of the bladder. 

When taken internally, its tafte is faid to be beft covered by 
lukewarm milk. Its defe is commonly from two to four ounces, 
frequently repeated ; but when long continued it weakens the or- 
gans of digeftion. 

CARBONAS CALC1S PR^PARATUS ; olim, Creta 
PRiEPAllATA, F.r Cancrorum Lapilli ; vulgo, Oculj 
Cancrorum PrjEparatt. 

Edin. 

Prepared Carbonate of Lime ; formerly Prepared Chalk, and Crabs 
Stones, commonly called Crabs Eyes. 

Carbonate of lime, whether the fofter variety commonly 
called Chalk, or the harder variety called Crabs Eyes and Crabs 
Stones, after having been triturated to powder in an iron mortar, 
and levigated on a porphyry ftone with a little water, is to be put 
into a large veflel, and water to be poured upon it, which after 
agitating the veffel repeatedly is to be again poured off, while 
loaded with minute powder. On allowing the water to fettle, a 
fubtile powder will fubhde, which is to be dried. 

The coarfe powder which the water could not fufpend, may be 
levigated again, and treated in the fame manner. 

QUORUNDAM, AQUA NON SOLUBILIUM, PR^PA- 
RATIO. Lond. 

The Preparation offome Sub/lances notfoluble in Water. 

Reduce thefc fubflances firft in a mortar to powder; and pourino; 
on a little water, levigate it on a hard and polilhed, but not cal- 
careous flone, that it may be made as fine as poffible. Dry this 
powder on blotting paper laid on chalk, and fet in a warm, or 
at leaf! a dry place, for fome days. 
In this manner are to be prepared, 

Amber, 

Antimony, 

Calamine, 

Chalk, 

Coral, 

Crabs claws, firft broken into fmall pieces, and wafhed w'uh. 
boiling water, 

Oyfler (hells, firft cleaned from impurities, 

Tutty, 

Verdigris. 
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CANCRORUM CHELAE PR^PARAT^l. 
Dub. 
Prepared Crabs Claxvs. 
Waft the powdered claws in water mixed with about a fixth part 
of caufiic lev, until the adhering faline and animal particles be 
entirely feparated from the earthy particles, which are to be warn- 
ed by frequently pouring upon them boiling water. With the 
addition of a little water, they are then to be ground in a ftone- 
ware mortar to powder, which is to be mixed by agitation with 
a fufficiently large quantity of water. After a fhort delay, that 
is, until the coarfer particles fubfide, the liquor is to be poured 
off. The fame procefs, by repeating the trituration, may be 
performed feveral times. Laftly, the very minute powder 
fwimming in the water poured off, is to be collected after it has 
fubfided, and dried "upon paper placed on a bibulous ftone. 

Creta Pr^parata. Prepared Chalk. 

Ostrearum TesTjE PrjEPARAT^e. Prepared Oyjler fliells. 
Ovorum Test* Priparati. Prepared Egg JJiells. • 

Thefe are all to be prepared in the fame way as crabs claws. 

The preparation of thefe fubftances merely confifts in reducing 
them to an impalpable powder ; which is effecled by trituration' 
(§ 2.38.) and levigation (§2.49.) and the finer particles are fepa- 
raied from the coarfer by elutriation (§2.43.) and afterwards from 
the water whirh fufpended. them, by fubfjdence and decantatiori 
(§ 2.41.) The Eolation of potafs is ufed by the Dublin College 
to dilfolve the animal matter contained in the different fhells ; 
which is apt to keep the carbonate of lime too long fufpended, and 
to give it a bid fmell if not quickly dried. But thefe inconven- 
iences are totally avoided by ufing chalk, which, as a medicine, is 
Hot interior 10 the coftly coral. . 

Carbon ite of lime is commonly called an Abforbent Earth. It 
certain!) is ar. antacid ; that is, it combines with and neutralizes 
mofl ^cids, while us carbonic acid is expelled in the form of gas. 
It is therefore exhibited in aff<_£lions of the ftomach, accompanied 
with acidity, efoecially when at the fame time there is a tendency 
to diarrhoea. The fear of its forming concretions in the bowels, 
is probably imaginary ; for it is not warranted either by theory or 
experience. 

Applied externally, carbonate of lime may be confidered as an 
ablo;bent in another point of view ; for its beneficial aftion on 
bin r.s and ulcers, probably arifes entirely from its imbibing the 
moifture or ichorous matter, as a fponge would do, and thus pre- 
venting it from acling on the abraded furf^ces, and excoriating the 
peighboring parts. 
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SOLUTIO MURIATIS CALCIS. 
Edin. 
Solution of Muriate of Lime. 
Take of 

Pure carbonate of lime, that is, white marble, broken into piec- 
es, nine ounces ; 
Muriatic acid, fixteen ounces j 
Water, eight ounces. 
Mix the acid with the water, and gradually add the pieces of car- 
bonate of lime. When the effervefcence has ceafed, digeft them 
for an hour ; pour ofF the liquor and evaporate it to drynefs. 
Diflulve the refiduum in its weight and a half of water ; and, 
laftly, filter the folution. 

From the difficulty of cryftallizing this fait, it is directed to 
be evaporated to drynefs, to the total expulfion of its water of 
cryftallization, as being the fureft way of obtaining a folution of 
it of uniform ftrength. 

Its cryflals are prifms of fix fmooth and equal fides, but they 
are often fo aggregated that they can only be termed acicular. Its 
tafte is pungent, bitter and difagreeable. When heated, it melts, 
fwells, and lofes its water of cryftallization, and at a very high 
temperature a fmall part of its acid. It is one of the mod deli- 
quefcent falts that we know, and is fo foluble in water, that fluid 
feems capable of diffolving twice its weight, or at leafl forms with 
it a vifcid liquid ; but as it is ftiil capable of attracting moiflure 
from the air, and of emitting caloric when farther diluted, it can 
fcarcely be confidered as a true folution. It is foluble in alcohol, 
and its folution burns with a crimfon flame. It is decompofed by 
the fulphuric, nitric, phofphoric, fluoric and boracic acids ; by 
baryta, potafs, foda and ftrontia ; by moil of the fulphates, ful- 
phites, nitrates, phofphates, fluates, borates, and the alkaline car- 
bonates. Cryftallized, it contains 31 acid, 44 lime, and 25 wa- 
ter ; dried at a red heat 42 acid, 50 lime, and 8 water. 

It was firft propofed as a medicine by Fourcroy, in fcrofuious 
and glandular difeafes, and has been lately extolled with extrava- 
gant praifes by Dr. Beddoes in the fame affcclions. A drachna 
diluted with an ounce of water he confiders as a medium dofe. 
In an overdofe it has produced qualms and ficknefs ; and three 
drachms and a halt killed a dog, the ftomach of which, upon dif- 
feffion, had its villous coat bloodfhot, and in many parts almoic 
thick and converted into a gelatinous flime. The property of this 
fait, of producing intenfe cold during its folution, might alio be 
applied to medical ufe. For this purpofe, it might be econom- 
ically prepared, by faturating with muriatic acid the refiduum oi 
the diftillaiion of ammonia or of carbonate of ammonia. 
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PHOSPHAS CALCIS. 

CORNU CERVI USTIO. 

Lond. 

Cornu Cerv.num Ustum 

Dub, 

Phofphate of Lime. Burnt Hartjhom. 

Burn pieces of hartffoorn till they become perfectly white , then 

reduce them to a very fine powder. 

The pieces of horn generally employed in this operation, are 
thofe left after diftillation. 

In the burning of hartfhorn, a ftrong fire and the free admiflion 
of air are neceffary. The potter's furnace was formerly directed 
ior the fake of convenience ; but any common furnace or ftove 
will do. If the pieces of horn be laid on fome lighted charcoal, 
jfpread on the bottom of the grate, they will be burnt to white- 
nefs, ft ill retaining their original form. 

According to the analyfis of Merat Guillot, hartfhorn was 
found to confifl of 27. gelatine, 57.5 phofphate of lime, 1 carbo- 
nate ot lime, and there was a lofs of 14. 5, probably water. Now 
as the gelatine is deftroyed by burning, and the water expelled, 
the fubftance which remains is phofphate of lime, mixed with lefs 
than two per cent, of carbonate of lime. 

From its white earthy appearance, it was formerly confid- 
ered as an ablbrbent earth. But fince it has been accurately an. 
alyzed, that idea has been laid afide, and its ufe has been fug- 
gefted as a remedy in rickets, a difeafe in which the deficiency of 
the natural depofition of phofphate of lime in the bones fccms to 
be the effential or at leaft moft ftriking fymptom. M. Bonhom- 
me, therefore, gave it to the extent ot half a fcruple, mixed with 
phofphate of foda, in feveral cafes with apparent fuccefs. What- 
ever objections may be made to his theory, the prafticc certainly 
deferves a trial. 

MAGNESIA ; dim, Magnesia Usta. 

Ed in. 

Magnefia, formerly Calcined Magnefia. 

J,et carbonate of Magnefia, put into a crucible be kept in a red 

heat for two hours, then put it up in clofe ftopt glafs veffels. 

Magnesia Usta. 
Lond. Dub. 
Calcined Magnefia. 
Take of 

White magnefia, four ounces. 
Expcfeittoa ftrong heat for two hours; and, when cold, fet it 
by. Keep it in a glafs veffel clofely ftopt. 
By this procefs the carbonate of magnefia is freed of its acid 
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and water ; and, according to the late Dr. Black's experiment, 
lofes about T 7 ^ of its weight. A bind of opaque foggy vapor is 
obferved to efcape during the calcipation, which is nothing elfe 
than a quantity of fine particles of magnefia, buoyed off along 
with a Itream of the difengaged gas. About the end of the ope- 
ration, the magnefia exhibits a kind of luminous or phofphorefcent 
property, which may be confidered as a pretty exact, criterion of 
its being deprived of its acid. 

It is to be kept in clofe veflels, becaufe it attracls, though (low- 
ly, the carbonic acid of the atraofphere. 

We have already (99) noticed its general chemical properties. 
In medicine it is ufed for the fame general purpofes as the carbo- 
nate. In certain affections of the ftomach, accompanied with much 
flatulence, magnefia is preferable, both becaufe it contains more 
magnefia in a given quantity, and, being deprived of its acid, it 
neutralizes the acid of the ftomach, without any extrication of 
gas, which is often a troublefome confequence when carbonate of 
magnefia is employed in thefe complaints. 

CARBONAS MAGNESIA; olim, Magnesia Alba. 

Edin. 
Carbonate of Magnefia, formerly Magnefia Alba. 

Take of 

Sulphate of magnefia, 

Carbonate of potafs, equal weights. 

DifTolve them Separately in double their quantity of warm water, 
and let the liquors be /trained or otherwife freed from the feces : 
then mix them, and inftantly add eight times their quantity of 
warm water. Let the liquor boil for a little on the fire, flirring 
it at the fame time ; then let it reft till the heat be fomewhat 
diminifhed ; after which ftrain it through linen ; the carbonate 
of magnefia will remain upon the cloth, and it is to be wafhed 
with pure water till it become altogether void of faline tafte. 

Magnesia Alba. 
Lond. Dub. 
White Magnejia. 
Take of 

Vitriolated magnefia, 
Prepared kali, each two pounds ; 
Diflilled water, boiling, twenty pints. 
DifTolve the vitriolated magnefia and prepared kaii feparatelv,. 
each in ten pints of water, and filter through paper ; then mix 
them. Boil the liquor a little while, and flrain it whilft hoc 
through linen, upon which will remain the white magnefia ; 
then wafh away, by repeated affufions of diftilled water, the vi- 
triolated kali. 
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The formula of the Dublin College docs not differ from that of 
London, except in directing 'hat the linen ftrainerbe ftrctched out 
fo as to fit it for collecting th* magn. lia. 

In this procefs there is a mutual decompofition of the two falls 
employed. The potafs unites iuclf to the fulphuric acid, while 
the carbonic acid combines with the magnefia. The large quan- 
tity of water ufed is neceffary foi the foluion ol the fulphate of 
pctafs formed ; and the boiling is indilpenfably requifite for the 
expulfion of a portion of the carbonic acid, which retains a part 
of the magnefia in foiution. Sulphate of potafs maybe obtained 
from the liquor which paffes dirough the filter, by evaporation. 
This is not pure, however, but mixed with undecompofed carbo- 
nate of potafs ; for ico parts oi cryflallized carbonate of potafs 
are fufficient for the decompofition of 125 parts of fulphate of 
magnefia ; and as the carbonate of potafs of commerce contains a 
larger proportion of alkali than the cryflallized carbonate, a ftill 
lefs proportion fhould be ufed. From thefe quantities about 45 
parts of carbonate of magnefia are obtained. 

The ablutions fhould be made with pure water ; for nicer pur- 
pofes diflilled water may be ufed, and foft water is in every cafe 
neceffary. Hard water for this procefs is peculiarly inadmiffible, 
as the principle of waters, giving the property called hardnefs, 
is generally owing to a fait of lime, which decompofes the car- 
bonate of magnefia, by compound affinity, giving rife to car- 
bonate of lime, while the magnefia unites itfelf to the acid of the 
calcareous fait, by which the quantity of the carbonate is not on- 
ly leffened, but is rendered impure by the admixture of carbonate 
of lime. Another fource of impurity is the filica which the fub- 
carbonate of potafs generally contains. It is moft eafily got rid 
off by expofing the alkaline foiution to the air for feveral days be- 
fore it is ufed. In proportion as it becomes faturated with car- 
bonic acid, the filica is precipitated, and may be feparated by fil- 
tration. 

The carbonate of magnefia thus prepared is a very light, white, 
opaque fubftance, without fmell or tafte, effervefcing with acids. 
It is not, however, faturated with carbonic acid. By decompo- 
fing fulphate of magnefia by an alkaline carbonate, without the 
application of heat, carbonate of magnefia is gradually depofited 
in tranfparent, brilliant hexagonal cryftals, terminated by an ob- 
lique hexagonical plane, and foluble in about 480 times its weight 
of water. The cryflallized carbonate of magnefia confifts of 50 
acid, 25 magnefia, and 25 water ; the fubcarbonateconfifls of 48 
acid, 40 magnefia, and 12 water ; and the carbonate of commerce 
of 34 acid, 45 magnefia, and 21 water. It is decompofed by all 
the acids, potafs, foda, baryta, lime and flrontia, the fulphate, 
phofphate, nitrate, and muriate of alumina, and the fuperph^fphajte 
of lime. 
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Carbonate of magnefia is principally given to correct acidity of 
the flomach, and in thefe cafes toaift as a purgative; for folutions 
of magnefia in all acids are bitter and purgative ; while thofe of 
the other earths are more or lefs auftere and aftringent. A large 
dofe of magnefia, it the flomach contain no acid to diffolve it, 
neither purges nor produces any fenfible effeft ; a moderate one, 
if an acid be lodged there, or it acid liquors be taken after it, pro- 
cures feveral ftools ; whereas the common abforbents, in the fame 
circumftances, inftead of loofening, bind the belly. When the 
carbonate of magnefia meets with an acid in the flomach, there is 
extricated a confiderable quantity of carbonic acid gas, which 
fometimes caufes uneafy diftention of the flomach, and the fymp- 
toms of flatulence. In fuch cafes therefore, magnefia is prefer- 
able to its carbonate ; but on other occafions good effecls arife 
from the attion of the gas evolved, as in naufea and vomiting. 

ALUM1NIS PURIFICATIO. 
Lond. 
purification of 41 urn. 
Take of 

Alum one pound ; 
Chalk one drachm ; 
Diftilled water one pint. 
Boil them a little, flrain, and fet the liquor afide to cryftallize. 

This procefs is fcarcely neceffary ; for the alum of commerce 
is fufficiendy pure tor every purpofe ; and we apprehend that the 
addition of the chalk is unchemical, as its only effecl will be to 
decompofe part of the alum, without contributing to the purity of 
the reft. 

SULPHAS ALUMINA EXSICCATUS ; olira, Alumen 
' Ustum. Edin, 

Dried Sulphate o/Alumine, formerly Burnt alum. 
Melt alum in an earthen or iron veffel, and keep it over the fire 
' jjntil it ceafe to boil. 

Alumen Ustum. 
Lond. 
Burnt Alum. 
Take of 

* Alum, half a pound. 
Burn it in an earthen vefTel as long as it boils. 

Dub. 
Take of 

Alum any quantity. 
Expofe it in an earthen vefTel to a ftrong fire until it ceafe to boil, 
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Mr. Chaptal found that by exficcation in red heat, alum of 
his own manufacture loft 0.67 ; Roman alum 0.50; Englifh alum 
0.47, and Levant alum only 0.40. Thefe differences arifc princi- 
pally from different proportions of water of cryftallization, but 
alfo form an excefs of alumina, which the laft contains. 

According to Kirwarf, cryftallized alum confiftsof 17 66 acid, 
12. alumina, and 70.24 water, and alum deficcated at 700° of 36. 
2,5 acid, and 63.75 bails, by which it would appear that at that 
heat it lofes not only all its water, but alfo more than half its acid. 

Dried alum is only applied externally as a gentle efcharotic to 
fungous ulcers. 



CHAP. V. 

METALLINE PREPARATIONS, 

ANTIMONT. 
SULPHURETUM ANTIMONII PRiEPARATUM ; olim, 

ANTIMONIUM PR£PARATUM, 

Edin. 

Antimonium PrtEPARATUM. 

Lond. 

Prepared Sulphuret of Antimony, formerly Prepared Antimony:. 

Sulphuret of antimony is prepared in the fame way as carbonate 
of lime (p. 415.) 

Stibium PrjEparatum. 

Dub. 

Prepared Antimony. 

Jt is reduced to powder, and the impalpable particles, which are to 

be kept for ufe, are procured in the manner directed for the 

preparation of crabs claws. 

By reducing the fulphuret of antimony to the ftate of an im- 
palpable powder, it is both rendered much more aclive than it 
would otherwife be, and it is prevented from irritating the ftom- 
ach mechanically, of which there would be fome danger from the 
fharpnefs of its fpiculas. Even in this ftate, however, it is not 
a very certain remedy. In general it operates as a very mild fu- 
dorific or cathartic ; but fometimes, if it meet with much acid in ; 
the ftomach, it becomes more aQive, producing vomiting or hy- 
percatharfis. Therefore, it feems prudent to evacuate the prime? 
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vise before it be exhibited, and to combine it with an abforbent 
earth. 

It is principally given in fcrofula, glandular obftru&ions, cuta- 
neous difeafes and rheumatifm. Its dofe is from 10 to 30 grains 
and upwards, and it is befl exhibited in the form of a powder or 
bolus. 

OXIDUM ANTIMONII CUM SULPHURE, PER NI- 

TRATEM POTASSyE; olim, Crocus Antimonii. 

Edin. 

Oxide of Antimony, with Sulphur, by Nitrate of Potafs, formerly 
Crocus of Antimony. 

Take ot 

Sulphuret of antimony, 
Nitrate of potafs, equal weights. 

After they are feparately powdered and well mixed, let them be 
inje&ed into a red hot crucible ; when the deflagration is over, 
feparate the reddifh metallic matter from the whitifh cruft ; 
powder it and edulcorate it by repeated warnings with hot wa- 
ter, till the water come off infipid. 

Crocus Antimonii. 

Lond. 

Stibium Nitro Calcinatum. 

Dub. 

Crocus of Antimony. Antimony Calcined by Nitre. 

Take of 

Antimony, powdered, 
Nitre powdered ; of each one pound ; 
Sea fait, one ounce. 
Mix, and injeftthem by degrees into a red hot crucible, and melt 
them, having augmented the heat. Pour out the melted mat- 
ter ; and, when cold, feparate it from the fcorisc. 

In this procefs, the nitric acid of the nitre is decompofed ; the 
antimony is oxidized to that degree in which it forms the orange 
oxide of Thenard, containing o. 18 oxygen ; part of the fulphur is 
acidified, and combines with the potafs ct the nitre, while the re- 
maining fulphur combines with the oxide of the antimony, and 
forms a dark brown, opaque, vitrified mafs ; fo that after the fco- 
riae and other faline matters have been removed by walhing, the 
fubftance which remains is a fulphuretted oxide of antimony.* 

With regard to the mode of preparation, Bergmann obferves, 
that by the common procefs of throwing the mixture into an ig- 
nited uncovered crucible, there is fometimes a lofs of nearly one 

* According to Prouft, it confifts of three parts of oxide of antimony, and on; 
»f fulphuret of antimony. 
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half, and therefore advifes the mixture to beputintoa cold cruci- 
ble, which is to be covered and heated till the matter melts, by 
which means there is very little lofs. 

What is kept in the (hops, is almoft uriiverfally prepared with 
lefs nitre than is here ordered. The confequence is, that too much 
fulphur remains not acidified, the antimony is fcarcely oxidized, 
and the preparation is unfit for the ufes to which it ought to be 
applied. When nitre has. been thus culpably economized, the 
crocus has a fteel gray, inftead of a liver brown color. The ad- 
dition of common fait, directed by the Dublin and London Col- 
leges, is improper, as it is decdrhpofed, and a portion of muriate 
ot antimony is formed. 

The fulphuretted oxide of antimony is a very uncertain prepa- 
ration, often operating with very great violence. Its internal ufe 
is therefore almoft profcribed, or at lead confined to maniacal 
cafes, and veterinary practice. It is however ufeful in pharmacy, 
ds the bafls of other preparations. 

OXIDUM ANTIMON1I, CUM SULPHURE, VITRIFI- 
CATUM ; olim, Vitrum Antimonii. 
Edin. 
Vitrified Oxide of Antimony with fulphur, formerly Glajs of An- 
timony, 
Strew Sulphuret of antimony beat into a coarfe powder like 
fand, upon a (hallow unglazed earthen veffel, and apply a gentle 
heat underneath, that the antimony may be heated (lowly ; keep- 
ing it at the fame time continually flirring, to prevent it from run- 
ning into lumps. White vapors of fulphufeous fmell will arife 
from it. When they ceafe with the degree of heat firft applied, 
increafe the fire a little, fo that vapours may again arife ; go on 
in this fame manner, till the powder, when brought to a red heat, 
exhales no more vapors. Melt this powder in a crucible with an 
intenfe heat, till it aflumes the appearance of melted glafs ; then 
pour it out on a heated brafs plate. 

ANTIMON1UM Vi TR I F I C AT U M. 

Lond. 
Vitrified Antimony, 

Take of 

Powdered antimony, four ounces. 

Calcine it in a broad earthen vefl'el with fire gradually raifed, flir- 
ring it with an iron rod until it no longer emit fmoke. Put 
this powder into a crucible, fo as to fill two thirds of it. A 
cover being fitted on, make a fire under it, at firft moderate, af- 
terwards (Ironger, until the matter be melted. Pour out the 
melted <r]afs, 
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By this procefs, the fulphuret of antimony is deprived of the 
greateft part ot its fulphur, while the antimony is at the fame 
time oxidized, fo as to form the dark brown oxide of Thenard, 
containing 0.16 of oxygen. But as this preparation is not eafily 
made in the manner here directed, unlefs in a furnace conftrufted 
on purpofe, apothecaries may advantageoufly adopt the fynthe- 
tical method of Bergmann, which confifts in melting in a crucible, 
with one twelfth or eighth of its weight of fulphur, antimony ox- 
idized to a maximum, by deflagrating it with more than twice 
its weight of nitre. At the temperature neceflary for melting it, 
the oxide of antimony lofes great part of its oxygen, and combines 
with the fulphur.* 

In whichever way prepared, the glafs of antimony is tranfpa- 
rent, and has a fine hyacinthine color. On diffolving it in mu- 
riatic acid, it gives out fulphuretted hydrogen gas, which (hows 
that it is a hydroguretted fulphuret of antimony. Its operation 
is fo uncertain, that it is only ufed in making other preparations. 

OX1DUM ANTIMONII V1TRIFICATUM, CUM CERA; 

olim, Vitrum Antimonii Ceratum. 

Edin. 
Vitrified oxide of Antimony with Wax ; formerly Cerated Glafs of 

Antimony, 
Take of 

Yellow wax one part , 

Glafs of antimony eight parts ; 
Melt the wax in an iron veflel, and throw into it the powdered 

glafs ; roafl the mixture over a gentle fireior a quarter of an 

hour, continually flirring it ; then pour it out, and when cold 

grind it into powder. 

The glafs melts in the wax with a very gentle heat ; after it 
has been about twenty minutes on the fire, it begins to change its 
color, and in ten more comes near to that of Scottifh fnuff; 
which is a mark of its being fufficiently prepared ; the mixture 
lofes about one ninth of its weight in the procefs. 

This medicine was for fome time much efleemed in dyfente- 
ries. Thedofe is from two or three grains to twenty, according 
to the age and ftrength of the patient. In its operation it makes 
fome perfons fick, and vomit, it purges almoft every one ; — 
though it has fometimes effected a cure without occafioning any 
evacuation or fickncfs. It is now, however, much iefs ufed than 
formerly. 

* Since the above was written, it appears from Mr. Prouft's experiments, that glafs 
of nntimony confifts of about 8 parts of oxide of antimony at the minimum, and on^ 
of fulphuret of antimony. 
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SULPHUR STIBIATUMFUSCUM.olim, Kermes Mine- 
ralis. , Dub. 

Brdzvn Antimoniated Sulphur ; formerly Kermes Mineral. 

Take of 

Prepared antimony, 

Mild vegetable alkali, each one ounce. 

Melt them together in a crucible, and when cold reduce the fub- 
ftance to powder. Put this into a matrafs with five pounds of 
pure water, and boil for an hour. Then remove the vefTel 
from the fire ; let it (land at reft for a little time, and as foon 
as the liquor becomes clear, pour it cautioufly from the fedi- 
ment. When the liquor grows cool, the brown antimoniated 
fulphur will feparate, which is to be dried on paper. 

According to Thenard, the brown precipitate confifls of 
72.760 brown oxide of antimony. 
20.298 fulphuretted hydrogen. 

4.156 fulphur. 

2.786 water and lofs. 
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He confiders kermes mineral, therefore, as a fulphuretted hy- 
droguret of antimony, efpecially as it differs from that which is 
prepared by the direct: combination of its conftituents, only in 
containing a fmall quantity of fuperabundant fulphur. 

When the fulphuret of antimony and carbonate of potafs are 
melted together, the carbonic acid is expelled with effervefcence, 
and a fulphuret of antimony and potafs is formed. On boiling 
this in water, water is decompofed, the antimony is oxidized, and 
the hydrogen combines with the fulphur. The fulphuretted hy- 
drogen thus formed, combines partly with the potafs, and partly 
with the oxide of antimony. Now, the fulphuretted hydroguret 
of brown oxide of antimony, (kermes mineral) is foluble in a fo- 
lution of fulphuretted hydroguret of potafs, at 2 12°, but not at 
ordinary temperatures. Therefore, on cooling, it feparates and 
falls to the bottom. 

Such is the prefent theory of the formation of kermes mine- 
ral. With regard to the practice, the directions of the Dublin 
College differ confiderably, efpecially in the proportions of the 
fubftances employed, from the heft pharmaceutical writers on the 
Continent. Lemery melted fixteen parts of fulphuret of antimo- 
ny, and one of fulphur, with eight parts of carbonate of potafs. 
The laft edition of the Pruflian Pharmacopoeia directs two parts of 
fulphuret of antimony, and one of exficcated carbonate of foda, to 
be melted, and afterwards boiled fifteen minutes in fix or eight 
parts of water, which on cooling depofites a confiderable quantity 
of kermes. The fluid from which the kermes has been depofi- 
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ted may be apin boiled in the refiduum of the flrft decoction, 
and it will diffolve a frefh portion of kermes, and this procefs 
may be repeated as long as there remains any to diffolve. After 
this, the refiduum when melted confi Its almoft folely of anti- 
mony. It therefore appears, that the alkali renders almoft all the 
fulphur foluble,and only difpofes theoxidizement of as much an- 
timony as is capable of combining with the fulphuretted hydro- 
gen. We fee no reafon why the whole of the antimony lhould 
not be converted into kermes by employing a proper addition of 
fulphur and alkali. 

Kermes is alfo made in the humid way. fourcrby boils iri 
twenty parts of water, fix parts ot pure potafs of commerce, and 
into the boiling folution throve <ibout the twentieth part of the 
tyeight of the alkali, or 0.4 ot a part of powdered fuphutet of an- 
timony, and continues the boiling lor feven or eight minutes, then 
filters and allows the kei mes to precipitate by cooling. Hermb- 
ftadt ufes very different proportions; for he boils twelve pans 
of fulphuret of antrnony, and three of fait of tartar, in ninety, 
fix parts of water, down to fixtyfour, and then filters, &c. Gr'en 
employs four parts of fulphuret ot antimony, fixteen of carbonate 
of potafs, and fixtyfour of water, and boils tor feveral hours. 

This preparation of antimony is lefs ufed in Britain tiian on the 
Continent. It is an active fubflance, and apt to excite vomit- 
ing. To adults, the dofe is a grain, or a grain and a half. 

SULPHURETUM ANTiMONII PR/ECIPITATt/M. 

Edin. 
Precipitated Sulphuret of Antimony. 

Take of ' 

Water of potafs, four pounds ; 

Water, three pounds ; 

Prepared fulphuret of antimony, two pounds j 

Boil them in a covered iron pot. over a- flow fire for three hours 
adding more water, if neCeffary, and frequently ftirring the 
mixture with an iron fpatula ; flrain the liquor while warm 
through a double cloth, and add to it when fihered as much di- 
luted fulphuric acid as is neceffary to precipitate the fulphuret, 
which mull be well wafhed with Warm water. 

Sulphur Antimonii Pr^cipii atum. 
Lond. 
Precipitated Sulphur of Antimony. 
Sulphur Stibiaium Rufum. 
Dub. 
Orange Antimoniated Sulphur. 
The directions of thefe Colleges only differ from thofe of the 
Edinburgh College in the nomenclature. 
D n 
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This is alfo, according to the analyfis of Thenard, a fulphuret- 
tcd hydroguret of antimony, which confifls of 

68 3 orange oxide of antimony. 
17.877 fulphuretted hydrogen. 
12. fulphur. 

98.177 

Thenard confiders the fulphur as only mechanically and acci- 
dentally mixed ; and that the effential difference between this 
preparation and kermes mineral confifts in the degree of oxidize- 
ment of the antimony. 

The precipitated fulphuret of antimony, like the kermes, may 
be prepared either in the dry or in the moift way. The latter is 
the mode adopted by the Britifh Colleges, and alfo feems to bethe 
moft univerfally employed on the Continent. Gbttling boils two 
parts of fulphuret of antimony, and three of fulphur, in a fufficient 
quantity of a recent folution of potafs, filters the folution, and pre- 
cipitates with fulphuric acid, diluted with twelve times its weight 
of water. Wiegleb treats in the fame manner two part's of ful- 
phuret of antimony with one of fulphur. But to his proportions 
it has been objecled, that the produft refembles kermes more than 
fulphur auratum. If this objection be juft, it muft apply in a ftill 
ftronger degree to the formula of the Britifh Colleges, in which 
no fulphur is added. 

In the dry way, two parts of fulphuret of antimony and three 
of fulphur may be melted with five of pure carbonate of potafs 
in a covered crucible, as quickly as poflible, poured into an iron 
mortar, reduced to powder, and diffolved by boiling the powder 
in water. The folution is to be filtered warm, diluted with a fuf- 
ficient quantity of water, and precipitated with dilute fulphuric 
acid. By fome, the folution is allowed to remain at reft for 
twentyfour hours before it be filtered, and fome precipitate with 
nitrous acid. 

The proceffes for making the golden fulphuret of antimony, de- 
pend on the property which the hydroguretted fulphuret of potafs 
poffeffes, of diffolving, and retaining diffolved, even at ordinary 
temperatures, a portion of orange oxide of antimony ; and as the 
attraction by which potafs exifts in this compound is weaker than 
its affinity for acids, on the addition of any acid, the potafs unites 
with the acid ; a portion of fulphuretted hydrogen gas efcapes ; and 
the oxideof antimony, combined with the reft of thefulphur andhy* 
drogen, are precipitated in the form of a light orange powder. When 
the acid is added gradually, the proportion of oxide of antimony al- 
ways decreafes, while that of the fulphur increafes in each fuccef- 
live portion of precipitate. Hence in the old manner of prepar- 
ing this fubftance from the fcorise, formed in reducing antimony 
from its fulphuret, and which contained but little fulphur, the 
two firft portions of precipitate, being dark colored, were rejected, 
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and only the producT of the third precipitation retained for ufe. 
The want of economy in this procefs is fufficiently obvious, as 
well as the very great improvement in modern times, of adding a 
fufficient quantity of fulphur, and precipitating the whole at 
once. 

Notwithftanding the great celebrity of Thenard as a chemiff, 
and his having paid particular attention to the combinations of 
antimony, we may be allowed to doubt the accuracy of his opin- 
ion refpecting the eflential difference between kermes mineral 
and the golden fulphuret of antimony, until he publifhes the ex- 
periments on which it is founded. It appears to us, that it will 
be extremely difficult, if not impoffible.to prove in fuch fubftances 
a difference ®f only 2 per cent, of oxidizement. If he fhould fail 
in his attempt to prove it, the only apparent difference between 
thefe bodies will be in the proportion of fulphur they contain. 
For it is agreeable to analogy to fuppofe, that the fulphuretted 
hydroguret of antimony is more foluble in a folution of hydro- 
guretted fulphuret of potafs at2i2°, than at 6o°. Therefore, as 
a boiling folution cools, that portion of the fulphuretted hydro- 
guret of antimony, which it is unable to retain in folution at a re- 
duced temperature, feparates and forms the red precipitate, known 
by the name of Kermes Mineral; but the portion which remains in 
folution, can only be obtained by decompofing the hydroguretted 
fulphuret of potafs itfelf, by means of an acid ; and therefore the 
precipitate forming the fulphur auratum antimonii, is a mixture 
or compound of hydroguretted fulphuret of antimony and fulphur, 
which gives it a brighter and paler color.* 

* Since the above obfervations were written, we have feen a paper upon antimony by 
Prouft,|publifhed in|the Journal de Phyfique, vol. 5 5. and in which we were agreeably 
flattered to find, that many of our conjectures refpecting the nature of the antimonial 
preparations were confirmed by the experiments of that excellent chemift. We can 
only infert fome of his general conclufions at prefent. 

We have two oxides of antimony ; the one containing 23, and the other 30 per cent. 
of oxygen. The firft is very fufible, opaque, and cryftalline. It is the bafis of the 
common faline preparations of this metal, fuch as the muriates and tartrit.es. 

The fecond does not readily enter into the fame combinations, and follows the fame 
law with feveral other metals, at the maximum of oxidizement. 

Antimony, at its minimum of oxidizement, cannot go beyond that degree, without 
attaining its maximum, nor be reduced below it, without being reduced to its metallic 
ftate. 

The oxides, both at the minimum and maximum, are incapable of forming any u- 
nion with fulphur. The former 13 capable of diffolving the iulphuret of antimony ; 
and acquires by that union, thole vitreous and hepatic properties, which belong tothofe 
compounds hitherto confidered as fulphuretted oxides of antimony. The latter feems 
ailo capable of forming the fame combinations, but only by lofing its excefs of oxygen 
above the minimum. 

The oxide at the minimum can unite with fulphuretted hydrogen, and forms twa 
compounds, kermes, and fulphur auratum. The former is well known, the latter \zvr 
little, for we do not rightly underfland in what it differs from the former. 

The oxide at the maximum, is incapable of entering into this combination 

£T 2 
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In itsacYion on the body, the orange fulphuret of antimony co- 
incides with the kermes mineral; but on account of the larger 
proportion of fulphur, it muft be given in fomewhat larger doles. 

MURIAS ANTIMONII. 
Edin. 
Muriate of Antimony 
Take of 

Oxide of antimony with fulphur, by nitrate of potafs, 
Sulphuric acid, each one pound ; 
Dried muriate of foda, two pounds. 
Pour the fulphuric acid into a retort, gradually adding the muri- 
ate of foda and oxide of antimony previoufly mixed. Then per- 
form the dillillation in a fand bath. Expofe the diftilled mat- 
* ter for feveral days to the air, that it may deliquefce, and then 
pour the liquid part from the feces. 

A NTIMONIUM MURIATUM. 

Lond. 

Muriatcd Antimony. 

Stibium Muriatum Causticum. 

Dub. 

Cauflic Muriattd Antimony. 

The procefles of thefe Colleges are eflentially the fame with that 

of the Edinburgh College. 

The antimony in this preparation, according to Thenard, is in 
the fifth degree of oxidizement, and contains 0.20 of oxygen. It 
is the fame with the oxide obtained from antimony by fublima- 
tion. The muriate of antimony may be formed by diffolving the 
fublimed oxide direclly in muriatic acid, or by leaving antimony 
long immerfed in it. In the latter cafe it becomes flowly oxidiz- 
ed by decompofing the water, and is then diflblved. Some dif- 
ferences have been faid to exift between the muriates different- 
ly prepared, but they are not afcertained. Muriate of antimony 
was formerly prepared by diflilling fulphuret of antimony with 
muriate of quickfilver. Muriate of antimony paflTes over into 
the receiver, and black fulphuret of quickfilver remains in the 
retort. But this mode of preparation is both expenfive and dan- 
gerous. In the procefs directed by the Colleges, the fulphuric acid 
decompofes the muriate of foda, and the muriatic acid, difengaged 
diflolves and carries over with it the oxide of antimony. It is at 
firft obtained in the ftate of a thick fubftance, which from its ap- 
pearance got the name of Butter of Antimony ; but by expofing it 
for fome days to the action of the air, it attracts humidity until it 
become faturated with it. We have already obferved, that the 
oxide of antimony made ufe of in this preparation, is feldom fuffi- 
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ciently oxidized or deprived of its fulphur ; and when this is the 
cafe, there is confiderable danger of the veffel burfting, from the 
great quantity ot fulphureous vapours difengaged, andtheprodu£l 
is rendered Iqfs pure from the admixture of fulphur. But thefe 
inconveniences are prevented, according to Gottling. by ufingthe 
glafs of antimony. He introduces into a retort a mixture of four 
ounces of glafs of antimony in powder with fix teen of muriate of 
loda, and then pours into it twelve ounces of fulphuric acid, dilut- 
ed with eight of water. He lutes on a receiver with gypfum, and 
diftils to drynefs in a fand bath, with a heat gradually increafed. 
By this procefs,he fays, about twenty ounces of very ftrong fum- 
ing muriate of antimony are obtained. The refiduum in the 
retort is fulphate of foda, but unfit for internal ufe, on account of 
its being mixed with fome antimony. 

Muriate of antimony may be ufed as an efcharotic, but it is 
principally employed in the formation of the next article. 

CALX STIBII PR^CIPITATA. 
Bub. 
Precipitated Calx of Antimony. 
Take of 
Mild vegetable alkali, 

Cauftic muriated antimony, each eight ounces ; 
Water, forty pounds. 
Diffolve the vegetable alkali in the water, and to the filtered li- 
quor add the cauftic muriated antimony. Dry the calx which 
fubfides, after wafhing away the faline matters. 

This procefs is intended to feparate the oxide contained in the 
muriate of antimony, by means of thefuperior affinity which po- 
tafs poffeffes tor muriatic acid. It is abfolutely neceffary that the 
muriate of antimony be poured into the alkaline folution, and 
not the folution into the muriate ; for the muriate is partially de- 
compofed by water alone, which combines with part of the acid ; 
and the fait, brought to the ftate of an infoluble fubmuriate, is 
precipitated. Therefore, if we pour the alkaline folution into the 
muriate of antimony, the muriateacls firft upon the alkali, and im- 
mediately afterwards upon the water of each portion of the folu- 
tion ; and therefore we obtain a mixed precipitate of oxide ot an- 
timony and fubmuriate of antimony. But it we pour the mu- 
riate into the alkaline folution, the whole acid of each portion of 
the muriate immediately finds a fufficient quantity of alkali to fa- 
turate it, and the whole, or at leaft a much larger proportion of 
the antimony, is precipitated in the ftate of oxide. 

The oxide thus obtained, according to Thenard, contains 80 ot 
antimony, and 20 of oxygen, and is the fifth oxide of antimony. 
It is only ufed in making other preparations. 
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OXIDUM ANT1MONII cum PHOSPHATE CALCIS ; 
dim, Pulvis Antimonialis. 

Edin. 

Oxide of Antimony with Phofphate of Lime, formerly Antimonial 
Powder. 

Take of 

Sulphuret ol antimony, in coarfe powder, 
Shavings of hartfhom, equal weights. 

Mix, and put them into a wide red hot iron pot, and ftir the mix- 
ture constantly, until it be burnt into a matter of a gray color, 
which is then to be removed from the fire, ground into powder, 
and put into a coated crucible. Lute to this crucible another 
inverted over it, and perforated in the bottom with a fmali 
hole, and apply the fire, which is to be raifed gradually, to a 

white heat, and kept in that increafed flate for two hours. 

Laftly, grind the matter, when cold, into a very fine powder. 

Pulvis Antimonialis. Lond. Pulvis Stibiatus. Bub. 

Antimonial Powder. 
The direaions of thefe Colleges are exaaiy the fame with thofe 

already given. 

This is fuppofed to be nearly the fame with the celebrated 
noflrum of Dr. James, the composition of which was afcertained 
by Dr. Pearfon of London, and to him we arealfo indebted for! 
the above formula. 

By burning fulphuret of antimony and fhavings of hartfhorn in 
a white heat, the fulphur is entirely expelled, and the antimony 
is oxidized, while the gelatine of the hartfiiorn is deftroyed, and 
nothing is left but phofphate of lime, combined with a little limei 
Therefore, the raafs which refults is a mixture of oxide of anti- 
mony and phofphate of lime, which correfponds, at leaft as to the 
nature of the ingredients, with James's powder.which by Dr.Pear- 
fon's analyfis, was found to confift of 43 phofphate of lime, and 
57 oxide of antimony. Another excellent chemift, Mr. Chenevix, 
has lately propofed a method of forming the fame combination in 
the humid way, with the view of obtaining a preparation always 
fimilar in its compofition and properties. He was led to this pro- 
pofal by confidering the uncertainty of the application, and the 
precarious nature of the agency of fire, by which means a variable 
portion of the ©xide of antimony may be volatilized, and that 
which remains may be oxidized in various degrees. 

Mr. Chenevix therefore propofes to prepare a fubftitute for 
James's powder, by difTolving together equal weights of fubmu- 
riate of antimony, and of phofphate of lime, in the fmalleft poffi- 
ble quantity of muriatic acid, and then pouring this folution grad- 
ually into water fufficiently alkalized with ammonia. For therea- 
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fon mentioned in the preceding article, it is ahfolutely neceffary 
that the muriatic folution be poured into the alkaline liquor. By 
an oppofite mode of procedure, the precipitate would contain more 
antimony at firft, and towards the end the phofphate of lime would 
be predominant, and the antimony would be partly in the ftate of 
a fubmuriate. The phofphate of lime is moll conveniently ob- 
tained pure by diffolving calcined bone in muriatic acid, and by 
precipitating it by ammonia. If the ammonia be quite free from 
carbonic acid, nomwriate of lime is decompofed. Mr. Chenevix 
alfo found, that his precipitate is entirely foluble in every acid 
which can diffolve either phofphate of lime or oxide of antimony 
feparately, and that about 0.28 of James's powder, and at an aver- 
age 0.44 of the pulvis antimonialis of the London Pharmacopceia, 
refill the a£tion of every acid. 

The oxide of antimony with phofphate of lime, howfoever pre- 
pared, is one of the beft antimonials we poflefs. It is given as a 
diaphoretic in febrile difeafes, in dofes of from three to eight 
grains, repeated every third or fourth hour. In larger quantities, 
it operates as a purgative or emetic. From its being infoluble in 
water, it nauft be given either in the form of a powder, or made 
into a pill or bolus. 

TARTRIS ANTIMONII ; olim, Tartarus Emeticus, 

Edin, 
Tar trite of Antimony, formerly Tartar Emetic. 

AWTIMONIUM TARTARISATUM. 

Lond. 
Tartarized Antimony. 
Take of 

Oxide of antimony with fulphur, by nitrate of potafs, three 

parts ; 
Supertartrite of potafs, four parts ; 
Diftilled water, thirtytwo parts. 
Boil in a glafs veffel for a quarter of an hour, ftraia through pa- 
per, and fet afide the {trained liquor to cryftallize. 

Tartarum Stibiatum. 
Dub. 
Antimoniated Tartar. 
Take of 

The precipitated calx of antimony, two ounces ; 
Cryftals of tartar in very minute powder, four ounces ; 
Diftilled water, five pounds. 
Boil until the powders be diffolved, and ftrain the liquor when cold 
through paper ; then having thrown away the fait which re- 
mains upon the paper, cryftallize by evaporation and flow re- 
frigeration. The cryftals fhould have a regular figure. 
P~4 
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The tartarous acid is capable of combining, in many ex am p Irs, 
with two bafes at the fame time, fo.ming with them triple cryf- 
tallizable falts. In the pre fen t inftance, it us combined wuh oxide 
Of antimony and potafs ; and as the poiafs is eiicnnal to its con- ■ 
ftitution, and the real tartrite of antimony is a different ialt, its, 
name Paould certainly have been Tartute of Antimony and Pot- 
afs. 

In the preparation of this fait, the different combinations of 
oxide of antimony have been employed. Any of them will af- 
ford a very pure fait, provided the antimony is in that itate of 
oxidizement in which it contains about 0.20 of ox\gen. The 
crocus, precipitated oxide, fubmunate, and gials, are all occafion- 
ally employed. The London and Edinburgh Colleges ufe the 
crocus. To this the principal objection is, thai it is never found 
in the fh ^ps in a ftate fit for this purpofe. The Dublin College 
ufe the precipitated oxide, which an fivers extremely well, but is 
too expenfive to be generally adopted. The fubmuriate, which 
is more eafily prepared, is jufl as good ; for the muriatic acid is 
completely feparated by part of the potafs, and remains in the 
mother water. The glafs is perhaps "the lead objectionable oi 
any, and is recommended by Gottling. It always, however, con- 
tains about o.t of filica. The quantity of water employed mull 
be fufficient to difTolve the tartar emetic formed. The time dur- 
ing which the ebullition is to be continued, is ftated differently by 
different pharmaceutifls. No harm can arife from continuing it 
longer than is abfolutely neceffdry ; but it is certainly a wafte of 
time and fuel to protratl it for hours. But the circumftance 
which renders the tartar emetic moft variable in its effects, is the 
mode ot cryftallization. Some evaporate it to drynefs; others to 
a pellicle, and fet itafideto crv flallize ; and others again cryflal-' 
lize by flow evaporation. On account of the f\lica which is 
combined with the oxide of antimony, and which being held in 
folution by the potafs, impedes the cryftallization, and vanes the 
nature of the product, V.auquelin recommends the folution to be 
firft evaporated to drynefs, ; and that the faline mafs obtained 
fhould be rediffolved in boiling water, and then cryltalhzed : For, 
towards the end of the firft evaporation, the filica feparates, and 
becomes totally infoluble.' In this way, he fays, that we obtain 
both a purer fait, and in larger quantity. Thenard has alfofhe«vn, 
that tartar emetic often contains tartrhe of lime, which cryftal- 
lizes in "fjlky needles, arranged around a common centre; he 
therefore advifes us not to evaporate farther the mother water, 
efpecially ot the firft cryftallization ; and to cryftallize the tar- 
trite of potafs and antimony at leaft twice. Wehavealfoobfervedit. 
A faturated boiling folution of tartar emetic was fuffered to cryf- 
tallize in a modi-rate temperature; the mother water was then 
poured off, and accidentally expofed to a confiderably lower tern- 
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perature ; a new crystallization of ftars of fine filky needles im- 
mediately took place. It we employ an excefs of fupertartrite 
of potafs, part of it will remain undecompofed, and will cry ital- 
lize before or along with the tartar emetic. This fource of im- 
purity is eafily avoided by ufing an excefs of the antimonial ox- 
ide, which remaining undilTolvrd, occafions no error, and pre- 
vents the neceflity of throwing away, as t he Dublin College di- 
rect, the cry ftals which form on the filtering paper, if the folia- 
tion be faturated, 

Tartrite of antimony and potafs, or tartar emetic, cry ftallizes 
in triangular pyramids, or in o&ohedrons, more elongated than 
thofe of alum. It has a ftvptic metallic talle. It is foluble in 
three times its weight of water at 212 , and in fifteen at 6o°. — 
As this ftuternent of its folubility is very different from that of 
moft writers, from Bergmann to Fourcroy, who fay that it re- 
quires 80 parts o\ water at 6o°, aid fomewhat lefs than 40 of soil- 
ing watre, it is necefTary to mention, that it was afcertained by 
careful experiment with the rnofl beiutiful cryflals of tartar emet- 
ic we ever faw, more than half an inch in length, and perfectly 
free from the admixture of any foreign fait. The cryftals tfflo- 
refce flowly and (lightly in the air. The property of deliquefc- 
ingafcribed to them by Gottling, muft have arifen from the pre- 
fence of other falls, which is more probable, as he does not pre- 
pare his tartar emetic by cryfiallization, but by evaporating the 
folution to drynefs. The folution of tartar emetic (lightly reddens 
tincture of turnfol. It is decompofed by acids, alkalks, alkaline 
carbonates, fulphuretfed hydrogen and its compounds vegetable 
juices, decociions and infufions. and many of the metals. Ac- 
cording to Thenard, it confifts of tartrite of antimony £4, tartrite 
.of potafs 34, water 8, and lofs 4 j or oxide of antimony 38, tar- 
tarous acid 24, potafs 16, water and lofs 12 ; and by eftnnation 
from theanalyfis of tartrite of potafs, and fupertartrite of potafs, 
by the fame chemift it appears, that to faturate 38 parts of oxide 
of antimony, 704 of fupertartrite of potafs are necefTary ; the 
whole of the fuperfluous acid being 16, combines with the oxide, 
while 34 of the tartrite of potafs combine with the tartrite of an- 
timony thus formed, and 20.4 of tartrite of potafs remain in folu- 
tion in the mother water. 

We have been thus particular in our account of the prepara- 
tion and chemical properties of tartar emetic, becaufe it is not 
onlv of all the preparations of antimony the moll certain in its 
operation, butisalmoft indifpenfable for the fuccefsful practice 
of medicine. 

In dofes of from one to three grains it operates as an emetic, 
and fometirres as a cathartic. In fmaller dofes, it excites naufea, 
and proves a powerful diaphoretic and expectorant. As an emet- 
ic it is chiefly given in the beginning of fevers and febrile dif- 
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eafes, in chlncough, and, in general, whenever we wifh to evacu- 
ate the ftomach quickly. When great debility is prefent, and in 
the advanced Rages of typhoid fever, its ufe is improper, and even 
fometimes fatal. As a diaphoretic it is given in fmall dofes of 
from an eighth to a quarter of a grain ; and as an expeclorant in 
dofes flill fmaller. 

The only proper form for exhibiting it is in folution ; and as 
the intenfuy of its aclion on the body is liable to variation, from 
differences in its own ftrength, and in the conftitution of the pa- 
tient, it mould almoft always be given in divided dofes, at fhort 
intervals, if we wifh to excite vomiting ; and at longer intervals, 
if we only wiih it to a£l on the fkin or lungs. 

V1NUM TARTRITIS ANTIMONII ; olim, Vinum An- 

TIMONIALE. Edtn. 

Wine of Tartrite of Antimony, formerly Antimonial Wine. 
Take of 

Tartrite of antimony, twentyfour grains ; 

Spanifh white wine, one pound. 
Mix them fo that the tartrite ot antimony may be diffolved. 

Vinum Tartari Stibiati. 
Dub. 
Wine oj Antimoniated Tartar. 
Take of 

Antimoniated tartar, ten grains ; 
Diftilled water, boiling hot, half an ounce ; 
Spanifh white wine, two ounces. 
Diffol ve the antimoniated tartar in the water, and then add the wine. 

Vinum Antimonii Tartarisati. 
Lond. 
Wine oj Tartariztd Antimony. 
Take of 

Tartarized antimony, two fcruples ; 
Boiling diftilled water, two ounces ; 
Spanifh white wine, eight ounces. 
Diffolve the tartarized antimony in the boiling diftilled water, 
and add the wine. 

Vinum Antimonii. 
Lond. 
Wine oj Antimony. 
Take of 

Vitrified antimony, in powder, one ounce ; 
Spanifh white wine, a pint and a half. 
Digeft them for twelve days, agitating them frequently, and ftrain 
through paper. 
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All thefe are folutions of tartrite of antimony and potafs in 
wine ; for, in the tail inllance, a portion of the giafs of antimony 
is difTolved by the fupertartrite of potafs contained in the wine ; 
and as the quantity of this is variable, fo alfo the quantity ot 
oxide of antimony difTolved, varies ; and therefore the prepara- 
tion ought to be entirely reje&ed, fince its ftrength can never be 
known. It is alfo to be regretted, that the ftrength of the folu- 
tions of tartar emetic in wine, as prefcribed by the different Col- 
leges, is not uniform. According to the Edinburgh College, one 
ounce of the folution contains two grains of tartar emetic, while 
the fame quantity, according to the other Colleges, contains four 
grains. 

In its employment and effects, the vinous folution ot tartar e- 
metic does not differ from one made with water. 

ANTIMONIUM CALC1NATUM. 

Load. 
Calcined Antimony. 
Take of 

Antimony, powdered, eight ounces ; 
Nitre, powdered, two pounds. 
Mix them, and project the mixture by degrees into a red hot cru- 
cible. Burn the white matter about half an hour ; and, when 
cold, powder it ; after which warn it with diftiiled water. 
On touching the ignited crucible, this mixture deflagrates with 
a lively white flame ; the antimony is oxidized to the maximum, 
the fulphur is acidified, and the nitre is decompofed and reduced 
to its bafe. The product of this deflagration is a lemon colored, 
fcorified mafs, which, after being warned with water, leaves the 
greater part of thp oxide of antimony united to about a fifth 
of its weight of potafs ; while the remainder of the oxide, com- 
bined with a much larger proportion of potafs, is difTolved in the 
water, along with the fulphate of potafs tormed, and a fmall quan- 
tity of nitre which has efcaped decompofition. The oxide of an- 
timony obtained by this procefs contains about 032 oxygen, is 
fcarcely acted upon by acids, and is capable of forming with 
the alkalies, cryflallizable compounds, enjoying a determinate 
degree of folubility. It may therefore be confidered as nearly 
approaching to the ftate of an acid ; and therefore the infoluble 
refiduum ot this procefs might be named Super antimonite of pot- 
afs, and the difTolved portion from its different proportions Anti- 
monite of potafs. 

This is a preparation of no very great activity. It formerly 
bore the name of Diaphoretic antimony, from its fuppofed effect ; 
but even that was doubted ; and fince the introduction of James's 
powder into general ufe, it has not been much employed. It may 
be given in dofes from five grains to half a drachm. 
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NITRAS ARGENTI ; olim, Causticum Lunare. Edin, 
Argentum Nitratum. Dub. 
Nitrate oj Silver. Nitrated Silver, formerly Lunar Cauflic. 

Take of 

Purefl fiiver, flatted into plates, and cut in pieces, four ounces; 
Diluted nitrons acid, eight ounces ; 
Diftilled water, lour ounces. 

Diffolve the fiiver in a phial with a gentle heat, and evaporate the 
folution to drynefs. Then put the mafs into a large crucible, 
and place it on the fire, which fhould at fir fl be gentle, and af- 
terward increafed by degrees till the mafs flows like oil; then 
pour it into iron pipes, previoufly heated and anointed with 
tallow. Laftly, keep in a glafs veffel well fhut. 

Argentum Nitratum. 
Lond. 
Nitrated Silver. 
Take of 

Silver, one ounce ; 

Diluted nitrous acrd, four ounces, 
Diffolve the fiiver in the diluted nitrous acid, in a glafs veffel, 

over warm fand ; then dry it by gently increafing the heat ; 

afterwards melt it in a crucible, taking care that the heat be 

not too great, and pour it into proper forms. 

The only difference between thefe formula? is in the propor- 
tion of acid employed. The Edinburgh and Dublin Colleges ufe 
equal weights of fiiver and acid. The London College ufes 
double the quantity of acid. The fa£l is, that nitrous acid is ca- 
pable of diffolving more than halt its weight of fiiver, Therefore 
in the one cafe, a portion of fiiver will be left undiflblved ; and, in 
the other, there will be an excefs of acid, which, however, will 
be expelled by the heat neceffary to bring the fait toa ftate of dry- 
nefs. During the folution the metal is oxidized by the decom- 
pofition of part of the acid, while the nitrous gas difengdged 
at firff. diffolves in the acid, and gives it a green color, which, 
however, difappears when the heat is increafed fo as to expel the 
gas. The acid employed mud be very pure. If it contain, as 
the acid of commerce always does, fulphuric or muriatic acid, 
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thefe reaft upon the nitrate as foon as it is formed, and a white 
precipitate, confifting of fulphate and muriate of filver, falls to the 
bottom. * 

The method which the refiners employ for examining the pu- 
rity of their aquafortis (the name they give to dilute nitrous acid) 
and purifying it if necelfary, is to let fall into it a few drops of a 
folution of nitrate of filver already made : If the liquor remain 
clear, and grow not in the lead turbid or whitifh, it is fit for ufe ; 
otherwife, they add a fmall quantity more ot the folution, which 
immediately turns the whole of a milky white color ; the mix- 
ture being then fuffered to reft for fome time, depofi'es a white 
fediment; from which it is cautioufly decanted, examined again, 
and, if neceftary, farther purified by a frelh addition of the folu- 
tion. 

It is neceftary to employ very pure water in this procefs, for the 
muriates and earthy falts which common water generally contain, 
precipitate part of the filver in the ftate of a muriate or oxide. If 
diftilled water be not ufed, the water (hould be added to the acid 
before it be tried and purified by the nitrate of filver. 

The filver flatted into thin plates, as dire6ied in the fecond of 
the above procefles, needs not be cut in pieces; the folution will 
go on the more fpeedily, if they are only turned round into fpiral 
circumvolutions, fo as to be conveniently got into the glafs, with 
care that the feveral furfaces do not touch each other. By this 
management, a greater extent of the furface is expofed to the ac- 
tion of the menflruum, than when the plates are cut in pieces and 
laid above each other. If the filver be alloyed with copper, the 
folution will have a permanent greenifh blue color, and acquire a 
bright blue on the addition of ammonia. If it contain gold, the 
gold is not diffolved, but is found at the bottom of the folution, in 
the form of a black or deep purple powder. 

The crucible ought to be of filver or porcelain ; as with the 
common crucibles, the lofs arifing from the nitrate of filver fink- 
ing into their fubftance is too great. It ought alfo to be large 
enough to hold five or fix times the quantity of the dry matter ; 
for it bubbles and fwells up greatly, fo as otherwife to be apt to 
run over. During this time, alfo, little drops are now and then 
fpirted up, whofe caufticity is increafed by their heat, againft 
which the operator ought therefore t,o be on his guard. The fire 
rauft be kept moderate till this ebulition ceafes, and till the mat- 
ter becomes confident in the heat that made it boil before : Then 
quickly increafe the fire till the matter flows thin at the bottom 
like oil, on which it is to be immediately poured into the mould ; 
for if the heat be continued after this, the nitrate of filver begins 
to be decompofed, and the filver is reduced. 

In want of a proper iron mould, one may be formed of temper- 
ed tobacco pipe clay, not too moift, by making in a lump of jt 
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with a fmooth flick firft greafed, as many holes as there is occa- 
sion for ; pour the liquid matter into thefe cavities, and when con- 
gealed take it out by breaking the mould. Each piece is to be 
wiped clean from thegreafe, and wrapt up in foft dry paper, not 
only to keep the air from afting upon them, but likewife to pre- 
vent their corroding or difcoloring the fingers in handling. 

Nitrate ot filver is cryftallizable. Its cryftals are brilliant 
plates, having a variable number of fides. Their tafte is auftere, 
and intenfely bitter. They are very foluble in water, but per- 
manent in the air, and not deliquefcent. They are decompofed 
by heat, light, phofphorus, charcoal, many metals, all the al- 
kalies and earths, fulphuric, muriatic, phofphoric and fluoric 
acids, and by the falts they form. When deprived of water, and 
melted according to the directions of the colleges, it forms a black 
or dark gray colored mafs, which, when broken, appears to confifl 
of radii, diverging from the centre. It is not deliquefcent when 
free from copper, which is feldom the cafe. It may, however, 
be prepared perfectly pure, even from a folution containing cop- 
per, by evaporating and cryftallizing it as long as it furnifhes firm 
tabular cryftals. Thefe are then to be walhed with a little dif- 
ti lied water, and melted with a gentle heat. The nitrate of cop- 
per remains in the mother water, and the filver which it contains 
may be precipitated with muriatic acid. 

A ftrong folution of nitrate of filver corrodes and decompofes 
animal fubftances ; in a more diluted ftate it ftains them of an in- 
delible black ; and for this purpofe it is fometimes applied to the 
hair. The fufed nitrate of filver is the ftrongeft and moft man- 
ageable cauftic we poflefs, and is employed to remove fungous 
excrefcences, callous edges, warts, ftri&ures in urethra, and the 
like. It is alfo ufed to deftroy the venereal poifon in chancres, 
before it has a&ed on the fyftem. A weak folution of it may be 
applied as a ftimulus to indolent ulcers, or inje&ed into fiftulus 
fores. 

Notwithstanding its caufticity, it has been given internally. 
Boerhaave, Boyle, and others commend it highly in hydropic ca- 
fes. The former allures us, that made into pills with crumb of 
bread and a little fugar, and taken on an empty ftomach (fome 
warm water fweetened with honey, being drank immediately af- 
ter) it purges gently without griping, and brings away a large 
quantity of water, almofl without the patient's perceiving it ; that 
it kills worms, and cures many inveterate ulcerous diforders. He 
neverthelefs cautions againft ufing it too freely, or in too large a 
dofe ; and obferves that it always proves corrofive and weaken- 
ing to the ftomach. 

It has been more recently employed, and with fuccefs in epi- 
lepfy and angina pectoris. On account of its very great activity, 
each pill Ihould not contain above one eighth or one fourth of a 
grain. 
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CHAP. VII. 
COPPER. 



.ERUGO PRiEPARATA. 

Dub. 

Prepared Verdigrife. 

Let the verdigrife be ground to powder, and the minute particles 
be feparated in the manner directed for the preparation of crab* 
claws. 

Lond. 

Verdigrife is to be prepared as other fubftances not foluble in wa- 
ter (page 4 i <5 .) 

The intention of this procefs is merely to obtain the fub ace- 
tite of copper in the ftate of the moft minute mechanical divifion. 

SOLUTIO SULPHAT1S CUPRI COMPOSITA; olim. 

Aqua Styptica. 
Edin. 
Compound Solution oj Sulphate oj Copper, formerly Styptic Water. 
Take of 

Sulphate of copper, 

Sulphate of alumina, each three ounces ; 

Water, two pounds ; 

Diluted fulphuric acid, an ounce and a half. 
Boil the fulphates in the water to diffolve them, and then add the 

acid to the liquor filtered through paper. 

In this preparation, the fubftances diffolved in the water exert 
no chemical action on each other, and the composition was proib- 
ably contrived from the falfe idea, that the fum of the powers .of 
fubftances having fimilar virtues, was increafed by mixing diem 
with each other. 

As might naturally be fuppofed, this is a powerful iftypt'ic, anil 
is fomewhat fimilar to the old aqua aluminoja Bateana of the for- 
mer pharmacopoeias, fo much celebrated for flopping prof u-'feihse- 
morrhagies. Its chief ufe is for flopping bleedings at the mofe - 
and for this purpofe, cloths or doffils, fteeped in the liquor., are tto 
be applied to the part. 
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AMMONIARETUM CUPRI ; olim, Cuprum Ammoni- 
ac um. Edin. 

Ammoniaret of Copper , formerly Ammoniacal Copper. 

Take of 

SPurefl Sulphate of copper, two parts ; 
Carbonate of ammonia, three parts. 

Rub them carefully together in a glafs mortar, until after the 
effervefcence has entirely ceafed, they unite into a violet color- 
ed mals, which mult be wrapped up in blotting paper, and firff 
dried on a chalk (tone, and afterwards by a gentle heat. Tim 
product mud be kept in a glafs phial well doled. 

Cuprum Ammoniatum. 
Dub. 
Ammoniattd Copper. 
Take of 

Vitriolated copper, half an ounce ; 
Mild volatile alkali, an ounce and a half; 
Tnturate them in a glafs mortar, until after the effervefcence has 
entirely ceafed, they unite into a mafs, which is to be wrapped 
up in bibuous paper, and dried upon a layer of gypfum, plac- 
ed in warm fa rid. It is afterwards to be kept in a phial, clofei 
with a glafs /topper. 

The difference between the proportions of the ingredients of 
(his preparation, directed by the two Colleges, is very /triking. 
We know of no experiments to afcertain which of them is moll 
correct. It may Seem itrange that directions are given fo particu- 
larly concerning the manner of drying a mixture which is prepar- 
ed by rubbing two dry Subitances together. But fuch a phenom- 
enon is by no means uncommon, and arifes from the quantity of 
water of cryftallization contained in the ingredients being greater 
than what is required by the new compound formed : As foon, 
therefore, as the ingredients begin to act upon each other, a quan- 
tity of water is fet at liberty, which renders the mafs moift. 

The nature of this compound, and consequently the name which 
/hould be given it, are not yet Sufficiently afcertained. Prepared 
according to the directions of the Colleges, it evidently contains 
oxide of copper, ammonia, and fulphuric acid. It thefe fubftances 
be chemically combined, it mould be denominated the Sulphate or 
Subfulphate of Copper and Ammonia. 

There is another way of preparing this fubftance, lefs economi- 
cal indeed, but more inftru6tive to the ftudent of ehemiftry, and 
jefs liable to variety in the product. Into a Saturated folution of 
fulphate of copper, drop a iblution of carbonate of ammonia, or, 
what is better, water of ammonia, until the bluifh green precipi- 
tate, which is formed at firft, be rediffolved, and the liquor regain 
ks transparency, and become of a beautiful deep blue color. 
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Concentrate this folutlon by evaporation, and mix it with about 
an equal quantity of alcohol, upon which the fait immediately 
precipitates in filky blue cryftals, which are to be collected by fil- 
tration, dried and kept in a phial, with a ground glafs ftopper. 

Ammonia, having a ftronger affinity for fuiphuric acid thari 
oxide of copper has, feparates the oxide, which, being infolubfe, 
is precipitated in the form of a bluifh green powder. But as this 
oxide itfelf is foluble in ammonia, it is rediffo'ved when more 
ammonia is added than is fufficient to faturate the acid. Inftead 
of obtaining the compound thus formed in a dry flate bv evapo- 
ration, which would partly decompofe it, advantage is taken of its 
infolubility in alcohol, which, trom its more powerful affinity, 
feparates the water of the folution, and precipitates the cupreous 
fait in filky blue cryftals. When a fufficient quantity of alcohol 
has been employed, it merely abftra£ls the water ot the folution, 
and precipitates the whole of the faline matter contained in it- 
which we are therefore difpofed to confider as a ternary compound 
of fuiphuric acid, oxide ot copper, and ammonia. By drying,; 
this precipitate undergoes fome alteration, for it is no longer to- 
tally foluble in water. As, however, the folution is eafily effect- 
ed by the addition of ammonia, it would appear that the alteration 
confifls in the decompofition ot part of the ammonia. 

This preparation has fomelimes been ferviceable in epileptics ; 
but, from its frequent want of fuccefs, and the difagreeable con- 
fequences with which its ufe is fometimes attended, it has not late- 
ly been much prefcribed. It is employed by beginning with dofes 
of half a grain, twice a day ; and increafing them gradually to as 
much as the ftomach will bear. Dr. Cullen fometimes increafed 
the dofe to five grains. 

LIQUOR CUPRI AMMONIATI; olim, Aqua Sappho 
RINA. Dub. 

Liquor of Ammoniated Copper, formerly Sapphire Water* 
Take of 

Lime water, frefh made, eight ounces ; 
Sal ammoniac, two fcruples ; 
Verdigrife prepared, four grains. 
Mix and digefl them for twentyfour hours, then pour off the purff 
liquor. 

Aqua Cupri Ammoniati. 

Lond. 
Water of Ammoniated Copper; 
Take of 

Lime water, one pint ; 
Sal ammoniac, one drachm. 
Let them ftand together, in a copper veffel, till the ammonia he: 
faturated. 

E R 
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In this preparation the lime water decompofes the muriate of 
ammonia and forms muriate of lime ; while the ammonia difen- 
gaged immediately rea£ls upon the oxide of copper contained in 
the vcrdigrife, and renders it foluble. But as the quantity ot lime 
employed is not fufficient to decompofe all the muriate of ammo- 
nia, the folution contains muriate of ammonia, muriate of lime, 
and ammoniaret of copper, forming probably a triple fait, with 
the acetous acid. The mode of preparing this folution, adopted 
by the London College, is the remains of a fortuitous pharmacy, 
now juftly exploded by the other Colleges. 

This compound folution is applied externally for cleaning foul 
ulcers, and difpofing them to heal. It has been recommended al- 
io for taking off {peeks and films from the eyes ; but when ufed 
with this intention, it ought to be diluted with fome pure water, 
as in the ftate of ftrength in which it is here ordered, it irritates 
and inflames the eyes confiderably. 



CHAP. VI II. 
IRON. 

FERRI LIMITURA PURIFICATA. 

Earn. 
Purified Filings of Iren. 
Place a fieve over the filings, and apply a magnet, fo that the fil- 
ings may be attracted upwards through the fieve. 

This procefs does not fulfil the purpofe for which it is intend- 
ed. For the adhefion of a very fmall particle of iron renders 
brafs and other metals attractable by the magnet. The filings of 
iron got from the fliops of different artificers, which are always 
mixed with folder and other metals, cannot be purified in this 
way, fo as to render them fit for internal ufe ; and indeed the on- 
ly way they can oe obtained fufficiently pure is by filing a piece 
of pure iron with a clean file. 

FERRI OXIDUM NIGRUM PURIFICATUM ; olim, Fer- 
ri Squamje Purificat^:. 

Ediri* 
Purified Black Oxide of Iron, formerly Purified Scales of Iron. 

Let the fcales of the oxide of iron, which are to be found at the 
foot of the blackfmith's anvil, be purified by the application of 
a magnet. For the magnet will attract only the fmaller and 
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purer fcales, and will leave thofe which are larger and lefs 
pure. 

Here the application of the magnet is ufeful, becaufe thefe 
fcales contain no foreign metal, but are mixed with earthy and • 
other impurities, which could be feparated in no other way.' 

CARBONAS FERRI ; olim, Ferri Rubigoj 

Edin. 

Carbonate of Iron, formerly Rufl of Iron. 

Pvloiften purified filings of iron frequently with water, that they 

may be converted into ruft, which is to be ground into an irri- 

palpable powder. 

Ferri Rubigo. 
Lond. 
Rufl of Iron, 
Take of 

Iron filings, one pound, 
Expofe thefe to the air, often moiftening them with water until 
they be corroded into rufl ; then powder them in an iron mor- 
tar, and wafh over with diflilled water the very fine powder. 
Moiflen the refiduum, which is not reduced by moderate triture 
to a powder, which may be eafily wafhed over, and expofe it 
again to the air ; and, laflly, alter having ground it in a mortar, 
wafh it over. Dry the powder which is wafhed over. 

Dub. 
Take of 

Iron wire, any quantity. 
Cut it into pieces, which are to be moiftened frequently with wa- 
ter, and expofed to the air until they be corroded into ruft. 
Then powder them in an iron mortar, and by pouring water 
upon them, wafh over the fineft part of the powder, which is to 
be dried. The fame procefs may be frequently repeated. 
Iron is one of the moft Eafily oxidized of the metals. It is 
capable of attracting oxygen from the air, and of decompofing 
water even in the cold. By expofure at the fame time to air and 
moifture, it is very quickly oxidized, while at the fame time it 
abforbs carbonic acid, and is converted into a reddifh brown pul- 
verulent fubftance, well known by the name of ruft of iron. For 
medical ufe it is prepared as the other fubftances infoluble in 
water. 

Apothecaries feldom make it themfelves, but obtain it from 
perfons who manufacture it in large quantities. It may be alfo 
prepared by precipitating the fulpbate of iron with an alkaline 
carbonate; and as the procefs, though more'expenfivf*, is infinitely 
lefs tedious, and furmfhes a carbonate of iron of very great pu- 
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rity, and in the date of the utmoft minutenefs, it has been admit- 
ted by the Edinburgh College. 

CARBONAS FERRI PR^CiPITATUS. 
Edin. 
Precipitated Carbonate of Iron. 
Take of 

Sulphate of iron four ounces, 

Carbonate of foda five ounces, 

Water, ten pounds. 
Diffolve the fulphate in the water, and add the carbonate of foda, 

previoufly dilfolved, in a fufficient quantity of water, and mix 

them thoroughly. 
Wafh the carbonate of iron, which is precipitated, with warm 

water, and afterwards dry it. 

On mixing the folutions of thefe falts togefher, there is an im- 
mediate mutual decompofition. Sulphate of foda is formed, 
which remains in folution,and carbonate of iron, which is precip- 
itated of a green color. The precipitate when firft formed, is 
the carbonate of black oxide of iron, or contains the iron in the 
ftate of black oxide, the flate in which it exifts in the green ful- 
phate of iron ; but in the procefs of drying, it abforbs more ox- 
ygen, becomes of a red color, and is converted in«to the carbonate 
of red oxide of iron. As the precipitate is extremely light and 
bulky, it is not eafily feparatedby allowing it to fubfide, and pour- 
ing ofFthe clear liquor ; filtration fhould therefore be employed. 
The carbonate of foda is ufed in preference to the carbonate of 
potafs, on account of the greater folubility of fulphate of foda 
than of fulphate of potafs, which renders the fubfequent ablution 
of the fait more eafy. 

The carbonate of iron is an axcellent and fafe chalybeate. It 
may be given in dofes from five grains to fixty ; but all chaly- 
beates anfwer better in fmall dofes, frequently repeated, than in 
large dofes. 

AQUA FERRI AERATI. 
Dub. 
Water of Aerated Iron. 
It is prepared in the fame manner as the water of fixed air 
(p. 374) by fufpending in the water half an ounce of iron wire. 

This is a very elegant chalybeate. The iron is in the ftate of 
black oxide, and is diflblved by means of carbonic acid. It was 
firfl prepared by Bergmann, in imitation of the natural chaly- 
beate waters, and it forms an excellent fubftitute for them. 
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SULPHAS FERRI. 
Edin. 
Sulphate of Iron. 
Take of 
Purified filings of iron, fix ounces ; 
Sulphuric acid, eight ounces ; 
Water two pounds and a half. 
Mix them, and after the effervefcence ceafes, digeft the mixture 
for fome time upon warm fand ; then drain the liquor through 
paper, and after due evaporation fet it at reft to cryftallize. 

FfiRRUM VlTRIOLATUM. 

Lond. 
Vitriolated Iron, 

Take of 

Filings of iron, 

Vitriolic acid, each eight ounces ; 

Diflilled water, three pints. 

Mix them in a glafs veffel ; and, when the effervefcence hasceaf- 
ed, place the mixture for fome time upon hot fand ; then pour 
off the liquor, {training it through paper ; and after due evap- 
oration, let itafide to cryftallize. 

FERRUM VlTRIOLATUM ; olim, SAL MaRTIS. 

Dub. 
Vitriolated Iron, formerly Salt of Steel, 
Take or 
Iron wire, two ounces. 
Vitriolic acid, three ounces and a half ; 
Water, two pounds. 
Mix the acid by degrees with the water in a glafs veffel, and grad, 
ually add the iron wire cut into pieces; digeft the mixture 
for fome time, and drain it through paper. Laflly, fet afide 
the liquor, after due evaporation, to cryftallize, by flow refrige- 
ration. 

Although the fulphate of iron may be purified by folution, 
filtration and cryftallization, fufHciently for many purpofes, yet 
it cannot be procured perfectly pure except by the dire£t union of 
fulphuric acid and iron ; and as it is of confequence that it fhould 
be pure when adminiftered internally, directions for its prepara- 
tion have been given by all the Colleges. The differences which 
may be obferved in the proportions of the materials employed, is 
of little confequence, as fulphuric and iron unite only in one 
proportion. 

Iron fcarcely a£ts upon fulphuric acid unlefs affifted by heat. 

It then becomes oxidized, by abftrafting oxygen tiom a portion 

of the acid, and converting it into fulphurous acid gas or fulphur, 

and combines with the remainder of the acid. But it a6ts with 

fi^3 
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great rapidity on diluted fulphuric acid ; ;n which cafe it is no^ 
oxidiz d at the expenfe of the acid itfelf, but by decornpofing the 
water, and therefore the hydrogen of the water is feparated in the 
form of gas. The a£hon of the acid and iron upon each other of- 
ten ceafes before the acid is nearly faturated, and may be renew- 
ed by the addition of a little water. The reafon is, that all the 
water which was not decompofed is employed to diflolv.e the ful- 
phate of iron formed. 

The properties and ufes of fulphate of iron have been already 
mentioned, 

SULPHAS FERRI EXSICCATUS, 

Edm. 
Dried Sulphate of Iron. 
Take of 

Sulphate of iron any quantity. 
Expofe it to the a£tion of a moderate heat in an unglazed earthen 
veflei, until it become white and perfeclly dry. 
The heat applied here muff not be fo great as to decompofe the 
fulphate of iron, but only to deprive it of its water of cryftalfi- 
zatioia, 

OXIDUM FERRI RUBRUM. 
Edin. 
Red Oxide of Iron. 
Expofed dried fulphate of iron to an intenfe heat, until it is con- 
verted into a very red matter. 

By the violent heat applied in this preparation, the fulphate of 
iron is completely decompofed, and copious white fumes are ex- 
pelled. The iron is converted into the red oxide ; part of the 
fulphuric acid is therefore reduced to the ftate of fulphurous acid, 
and the reft of the acid is expelled in a very concentrated ftatc. 
This procefs was formerly employed in this country, and (till is 
employed in Germany, for the preparation of fulphuric acid- ; 
which, however, from the prefence of the fulphurous acid, was 
poffeffed of fome peculiar properties, fuch as emitting fumes and 
cryftallizing. The refiduum is compofed of red oxide of iron, 
combined with a little red fulphate of iron, which renders it de- 
liquefcent. To obtain the oxide perfectly pnre, the refiduum 
muft therefore be wafhed with water, and dried quickly, to pre- 
vent the abruption of carbonic acid. 

T1NCTURA MURIATIS FERRI. 
Edm. 
TinElure of Muriate of Iron. 
Take of 

The purified fcales of oxide of iron in powder, three ounces : 
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Muriatic acid about ten ounces, or as much as may be fufficient 
to diffolve the powder. 
Digeft by a gentle heat, and after the powder is diffolvcd, add as 
much 

Alcohol as will make the whole quantity of liquor amount to 
two pounds and a half. 

TlNCTURA FERRI MURIATI. 

Load. 
Tinflure o) c Muriate d Iron. 

fake of 

The rufl of iron, half a pound ; 
Muriatic acid, three pounds ; 
Rectified fpirit ot wine, three pints. 

Pour the muriatic acid on the rult of iron in a glafs veflel ; and 
(hake the mixture now and then during three days. Set it by, 
that the feces may fubfide ; then pour off the liquor ; evapo- 
rate this to one pint, and, when cold, add to it the vinous fpirit. 

Dub, 
Take of 
-Iron wire, half a pound ; 

Muriatic acid, three pounds ; 

Rectified fpirit of wine, three pounds. 
The directions for combining thefeare exactly the fame with thofe 

of the London College. 

In making this preparation, each of the Colleges ufes iron in a 
different ftate ; the Dublin College, metallic iron ; the Edinburgh, 
the black oxide ; and the London College, the carbonate of the 
red oxide. There is no difference between the folutions of iron 
and of its black oxide ; becaufe the iron is converted into the 
ftate of black oxide by the decompofition of the water, before it 
is diffolved ; and accordingly, when iron is diffolved in muriatic 
acid, there is adifengagement ot hydrogen gas ; whereas the black 
oxide is diffolved without any effervefcence. But muriatic acid 
is capable of combining either with the black or red oxides of iron, 
and forms with each, falts, having diftin£tive properties. 

The red muriate of iron is not cryftallizable ; has a dark orange 
color ; is deliquefcent ; forms a brown red folution, having a 
very aftringent tafte ; and is foluble in alcohol. The green mu- 
riate is cryftallizable ; has little color ; is very foluble in water, 
forming a pale green folution ; and is inloluble in alcohol. But 
the aqueous folution of green muriate attracts oxygen io rapidly 
from the atmofphere, that unlefs the accefs of the air be totally 
excluded, it is always partially converted into red muriate. The 
folutions of iron and of its black oxide, are accordingly found al- 
ways to contain a greater or lefs proportion of red muriate, and 
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are therefore not uniform or conflant in their properties. B«- 
fides, as it is only the red muriate which is f luble in alcohol, it 
appears to us that it is better, according to the directions of the 
JLondon College, to ufethered carbonate of iron, by which means 
we obtain an unmixed and permanent folution of the red muriate. 
Muriate of iron is alfo formed, when we diflolve the fulphuret of 
iron in muriatic acid for the purpofe of procuring fulphuretted 
hydrogen gas. It is alfo the refiduum which remains in the retort 
after the fublimation of muriate of ammonia and iron. 

When well prepared, the alcoholic folution of muriate of iron 
has a yellowifh color, and very aftnngent tafte. It is an excellent 
chalybeate, and may be given in dofes of ten or twenty drops twice 
or thrice a day, in any proper vehicle. 

MURIAS AMMuNLE ET FERRI j olim, Flores Mar- 
ti ales. Edin. 
Muriate oj Ammonia and Iron ; formerly Martial Flowers. 

Take of 

Red oxide of iron, wafhed and again dried ; 
Muriate of ammonia, equal weights ; 

Mix them thoroughly and fublime. 

Ferrum Ammoniacale. 
Lond. 
Ammoniacal Iron. 
Take of 

Iron filings, one pound ; 
Sal ammoniac, two pounds. 
Mix and fublime. What remains at the bottom of the VefTel mix 
by rubbing together with the fublimed matter, and again fub- 
lime. 

Although at a lowtemperatureammonia decompofes the mu- 
riate of iron, at a high temperature iron and its oxides decompofe 
muriate of ammonia. But as muriate of ammonia is itfelf a vol- 
atile fait, great part of it efcapes undecompofed ; fo that the pro- 
duct is a mixture of muriate of ammonia with red muriate of iron. 
According to the formula of the Edinburgh College, the decom- 
pofition is effefcled by fimple affinity. As foon as the oxide of 
iron a£ls on the muriate of ammonia, the ammonia which is fepa- 
rated comes over ; then as the heat increafes, undecompofed mu- 
riate of ammonia is fublimed ; which, as the procefs advances, is 
mixed with an increafing proportion of muriate of iron. In the 
procefs of the London College, the decompofition is more com- 
plex ; for the iron filings mufl not only decompofe the muriate 
of ammonia, but mull alfo decompofe ammonia itfelf, be- 
fore it can become fufficiently oxidized. In confequence of the 
latter decompofition, a confiderable quantity of hydrogen gas is 
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produced. Both Colleges employ a much larger quantity of iron 
than is neceffary. According to the German pharmaceutic's, if 
the iron be equal to one fixteenth of the muriate of ammonia, it 
is fufficient. The new Pruflicm Difpenfatory diredts one ource 
of iron to be diffolved in two ounces ot muriatic acid, and on-- of 
nitrous acid ; this folution of red muriate of iron to be mixed 
with a watery folution of twelve ounces of muriate of ammonia, 
and the whole evaporated to drynefs ; and the dry mafs to be fub- 
limed in a wide necked reioit, with a heat increafed to rediiefs. 

Whatever procefs be employed, the heat muff be applied as 
quickly as poflibli ; and the fublimed product thoroughly mixed 
by trituration, and kept in well ftopt glafs veffels. It fhould have 
a deep orange color, and a fmell refembling faffron, and fhould 
deliquefce in the air. 

This preparation is fuppofed to be highly aperient and attenu- 
ating ; though no otherwife fo than the reft ot the chalybtates, 
or at moft only by virtue of the faline matter joined to the iron. 
It has been found of fervice in hyfterical and hypochondriacal 
cafes, and in diftempers proceeding from a laxity and weaknefs of 
the folids, as the rickets. From two or three grains to ten may 
be conveniently taken in the form of a bolus. 

TINCTURA FERRI AMMONIACALIS. 
Lond. 
TinElure of Ammoniacal Iron, 
Take of 

Ammoniacal iron, four ounces j 
Proof fpirit, one pint. 
Digeft and ftrain. 

This is merely a fpirituous folution of the preceding article, 
and is a much lefs elegant medicine than the fimple tindtureof 
muriate of iron. 

FERRUM TARTARISATUM. 
Lond. 
Tartarized Iron. 
Take of 

Filings of iron, one pound ; 
Cryftals of tartar in powder, two pounds. 
Mix them with diftilled water into a thick mafs, which is to be 
expofed to the adtion of the air for eight days in a wide glafs 
veifel ; then grind the matter, alter being dried in a fand bath 
to a very minute powder. 

This is in fadt. a triple tartrite of iron and potafs, the excefs of 
acid in the fupertartrite of potafs being faturated by oxide of iron. 
The iron is oxidized during the firft part of the procefs, in which 
it is moiftened and expofed to the adtion of the air. 
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Tarfrite of potafs and iron may alfo be formed, by boiling a 
folution of fupertartrite of potafs with iron, or, what is flill bet- 
ter, with fome of the oxides of iron, until the excefs of acid be 
fatur<ued. The compound, according to Thenard, is very folublc, 
varies in color according to the ftate of the oxide ; cryflallizes in 
fmall needles, and has a chalybeate tafte. It is not precipitated 
by alkalies or alkaline carbonates. It is decompofed by ful- 
phuretted hydrogen and its compounds, and by gallic acid. The 
editors of Gren's Pharmacy fay, that a folution of iron in fuper- 
tartrite of potafs, furnifhes by evaporation greenifh fpathofe per- 
manent cryftals, difficultly foluble; which is furely a miflake ; at 
lead it neither correfponds with Thenard's account, nor with the 
old name of this preparation, Mars Solubilis. 

The tartrite of iron and potafs may be given in the form of 
powder or bolus, in doles of from ten to thirty grains. 

VINU'M FERRI. 
Lond. 
Wine of Iron . 
Take of 

Iron filings, four ounces ; 
Spanifh white wine, four pints. 
Digeft for a month, often making the veffel, and then ftrain. 

VlNUM FERRATUM ; olim, VlNUM CHALYBEATUM. 

Dub. 
Ironated Wine, formerly Chalybeate Wine. 
Take of 

Iron wire cut in pieces, four ounces j 

White Rhenifh wine, four pints. 
Digeft tor a month, often fhaking the veffel, and then ftrain. 

This is merely a folution of the preceding article in wine ; 
for the iron is only diffolved in the wines by means of the fuper- 
tartrite of potafs it contains. The Rhenifh wine, directed by the 
Dublin College, will therefore diffolve a larger quantity of iron 
than the Spanifh white wine of the London College. But a fo r 
lution of a known proportion of the preceding article in wine, 
will give a medicine of more equal powers, and may be made ex- 
temporaneoufly. 

1 he dofe is from a drachm to half an ounce, repeated twice ov 
thrice a day in chlorotic cafes. 

TINCTURA FERRI ACETATI. 
Dub. 
Tintlure oj Acetated Iron. 
Take of 

Acetated vegetable alkali ; 
Vitriolated iron, each one ounce. 
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Hub the acetated alkali and vitriolated iron together in a glafs, 

mortar, until the mafs deliquefces ; then add, during the truu- 

ratio , the alcohol, and ffrain the folution. 

The acetite of potafs, and fulphate of iron decompofe each 
Other, and form acetite of iron, and fulphate oi potafs. Bat as 
the fulphate of potafs is not foluble in alcohol, the folution, after 
filtration, is an alcoholic folution of acetite of iron. The acetous 
acid is alfo capable of combining with both oxides of iron ; and 
as the iron in the fulphate, is in the ftate of black oxide, which 
foas a ftrong attra6r.;on for oxygen, it is probable that the acetite 
prepared in the way directed is a mixed acetite. 

It has an extremely ilyptic tafte, and is given in dofes of thirty 
or forty drops. 



CHAP. IX. 

M E R C U R T. 

HYDRARGYRUM PURIFICATUM. 
Dub. 

Purified Quickjilvcr. 
Take or 

Ouickfilver, fix pounds. 
Praw off four pounds by flow diftillation. 

Hydrargyrus Purificatus. 
Lond. 
Purified Ouickfilver . 
Take of 

Quickfil'-er, 

Iron filings, each four pounds. 
Rub them together, and diftil from an iron veffel. 

Ediiu 
Take of 

Ouickfilver, four parts, 

Filings of iron, one part. 
Rub them together, and diftil from an iron veffel. 

The quickfilver of commerce is often adulterated with lead, 
tin, or other metals, which renders it unfit for internal ufe, and for 
many preparations. It therefore becomes neceffary to purify it, 
and fortunately its comparatively great volatility fuppiies us 
v.ith an eafy mode. The Dublin College diftil it limply without 
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any addition ; but, left towards the end of the procefs the mercu- 
ry mould elevate any impurities along with it, they draw off but 
t vo thirds. The principal objection to this procefs is the want 
of economy ; for although the remaining third may be ufed for 
fome purpofes, its value is very much depreciated. As iron has 
a much ftronger affinity for almoft all the fubftances with which 
q lickfilver may be adulterated, than quickfilver has, by adding 
iron filings we may draw off the whole quickfilver by diftillation, 
without any fear of the impurities rifing along with it. The Lon- 
don College add an equal weight of iron filings, but fo large a 
quantity caufes the fize of the diftilling apparatus to be unnecef- 
farily increafed. The Edinburgh College ufe one fourth, which 
is certainly enough. 

Glafs retorts are inadmiffible in this diftillation ; becaufe, when 
the mercury begins to boil, the concuffion is fo great, that they 
would certainly be broken. Iron retorts are the belt, although 
ftrong earthen ones may be alfo ufed. The receiver may be of 
the fame materials, or of glafs, if we wifh to infpeft the progrefs 
of the operation ; but in this cafe we muft interpofe an adopter 
between the retort and receiver, and fill the receiver nearly full 
of water, that the mercury may not crack it by falling hot intoit. 
The retort employed fhould be fo large, that the quickfilver fhould 
not fill above one third of it. 

ACETIS HYDRARGYRI. 

Edin. 
Acetite of Quickfilvtr. 

Take of 
Purified quickfilver, three ounces ; 
Diluted nitrous acid, four ounces and a half, or a little more 

than may be required for diffolving the mercury ; 
Acetite of potafs, three ounces ; 
Boiling water, eight pounds. 

Mix the quickfilver with the diluted nitrous acid ; and after the 
effervefcence has ceafed, digeft if neceffary with a gentle heat, 
until the quickfilver be entirely diffolved. Then dilfolve the 
acetite of potafs in the boiling water, and immediately to this 
folution, ftill hot, add the former, and mix them by agitation. 
Then fet the mixture afide to cryftallize. Place the cryftals in 
a funnel, and wafh them with cold diftilled water ; and, laftly, 
dry them with as gentle a heat as poffible. 
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Hydrargyrus Acetatus. 

Lond. 

Acetated Quickfilver. 

Take of 

Purified quickfilver, 

Diluted nitrous acid, each half a pound ; 

Acetated kali, three ounces ; 

Tepid diftilled water, two pounds. 

Mix the quickfilver with the diluted nitrous acid in a glafs veflel, 
and digeft them for twentyfour hours with a gentle heat, that the 
quickfilver may be diffolved. Pour the nitrated quickfilver thus 
prepared into the acetated kali, previoufly diffolved in the tepid 
(90°) water, that acetated quickfilver may be formed, which is 
to be firfl wafhed with cold diftilled water, and afterwards dif- 
folved in a fufHcient quantity of boiling diftilled water. Filter 
this folution through paper, and fet it afide to cryftallize: 

Hydrargyrum Acetatum. 
Dub. 
Acetated Quickfilver. 
Take of 

Purified quickfilver, 
Diluted nitrous acid, each half a pound ; 
Acetated vegetable alkali, three ounces ; 

Diftilled water, heated to about the ninetieth degree, two pounds 
and a half. 
Diflblve the mercury in the acid with a gentle heat. Mix the 
liquor, before cryflals form in it by cooling, with the water in 
which the acetated vegetable alkali has been previoufly diffolv- 
ed. Wafh the precipitate with cold diftilled water, then pour 
upon it twentyfour pounds of diftilled water, and boil a little^ 
Having removed the veffel from the fire, let it ftand at reft for 
about ten minutes ; and, laftly, pour off from the fediment the 
clear liquor, and let the acetated quickfilver cryftallize in it by 
flow refrigeration. 

These procefles are til fundamentally the fame. Nitrate of 
mercury is decornpofed by acetite of potafs ; and the produces are 
acetite of mercury and nitrate of potafs. The nitrate of potafs 
being much more foluble than the acetite of mercury, remains in 
folution after the latter is feparated by cryftallization. Mercury 
is capable of forming different combinations with nitrous acid, 
which pofTefs each their chara&eriftic properties. When we em- 
ploy a fufficient quantity of acid to diflblve the mercury without 
theaffiftance of heat, and to retain it in folution, there is always an 
excefs of acid ; and therefore it is a folution of fupernitrate of mer- 
curyv If we evaporate this folution very gently, or if we employ 
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a larger proportion of mercury at firft, and affift the a&ion of the 
acid by a gentle heat, we obtain nitrate of mercury cryftallized 
in various forms. But if we affift the a&ion of the acid by boil- 
ing, a larger quantity of mercury is diflolved, and a fubnitrate 
is formed ; for, if we attempt to dilute the folution with water, a 
copious precipitate of fubnitrate of mercury immediately takes 
place, and the folution contains fupernitrate of mercury. It is 
ftill unafcertained, whether thefe folutions differ only in the pro- 
portions of the metal and acid, or in the degree of the oxidize- 
ment of the mercury. Fourcroy fays, that it is more oxidized in 
the fubnitrate, becaufe, during the converfion of the nitrate into 
the fubnitrate by the action of heat, nitrous gas is extricated. 
He alfo fays, that it forms a foluble fait when decompofed with 
muriatic acid. Chevenix, on the contrary, a ffef ts that it is lefs 
oxidized, becaufe fupernitrate of mercury, prepared without 
heat, is capable, when heated to ebuhtion, of diffolving an ad- 
ditional quantity of mercury without the formation of any ni- 
trous gas. Experiments alone can decide which of thefe chemiffs 
has flated the faft accurately ; but we are rather inclined to agree 
with the latter, as he was acquainted with Fourcroy 's opinion, and 
criticifes it. We have mentioned thefe particulars with regard 
to the nitrates of mercury in this place, becaufe we have no op- 
portunity of doing it in a feparate article, and we fhall have oc- 
cafion to mention them frequently.* 

For making the acetite of mercury, the nitrate is prepared with 
a very gentle heat, and with excefs of acid, that it may be retain- 
ed in perfeft folution, and that there may be no poffibility of any 
admixture of fubnitrate with the acetite formed. A larger pro- 
portion of acid is ufed by the Edinburgh College than by the 
other Colleges, but. we believe it to be neceffary. In mixing the 
folutions, we nuift be careful to pour the mercurial folution into 
the acetite of potafs, becaufe, by adopting the contrary procedure, 
fubnitrate of mercury will be precipitated undecompofed, if any 
of it be contained in the mercurial folution. For diffolving the 

* In our accounts of the quantity of cxigen, v?e have always followed the efE'ma- 
tion of thole chemifts who have moll particularly de'eribed any ol thele (a ts. Thus, 
we have lbmetimes followed M. Fourcroy, lometimes Mr Chevenix ; but, to prevent 
the appearance of incoufiflency, it is neceffary to obicrve, that thele excellent chemifts 
remarkably in the quantities of oxygen they fuppofe to be in the fame oxide. 
Jul Fourcroy fupnoles that ihere are but three oxide* ; the black, oxide, which he (ays 
contains o 04 of oxygen ; the red oxide, which contains O 08 ; and another ftill moie 
oxidized, but wh'.cti cannot be obtained feparate. The grey, yellow and white oxides, 
he fuppofes to be lubialts, containing lome of the fe oxides. 

Mr. Chevenix haseftimated the oxide in the fubmuriate to contain 0.1O7 of oxygen; 
and that in the muriate to contain o. 1 5 of oxygen ; but we are not to be milled by thefe 
numbers, to iuppole that the oxide in the tubmutiate contains more oxygen tlijn the 
red oxide does. On the contrary, it is extremely probable that it is the fame, or nca'ly 
the fame with Fourcroy's black oxide, and that the oxide in the muriate is the red 
b'xide The numerical proportion of oxygen in thefe oxides in u ft therefore be ftillcon- 
fidered as unafcertdined. 
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acetite of potafs, the London and Dublin Colleges only ufe as 
much water as is capable of retaining the nitrate of potafs in fo- 
lution ; the acetite of mercury is therefore precipitated, and is 
purified by again diffolving it in boiling water, and cry flalli zing 
it. This part of the procefs is fimplifiedjby the Edinburgh Col- 
lege, who ufe as much water for diffolving the acetite of potafs 
as is capable of retaining, as long as it is hot, the acetite of mer- 
cury in lolution, and of allowing it to cryftallize as it cools. In 
this way, therefore, it is procured at once fufficiently pure. The 
exficcation of the acetite of mercury is an operation of great del- 
icacy ; for it is fo fpongy, that it retains the moifture with great 
obftinacy ; and it is decompofed fo eafily that heat can fcarcfly 
be employed. It is belt dried by comprefling it between feveral 
folds of bibulous paper. 

Acetite of mercury is fcarcely foluble in cold water, but dif- 
folves readily in boiling water. It generally cryftallizes in mi- 
caceous plates, and is extremely eafy of decompofition. 

It is fuppofed to be a mild preparation of mercury, and was 
the active ingredient of the celebrated Keyfer's pills. In folution 
it has alfo been recommended externally, to remove freckels and 
cutaneous eruptions. 

MURIAS HYDRARGYRI ; olim, Mercurius Sublima- 
tus Corrosivus. Edin. 

Muriate of Quickfdver, formerly Corrofve Sublimate, 

Hydrargyrus MuriAtus. 

Lond. 

Muriated Quickfilver. 

Hydrargyrum Muriatum Corrosivum. 

Dub. 

Corrofve Muriated Quick filver. 

Take of 

Purified quickfilver, two pounds ; 
Sulphuric acid, two pounds and a half ; 
Dried muriate of foda, four pounds. 
Boil the quickfilver with the fulphuric acid in a glafs veffel pla- 
ced in a fand bath, until the matter be dried. Mix the matter 
when cold in a glafs veffel, with the muriate of foda ; then fub- 
lime in a glafs cucurbit, with a heat gradually increafed. — 
Laflly, feparate the fublimed matter from the fcorias. 
By boiling the quickfilver to drynefs with fulphuric acid, the 
metal is oxidized by the decompofition of part of the acid, and 
combines with the reft to form fubfulphate of quickfilver. In 
the fecond part of the procefs, this fubfulphate is decompofed by 
dried muriate of foda, muriate of quickfilver fublimes, and ful« 
phate of foda remains behind. In Holland it is manufactured by 
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fubj°cling to fublimation a mixture of dried fulphate of iron ni- 
trate of potafs, muriate of foda, and quickfilver. In the former edi- 
tions of the hdinburgh Pharmacopoeia, the mercury was oxidized 
by boiling it to drynefs in nitrous acid, and then fublimed with 
muriate of foda and fulphate or iron. Bergmann recommends 
the fublimation of fnbnitrate ot mercury and muriate of foda. 

Muriate of quit kfilver cryftallizes by fublimation in prifmatic 
needles, forming a white femitranfparent mafs. It is ponderous. 
Its tafte is acrid, liyptic and durable. It is foluble in 20 parts of 
cold water, and in 2 at 212 . It is alfo foluble in 3.8 parts of al- 
cohol at 700, and in aimoft an equal weight of boiling alcohol. 
It gives a green color to fyrup of violets. It is not altered by 
expofure to the air, and is fublimed unchanged by heat. It is 
not decompofed by any of the acids ; but is foluble, without al- 
teration, in the fulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids. It is pre- 
cipitated by all the alkalies and earths, of an orange yellow color, 
which gradually changes to a brick red ; and by their carbonates, 
of a permanent yellow color. Ammonia forms with it an infolu- 
ble, white, triple fait. It is alfo decompofed by feveral of the 
metals. It confifts, according to Mr. Chevenix, of 

Quickfilver 60.7 "I r\ 1 c « 

Oxygen 1I3/ Oxide of mercury 82 

Muriatic acid 18 



And the oxide therefore confifls of 

Quickfilver 85 
Oxygen 15 



100 



100 



Muriate of mercury is one of the mod violent poifons with 
which we are acquainted. Externally it a£ls as an efcharotic or a 
cauftic ; and in folution it is ufed for deftroying fungous flefh. and 
for removing herpetic eruptions ; but even externally it muft be 
ufed with very great caution. It has however been recommend- 
ed to be given internally, by the refpeclable authorities of Boer- 
haave and Van Swieten ; and it is the a&ive ingred-ent of all the 
empyrical antivenereal fyrups. Were it really capable of curing 
the venereal difeafe, or equal in efficacy to the common modes of 
adminiftering mercury, it would poffefs many advantages over 
them in other refpefts : But that it cannot be depended upon, is 
aimoft demonftrated by its u !e as an antivenereal, being very much 
confined to the quacks, and by the teftimony of the moft expe- 
rienced practitioners. Mr. Pearfon fays, that it will fometimes 
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cure the primary fymptoms of fyphilis, efpecially if it produce 
confiderable forenefs of the gums, and the common effects of mer- 
cury ; but that it willoften tail in removing achancre ; and where 
it has removed it, that the mod fteady perfeverance will not fe- 
cure the patient from a constitutional afFe&ion. It is on fome oc- 
cafions, however, a uleful auxiliary to a mercurial courfe, in 
quickly bringing the fyflem under the influence of mercury, and 
in fupporting its action alter the ufe of frifctions, and is peculiar- 
ly efficacious in relieving venereal pains, in healing ulcers ot this 
throat, and in promoting the defquamation of eruptions. 

SUB MURIAS HYDRARGYRI; olim, Calomelas. 

Edin. 
Submuriate of Quickfilver, formerly Calomel. 

Take of 

Muriate of quickfilver, ground to powder in a glafs mortar, 

four ounces ; 
Purified quickfilver, three ounces. 

Rub them together in a glafs mortar, with a little water, to pre- 
vent the acrid powder from rifing, until the mercury be extin- 
guifhed ; and having put the powder, after being dried, into art 
oblong phial, of which it fills only one third, fublime from 
warm fand. After the fublimation is finifhed, having broken 
the phial, throw away both the red matter found near the bot- 
tom of the phial, and the white matter near its neck, and fub- 
lime the reft of the mafs. Grind this into a very minute 
powder, which is laftly to be wafhedwith boiling diftilled wa- 
ter. 

Hydrargyrum Muriatum Mite Sublimatum, 

Dub. 
Mild Sublimated Muriated Mercury. 
Take of 

Corrofive muriated mercury, one pound ; 
Purified quickfilver, nine ounces. 
Rub them together until the globules difappear, and fublime* 
Rub the fublimcd matter with the refiduum, and repeat the fub- 
limation. Laftly, wafh the fublimed matter with frequent af- 
fufions of boiling diftilled water. 

Calomelas. 
Lond. 
Calomel. 
Take of 

Muriated quickfilver, one pound; 
Purified quickfilver, nine ounces. 
F f 
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Rub them together, until the globules difappear and fublime ; then 
rub the whole matter again together and fublime. Repeat the 
fublirnation in the lame manner four times. Afterwards tri- 
turate the matter into a very fubtile powder, and wafh it by the 
afFufion of boiling diflilled water. 

When quickfilver is triturated with muriate of quickfilver, it 
sbftracls from the oxidized quickfilver of the muriate a pari of its 
oxvgen, and the whole mafs aflumes a blackifh grey color. 
When this is expofed to a degree of heat fufheient to convert it 
into vapor, the action of the different portions of quickfilver up- 
on each other, and upon the muriatic acid, is much more com- 
plete ; and the whole is converted into a folid white mafs, confift- 
ing of mercury in a Mate of lefs oxidizement, and combined with 
lefs acid than in the muriate. 

The trituration of the muriate of mercury is a very noxious 
operation, as it is almofl impoffible to prevent the finer particles 
from riling and affefting the operator's eyes and nofirils. To Jel- 
fen this evii, the Edinburgh College direct the addition of a little 
water. In the fecond part of the procefs, when the heat is ap- 
plied, a fmall portion of quickfilver and undecempofed muriate 
firfl arife, and condenfe themfelves in the higheft part or neck of 
the phial ; then the fubmuriate rifes, and, being lefs volatile, con- 
denfes in the upper half of the body, while a fmall quantity of 
quickfilver, in a flate of confiderable oxidizement, remains fixed, 
or near the bottom. The Edinburgh College feparate the fubmu- 
riate from the other matters, and fublime it again. The other 
Colleges triturate the whole together again, and refublime it, the 
Dublin College once, the London four times. As in the firfl fub- 
limation. a portion of the quickfilver and of the muriate of quick- 
filver always arife undecompofed, a fecond fublimation is necef- 
fary, efpecially if we triturate the whole produces of the firfl fub- 
limation together ; but any further repetition of the procefs is per- 
fectly ufelefs. Left any portion of muriate fhould have efcaped 
decompofition, the fubmuriate mull be edulcorated with boiling 
diflilled water, until the water which comes off forms no precip- 
itate with alkalies, 

Submuriate of mercury is generally obtained in the form of a 
white folid mafs ; but is capable of cryltallizing in tetrahedral 
prifms terminated by pyramids. It has no tafle, and is fcarcely 
foluble in water or in alcohol. It is lefs volatile than muriate of 
.mercury. It is blackened by light, and becomes brown when tri- 
turated with lime water or the alkalies. It is converted by oxy- 
muriatic acid into muriate of quickfilver. According to Mr. 
Chenevix, It confifls of 
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Quickfilver, 79 \ xide of quickfilver, 88. 5 
Oxygen, 9-5 / . . . 

Muriatic acid, 11.5 

100 

And its oxide contains, Quickfilver, 89.3 
Oxygen, 10.7 



100 
By comparing this analyfis with that of the muriate of mercury, 
£4 parts of quickfilver feem in faft fufficient to convert looof the 
muriate into fubmuriate ; but with Mr. Chenevix we think the 
excefs employed by the Colleges a ufetul precaution. 

Tha fubmuriate of quickfilver is one of the beft mercurials we 
poffefs. By proper management it may be made to increafe, in a 
remarkable manner, almolt any of the fecretions or excretions. 
One grain mixed with fugar, and fnuffed up the noflrils, is recom- 
mended as a powerful errhine in amaurofis. The fame mixture 
is blown into the eye, to remove fpecks from the cornea. Given 
in dofes of one grain morning and evening, or in larger dofes com- 
bined with opium, to prevent it from acting as a purgative, it ex- 
cites ptyalifm. In larger dofes of five grains and upwards, it is ari 
excellent purgative. Combined with diuretics, it proves diuretic, 
and with fudorifics, fudorific. 

It is one of the preparations of mercury which is capable of cur- 
ing fyphilis in every form. It alfo produces very powerful and 
falutary effects in obftru£lions and chronic inflammations of the 
vifcera, efpecially of the liver ; and, in general, it is applicable to 
every cafe in which mercurials are indicated. 

SUB MURIAS HYDRARGYRI PRiECIPITATUS, 

Edin. 
Precipitated Submuriate of Quickfilver . 

Take of 

Diluted nitrous acid, 
Purified quickfilver, each eight ounces • 
Muriate of foda, four ounces and a half ; 
Boiling water, eight pounds. 

Mix the quickfilver with the diluted nitrous acid, and towards the 
end of the effervefcence digeft with a gentle heat, frequently 
making the veflel in the mean time. But it is neceffary to add 
more quickfilver to the acid than it is capable of diffolving, that 
a perfectly faturated felution may be obtained. 

Diflolve at the fame time the muriate of foda in the boiling wa- 
ter, and into this folution pour the other while (till hot, and 
mix them quickly by agitation. Pour off the faline liquor after 
the precipitate has fubfided, and wafli the fubmuriate of quick- 
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filver by repeated affufions of boiling water, which is to be 
poured off each time after the depofition of the fubmuriate, un- 
til the water come off taftelefs. 

Hydrargyria Muriatus Mitis. 
Lond. 
Mild MuriaUd Quickfrfver. 
Take of 

Purified quickfilver, 

Dilute nitrous acid, of each half a pound. 
Mix in a glafs veffel, and fet it afide until the quickfilver be dif- 
folved. Let them boil, that the nitrated quickfilver may be 
diffolved.' Pour out the boiling liquor into a glafs veffel, con- 
taining another boiling liquor, confifting of 
Muriatic fait, four ounces ; 
Diftilled water, eight pints. 
After the powder has fubfided to the bottom of the veffel, pour 
off the clear fupernatant liquor, and wafh the powder which re- 
mains behind, till it becomes infipid, with frequent affufions of 
hot water ; then dry it on blotting paper with a gentle heat. 

Hydrargyrum Muriatum Mite PrjEcipitatum. 

Dub. 
Precipitated Mild Muriated Quickfilver. 

Tajce of 

Purified quickfilver, fix ounces and a half; 
Diluted nitrous acid, fix ounces. 

Digeft in a glafs veffel with a moderate heat for fix hours, occa- 
sionally agitating it. Towards the end ot the folution, increafe 
the heat fo as to make the liquor boil' for a little, which is then 
to be poured off from the quickfilver remaining undiffolved, 
p and mixed with ten pounds of boiling water, in which four 
ounces of common fait have been previoufly diffolved. Wafh 
the powder which fubfides to the bottom with warm diftilled 
water, as long as the liquor decanted from it is rendered turbid 
from the addition of a few drops of mild ley. 

In the firft part of this procefs, a faturated folution of nitrate 
of quickfilver, with excefs of oxide, is formed. In the fecond, there 
is a mutual decompofition ot this nitrate, and of the muriate of 
foda ; nitrate of foda is formed, and muriate of quickfilver, with 
excefs of oxide. Mr. Chenevix thinks, that as water is capable of 
decompofing fubnitrate of quickfilver, a part of it is actually de- 
compofed by the water holding the muriate of foda in folution, 
and that the precipitate prepared according the directions of 
the colleges, is a mixture of fubmuriate and fubnitrate of quick- 
filver. To remedy this defeft, he propofes either to employ a 
folution of quickfilver in nitrous acid made without heat, that is 
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a folution of fupernitiate of mercury, or to add to the folution of ■ 
muriate of foda a quantity of muriatic acid. To the latter pro- 
pofal there appears no objection ; but as he himfelf is of opinion 
that the fupernitrate of quickfilver contains the metal in a ftate of 
greater oxidizernent, it furely cannot be uled with propriety, for 
the preparation of a muriate, which fhould contain the quickfilver 
in a ftate of lefs oxidizernent, and, in fa£f, the folution has been 
found to contain muiiateot quickfilver. Befides, we apprehend, 
that if a fufheient quantity ot muriate of foda be ufed (and no in- 
convenience can arife from ufing it in excefs) and if we be care- 
ful to pour the folution of the nitrate of mercury into that of the 
muriate of foda, that no fubaitrate will be contained in the pre- 
cipitate. Indeed, if we follow the directions of M. Delkefkamp, 
and drop the folution of muriate of foda into thatot nitrate of mer- 
cury, a large proportion of the precipitate will confift of fubnitrate. 
When properly prepared, the fubmuriate obtained by precipi- 
tation fcarcely differs from that obtained by fublimation. Got- 
tling found.no other difference than that the precipitated fubmu- 
riate became grey, when triturated with lime water, whereas the 
fublimed fubmuriate becomes black. But he expofed to heat 
half an ounce of the precipitated fubmuriate in a fubliming appa- 
ratus ; fcarcely a grain of a reddifh matter remained fixed ; and 
the fublimed matter now became black when triturated with lime- 
water, and differed in norefpeft from fubmuriate prepared in the 
ordinary way by fublimation. It therefore would feern to be an 
improvement in the procefs, to fublime the fubmuriate after it is 
precipitated ; efpecially, as by that operation, it would be mod 
effectually feparated from any fubnitrate which might be mixed 
with it. 

There is fiill another way of preparing the fubmuriate of mer- 
cury, without ufing corrofive fublimate, which muff be noticed. 
It was contrived by Hermbftaedt, and is recommended by 
Moench, with the confidence derived from experience, as the 
very beft procefs for preparing the fubmuriate of quickfilver. 
Take 

Pure quickfilver, feven ounces and a half ; 
Sulphuric acid four ounces ; 
Dried muriate of foda, five ounces and a half. 
Diftil in a glafs retort the fulphuric acid, with four ounces of the 
quickfilver, until they be converted into a dry white mafs. 
Triturate the fulphate of mercury thus formed, with the re- 
maining three ounces and a half of quickfilver, until the glo- 
bules difappear ; then add the muriate of foda ; mix them and 
fublime. As the product of the firft fublimation fiill contains 
unoxidized quickfilver, it is to be again triturated and fublim- 
ed. The fublimate being wafhed, is now pure fubmuriate of 
quickfilver, and weighs about fix ounces. 
PT 3 
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The theory of this procefs is the fame with that of the forma- 
tion of the muriate of quickfilver. The difference between the 
two produces arifes from the proportion of quickfilver being great- 
er, and that of the muriate of lb da employed beirjg lefs. We arc 
not prepared to Hate the comparative economy ol thefe three pro- 
ceffes defcribed, for preparing fubmuriate ol quickfilver ; but of 
the laft procefs, we may obferve, that according to Mr. Chene- 
vix's analyfis, feven ounces and a half ol quickfilver fhould furnifh 
nine ounces and a half of fubmuriate of quickfilver ; fo that 
there is evidently a confiderabie lofs, which mull be owing either 
to the formation of muriate of quickfilver, or of oxide ot quick- 
filver. To diminifh this lofs, We might diffolve the refiduum of 
the firft fublimation, which is principally fulphate of foda, in the 
water with which the fublimate was warned, and precipitate the 
folution with carbonate of foda. We fhould thus regain the re- 
maining portion of the quickfilver in the ftate of brown carbonate, 
which might be applied to many purpofes. The fame thing might 
be pra&ifed with advantage on the wafhingsand refiduums ot lev- 
eral of the other preparations. 

CALX HYDRARGYRI ALBA. 

Lond. 

White Calx of Quickfilver. 

Sub Murias Hydrargyri et Ammonia. 

Sub muriate of Quickfilver and Ammonia. 

Take of 

Muriated quickfilver, 
Sal ammoniac, 

Water of prepared kali, each half a pound. 
Diffolve firft the fal ammoniac, afterwards the muriated quick- 
filver in diftilled water, and add to thefe the water of prepared 
kali. Wafli the powder until it become infipid. 

When to a folution of muriate of ammonia, there is added 
muriate of quickfilver, about thirty times more of the latter is dif- 
folved than the fame quantity of pure water is capable of diffolv- 
ing ; and there takes- place a confiderabie increafe of tempera- 
ture. Now, as thefe fa£ls fufficiently prove a reciprocal action 
of the two falts, and as there is no decompofition, it is evident 
that they mult have combined to form a triple fait ; efpecially as 
they cannot be again feparated either by fublimation or cryftalli- 
zation. This compound may therefore, with propriety, be term- 
ed Muriate of Mercury and Ammonia. It is the Sal Alembroth 
of the alchemifts. It is very foluble in water, and is fublimed 
by heat without decompofition. When to a folution of this 
fait we add a folution of an alkaline carbonate, there occurs a par- 
tial decompofition. The alkali combines with a portion of the 
muriatic acid ; and reduces the muriate of mercury and ammonia* 
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to the ftate of a fubmuriate, which being infoluble, falls to the 
bottom of the folution. 

The fubmuriate of mercury and ammonia thus precipitated, 
has at firft an earthy and afterwards a metallic tafle. It is not fo T 
jtible in water. It is decompofed by heat ; furnifhing water, am- 
monia, and nitrogen gas, while 0.86 of fubmuriate of mercury- 
remains behind. Sulphuric and nitric acid partially decompofe 
it, and convert it into muriate of mercury, and triple falts of mer- 
cury and ammonia. Muriatic acid diffolves it, and converts it in- 
to muriate ot quickfilver and ammonia. According to Four- 
croy's analyfis, it confifts of 81 oxide of mercury, 

16 muriatic acid, 
3 ammonia. 

100 

Therefore, if the analyfis of the different muriates be correcl, 
there is an unneceffary want of economy in ufing equal parts of 
muriate of ammonia and muriate of mercury ; for by calculation 
at leaft, we fhould employ only one part of the former to eight of 
the latter. 

It is only ufed for ointments ; and its principal recommenda- 
tion is its fine white color. 

OXIDUM HYDRARGYRI CINEREUM. 
Edin. 
Afli colored Oxide of Quickfilver, 
Take of 

Purified quickfilver, four parts; 
Diluted nitrous acid, five parts ; 
Diftilled water, fifteen parts ; 

Water of carbonate of ammonia, a fufficient quantity. 
Diffolve the mercury in the nitrous acid ; then gradually add the 
diflilled water, and pour into the mixture as much water of 
the carbonate of ammonia as fhall be fufficient to precipitate 
the whole of the oxide of mercury, which is then to be waflied 
with pure water and dried. 

Pulvis Hydrargyri Cinereus. 
Dub. 
Afli colored Powder of Quickfilver, 
Take of 

Quickfilver, two <5unces ; 
Diluted nitrous acid, two ounces and a half. 
Diffolve the quickfilver with a moderate heat, and dilute the li- 
quor with eight ounces of cold diflilled water ; then drop into 
it an ounce and a half ot the liquor of mild volatile alkali, 
or as much as may be fufficient to precipitate the metal, which 
W 4 
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is to be wafhed with frequent affufions of warm water, and 
afterwards dried. 

TtttSE procefles, which are effentially the fame, are intended 
to furnifh a fubftitute tor the black oxide of quickfilver, on which 
the efficacy of the mercurials moil frequently employed, and moil 
certainly uferul, depends. In thefe, the mercury is oxidized bv 
trituration, in contact with the atmofphere ; but this operation is 
both fo tedious and troublefome, that it is often imperfectly per- 
formed or affifted by improper means. 

In the proceffes we are now explaining, it was fuppofed that as 
ammonia has a flronger affinity for nitric acid than oxide of 
mercury has, it would feparate oxide of mercury from its fulution 
in nitric acid ; and therefore, that the precipitate obtained was 
oxide of mercury fimilar to that formed by tituration. But fince 
the nature of the triple metalline falts has been better underflood, 
this has been difcovered to be an error, although the exacl mode 
of their a£tion is not yet explained. The grey precipitate which 
is formed, may, fpeaking generally, be called a fubnitrate of mer- 
cury and ammonia ; for it confifts of oxide of mercury and am- 
monia, not faturated with nitric acid ; but even to occular infpec- 
tion it does not feem to be homogeneous ; and when it is digefted 
in acetous acid, it is partially diffolved, and therefiduum acquires 
a very pale or almoft white color. The portion dillolved feems 
to be black oxide, and the white refiduum to be pure fubnitrate 
of mercury and ammonia, which according to Fourcroy, cryftdl- 
lizes in brilliant polyhedral cryftals, without fmell, of an ex- 
tremely ftyptic tafte, fcarcely foluble in water, is decompofed by 
heat, by the fulphuric and muriatic acids, and by lime, potafs, and 
foda, and confifts oi 68.20 oxide of mercury, 16 of ammonia, and, 
i^.8oof nitric acid. According to thefe obfervations, this pre- 
paration ought not to be called the grey oxide of mercury, and is 
not identical with the black oxide of mercury, prepared by tri- 
turation. If, however, it anfwered the fame purpofes, the iden- 
tity would be of little confequence ; but from its never having 
been introduced into general ufe, although fo much more eafily 
prepared, we may prefume that it is not equal in point of effi- 
cacy. 

Black oxide of mercury may however be obtained, according 
to the direction of Saunders, by triturating with lime water, and 
fubfequent edulcoration, the fublimed fubmoriate of mercury, 
or rather the precipitated fubmuriate, as propofedby Gottling ; 
and that the decompofition may be more eafy and complete, we 
fhall venture to fuggeft, that for this preparation the latter fub- 
muriate mould not be dried, but fhould be triturated with the 
lime water as foot) as it is edulcorated. This fimple black oxide 
certainly merits a fair trial,. 
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HYDRARGYRUS CUM CRETA. 

Lond. 
Quickfilver with chalk. 
Take of 

Purified quickfilver, three ounces ; 

Prepared chalk, five ounces. 
Triturate them together until the globules difappear. 

Quicksilver has a ftrong affinity for oxygen, and abforbs 
it flowly from the atmofphere. But the combination may be con- 
fiderably accelerated by agitation, and {till more by triturating 
quickfilver with any fubftance which promotes its mechanical di- 
vifion, and thus increafes its furface. With this view, quickfil- 
ver is triturated with vifcid fubftances, as fats, honey, fvrup. &c. 
or with pulverulent fubftances, as the chalk in the prefent exam- 
ple. 

In this flate of oxidizement, quickfilver contains about 0.04 of 
oxygen according to Fourcroy, is foluble in acids without the 
extrication of nitrous gas, and is eafily reduced by heat, and even 
by light. 

The black oxide is the mildeft, but at the fame time the moft 
efficacious of the preparations of mercury. Combined with chalk 
it is not in general ufe ; but in the form of the common mercurial 
pill and ointment, it is more employed than any other prepara- 
tions of the fame metal except calomel. 

HYDRARGYRUM CALCINATUM. 
Dub. 
Calcined Quickfilver. 
Take of 

Purified quickfilver, any qtiantity. 
Put it into an open glafs veflel, with a narrow mouth and wide 
bottom. Expofe this to about the fix hundreth degree of heat, 
until the metal be converted into red fcales. 

Hydrargyria Calcinatus. 
Lond. 
Calcined Quickfilver. 
fake of 

Purified quickfilver, one pound. 
Expofe the quickfilver in a flat bottomed glafs cucurbit, to an 
heat of about 600 degrees in a fand bath, till it concretes into 
the form of a red powder. 

This is an extremely tedious, and therefore expenfive opera- 
tion, becaufe mercurv is incapable of abforbing from the atmof- 
phere the quantity of oxygen neceffary to convert it into the red 
pxide, except when in the flate of vapor. But as the form of a 
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veffel, which will prevent the diffipation and lofsof the mercurial 
vapor, will at the fame time hinder the iree accefs and frequent 
renewal of the air, the operation can only proceed flowly. The 
veffel moll advantageoufly employed, is a wide flatbottomed mat- 
rafs, with a very narrow, and almoft capillary neck. Only fo 
much mercury is introduced into it as will cover the bottom of the 
matrafs ; and the veffel is not inferted in the fand deeper than the 
mercury Hands within it. A degree of heat is then applied fuffi- 
cient to caufe a gentle ebullition in the mercury, which is thus 
alternately converted into vapor, and condenfed again in the up- 
per part of tne veffel. While in the ftate of vapor, it abforbs 
the oxygen of the air contained in the veffel ; by which means it 
is gradually changed into a black, and then into a red powder ; but 
a complete conversion into the latter ftate is not effected in lefs 
than feveral months. 

Red oxide of quickfilver thus prepared, oonfifls of fmall cryf- 
talline grains, of a deep red color, and very brilliant fparjtling ap- 
pearance. By heat it may be fublimed in the form of a beautiful 
rubycolored vitrified fubftaace. At a red heat it is decompofed, 
giving out oxygen gas, while the metal is revived, and is immedi- 
ately volatilized. It is foluble in feveral of the acids ; and during 
its folution it does not decompofe them or water. It is eafily ox- 
idized. It contains about o.t oxygen. 

It is not only an acrid fubflance, violently purgative and emet- 
ic, but even cauflicand poifonous. Its internal ufe is profcribed; 
but it is applied externally as an efcharotic, being previoufly tri- 
turated to a very fine powder ; or it is formed into a ftimulating 
ointment with unctuous fubllances. 

OXIDUM HYDRARGYRI RUBRUM per ACIDUM 
NITRICUM ; olim, Mercurius Prjecipitatus Ruber. 

Edin. 

Red Oxide of Quickfilver by Nitric Acid, formerly Red Precipi* 
tated Mercury. 

Take of 

Purified, quickfilver, one pound ; 
Diluted nitrous acid, fixteen ounces. 

Diffolve the quickfilver, and evaporate the folution, with a gentle 
heat, to a dry white raafs ; which, after being ground into pow- 
der, is to be put into a glafs cucurbit, and to have a thick glaff- 
plate laid upon its furface. Then, having adapted a capital, 
and placed the veffel in a fandbath, apply a gradually increafed 
heat, until the matter be converted into very red fcales. 
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Hydrargyria Nitratus Ruber. 
Lond. 
Red Nitrated Ouickfdver. 
Take of 

Purified quickfilver, 

Nitrous acid, of each one pound ; 

Muriatic acid, one drachm. 
Mix in a glafs veffe], and diffolve the quickfilver in a fandbath ; 

then raiie the fire until the matter be converted into red cryf- 

tals. 

Hydrargyrum Sub Nitratum. 
Dub. 
Subnitrated Quickfilver. 
Take of 

Purified quickfilver, twenty ounces ; 

Diluted nitrous acid, twentyfive ounces. 
Mix them in a glafs veiTel, and diffolve the quickfilver with a 

moderate heat ; then increafe the fire until the matter be con- 
verted into red fcales. 

In the fiift part of thefe proceffes a fully faturated nitrate of 
mercury is formed. In the fecond part, the metal is oxidized tQ 
the maximum by the decompofition of the acid. When a fuffi- 
cient heat is applied, the nitrate of mercury firfh melts, then ex- 
hales nitric oxide gas, and changes its color fucceffively to yel- 
low, orange, and brilliant purple red. If well prepared, it fhould 
have a cryftalline fcaly appearance; and it is entirely volatile at 
a red heat, and foluble without any refiduum in nitrous acid. Ac- 
cording to Fourcroy it contains no nitrous acid, unlefs a fufficient 
heat has not been applied. It therefore differs in no refpeci. from 
the red oxide prepared by the a£lion of heat alone, except in the 
facility of its preparation. 

In an economical point of view, it is evident that no more acid 
fhould be employed than what is abfolutely neceffary. If, there- 
fore, the proportion of the Dublin College be fufficient, that of 
the London mull be much too large. The addition of the fmall 
quantity of muriatic acid directed by the London College, is faid 
to increafe the beauty of its appearance. How it fhould do fo, we 
are at a lofs to conceive ; for the muriatic acid having a ftronger 
affinity for mercury than nitrous acid has, will form with it a por- 
tion of muriate of mercury, which, being comparatively volatile, 
will bediffipated long before the nitrate of mercury is decompof- 
ed. The ufe of the muriatic acid is therefore to be reje£ted as 
being ufelefs and extravagant, and not from the fear exprelTed by 
Mr. Accum, that a fubftance poifonous in itfelf fhould be render- 
ed more peifonous. 
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SUB SULPHAS HYDRARGYR1 FLAVUS ; olim, Tur- 
pethum Miner tv l e . Edin. 
Yellow Subfulphate of Ouickjilvzr, formerly Turpeth Mineral. 

Take of 

Purified quickfilver, four ounces ; 
Sulphuric acid, fix ounces. 

Put them into a glafs cucurbit, and boil them in a fand bath to 
drynefs. Throw into boiling water the white matter, which is 
left in the bottom, after having reduced it to powder. A yel- 
low powder will immediately be produced, which muff be fre- 
quently wafhed with warm water. 

Hydrargyrus Vitriolatus. 
Lond. 
Vitriolated Quickjilvcr. 
Take of 

Purified quickfilver, one pound; 
Vitriolic acid, fifteen ounces. 
Having mixed in a glafs veffel, heat them by degrees until they 
unite, and dry the matter completely with a ftrongfire. This 
matter, on the affufion of a large quantity of hot diflilled water, 
■will immediately become yellow, and fall to powder. Rub the 
powder with this water in a glafs mortar. After the powder 
has fubfided, pour off the water, and wafh the matter with dif- 
tilled waier till it becomes infipid. 

The aclion of fulphuric acid on mercury has beenexamin" 
ed with csnfiderable attention by Fourcroy. In the cold they have 
no aclion on each other, but on the application of heat, the ful- 
phuric acid begins to be decompofed, fulphurous acid gas is ex- 
tricated, and the metal is oxidized, and combines with the unde- 
compofed acid, forming with it a white faline mafs, covered with 
a colorlefs fluid. In this (fate it reddens vegetable blues, is acrid 
and corrofive, does not become yellow by the conta£l of the air, 
and is not decompofed by water either warm or cold. It is there- 
fore fuperfulphate of quickfilver, and the proportion of the acid 
in excefs is variable. 

By wafhing the faline mafs repeatedly with fmall quantities of 
water, it is at !afl rendered perfectly neutral. It no longer red- 
dens vegetable blues. It is white; it cryflallizes in plates, or fine 
prifmauc needles ; it is not very acrid, it is not decompofed ei- 
ther by cold or boiling water, but is foluble in ,300 parts of the 
former, and in about 250 of the latter. It is much more foluble 
in water acidulated with fulphuric acid. The fulphate of quick- 
filver confifts of 75 quickfilver, 8 oxygen, 12 fulphuric acid and 5 
water. 

But if, inflead of removing the excefs of acid from the fuper- 
fulphate of quickfilver, by wafhing it with water, we continue the 
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aftion of the heat, according to the directions of the Colleges, 
there is a copious evolution of the fulphurous acid gas, and the 
faline refiduum is converted into a white mafs, which therefore 
evidently contains both a larger proportion of mercury, and in a 
ftate of greater oxidizement, than the fait from which it was form- 
ed. But this white faline mafs is farther analyzed by the affufion 
of hot water ; for one portion of it is difTolved, while the remain- 
der alfumes the form of a beautiful yellow powder. The por- 
tion difTolved is faid to contain excefs ot acid. The yellow pow- 
der is, on the contrary a fubfulphate. 

The fubfulphate of quickfiiver has a bright yellow color, a 
confiderably acrid tafte, is foluble in 2000 parts of coid water, is 
alfo foluble in fulphuric acid flightly diluted, and is decompofed 
by the nitric acid, and forms muriate of quickfiiver with the mu- 
riatic acid, while the neutral fulphate forms fubmuriale. It oxi- 
dizes quickfiiver, and is converted by trituration with it into a 
black powder. At a red heat it gives out oxygen gas, and the 
metal is revived. It confilts of 76 mercury, ix oxygen, 10 ful- 
phuric acid, and 3 water. 

It is a ftrong emetic, and with this intention operates the mod 
powerfully of all the mercurials that can be fafely given inter- 
nally. Its a£Hon, however, is not confined to the primae viae ; it 
will fometimes excite a falivation, if a purgative be not taken 
foon after it. This medicine is ufed chiefly in virulent gonor- 
rhoeas, and other venereal cafes, where there is a great flux of hu- 
mors to the parts. Its chief ufe at prefent is in fwellings of the 
teflicle from a genereal affeftion ; and it feems not only to aft as 
a mercurial, but alfo, by the fevere vomiting it occafions, to per- 
form the office of a difcutient, by accelerating the motion of the 
blood in the parts affefted. It is faid likewife to have been em- 
ployed with fuccefs, in robuft conftitutions, againfl leprous dif- 
orders, and obflinate glandular obltruftions ; the dofe is from two 
grains to fix or eight. It may be given in dofes of a grain or two 
as an alternative and diaphoretic. Dr. Hope, femor has found, that 
in dofes of one grain, with a little powder of liquorice root, is 
the mod convenient errhine be has had occafion to employ. 

This medicine was lately recommended as the moll effectual 
prefervative againfl the hydrophobia, 

On the whole, however, we confider it as a fuperfluous prepar- 
ation, whofe place may be more fafely fupplied by other mercu- 
rials of emetics. 
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SULPHURETUM HYDRARGYRI NIGRUM • dim, /£- 

THIOPS MlN ERALIS. 

Edin. 

Black Sulphur et of Ouicfijilver, formerly jEthiops Mineral. 
Take ot 

Purified quickfilver, 

Sublimed fulphur, each equal weights. 
Grind them together in a glafs mortar with a glafs peftlc, till the 

mercurial globules totally difappear. 
It is alfo prepared with twice the quantity of quickfilver. 

Hydrargyrus cum SulphuRE. 

Loud. 

Quick/ilver with Sulphur. 

Hydrargyrum Sulphuratum Nigrum. 

Dub. 

Black Sulphurated Quickfilver. 

Take of 

Purified quickfilver, 
Flowers of fulphur, each one pound. 
Rub them together until the globules difappear. 

This procefs, fimple as it appears, is not, even in the prefent 
advanced ftate of chcmiftry, perfectly underftood. It was for- 
merly imagined, that the quickfilver was merely mechanically di- 
vided, and intimately mixed with the fulphur. But that they are 
really chemically united, is indifputably proved by the infolubili- 
ty of the compound in nitrous acid. Fourcroy is of opinion, that 
during the trituration, the mercury abforbs oxygen, and is con- 
verted into the black oxide, and that in this (late it is flightly 
combined with the fulphur. The editors of Gren alfo fuppofe it 
to be in the ftate of black oxide, but that it is combined with hy- 
droguretted fulphur ; and they dirett a little water to be added du- 
ring the trituration, that by its dccompofition it may furnifh the 
neceffary hydrogen. 

The black fulphuret of quickfilver thus prepared by tritura- 
tion, has a pulverulent form, is infoluble in nitric acid, is totally 
foluble in a folution of potafs, and is precipitated unchanged from 
this folution, by acids. It is not altered by expofure to the air; 
and when heated in an open veffel, it emits fulphurous acid gas, 
acquires a dark violet color, and, laftly, fublimes in a brilliant 
red mafs, compofed of cryftalline needles. 

The combination of quickfilver with fulphur, may be much 
more fpeedily effected by the affiftance of heat, by pouring the 
mercury, previoufly heated, upon the fulphur in a ftate of fufion, 
and flu ring them until they cool, and form a confiftent mafs, which 
may be afterwards powdered. The fulphuret prepared by fufion, 
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differs however, from that prepared by trituration ; for it is not 
foluble in a folution of potafs, but is converted by long ebullition 
in it into the red fulphuret, and it alio reddens fpontaneoufly in 
courfe of time from the a&ion of the air. 

Black fulphuret of mercury may be alfo prepared in the humid 
way, as it is called by precipitation, or even by dire£l folution. 
According to Berthollet, mercury agitated with fulphuretied hy- 
droguret of ammonia, forms a blajck fulphuret exacfly refembling 
that prepared by trituration ; but if hydroguretted fulphuret of 
ammonia be ufed, the blackprecipitate formed, gradually affumes 
a red color, and the folution contains fulphuretted hydroguret of 
ammonia. The fame phenomena take place with all the mercuri- 
al falts. 

As a medicine, black fulphuret of quickfilver poffeffes no very 
confpicuous effecls. It is principally ufed as an alternative in 
glandular affections, and in cutaneous difeafes. It has been com- 
monly given in dofes of from £ to 10 grains ; but even in dofesof 
feveral drachms, and continued lor a confiderable length of time, 
it has fcarcely piioduced any fenfible effeft. 

HYDRARGYRUM SULPHURATUM RUBRUM ; dim, 

ClNNABARlS FACTITIA. 

Lond. Dub. 
Red Sulphuretted Quickfilver ; formerly Factitious Cinnabar. 

Take of 

Quickfilver purified, forty ounces ; 
Sulphur, eight ounces. 

Mix the quickfilver with the melted fulphur, and if the mixture 
takes fire, extinguifh it by covering the* veffel ; afterwards re- 
duce the mafs to powder and fublime it. 

As foon as the mercury and fulphur begin to unite, a confider- 
able explofion frequently happens, and the mixture is very apt to 
take fire, efpecially if the procefs be fomewhat haftily conducted. 
This accident the operator will have previous notice of, from the 
matter fwelling up, and growing fuddeniy confident ; as foon as 
this happens, the veffel muft be immediately clofe covered. 

During the fublimation, care muft be had that the matter d© 
not rife into the neck of the veffel, fo as to block up and bur ft the 
glafs. To prevent this, a wide necked bolt head, or rather an oval 
earthen jar, coated, fhould be chofen for the fubliming veffel. If 
the former be employed, it will be convenient to introduce at 
times an iron wire, fomewhat heated, in order to be the better af- 
fured that the palfage is not blocking up ; the danger of which 
may be prevented by cautioufly railing the veffel higher from the 
fire. 

If the ingredients were pure, no feces will remain. In fuch 
rafes the fublimation may be known to be over, by introducing a 
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wire as before, and feeling therewith the bottom of the veflel, 
which will then be perfectly fmooth ; If any roughnefs or in- 
equalities are perceived, either the mixture was impure, or the 
Sublimation is not completed ; if the latter be the cafe, the wire 
will foon be covered over with the rifing cinnabar. 

The preparers of cinnabar in large quantity, employ earthen 
jars, which in fhape pretty much refemble an egg. Thefe are of 
different fizes, according to the quantity intended to be made 
at one fublimation, which fometimes amounts to two hundred 
weight. The jar is ufually coated from the fmall end almoft to 
the middle, to prevent its breaking from the vehemence or irregu- 
larity of the fire. The greater part, which is placed uppermoft, 
not being received within the furnace, has no occafion for this de- 
fence. The whole fecret, with regard to this procefs, is the ma- 
nagement of the fire, which fhould be fo flrong as to keep the mat- 
ter continually fubliming. to the upper part of the jar, without 
coming out at its mouth, which is covered with an iron plate. 
Care mould alfo be taken to put into the fubliming veffel only 
fmall quantities of the mixture at a time. 

When taken out of the fubliming veffels, the red fulphuret of 
quickfilver is a brilliant cry ftalline mafs, and firft acquires its very 
rich colour when reduced to the form of a fine powder by 
trituration. It has neither fmell nor tafie, and is infoluble in water 
and in alcohol. In clofe veffels it fublimes entirely unchanged, but 
requires for this purpofe a pretty great degree of heat. It is not 
foluble in any acid, and is only decompofed by the nitro muriatic 
which defolves the quickfilver, and feparates the fulphur. It is 
not decompofed by boiling it with folutions of the alkalies, but 
is decompofed by melting it with potafs, foda, lime, iron, lead, 
copper, antimony, and feveral other metals. Prouft has proved it 
to confift of 85 quickfilver, and 14 or \a\ fulphur, and that the 
quickfilver is not oxidized to a maximum, as had been falfely fup- 
pofed, but in its metallic flate. His analyfis is confirmed by the 
other methods by which cinnabar mav be prepared. Thus, the 
black fulphuret of quickfilver by fufion is converted into the red 
fulphuret, by boiling it in a folution of potafs, which can only 
a£l by diflblving the fulphuretted hydrogen and fuperfluous ful- 
phur. Submuriate, or fubfulphate of mercury, fublimed with ful- 
phur, furnifh red fulphuret of mercury, and muriate, or fulphate, 
of mercury. 

Red fulphuret ot quickfilver is fometimes ufed in fumigations 
againft venereal ulcers in the nofe, mouth, and throat. Haifa 
drachm of it burnt, the fume being imbibed with the breath, has 
occafioned a violent falivation. This effe£t is by no means owing 
to the medicine as a fulphuret ; for when fet on fire, it is no long- 
er fuch, but mercury refolved into vapor, and blended with the 
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fulphurous acid gas ; in which circumftances, this mineral has 
very powerful effects. 

Mr. Pearfon, from his experiments on mercurial fumigation, 
concludes, that where checking the progrefs of the difeafe fuddenly 
is an object ot great moment, and where the body is covered with 
ulcers or large and numerous eruptions, and, in general, to ulcers, 
fungi, and excrefcences, the vapor of mercury is an application 
of great efficacy and utility ; but that it is apt to induce a ptyal- 
ifm rapidly, and great confequent debility, and that for the purpofe 
of fecuring theconftitutionagainfta relapfe, as a great quantity of 
mercury muft be introduced into the fyftem, by inunction, as if 
no fumigation had been employed. 



CHAP. X. 
LEAD. 

ACETI-S PLUMBI ; olim, Saccharum Saturn*-. 

Edin. 

Acetite oj Lead ; formerly Sugar of Lead. 

Take of 

White oxide of lead, any quantity ; 

Put it into a cucurbit, and pour upon it of 
Diftilled acetous acid ten times its weight* 

Let the mixture ftand upon warm fand till the acid betomes fweet* 
when it is to be poured off, and frefh acid added until it ceafe 
to become fweet. Then evaporate all the liquor, freed from 
impurities, in a glafs veflel, to the confiftence of thin honey, 
and fet it afide in a cold place, that cryflals may be formed, 
which are to be dried in the fhade. The remaining liquor is a- 
gain to be evaporated, that new cryflals may be formed ; and 
the evaporation is to be repeated until no more cry Hals concrete. 

CeRUSSA Acetata. 

Lond. 

Acetated Cerufe. 

Take of 

Cerufe one pound ; 

Diftilled vinegar, one gallon and a half. 
Boil the cerufe with the vinegar until the vinegar is faturated ; 

then filter through paper ; and after proper evaporation, fet it 

afide to cryftallize. 

G G 
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Dub. 
Take of * 

Cerufe, any quantity ; 

Diftilled vinegar, ten times as much. 
Digefl in a glafs veflel, until the vinegar become fweel. Having 

poured this off, add more vinegar, until it ceafe to become fweet. 

Filter the liquor, and evaporate it flowly, fo that it may iorm 

cryftals, which are to be dried in the (hade. 

The acetite of lead is feldom prepared by the apothecary, as 
he can procure it at as infinitely cheaper rate from thofe who man- 
ufacture it in large quantities. The preparation of it, as directed 
by the Colleges, is a cafe of fimple folution. The procefs fre- 
quently fails, from the oxide of lead employed being adulterated, 
with carbonate of lime, or fome other earthy fubftance. The ace- 
tous acid employed, mould be as ftrong as can be procured ; for 
with a weak acid the product of pure fait is fmall, and the quan- 
tity of mother water is increafed. The addition of a fmall quan- 
tity of alcohol to the folution, after it has been duly evaporated, 
is faid to improve the beauty of the cryftals. The mother water 
raay alfo be made to furnifh pure cryftals, by adding to it a frefh 
portion of acetous acid ; for without that precaution, it furnifhes 
only a very heavy, yellow, pulverulent mafs, in which there 
feems to be an excefs of oxide of lead. 

The manufacture of acetite of lead is conducted more economi- 
cally, when the oxide is diffolved in the acid at the fame time that 
it is prepared ; which is done by alternately expofing plates of lead 
to the vapour of acetous acid, and immerfing the plates thus cov- 
ered with oxide into the acid itfelf. 

Acetite of lead has a fweet ftyptic tafte. It has a white color, 
and cryftallizes in flat parallelopipeds, terminated by a wedge, or 
more commonly in mining needles. It is foluble in water, and 
in alcohol ; efflor&fces (lightly in the air, and is decompofed by 
heat and light. It is alfo decompofed by the alkalies, and mod of 
the earths and acids. The proportions of its conftituents have 
not been afcertained. 

The internal ufe of acetite of lead, notwithftanding the enco- 
miums fome have been rafh enough to beftow upon it, is entirely 
to be rejected. It forms, however, a very valuable external ap- 
plication in external and phlegmonic inflammations, bruifes, and 
difeafes of the fkin. It is always applied in folution, either lim- 
ply, as to the eyes, or by means of cloths foaked in it, or mixed 
with bread crumb. A drachm, with five ounces of any diftilled 
water, forms a ftrong folution, and with ten ounces of water a 
weak folution, If common water be ufed, the addition of about 
a drachm of acetous acid will be necefiary to keep the lead in fo- 
lution. 
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AQUA LITHARGYRI ACETATI. 

Lond. 
Liquor Lithargyri AcetatI ; olim, Extractum Sa~ 
turni. Dub. 

Water of Acetated Litharge ± formerly Extratl of Lead. 
Take of 

Litharge, two pounds and four ounces ; 
Diftilled vinegar, one gallon. 
Mix, and boil to fix pints, conftantly ftirring ; then fet it afide. 
Alter the feces have fubfided, ftrain. 

Liouor Lithargyri Acetati Compositus. 
Dub. 

Aqua Lithargyri Acetati Composit a„ 
Lond. 
Compound Liquor of Acetated Litharge. 
Take of 

Liquor of acetated litharge, a drachm ; 
DiUilled water, fourteen ounces (one pint, Land.) 
Weaker fpirit of wine, a drachm. 
Mix the fpirit and liquor of acetated litharge, then add the diftil- 
led water. 

These preparations do not differ from folutidns of the fame 
ftrength of acetite of lead, and are lefs proper, as their ftrength is 
apt to vary. The vitrified oxide of lead made ufe of in this in- 
ftance, is lefs eafily foluble, on account of its greater force of ag- 
gregation, than the white oxide, but, on the other hand, it is lefs 
liable to be adulterated. The addition of the diluted alcohol to 
the weak folution, is intended to prevent its deeompofition, but it 
alfo renders it flightly flimulant. 



CHAP. XI. 
TIN. 

STANNI PULVIS. 
Lond. 
Powder of Tim 
Take of 

Tin, four ounces. 
Melt it, and take off the fcorice. Then pour it into a clean irori 
veffel. Reduce it to powder, either by agi'ation or trituration ; 
*nd pafs the fine part of the powder through a hair fieve. 
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Dub. 
Take of 

Tin, any quantity. 
Having melted it over the fire, agitate it while it is cooling, with 

an iron fpatula, until it be reduced to powder ; which is to be 

pafTed when cold through a neve. 

The College of Edinburgh do not give this preparation, infert- 
ing Limatura et Pulvis Stanni in their lift of the materia medica. 
It is often employed as a remedy againft worms, particularly the 
flat kinds, which too often elude the force of other medicines. 
The general dofe is from a fcruple to a drachm ; fome confine it 
to a few grains. But Dr. Alfton allures us in the Edinburgh 
effays, that its fuccefs chiefly depends on its being given in much 
larger quantities. He direfts an ounce of the powder on an emp- 
ty ftomach mixed with four ounces of molafles ; next day, half an 
ounce; and the day following, half an ounce more ; after which, 
a cathartic is adminiftered. He fays the worms are ufually void- 
ed during the operation of the purge, bu' that pains of the Uomach 
occafioned by them are removed aiaioit immediately upon taking 
the firft dofe oi the tin. 

This pra&iceis fometimes fucccfsful in the expulfion of taeniae, 
but by tio means fo frequently as Dr. Alfton's obfervations 
would lead us to ! ope. 

Blane's powder, which certainly fucceeds fometimes in curing 
the diftempor in dogs, feems to be a fuiphuretted oxide of tin. 



CHAP. XII. 



ZINC. 

OXIDUM Z1NCI. 
Edin. 

Oxide of Zinc. 

Let a large crucible be placed in a furnace filled with live coals, 
fo as to be fornewhat inclined towards its mouth ; and when the 
bottom of the crucible is moderately red, throw into it a fmall 
piece of zinc, about the weight of a drachm. The zinc foon 
inflames, and is at the fame time converted into white flakes, 
which are to be from time to. time removed from the furtace of 
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the metal with an iron fpatula, that the combuftiorc may be 
more complete ; and at laft, when the zinc ceafes to flame, the 
oxide of zinc is to be taken out of the crucible. Having put 
in another piece of zinc, the operation is to be repeated, and 
may be repeated as often as is neceflary. Laftly the oxide of 
zinc is to be prepared in the fame way as the carbonate of lime. 

ZlNCUM CALCIN ATUM. 

Lond. 
Calcined Zinc. 
Take of 

Zinc, broken into pieces, eight ounces. 
Throw the zinc at feveral times into an ignited, large, deep, and 
inclined crucible ; placing over it another crucible, in fuch a 
manner that the air may have free accefs to the burning zinc. 
Takeout the calx as foon as it appears, and pafs its white and 
lighter part through a fieve. 

Calx Zinci ; olim, Fi.or.es Zinci. 

Dub. 
Calx of Zinc, formerly Flowers of Zinc. 
Take of 

Zinc, broken into pieces, any quantity. 
Throw it at different times into a fufficiently deep crucible, heat- 
ed red hot, and placed with its mouth inclined towards the 
mouth of the furnace. After each time any zinc is thrown in, 
cover the crucible with another inverted over it, but fo that 
the air may have accefs to the zinc. Preferve the white and 
very light calx for ufe. 

This is an inftance of fimple oxidizement. At a red heat, 
zinc attracts the oxygen of the atmofphere fo ftrongly, that it is 
quickly covered with a craft of white oxide, which prevents the 
air from acling on the metal below ; and therefore we are defired 
to operate only on fmall pieces at a time, and to place the cruci- 
ble fo that we may eafily take out the oxide formed, and intro- 
duce frefh pieces of zinc. As foon as the cruft of oxide is brok- 
en or removed, the zinc inflames, and burns with a brilliant 
white orgreenifh blue flame, being at the fame time converted 
into very light white flocculi. To fave thefe as much as pojfcble, 
we are directed to ufe a very deep and large crucible, and to cov- 
er it with an inverted crucible. But as we muft not cover it fo 
as to prevent the accefs of the air, it is doubtful whether the lat- 
ter precaution be of much fervice. The greater part of the zinc 
is, however, oxidized in the crucible, without being previoufly 
converted into vapor ; and as this portion of the oxide is always 
mixed with particles of zinc, it is neceflary to feparatc them by 
trituratipn and elutriation. 
CcT 3 
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The oxide thus obtained is of a pure white color, without fmeil 
or tafte, infufible and fixed in the fire, infoluble in water or alco- 
hol, and entirely foluble in acids. The prefence of lead in it is 
detected by fulphuric acid, which forms in that cafe an infoluble 
fulphate of lead. The white ozide of zinc contains 82.15 zinc, 
and 17.85 oxygen. 

While oxide of zinc is applied externally as a detergent and 
exficcant remedy. With twice its weight of axunge, it forms an 
excellent application to deep chops, or excoriated nipples. But 
befides being applied externally, it has alfo of late been ufed in. 
ternally. In dofes from one to feven or eight grains, it has been 
much celebrated in the cure of epilepfv and feveral fpafmodic af- 
fections; and there are fufHcient teftimonies of their good effefts, 
where tonic remedies in thofe affeftions are proper. 

CARBONAS ZINCI IMPURUS PRyEPARATUS ; olim, 
Lapis Calaminaris Pr/eparatus. 

Edin. 
Prepared Impure Carbonate of Zinc, formerly Prepared Calamine. 

The impure carbonate of zinc, after being roafted by thofe who 
make brafs, is prepared in the fame way as carbonate of lime, 
(P« 4*5.0 

Lapis Calaminaris Praparatus. 

Dub. 

Prepared Calamine. 

Reduce calcined calamine to powder, and feparate the impalpable 

parts in the fame manner that is direfted in the preparation of, 

crabs claws (p. 415.) 

Land. 

See the preparation of fubftances infoluble in water (p. 415.) 

As this oxide of zinc is intended for external application, and 
often to parts very eafily irritated, too much pains cannot be be- 
llowed in reducing it to a fine powder. 

OXIDUM ZINCI IMPURUM PRyEPARATUM ; olim, 

TUTIA PR/EPARATA. 

Edin. 

Prepared Impure Oxide of Zinc, formerly Prepared Tutty. 
It is prepared as carbonate of lime (p. 415.) 

Tutia Pr^eparata. 

Lond. 

Prepared Tutty. 

See the preparation of Jubilances infoluble in water (p. 415.) 

This oxide is alfo prepared for external ufe only. 
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SULPHAS ZINCI. 

Edin. 
Sulphate of Zinc. 

Take of 

Zinc, cut into fmall pieces, three ounces ; 
Sulphuric acid, five ounces. 
Water, twenty ounces. 

Mix them, and when the effervefcence is finilhed, digeft the mix- 
ture for a little on hot fand ; then Itrain the decanted liquor 
through paper, and after proper evaporation fet it apart, that it 
may cryftallize. 

ZlNCUM VlTRIOLATUM. 

Lond. Dub. 
Vitriolatcd Zinc. 
Take of 

White vitriol, one pound ; 

Vitriolic acid, one drachm ; 

Boiling diftilled water, three pints. 
Mix and filter through paper. After proper evaporation, fet it 

afide in a cold place to cryftallize. 

The fulphate of zinc of commerce is never pure, but always 
contains iron, copper, and a little lead. From the mode of its 
preparation, there is alfo a deficiency ol acid and water of cryftal- 
lization. The means directed for purifying it by the London and 
Dublin Colleges will fupply thefe, but do not feparate the foreign 
metals, except perhaps the lead. If, therefore, a pure fulphate of 
zinc be wanted, we may, according to the directions of the Edin- 
burgh College, diffolve pure zinc in pure lulphuric acid ; but we 
believe this procefs is very rar-ely praflifed, elpecially as the com- 
mon fulphate of zinc may be fufficiently purifi«d by expofing 
it in folution to the air, by which means red oxide of iron is pre- 
cipitated, and by digefting it upon pure zinc, which precipitates 
the other metals. 

Sulphate of zinc cryftallizes in tetrahedral prifms terminated 
by pyramids. It has a metallic, ftyptic'tafte ; efflorefces flowly 
when expofed to the air. It is foluble in 2.5 parts of water at 
6o°, and in much lefs boiling water. It is no; foluble in alcohol. 
It is decompofed by the alkalies and earths, hydroguretted ful- 
phurets, and fulphuretted hydrogurets. It confifts of 20 oxide of 
zinc, 40 acid, and 40 water of cryftallization. 

Sulphate of zinc, in dofes from ten grains to half a drachm, 
operates almoft inftantly as an emetic, and is at the fame time 
perfectly fafe. It is therefore given, when immediate vomiting 
is required, as in cafes where poifon has been fwallowed. By 
employing it internally, in fmaller dofes, it a£ts as a tonic ; and, 
fbme think it in every cafe preferable to the oxides zinci, 
(£T 4 
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Externally it Is ufed as a ftyptic application to flop haemorrha- 
gies ; diminifh increafed difcharges, as gonorrhcea ; and to cure 
external inflammations arifing from debility and relaxation of the 
blood veflels, as in forne cafes of ophthalmia. 

SOLUTIO SULPHATIS ZINCI. 
Edin. 
Solution of Sulphate oj Zinc. 
Take of 

Sulphate of zinc, fixteen grains ; 
Water, eight ounces ; 
Diluted fulphuric acid, fixteen drops. 
Diffolve the fulphate of zinc in the wate*; then, having added 
the acid, filler through piper. 

The acid is here addVd to diflblve the excefs of oxide of zinc, 
which the common fulphate often contains. This folution is of 
a flrength proper for injefting into the urethra in gonorrhcea, or 
applying to the tyes in chronic ophthalmia. 

AQUA ZINCI VITRIOLATI cum CAMPHOJIA, 

Load. 
Water of Vitriolated £inc with Camphor. 
Take of 

Vitriolated zinc, half an ounce; 

Camphorated fpirit, half an ounce, by meafure ; 

Boiling water, two pints. 
Mix, and filter through paper. 

It is ufed externally as a lotion for fome ulcers, particularly 
thofe in which it is neceffary to reftrain a great difcharge. It is 
alfo not unfrequently employed as a collyrium in fome cafes of 
ophthalmia, where a large difcharge of watery fluid takes place 
from the eyes with but little inflammation ; but when it is to be 
applied to this tender organ, it ought firft, at leaft, to be diluted 
by the addition of more water. 

AQUA ALUMINIS COMPOSITA. 
Lond. 
Compound Alum Water. 
Take of 
Alum, 

Vitriolated zinc, of each half an ounce ; 
Boiling diftilhd water, two pints. 
Pour the water on the falts in a glafs veffel, and ftrain. 

This water was long known in our fhops, under the title of 
Aqua alumino/a Baieana. 
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It is ufed for clean Ting and healing ulcers and wounds ; and for 
removing cutaneous eruptions, the part being bathed with it hot 
three or four times a day. It is fometimes likewife employed 
as a collyrium ; and as an injection in gonorrhoea and fluoralbus, 
when not accompanied with virulence. 

SOLUTIO ACETITIS ZINCI. 

Edin. 
Solution of Acttitt of Zinc. 
Take of 

Sulphate of zinc, a drachm ; 

Diftilled water, ten ounces. 
DifTolve. 
Take of 

Acetite of lead, four fcruples ; 

Diftilled water, ten ounces. 
DifToIve. 
Mix the fplutions ; let them Hand at reft a little, and then filter 

the liquor. 

Th I s is a cafe of double elective attraction, the lead combining 
and forming an infoluble compound with the fulphuric acid, while 
the zinc unites v/ith the acetous acid, and remains in folution. 

The acetite of zinc may be obtained by evaporation in talcv 
cryftals. It is foluble in water, and isdecompofed by heat. It is 
not poifonous. 

When cryftallized acetite of lead and fulphate of zinc are tritu- 
rated together, the mixture prefently becomes moift, which is 
owing to the new compounds combining with lefs water of cryf- 
ftallization than the original falts, by which means a portion of 
the water is difengaged in its fluid form. 

The folution of acetite of zinc is with many practitioners de- 
servedly much efteemed as an aftringent collyrium, and injection. 



CHAP. XIII. 

ALCOHOL, ETHER, and ETHERIAL SPIRITS, 

ALCOHOL. 

Lond. 
Ardent Spirit, 
Take of 
Rectified fpirit of wine, one gallon. 
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Prepared kali, made hot, one pound and a ha4f ; 
Pure kali, one ounce. 

Mix the vinous fpirit with the pure kali, and afterwards add one 
pound of the hot prepared kali; fhake them, and digeft for 
twentyfour hours. Pour off the fpirit, to which add the reft 
of the prepared kali, and diflil in a water bath. It is to be 
kept in a veffel well flopped. The kali fhould be heated to 
300 Fahrenheit. 

1 he fpecific gravity of the alcohol is to that of diftilled water as 
815 to 1000. 

Dub, 

Take of 

Rectified fpirit of wine, five pounds ; 

Pearlafhes, dried over the fire, and ftill warm, one pound ; 

Cauftic vegetable alkali, in powder, one ounce. 

Mix the fpirit and the cauftic alkali ; add the pearlafhes, previ- 
ously reduced to powder, and digeft the mixture for three days, 
frequently agitating it ; then pour off the fpirit, and diftil over 
three pounds with a moderate heat. 
The fpecific gravity of this fpirit is to that of diftilled water as 
820 to 1000. 

The theory of thefe proceffes has been already explained, 
(p. 129) and alfo the fuperiority of muriate of lime over carbo- 
nate ot potafs tor feparating the laft portions of water from alco- 
hol. The potafs is ufed by the London and Dublin Colleges in 
fuch fmall quantity that it can have little effecl ; when added in 
confiderable quantity, it a£ts upon the alcohol itfelf, and decom- 
pofes it. The Edinburgh College give no directions for the prep- 
aration of a-perfeftly pure alcohol, as it is never ufed in pharma- 
cy ; but it is perhaps to be regretted, that they have given the ti. 
tie oi alcohol to a liquid which is not the alcohol of chemifts. 

AETHER SULPHURICUS. 
Edin. 
Sulphuric Ether. 
Take of I 

Sulphuric acid, 

Alcohol, each thirtytwo ounces. 
Pour the fpirit into a glafs retort fit for fuftaining a fudden heat, 
and add to it the acid in an uninterrupted ftream. Mix them 
by degrees, fliakingthem moderately and frequently ; this done, 
initantly diftil from fand previoufly heated for thepurpofe, inl 
to a receiver kept cool with water or fnow. But the heat is 
to be fo managed, that the liquor fhall boil as foon as poffible, 
and continue to boil till fixteen ounces are drawn off; then let 
"he retort be removed from the fand. 
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To the diftilled liquer add two drachms of potafs ; then difl.il from 
a ver) high retort, with a very gentle heat, into a cool receiver, 
until ten ounces have been drawn off. 

If fixteen ounces of alcohol be poured upon the acid remaining in 
the retort after the firft diliillation, and the diftillation be re- 
peated, more ether will be obtained ; and this may be repeated 
fever<;l times. 

/Ether Vitriolicus. 
Lone/. 
Vitriolic Ether. 
Take of 

The fpirit of vitriolic ether, two pounds by weight ; 
Water of pure kali, one ounce by meafure. 
Shake them together, and diftil, with a gentle heat, fourtean oun- 
ces by meafure. 

j£ther Vitriolicus, 
Dub. 
Vitriolic Ether. 
Take of 

Vitriolic etherial liquor, fixteen ounces ; 
Cauftic vegetable alkali, in powder, two drachms. 
Mix them, and diftil with a gentle heat ten ounces from a very 
high retort into a cooled receiver. 

iETHER SULPHURICUS cum ALCOHOLE. 
Edin. 
Sulphuric Ether with Alcohol- 
Take of 

Sulphuric ether, one part ; 
Alcohol, two parts. 
Mix them. 

Spiritus ^Ethiris Vitriolici. 
Lond. 
Spirit of Vitriolic Ether. 
Take of 

Rectified fpirit of wine, 
Vitriolic acid, each one pound. 
Pour the acid gradually upon the fpirit, and mix them by fliaking ; 
then diftil with a gentle heat, from a retort into a tubulated re- 
ceiver, to which another recipient is fitted, the fpirit of vitrio- 
lic ether till fulphureous vapours begin to rife. 
If you apply another receiver, and continue the diftillatien, a 
little oil of wine will be obtained, which is to be preferved for 
nfe. 
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Liquor ^Ethereus Vitiuoucus. 
Dub. 
Vitriolic Etherial Liquor, 
Take of 

Re&ified fpirit of wine, 
Sulphuric acid, each thirtytwo ounces. 
Put the fpirit into a glafs retort, capable of fupporting a fudden 
heat, and pour upon it the acid in a continued flrcam. Mix 
them gradually, and having placed the retort in fand previoufly 
heated, diftil the liquor into a cool receiver. But the heat is 
to be fo regulated, that the mixture may boil as foon as pofli- 
ble ; and the retort is to be removed from the fand when fix- 
teen ounces have come over. 

OLEUM V1NI. 
Loud. 
Oil oj Wine, 
Take of 
h Ecohol, 

Vitriolic acid, of each one pint. 
Mix them by degrees, and diftil ; taking care that no black froth 
pafs into the receiver. Separate the oily part of the diftilled 
liquor from the volatile vitriolic acid. To the oily part add as 
much waterof pure kali as is fufficient to correct the fulphureous 
fmell ; then diftil off the little ether with a gentle heat. The 
oil of wine will remain in the retort, fwimming on the watery 
liquor ; irom which it is to be feparated. 

gPIRITUS jETHERIS VITRIOLICI COMPOSITUS. 

Lond. 
Compound Spirit of Vitriolic Ether, 
Take of 

Spirit of vitriolic ether, two pounds ; 
Oil of wine, three drachms. 
Mix them. 

LIQUOR ^ETHEREUS OLEOSUS ; olim, Liquor Hoff- 
manni Anodynus. Dub, 
Oily Etherial Liquor, formerly Anodyne Liquor of Hoffmann. 

Take what remains in the retort after the diflillation of the vitri- 
olic ether. 
Diftil to one half with a moderate heat. 

The produces arifing from the decompofition of alcohol by die 
a&ion of the acids are extremely curious and interesting. The 
theory of their formation was not underftood until lately, when it 
was admirably explained by Fourcroy and Vauqueti», who mew- 
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ed that the acid regains unchanged, and that the alcohol is con- 
verted into ether, water and charcoal. 

The moil convenient way of mixing the ingredients, is to put 
the alcohol into the retort firft, and, with a long tubed funnel, 
reaching down to the bottom of the retort, to pour in the acid. 
By cautious agitation, the two fluids unite, and heat is produced, 
which may be taken advantage of in the diftillation, if we have a 
fandbalh previoufly heated to the fame degree, to fet the retort 
into immediately after the mixture is completed ; nor is there any 
occafion for a tubulated receiver, it we immerfe the ordinary re- 
ceiver, which ought to be large in water, or bury it in broken ice. 
The diftillation fhould be performed with an equal and very 
gentle heat. The juncture of the retort and recipient is to be 
luted with a pafte made of linfeed meal, and further fecured by a 
piece of we! bladder. 

Immediately on mixing the acid with the alcohol, there is a con- 
fiderable increafe of temperature, and a flight difengagement of 
alcohol, foraewhat altered, and having an aromatic odor. On 
placing the retort in the fand bath, a portion of pure alcohol firfl 
cornea over ; and when the mixture in the retort boils, the ether 
rifes, and is condenfed in thin, broad, ftraight {freaks, having the 
appearance of oil. Until the liquor which paffes over into the 
receiver amounts to about half, or fomewhat more than half, of 
the alcohol operated on, it con fid's almoft entirely of alcohol and 
ether, and there has been no produflion of any permanently elaf- 
tic fluid ; but now the production of ether ceafes ; the fulphuris 
acid is decompofed ; and fulphureous vapors begin to arife, which 
condenfe in irregular ftreaks, or in drops ; we muft therefore ei- 
ther put a flop to the procefs, or change the receiver. In- the lat- 
ter cafe the products, are fulphurous acid, acetous acid, water, and 
oil of wine, as it was called, accompanied towards the end by a 
peculiar fpecies of carburetted hydrogen gas, called by the Dutch 
ehemifts Olefnnt gas ; becaufe, when mixed with oxygenized 
muriatic acid, it forms oifT' At lafl the matter in the retort, which 
has now become thick and black, fwells up, and prevents us from 
carrying the procefs further. 

If we flop the procefs bffore the fulphureous vapors arife, the 
whole acid diluted with a proportion of water, and mixed with 
charcoal, remains in the retort ; but if we allow the proccls to go 
on, there is a continual decompofition of the acid, which is there- 
fore diminiftied in quantity. In either cafe, according to Prouft, 
the fulphuric acid may be obtained from the black refiduum in 
the retort, by diluting it with twice its weight of water, filtering 
it through liuen, and evaporating it till it acquire 'he fpecific grav- 
ity 1.84, then adding about one five hundredth part of nitrate of 
potafs, and continuing tha evaporation until the acid become per- 
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fe£l!y colorlefs, and acquire the fpecific gravity of 1.86. The re- 
fiduum, however, may be more advantageoufly preferved, as the 
Edinburgh College direft, for preparing more ether, by repeating 
the procefs repeatedly with frefh quantities of alcohol. Prouft 
indeed denies that this refiduum is capable of converting more al- 
cohol into ether ; but that excellent chemift has fomehow fallen 
into error, for it is a fa£t, that was known in the time of that no 
]efs excellent chemift Dr. Lewis, and inferted in his firft edition 
of this Difpenfatory, publifhed in 17,53, and not a recent difcov- 
ery of Citizen Cadet, as Fourcroy would lead us to believe. If 
farther confirmation be wanted, we fhall inftance Gentling, who 
fays, that from three or four pounds ol this refiduum, he has pre- 
pared 60 or 70 pounds ol the fpirit of vitriolic ether, and more 
than twelve pounds of vitriolic ether, without rectifying the re- 
fiduum, or allowing the fulphureous vapor to evaporate. The 
ether may be feparated from the alcohol and fulphureous acid, 
with which it is always mixed, by rediftilling it with a very gen- 
tle heat, alter mixing it with potafs, or rather lime, which com- 
bine with the acid, or with black oxide of manganefe, which con- 
verts the fulphureous into fulphuric acid, and thus deprives it of 
its volatility. 

The chemical properties of ether have been already noticed 
(§ 231.) Asa medicine taken internally, it is an excellent antif- 
pafmodic, cordial and ftirnulant. In catarrhal and afthmatic com- 
plaints, its vapor is inhaled with advantage, by holding in the 
mouth a piece of fugar, on which ether has been dropped. It is 
given as a cordial in naufea, and in febrile difeafes of the typhoid 
type ; as an antifpafmodic in hyfteria, and in other fpafmodic and 
painful difeafes ; and as a ftimulus in foporofe and apoplectic af- 
fections. Regular practitioners feldom give fo much as half an 
ounce, much more frequently only a few drops tor a dofe ; but 
empirics have fometimes ventured upon much larger quantities, 
and with incredible benefit. When applied externally, it is capa- 
ble of producing two very oppofite effects according to its man- 
agement ; lor, it it be prevented from evaporating, by covering the 
place to which it is applied clofely with the hand ; it proves a pow- 
erful ftirnulant and rubefacient, and excites a fenfation of burning 
heat. In this way it is frequently ufed for removing pains in the 
head or teeth. On the contrary, if it be dropt on any part ot the 
body, expofed freely to the contact of the air, its rapid evaporation 
produces an intenfe degree of cold ; and as this is attended with a 
proportional diminution of bulk in the part applied in this way it 
has frequency facilitated the reduction of ftrangulated hernia. 

The mixture of ether with alcohol, whether prepared directly 
by mixing them as the Edinburgh College direct., or in the im- 
pure ftate in which it comes over in the firft part of the procefs 
for diftilling ether, the fpirit of vitriolic ether cf the London, arid 
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the vitriolic etherial liquor of the Dublin Colleges, poffeffes finu 
ilar virtues with ether, but in an inferior degree. 

SPIRITUS ^£THERIS NITROSI. 

Edin. 

Spirit ef Nitrous Ether. 

Liquor ^.thereus Nitrosus. 

Dub. 

Nitrous Etherial Liquor, 

Take of 

Alcohol, three pounds ; ' 
Nitrous acid, one pound. 
Pour the alcohol into a capacious phial, placed in a veflel full of 
cold watex, and^ add the acid by degrees, conftantly agitating 
them. Let the phial be (lightly covered, and placed for feven 
days in a cool place ; then diftil the liquor with the heat of boil- 
ing water into a receiver kept cool with water or fnow, till no 
more fpirit comes over. 

Spiritus .Etiieris Nitrosi. 
Lond. 
Spirit of Nitrous Ether, 
Take of 

Rectified fpirit of wine, two pints ; 

Nitrous acid, half a pound. 
Mix them, by pouring in the acid to the fpirit, and diflil with a 

gentle heat one pound ten ounces,. 

This procefs is attended with much greater difficulty and dan- 
ger than the dire£lions of the Phajmacopceias would lead us to 
fuppofe. For the a6lion of the acid upon the alchol is fo very 
violent, that either a large proportion of the etherial producl is 
diffipated and loft ; or if we attempt to operate in clofe veffels, 
we run the hazard of breaking t$em. The aftion of alcohol and 
nitrous acid upon each other is much influenced by their propor- 
tions, if we ufe a fmall proportion of alcohol, or pour alcohol 
into nitrous acid, there immediately takes place a great increafe 
of temperature, and a violent effervefcence and difengagement of 
red fumes. On the contrary, if the acid be added to the alcohol, 
no apparent action takes place until the quantity of acid added 
amount to about one fourth of the alcohol ; bubbles of gas then 
begin to be difengaged, and the afclion is increafed in proportion 
as more acid is added. By placing the phials containing the alco- 
hol and acid, in cold, or rather iced water, they may be mixed 
without danger in the proportions directed by the Colleges. Dur- 
ing the period that the mixture is fet at reft in a cool place, the 
aclion goes on flowly. and at laft ceafes. We may now proceed 
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to the diftillation, which mull be performed with a very flow and 
well regulated fire ; for the vapor is very apt to expand with fo 
much violence as to burft the veflels ; and the heat mull at no 
time exceed 2:2°, otherwife a portion of undecompofed acid will 
pafs over and fpoil the product. 

The fpirit oi nitrous ether thus obtained, is a colorlefs fluid, of a 
fragrant odor, lighter than water, extremely volatile and inflam- 
mable, poSSelling properties in general analogous to the fpirit of 
Sulphuric ether. It Should not give a blue color to tincture of 
guaiac, or exhibit any other figns of acidity. By age and expoS- 
ure to the air, it is gradually decomposed, and gives rife to the 
reproduction of nitrous acid. When this change has taken place, 
it may be rectified by faturating the acid with lime water, and re- 
distilling the etherial fluid. In all probability it is a mixture of 
nitrous ether and alcohol ; for by diminishing the quantity of al- 
cohol employed, we obtain a fluid having a fimilar relation to the 
fpirit of nitrous ether, that fulphuric ether has to the fpirit of ful- 
phuric ether. 

When alcohol and nitrous acid are mixed in the proportion ne- 
ceSfary for the formation of nitrous ether, the utmoft precautions 
muff be taken to diminifh their aftion on each other. This may 
be done by adding the acid to the alcohol, in very fmall portions 
at a time, and at confiderable intervals. In this way Mr. Dehne 
procured, from two pounds of alcohol, and one pound eight ounc- 
es and three drachms of nitrous acid, one pound nine ounces and 
three drachms of ether ; the refiduum weighed one pound twelve 
ounces ; there was therefore a lofs of three ounces. Dr. Black 
contrived a very ingenious method of retarding the action of ni- 
trous acid upon alcohol, by rendering their mixture extremely 
flow. On two ounces of the ftrong acid put into a phial, pour 
flowly and gradually about an equal quantity of water, which, 
by being made to trickle down the fides of the phial, will float on 
the Surface of the acid without mixing with it ; then add, in the 
fame cautious manner, three ounces of alcohol, which in its turn 
will float on ihe Surface of the water. By this means the three 
fluids arc kept feparate on account of their different Specific gravi- 
ties, and a Stratum of water is interpofed between the acid and Spirit. 
The phial containing the Spirit mufl be Slopped with a conical 
Stopper, and this Stopper confined to its place by a weak Spring. 
The phial is now to be Set in a cool place, and the acid will grad- 
ually afcend, and the Spirit deScend through the water, this lad 
acting as a boundary to reftrain their a£tion en each other. When 
this commences, bubbles of gas rife through the fluids, and the 
acid gets a blue color, which it again loSes in the courSe of a few 
davs, at which time a yellow nitrous ether begins to Swim on the 
Surface. As foon as the formation of air bubbles ceafes, it is time 
to remove the ether formed ; lor if allowed to terrain, its quantity 
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decreafes. By this method a quantity of nitrous ether is formed, 
without the danger of producing elaflic vapors or explofion. The 
lcfiduum of this procefs is ftill capable of forming a fpirit of nu 
tious ether, with an additional quantity of alcohol. 

There is ftill another method of forming nitrouS ether, which is 
indeed faid to be preferable to that mentioned. It was firft prac- 
tifed by M. Voigt. Four pounds of dried nitrate of potafs are to 
be introduced into a tubulated retort, connected with a Woulfe's 
apparatus ; and a mixture of four pounds of fulphuric acid, and 
three pounds four ounces of alcohol, is to be poured upon it; 
Without the application of any external heat, nitrous ether pafles 
over into the receiver, and the refiduum furnifhes, on more alco- 
hol being added to it, fpirit of nitrous ether. 

When alcohol is converted into ether by the action of nitrous 
acid, the change produced on it is nearly the fame with that pro- 
duced by fulphuric acid. In the latter cafe, it is effected by the 
affinities which form water, and charcoal is precipitated. In the 
former, it *s effected by the affinities which form carbonic acid, 
and no water is formed. 

Spirit of nitrous ether has been long defervedly held in great 
efteem. It quenches thirft, promotes the natural fecretions, expels 
flatulences, and moderately ftrengthens the ftomach. It may be 
given in dofes of from 20 drops to a drachm, in any conve- 
nient vehicle. Mixed with a fmall quantity of fpiritus ammonis 
aromaticus, it proves a mild, yet efficacious, diaphoretic, and often 
remarkably diuretic ; efpecially in fome febrile cafes, vvhere fuch 
afalutary evacuation is wanted. A fmall proportion of this fpir- 
it added to malt fpirits, gives them a flavor approaching to that 
of French brandy. 



CHAP. XIV. 
• HERB ARUM et FLO RUM EXSICCATlO. 

Lond. 

THE DRYING OF HERBS AND FLOWERS. 

Let thefe, fpread out lightly, be dried by a gentle heat, 

Edin. 

Herbs and flowers are to be dried by the gentle heat of a flove or 
common fire, in fuch quantities at a time, that the procefs may 
be finifhed as quickly as poflible ; for by this means their 
H H 
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powers are bed preferved ; the teft of which is the perfe&pref- 
ervation of their natural color. 
The leaves of hemlock (conium maculatum) and of other plants 
containing a fubtile volatile matter, mud be immediately pound- 
ed, alter being dried, and afterwards kept in glafs phials well 
corked. 

For further observations on the drying and prefervation of fim- 
ple fubftances, the nth, 16th and 19th paragraphs of the fecond 
feftion of the firft part of this work may be confulted. 

SCILL^L EXSICCATIO. 

Lond. 

The Drying of Squill. 

Cut the fquill, after having removed its dry coats, tranfverfely 

into thin flices, and dry it by a gentle heat. 

Scilla Maritima Exsiccata. 
Edin. 
Dried Sea Squill. 
^"ut the root of the fea fquill, after having removed its external 
coat, tranfverfely into thin dices, and dry it by a gentle heat. 
The Sign of its being properly dried is, that although rendered 
friable, it retains its bitternefs and acrimony. 

SCILL/E, PR/EFARATjE.- 

Dub. 
Prepared Squills. 
Cut the fquills, after having removed their membranaceous integu- 
ments, as thin as poffible, and fufpend the cut dices in the diade 
to dry. When dry, reduce them to powder, which is to be 
kept in a corked phial. 1 

By this method the fquill dries much fooner than when its Sev- 
eral coats are only Separated ; the internal part being here laid 
bare, which, in each of the entire coats, is covered with a thin 
fkin, which impedes the exhalation of the moifture. The root 
lofes in this procefs four fifths- of its original weight ; the parts 
which exhale with a moderate heat appear to be merely watery ; 
hence fix grains of the dry root are equivalent to half a drachm 
of it when frefh ; a circumftance to be particularly regarded in 
the exhibition of this medicine. But it too great beat has been 
employed to dry it, it becomes almott inert, and it alfo lofes by 
long keeping in the ftafe of powder. 

Dried fquills furnim us with a medicine, Sometimes advantage- 
oudy employed as an emetic, often as an expectorant, but ftill 
more frequently as a powerful diuretic. 
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MILLIPEDE PR/EPARATIO. 
Lond. 
The Preparation of Millipeds. 
Millipede PrjEparatjE. 
Dub. 
Prepared Millipeds. 
The millipeds are to be inclofed in a thin canvas cloth, and fuf- 
pended over hot proof fpirit in a clofe veflel, till they be killed 
by the fleam, and rendered friable. 

This is the laft remains of a juftly exploded praftice, which 
afcribed extraordinary virtues to whatever was barbarous and dif- 
gufting. 

SPONGI.E USTIO. 

Lond. 
The burning of Sponge. 
Spongia Usta. 
Dub. 
Burnt Sponge. 
Cut the fponge in pieces, and bruife it, fo as to free it from fir*U 
ftones ; burn it in a clofe iron veflel, until it becomes black and 
friable ; afterwards reduce it to a very fine powder. 

This medicine has been in ufe for a confiderable time, and 
employed againft fcrofulous diforders and cutaneous foulnefles, in 
dofes of a fcruple and upwards. Its virtues probably depend on 
the prefence of a little alkali. It alfo contains charcoal ; and its 
ufe may be entirely fuperfeded by thefe fubflances, which may 
be obtained in other manners, at a much cheaper rate. 



CHAP. XV. 

EXPRESSED JUICES. 

The juices of fucculent plants are obtained by expreffion (§ 50. 
S. 2.) They are of a very compound nature, confiding of the fap, 
the fecreted fluids and fecula mixed together. When firft pro- 
cured, they are very high colored, turbid, and loaded with paren- 
chymatous matter. They may be feparated by reft, filtration (§45. 
S. 2.) heat and clarification, (§53. S.2.) The firft procefs may 
be employed when the juice is very fluid, is not fufceptible of al- 
teration, and does not contain volatile matter. The fecond is per- 
haps the moft perfect, but it is tedious and applicable only to very 
fluid juices. In many inftances it may be facilitated by the addition of 
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water. The third procefs is more expeditious, and is employed 
"for juices which are very alterable, or which contain volatile mat- 
ters. It is performed by fntroducing the juice into a matrafs, and 
immet fing it in boiling water for fome minutes. The feculae are 
coagulated, and eafily feparated by filtration. Clarification can 
only be ufed for very vifcid mucilaginous juices, which contain 
nothing volatile. It renders them fufficiently fine ; but the heat 
employed deepens their color, and manifeftly alters them, fo that 
it is not merely a defecating, but a decompofing procefs. When 
depurated, juices are yellow or red, but never green. 

The fluids thus extracted from fucculent fruits, both of the acid 
and fweet kind, from moil of the acrid herbs, as fcurvy grafs and 
water creffes, from the acid herbs, as forrel and wood forrel, 
from the apperient laclefcent plants, as dandelion and hawkweed, 
and from fundry other vegetables, contain great part of the peculiar 
tafte and virtues of the refpefctive fubjects. The juices, on the 
other hand, extracted from mod of the aromatic herbs, have 
fcarcely any thing of the flavor of the plants, and feem to differ 
little from decoctions of them made in water boiled till the vola- 
tile odorous parts have been diffipated. Many of the odoriferous 
flowers, as the lily, violet, hyacinth, not only impart nothing of 
their fragrance to their juice, but have it totally deftroyed by the 
previous bruifing. From want of fufEcient attention to thefe 
particulars, practitioners have been frequently deceived in the ef- 
fects of preparations of this clafs ; juice of mint has been often 
prefcribed as a ftomachic, though it wants thofe qualities by which 
mint itfelf and its other preparations operate. 

There are equal differences in regard to their preferving thofe 
virtues, and this independently of the volatility of the active mat- 
ter, or its difpofition to exhale. Even the volatile virtue of fcur- 
vy grafs may, by the above method, be preferved almoft entire in 
its juice for a confiderable time ; while the active parts of the 
juice of the wild cucumber quickly feparate and fettle to the bot- 
tom, leaving the fluid part inert. Juices of arum root, iris root, 
bryony root, and other vegetables, in like manner allow their me- 
dicinal parts to fettle at the bottom. 

If juices are intended to be kept for any length of time, about 
one fortieth part of their weight of good fpirit of wine may be 
added, and the whole fuffered to ftand as before ; a frefh fediment 
will now be depofited, from which the liquor is to be poured off, 
drained again, and put into fmall bottles which have been wafhed 
with fpirit and dried. A little oil is to be poured on the fur- 
face, fo as very nearly to fill the bottles, and the mouths clofed 
with leather, paper, or flopped withdraw, as the flafks are in which 
Florence oil is brought to us ; this ferves to keep out duft, and 
fuffers the air to efcape, which in procefs of time arifes from all 
vegetable liquors, and which would otherwife endanger the burft. 
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ing of the glafTes ; or, being imbibed afrefli, render their contents 
vapid and foul. The bottles are to be kept on the bottom of a 
good cellar or vault, placed up to the necks in fand. By this me- 
thod fome juices may be preferved for a year or two ; and others 
for a much longer time, though, whatever care be taken, they are 
found to anfwer better when freih ; and from the difficulty of pre- 
serving them, they have of late been very much laid afide, efpe- 
cially fince we have been provided with more convenient and ufe- 
ful remedies. The following is the only compofition of the kind 
retained in our Pharmacopoeias. 

SUCCUS COCHLEARS COMPOS1TUS. 
Lond. 
Compound Juice oj Scurvy Grafs. 
Take of 

Juice of Garden fcurvy grafs, two pints ; 
Brooklime, 

Water crefTes, of each one pint ; 
Seville oranges, twenty ounces by meafure. 
Mix them, and, after the feces have fubfided, pour off the liquor, 
or ftrain it. 

Succus Cochlears Officinalis Compositus ; vulgo > 

Succiad Scorbuticos. Edin. 

Compound juict oj Scurvy Grafs. 
Take of 

Juice of Scurvy grafs, 

Water crefles, exprefTed from freih gathered herbs, 
Seville oranges, of each two pounds ; 

Spirit of nutmegs, half a pound. 
Mix them, and let them ftand till the feces have fubfided, then 

pour off the clear liquor. 

Both thefe compofitions are of confiderable ufe for the pur? 
pofes exprefTed in the title ; the orange juice is an excellent aflift- 
ant to the fcurvy grafs and other acrid antifcorbutics ; which, 
when thus mixed, have been found from experience to produce 
much better effecls than when employed by themfelves. They 
may be taken in dofes from an ounce or two to a quarter of a pmt 
two or three times a day ; they generally increafe the urinary fe* 
Tetion, and fometimes induce a laxative habit. 

63*3 
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CHAP. XVI. 
INSPISSATED JUICES. 

This is a very convenient form for the exhibition of thofe fub- 
ftances which are fufficiently fucculent to afford a juice by ex- 
preffion, and whofe virtues do not refide in any very volatile mat- 
ter. By infpiffation, the bulk ot the requifite dofe is very much 
diminifhed ; they are reduced to a form convenient for making up 
into pills ; and they are much lefs apt to fpoii than the fimple 
expreffed juices. 

SUCCUS SPISSATUS ACONITI NAPELLI. • 
Edin. 
Infpijfated Juice of Wolfsban e. 

Bruife the frefh leaves of wolfsbane ; and including them in a 
hempen bag, comprefs them ftrongly till they yield their juice, 
which is to be evaporated in flat veffels heated with boiling wa- 
ter, faturated with muriate of foda, and immediately reduced 
to the confiftence of thick honey. 

After the mafs has become cold, let it be put up in glazed earthen 
veffels, and moiftened with alcohol. 

In the fame manner are prepared from their leaves, 

SUCCI SPISSATI The Infpijfated Juices of 
Atrop£ Belladonna, Deadly Nightfhade. 

Conii Maculati, Hemlock. 

Hyosciami nigri, Henbane. 

LacttjcjE virosjE,' Poifonous Lettuce. 

SUCCUS BACCE SAMBUCI SPISSATUS. 
Land. 
InfpiJJated Juice oj the Elder, berry. 
Take or 

Expreffed and depurated juices of Elder berries, two pints. 
Infpiffate in a water bath faturated with fea fait. 

In the fame manner infpiffate 

SUCCUS The Juice of the 
Kibis nigri, BlackCurrant. 

Limonis, Lemon- 

C i c u t R\ floribus pr i- Hemlock when about 

mum apparentibus, to flower. 
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SUCCUS SPISSATUS C1CUT/E. 

Dub. 

Infpijfaled Juice of Hemlock. 

Exprefs hemlock gathered when the flowers are juft appearing, 

and allow the juice to ftand fix hours until the feces fubfide ; 

then reduce the decanted juice to drynefs in a water bath. 

In the fame way is prepared 

Succus Spissatus Sambuci, The In/pijfated Juice of El- 
der berries, from frefh gathered berries. 

SUCCUS SPISSATUS SAMBUCI NIGRI ; vulgo, Rob 

Sambuci. Edin. 

Infpijfated Juice of Elder berries^ commonly called Elder Rob. 
Take of 

Juice of ripe Elder berries, five pounds ; 

Pureft fugar, one pound. 
Evaporate with a gentle heat to the confiftence of pretty thick 

honey. 

These infpiffdted juices contain the virtues of the refpefiive 
vegetables in a very concentrated flate. Thofe of the elder, 
black current, and lemon, are acidulous, cooling and laxative, and 
may be ufed in confiderable quantities, while thofe of the wolfs- 
bane, hemlock, deadly nightfhade, henbane and poifonous let- 
tuce, are highly narcotic and deleterious, and rnuft be given only 
in very fmail dofes. 

SUCCUS SPISSATUS MOMORDIC^ ELATERII « vul. 
go, Elaterium; 

Edin. 
Infpijf cited Juice of the Wild Cucumber. 
Elaterium. 
Lond. 
Elaterium. 
Cut into flices ripe wild cucumbers, and pafs the juice, very light- 
ly expreffed, through a very fine hair fieve, (into a glafs veffel 
Lond.) then boil it a little and fet it by for fome hours until the 
thicker part has fubfided. Pour off the thinner part fwim- 
ming at the top, and feparate the reft by filtering. Cover the 
thicker part which remains after the filtration, with a linen cloth 
and dry it with a gentle heat. 

This is not properly an infpifTated juice, but a depofition from 
the expreffed juice. Such depofitions have long been called Fe- 
rula, and the denomination has been confirmed in modern times, 
p- 4 
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Its application, however, appears to us to be too extended ; for 
feculum is applied both to mild and nutritious fubftances, fuch as 
ftarch, and to draftic fubftances, fuch as that of which we are now 
treating. Befides, it it poffeffed exatlly the fame chemical pro- 
perties as ftarch, it would be converted into a gelatinous mafs by 
the boiling directed by the Edinburgh College, and would not fe- 
perate ; whereas, the boiling is intended to promote the fepara. 
tion. 

The {Titration above directed; lor draining off fuch part of the 
•watery fluid as cannot be feparated by decantation, is not the 
common filtration through paper, for this does not fucceed here. 
The grofler parts of the juice, falling to the bottom, form a vifcid 
cake upon the paper, which the liquid cannot pafs through. The 
feparation is to be attempted in another manner, by draining 
the fluid from the top. This is effected by placing one end ot 
fome moiftened ftrips of woollen cloth, fkeins of cotton, or the 
like, in the juice, and laying the other end over the edge of the 
ve.ffel fo as to hang down lower than the furface of the liquor ; 
by this management the feparation fucceeds in perfection. 

Elaterium is a very violent hydragogue cathartic. In general, 
previous to its operation, it excites confiderableficknefs, at Horn- 
ach, and not unfrequently it produces fevere vomiting. Hence 
it is feldom employed till other remedies have been tried in vain. 
But in fome inftances of afcites it will produce a complete evacu- 
ation of water, where other cathartics have had no effe£i. Two or 
three grains are in general a fufficient dofe. And perhaps the 
beft mode of exhibiting it, is by giving it only to the extent of 
half a^rain at a time, and repeating that dofe every hour till it 
begins to operate. 

PULPARUM EXTRACTIO. 
Edin. Dub, 
The Extradion of Pulps. 
Boil unripe pulpy fruits, and ripe ones if they be dry, in a fmall 
quantity of water until they become foft ; then prefs out the 
pulp through a hair fieve, and afterwards boil it down to the 
confiftence of honey in an earthen velTel, over a gentle fire ; 
taking care to keep ftirring the matter continually. 
^The pulp of calTia fiftularis is in like manner to be boiled out 
from the bruifed pod, and reduced afterwards to a proper con- 
fiftence, by evaporating the water. 
The pulps of fruits that are both ripe and frefh, are to be prelTed 
out through the fieve, without any previous boiling. hdin.J 
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PlLPARUM Pr.EPARATIO. 

Lond. 
The Preparation of Pulps. 
Set pulpy fruits if they be unripe, or ripe and dry, in a rhoift 
place, that they may become foft, then prcfs the pulps through 
a hair fieve ; afterwards boil them fir It with a gentle heat, ana 
flir them frequently, then evaporate the water in a water bath, 
faturated with fea fait, until the pulps acquire the proper con- 
fiftency. 
Pour boiling water on the bruifed pods of the caffia fifiuuuis, fo as 
to walh out the pulp ; then prefs the matter firft through a 
coarfe fieve and then through a hair fieve ; laftly, evaporate the 
moifturc in a water bath, faturated with fea fait, fo as to re- 
duce the pulp to a proper coniillency. 
Exprefs the pulps of ripe recent fruits through a fieve, without 
boiling them. 

When* thefe fruits are not fufficiently juicy to afford a pulp 
by fimple expreffion, the deco&ion ordered by the Edinburgh and 
Dublin Colleges is much more certain, and in every refpect. pre- 
ferable to expofing them to a moid air, which is not only otren 
inefficacious but is apt to render them fpoiltand mouldy. On the 
other hand the precaution ufed by the London college, of fin; fil- 
ing the evaporation in a water bath, is highly proper, as other- 
wife they are extremely apt to become empyreumatic. 



CHAP. XVII. 
FIXED OILS. 

These oils are commonly denominated Expreffed Oils, an 
appellation which is manifeftly improper, as in lome inftances 
they are obtained without expreffion, and in other inflances ex- 
preffion is employed to obtain Volatile Oils. The Edinburgh 
College have therefore diflinguifhed thefe different clafles of oils 
by the terms Fixed and Volatile, which accurately charafclerize 
them. 

Fixed oil is formed in no other part of vegetables than in then- 
feeds. Sometimes, although very rarely, it is contained in the 
parenchyma of the fruit. Of this the befl known example is the 
olive. But it is mo ft commonly found in the feeds of dicotyle- 
donous vegetables, fometimes alfo in the fruit of monocotyledo- 
nous plants, as the cocos butyracea. It has various degrees of 
confiftency, from the tallow of the croton febiferum of China, and 
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the banter of the butter tree of Africa, to the fluidity of olive oil. 
Fixed oil is feparated from fruits and feeds which contain it, 
eithe-r by expreflion or deco6tion. Heat, by rendering the oil 
more limpid, increafes very much the quantity obtained by ex- 
preflion ; but as it renders it lefs bland, and more apt to become 
rancid, heat is not ufed in the preparation of oils which are to be 
employed in medicine. When obtained by expreflion, oils often 
contain a mixture of mucilage, flarch and coloring matter ; but 
part ot thele feparate in courfe of time, and fall to the bottom. 
When oils become rancid, they are no longer fit for internal ufe, 
but are then faid to effecl the killing of quickfilver, as it is call- 
ed more quickly. Decoclion is principally ufed for the extrac- 
tion of the pifcid and confiftent oils, which are melted out by the 
heat of the boiling water, and rife to its furface. 

OLEUM AMYGDALAE COMMUNIS. 
Edin. 
Almond Oil. 
Take of 

Frefh almonds, any quantity. 
Alter having bruifed them in a ftone mortar, put them into a 
hempen bag, and exprefs the oil without heat. 

I n the fame manner is to be expreffed from its feeds, 

Oleum Lini Usitatissimi, Oil of Linfeed. 

Oleum Amygdalae. 

Lond. 

Almond Oil. 

Pound frefh almonds, either fweet or bitter, in a mortar, then 

prefs out the oil in a cold prefs. 

In the fame manner are to be expreffed. 

Oleum Lini, Linfeed Oil, from the bruifed feeds. 
Oleum Ricini, Lajior Oil, from the feeds previoufly de- 
corticated. 
Oleum Sinapeos, Oil of Muflard, from the bruifed feeds. 

Oleum Amygdalarum. 

Dub. 

Oil of Almonds. 

Bruife frefh almonds in a mortar, and exprefs the oil in a prefs 

without heat. 

In the fame way are to be expreffed from the feeds, 
Oleum Lini, Linfeed Oil. 

O l e u m S i n ap i s, Oil of Mujlard. 
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The chemical properties of thefe oils have been already 
(§234) mentioned, and an account of the medical virtues ot 
each will be found in their refpedlive places in the Materia Med- 
ica. 



CHAP. XVHJ. 
OUT PREPARATIONS. 



OLEUM AMMONIATUM, vulgo Linjmentum Vola- 

tile. Edin. 

Ammoniated Oil, commonly called Volatile Liniment. 
Take of 

Olive oil, two ounces ; 

Water of ammonia, two drachms. 
Mix them together. o 

LlNIMENTUM AmMONIjE FORTIUS. 

Land. 
Stronger Liniment oj Ammonia. 
Take of 

Water of pure ammonia, one ounce ; 
Olive oil, two ounces. 
Shake them together in a phial. 

LlNIMENTUM AmMONIjE. 
Lond. 
Liniment oj Ammonia. 
Take of 

Water of ammonia, half an ounce ; 
Olive oil, one ounce and a half. 
Shake them together in a phial till they are mixed. 

The raoft commonly adopted generic name for the combina- 
tion of oil with alkalies is Soap, and the fpecies are diftinguifhed 
by the addition of that of the alkali they contain. On thefe prin- 
ciples, volatile liniment fhould be called Soap of Ammonia, as hard 
foap is foap of foda, and foft foap, foap of potafs. 

The ammonia ufed in the two firit of thefe preparations com- 
bines much more eafily and intimately with the oil than the car- 
bonate of ammonia tiled in the laft. If the carbonate be employ- 
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ed with the;view of rendering the preparation lefs ftiraulating, 
the fame end will be more fcientifically obtained, bv increafing 
the proportion of oil mixed with pure ammonia. The two fir ft 
of thefe liniments differ greatly in point of flrength, the propor- 
tion of water of ammonia in the firft, being as 1 to 8, and in the 
fecond as 1 to 2. 

They are very frequently ufed externally as ilimulants and rube- 
facients. In inflammatory fore throats, a piece of flannel rroiften- 
ed with theft- loaps, applied to the throat, and renewed every 
four or five hours, is one of the moll efficacious remedies. 
By means of this warm ftimulating application, the neck, and 
fometimes the whoi^ bod}, is put into a fweat, which after bleed- 
ing either carries >ff. or leffens the inflammation. When too 
ftrongj or too liberally applied, they fometimes occafion inflam- 
mations, and even . Millers. Where the fkin cannot bear their acri- 
mony, a lager proportion of oil may be ufed. 

But the firft of thefe preparations is even fometimes ufed inter- 
nally, made into a mixture with fyrup and fome aromatic water. 
A drachm or two taken in this manner three or four times a day, 
is a powerful remedy in fome kinds of catarrh and fore throat. ' 

OLEUM UNI CUM CALCE. 
Edin. 
Linfeed Oil with Lime. 
Take of 

Linfeed oil, 

Lime water, of each equal parts. 
Mix them. 

This liniment is extremely ufeful in cafes of fcalds or burns, 
being fingularly efficacious in preventing, it applied in time, the 
inflammation fubfequent to burns or fcalds ; or even in removing 
it, after it has come on. 

It is alfo a /pecies of foap, and might be called Soap of Lime, 
although it probably contains a great excefs of oil. 

OLEUM CAMPHORATUM, 
Edin. 

Camphorated Oil. 
Take of 

Olive oil, two ounces ; 

Camphor, half an ounce. 
Mix them fo that the camphor may be diffolved. 

This is a fimple folution of camphor in fixed oil, and is an ex- 
cellent application to local pains from whatever caufe, and to 
glandular fwellings. 
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OLEUM SULPHURATUM. 

Ed in. 
Sulphurated oil. 
Take of 

Olive oil, eight ounces; 
Sublimed Sulphur, one ounce, 
Boil, them together in a large iron pot, ftirring them continually, 
till they unite. 

Lond. 
lake of 
Flowers of fulphur, 
Olive oil, fixteen ounces, by weight, 
Boil the flowers of fulphur, with the oil, in a pot {lightly oover- 
ed, until they be united. 
In the fame way is made, 

Petroleum Sulphuratum. 
Lond. 
Sulphurated Petroleum. 
Su lphurated oil was formerly flrongly recommended in 
coughs, confumptions, and other diforders ot the breaft and lungs. 
But the reputation which it had in thefe cafes, does not appear to 
have been derived from any fair trial or experience. It is mani- 
fcftly hot, acrimonious, and irritating ; and mould therefore be uf- 
ed with the utmoft caution. It has frequently been found to irt- 
jure the appetite, offend the flomach and vifcera, parch the body, 
and occafion third and febrile heats. The dofe of it is from ten 
to forty drops. It is employed externally lor cleanfing and heal- 
ing foul running ulcers ; and Boerhaave conjectures that its ufe 
in thefe cafes gave occafion to the virtues afcribed to it when ta- 
ken internally. 



CHAP. XIX. 
DISTILLED WATERS. 

Substances which differ in volatility, may be feparated from 
each other by applying a degree of heat capable of converting the 
moft volatile into vapor, and by again condenfing this vapor in a 
proper apparatus. Water is converted into vapor at 21 2°, and 
may be feparated by diftillation from the earthy and faline mat- 
ters which it always contains in a natural flate. But, it is evi- 
dent that if any fubftances which are as volatile as water, be ex- 
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pofed to the fame degree of beat, either by immerfing them in 
boiling water, or expofing them to the aftion of its fleam, they 
will rife with it in diftillation. In this way the camphor and vo- 
latile oils of vegetable fubftances are feparated from the more fix- 
ed principles ; and as water is capable of diflblving a certain quan- 
tity of thefe volatile fubftances, it may be impregnated with a 
great variety of flavors by diftilling it from different aromatic 
fubftances. If the fubje&of our diftillation contain more volatile 
oil than the water employed is capable of diflblving, it will ren- 
der the water milky, and afterwards feparate from it. It is in this 
way that effential oils are obtained. 

Effential oils are obtained only from odoriferous fubftances ; 
but not equally from all of this clafs, nor in quantity proportional 
to their degree of odor. Some, which, if we were to reafon from 
analogy, fhould feem very well fitted for this procefs, yield ex- 
tremely little oil, and others none at all. Rofes and chamomile 
flowers, whofe ftrong and lafting fmell promifes abundance, are 
found to contaiu but a fmall quantity of oil ; the violet and jefla- 
mine flower, which perfume the air with their odor, lofe their 
fmel! upon the gentleft co£lion, and do not afford any oil, on being 
di {filled, unlefs immenfe quantities are fubmitted to the operation 
at once ; while favin, whofe difagreeable fcent extends to a great 
diftance, gives out the largeft proportion of oil ofalmofl any veg- 
etable known. 

Nor are the fame plants equally fit for this operation, when pro- 
duced indifferent foils or feafons, or at different times of their 
growth. Some yield more oil, if gathered when the flowers be- 
gin to fall off than at any other time. Of this, we have exam- 
ples in lavender and rue ; others, as fage, afford the largeft quan- 
tity when young, befoie they have fent forth any flowers ; and 
others, as thyme, when the flowers have juft appeared. All fra- 
grant herbs yield a larger proportion of oil, when produced in dry 
foils and in warm fummers, than in oppofite circumftances. On 
the other hand, fome of the difagreeable ftrong fcented ones, as 
wormwood, are faid to contain moft oil in rainy feafons, and when 
growing in moift rich grounds. 

Several chemifts have been of opinion, that herbs and flowers, 
moderately dried, yield a greater quantity of eflential oil, than if 
they were diftilled when frefh. It is, however, highly improb- 
able, that the quantity of effential oil will be increafed by drying, 
on the contrary part of it muft be diflipated and loft. But drying 
may fometimes be ufeful in other ways ; either by diminifhing 
the bulk of the fubject to be diftilled, or by caufing it to part with 
its oil more eafily. 

The choice of proper inftruments is of great confequence for 
the performance of this procefs to advantage. There are fome 
oils which pafs freely over the fwan neck of the head of the com. 
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mon ftiil ; others Iefs volatile, cannot eafily be made to rife fo 
high. For obtaining thefe laft, we would recommend a large low 
head, having a rim or hollow canal round it ; in this canal, the 
oil is detained on its firft afcent, and thence conveyed at once into 
the receiver, the advantages of which are fufficiently obvious. 

With regard to the proportion of water to be employed ; it 
whole plants, moderately dried, are ufed, or the (havings of woods 
as much of either may be put into the veffel as, lightly preffed, 
will occupy half its cavity ; and as much water may be added, 
as will fill two thirds of it. When frcfh and juicy herbs are to 
be diftilled, thrice their weight of wafer will be fully fufficient ; 
but dry ones require a much larger quantity. In general, there 
fhould be fo much water, and after all intended to be diftilled has 
come over, there may be liquor enough left to prevent the matter 
from burning to the ftill. The water and ingredients, altogether, 
fhould never take up more than three fourths ot the ftill ; there 
fhould be liquor enough to prevent any danger of an empyreuma, 
but not fo much as to be apt to boil over into the receiver. 

The fubjeft ot diftillation fhould be macerated in the water un- 
til it be perfectly penetrated by it. To promote this effe6t, woods 
fhould be thinly fhaved acrofs the grain, or fawn, roots cut tranf- 
verfelv into thin flices, barks reduced into coarie powder, and 
feeds (lightly bruifed. Very compact and tenacious fubftances re- 
quire the maceration to be continued a week or two, or longer ; 
for thofe of a fofter and loofer texture, two or three days areluffi- 
cient ; while fome tender herbs and flowers not only ftand in no 
need of maceration, but are even injured by it. The fermenta- 
tion which was formerly prefcribed in fome inftances, is always 
hurtful. 

With regard to the fire, the operator ought to be expeditious 
in raifing it at firft, and to keep it up during the whole procefs to 
fuch a degree only, that the oil may freely diftil ; otherwife the 
cil will be expofed to an unneceffary heat ; a circumftance which 
ought as much as poffible to be avoided. Fire communicates to 
all thefe oils a difagreeable impregnation, as is evident from 
their being much lefs grateful when newly diftilled, than after 
they have flood for fome time in a cool place ; and the longer the 
heat is continued, the greater alteration it produces in them. 

The greater number of oils require for their diftillation the heat 
of water ftrongly boiling; but there are many alfo which rifif* 
with a heat confiderably lefs ; fuch as thofe of lemon and citron 
peel, of the flowers of lavender and rofemary, and of almoftall 
the more odoriferous kinds of flowers. We have already obferv- 
ed, that thefe flowers have their fragrance much injured, or even 
deftroyed, by beating or bruifing them ; it is impaired alfo by tfhe 
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immci fion in water in the prefent procefs, and the more fo in pro- 
portion to the continuance of the immerfion and the heat ; hence 
oils, diftilled in the common manner, prove much lei's agreeable 
in fmell than the fubjetls themfelves. For the diftillation of fub- 
flances of this clafs, another method has been contrived ; inflead 
of being immerfed in water, they are expofed only to its vapor. 
A proper quantity of water being put into the bottom of the ftill, 
the odoriferous herbs or flowers are laid lightly in a bafket of fuch 
a fize that it may enter into the ftill, and reft again ft its fides, juft 
above the water. The head being then fitted on, and the water 
made to boil, the (learn percolating through the fubjeft, imbibes 
the oil, without impairing its fragrance, and carries it over into 
the receiver. Oils thus obtained, poffefs the odoi of the fubject 
in an exquifite degree, and have nothing of the difagreeable fcent 
perceivable in thofe diftilled by boiling them in water in the com- 
mon manner. 

Plants differ fo much according to the foil and feafon of which 
they are the produce, and' likewife according to their own ages, 
that it is impoffible to fix the quantity of water to be drawn troru 
a certain weight of them to any invariable ftandard. The di {fil- 
iation may always be continued as long as the liquor runs well 
flavored off the fubjeQ, and no longer. 

In the diftillation of effential oils, the water, as was obferved 
in a foregoing feftion, imbibes always a part of the oil. The dif- 
tilled liquors here treated of, are no other than water thus impreg- 
nated with the effential oil of the fubjeel: ; whatever fmell, tafte, 
or virtue, is communicated to the water, or obtained in the form 
of a watery liquor, being found in a concentrated flate in the oil. 

All thefe vegetables therefore which contain an effential oil, 
will give over fome virtue to water by diftillation ; but the de- 
gree of the impregnation of the water, or the quantity of water 
which a plant is capable of faturating with its virtue, are by no 
means in proportion to the quantity of its oil. The oil faturates 
only the water that comes over at the fame time with it ; if there 
be more oil than is fufficient for this faturation, the furplus fepar- 
ates and concretes in its proper form, not mifcible with the wa- 
ter that arifes afterwards. Some odoriferous flowers, whofe oil is 
in fo fmall quantity that fcarcely any vifible mark of it appears, 
unlefs fifty or an hundred pounds or more are diftilled at once, 
give neverthelefs as ftrong an impregnation to water as thofe 
pbnts which abound moft with oil. 

Many have been of opinion, that diftilled waters may be more 
and more impregnated with the virtues of the fubjefr , and their 
ftrength increafed to any affigned degree, by cokobation, that is, 
by rediftilling them repeatedly from frefh parcels of the plant. — 
Experience, however, fhows the contrary. A water fkill- 
fully drawn in the firft diftillation, proves on every repeated one 
not ftronger but more difagreeable. Aqueous liquors are not ca„ 
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pable of imbibing above a certain quantity of the volatile oil of 
vegetables ; and this they may be made to take up by one, as well 
as by any number of diftillations ; the oftener the procefs is re- 
peated, the ungrateful impreflion which they generally receive 
from the fire, even at the firft time, becomes greater and greater. 

Thofe plants, which do not yield at firit waters fufficiently 
ftr'ong, are not proper fubjecls for this procefs. 

The mixture of water and oil which comes over, is to be put 
into large narrow necked bottles, and placed in a cool place, that 
the portion of oil which is not diffolved in the water may rife to 
the top, or fink to the bottom, according toits fpecific gravity. It 
is then to be feparated, either by a feparatory (Plate I. fig. 10.) 
or by means of a fmall glafs fyringe ; or by means of a filter of 
paper ; or, laflly, by means of a woollen thread, one end of which 
is immerfed in the oil, and the other lower end in a phial ; the 
oil will thus pafs over into the phial by capillary attraction, and 
the thread is to be fqueezed dry. 

Molt diftilled waters, when firft prepared, have a fomewhat un- 
pleafant fmell, which however they gradually lofe ; it is therefore 
advifable to ke«p them for fome days after their preparation in 
veffels but {lightly covered ; and not to cork them up until they 
lofe that fmeli. 

That the waters may keep the better, about one twentieth part 
their weight of proof fpirit may be added to each after they are 
diftilled. 

Diftilled waters are employed chiefly as grateful diluents, as 
fuitable vehicles for medicines of greater efficacy, or for render- 
ing difguftiul ones more acceptable to the palate and flomach ; 
few are depended on, with an) intention of confequence, by them- 
felves. 

To the chapter on Simple Diftilled Waters, the London Col- 
lege have annexed the following remarks. 

We have ordered mofl of the waters to be diftilled from the 
dried herbs, becaufe frefh are not ready at all times of the year. 
Whenever the frefh are ufed, the weights are to be increafed. 
But, whether the frefh or dried herbs be employed, the operator 
may vary the weight according to the feafon in which they have 
been produced and collected. 

Herbs and feeds kept beyond the fpace of a year, become lefs 
proper lor the diftillation of waters. 

To every gallon of thefe waters add five ounces, by meafure, 
of proof fpirit. 

The Edinburgh College order half an ounce of proof fpirit to 
every pound of water, which is nearly the fame. 

But the Dublin College order five ounces of proof fpirit to be 
added to each pound. The word pound is probably printed by 
miftake for gallon. 

I I 
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AOUA DISTILLATA. 

Lond. 
DiflilUd Water. 
Take of 

Spring water, ten gallons. 
Draw off by diftillation, firft, four pints; which being thrown 
away, draw off four gallons. This water is to be kept in a 
glafs or earthen bottle with a glafs flopper. 

Dub, 
Take of < 

Spring water, twenty pounds. 

Put it into a retort, and having thrown away the firft pound, draw 
off ten pounds by diftillation with a gentle heat. 

Edin. 

Let water be di Milled in very clean veffels, until about two thirds 
have Come over. 

Water is never found pure in a ftate of nature ; and as it is 
abfolutely neceffary, particularly for many chemical operations, 
that it mould be perfectly fo, we muft feparate it from all hetero- 
geneous matters by diftillation. The firft portion that comes over 
fhould be thrown away, not fo much from the poflibility of its 
being impregnated with volatile matters contained in the water, 
as from the probability that it will be contaminated with impu- 
rities it may have contracted in its paffage through the worm 
in the refrigeratory. The diftillation is not. to be pufhed too far, 
left the water fhould acquire an empyreumatic flavor. 

Although diftilled water be neceffary for many purpofes, we 
apprehend that the London College, from a defire of extreme el- 
egance, have fallen into a very confiderable error in ordering it to 
be employed for many purpofes, fuch as infufions and decoclions, 
for which good fpring water would anfwer juft as well, and for 
which, we will venture to fay, that it never is employed by the a- 
pothecary. The confequence is, that the apothecary has no rule 
to direCl him, when it is abfolutely neceffary, and when it may be 
difpenfed with, and he will therefore probably difpenfe with it 
ofmer than is proper. 

AQUA CITRI AURANTII. 

Edin. 
Orange Peel Water, 

Take of 

Frefh orange peel, two pounds. 

Pour upon it as much water as fhall be fufficient to prevent any 
empyreuma, after ten pounds have been drawn off by diftilla- 
tion. After due maceration, diftil ten pounds. 
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Aqua Foeniculi Dulcis. 
Dub. Lond. 
Fennel Water. 
Take of 

The bruifed feeds of fweet fennel, one pound ; 
Water, as much as may be fufficient to prevent empyreuma; 
Diftil one gallon (ten pounds) Dub. 

The fame quantity of water is to be diftilled in the fame man- 
ner from 

Six pounds of the recent petals of the Damask 

Rose, Aqua Rofce Centifolice. Edin. 

Aqua Rofce. Lond. Dub. 

Three pounds, Edin. ; one pound and a half, Lond. Dub. 
of Peppermint, Aqua Mentha Piperita. Edin. 

Aqua Mentha Piper itidis. Lond. Dub. 

Three pounds, Edin. ; one pound and a half, Lond. Dub. 
of Pennyroyal, in flower, 

Aqua Mentha Pulegii. Edin. 
Aqua Pulegii. Lond. Dub. 

Two pounds of frefh Lemon Peel, 

Aqua Citri Medic a. Edin. 

One pound and a half of Spearmint, 

Aqua Mentha, Sativce. Dub. Lond. 

One pound of Cinnamon, (macerated for a day, Lond. Dub.) 
Aqua Lauri Cinnamoni. Edin. 
Aqua Cinnamoni. Lond. Dub. 

One pound of Cassia, Aqua Lauri CaJJia. Edin. 

One pound of bruifed Dill Seeds, 

Aqua Anethi. Lond. 

Half a pound of Pimento (macerated for a day, Lond.) 
Aqua Myrti Pimenta. Edin. 
Aqua Pimento. Lond. 

The virtues of all thefe waters are nearly alike ; and the pecu- 
liarities of each will be eafily underftood by confulting the ac- 
count given in the Materia Medica of the fubftance from which 
they are prepared. We will only mention, that as rofe water is 
exceedingly apt to fpoil, the apothecaries generally prepare it in 
fmall quantities at a time from the leaves, preferved by packing 
them clofely in cans with common fait. 
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CHAP. XX. 
VOLATILE OILS. 

OLEA VOLATILIA. 

Edin. 
Volatile Oils. 

Volatile Oils are prepared nearly in the fame manner as the 
diftilled waters, except that lefs water is to be added. Seeds 
and woody fubftances are to be previoufly bruifed or rafped. 
The oil comes over with the water, and is afterwards to be fep- 
arated from it, according as it may be lighter than the water, 
and fwim upon its furface, or heavier, and fink to the bottom. 

Befides, in preparing thefe diftilled waters and oils, it is to beob- 
ferved, that the goodnefs of the fubjecl:, its texture, the feafon 
ot the year, and fimilar caufes, mud give rife to fo many differ- 
ences that no certain or general rule can be given to fuil accu- 
rately each example. Therefore many things are omitted, to 
be varied by the operator according to his judgment, and only 
the moft general precepts are given. 

OLEA DISTILLATA. 
Lond. 
Diftilled Oils. 
Let thefe oils be drawn off by diftillation, from an alembic with 
a large refrigeratory ; but, to prevent empyreuma, water muft 
be added to the ingredients ; in which they muft be macerated 
before diftillation. 
The water which comes over with the oil in diftillation is to be 
kept for ufe. 

Dub. 
Let the oil be extracted by diftillation from the fubjecl: previoufly 
macerated in water, with the addition of as much water as may 
be fuflicient to prevent empyreuma. 
In diftilling fennel, peppermint, fpearmint, and pennyroyal, the 
water which comes over along with the oil, is to be preferved 
for ufe in the manner dire&ed in the chapter on Diftilled Wa. 
ters. 
The herbs from which oils are to be extraaed by diftillation, are 
to be dried as foon as they are collected. 
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According to thefe directions are prepared the 



Volatile diftiiled, or 
Eflcntial Oils of 

Anife, 

Caraway, 
Fennel feeds, 



Juniper berries, 



Pimento, 

Fennel flowers, 
Rofemary, 

Lavender, 

Peppermint, 

Spearmint, 
Pennyroyal, 
Origanum, 
Rue, 



C Olea Volatilia,E6\n. Difillata, 
£ Dub. vel. Effentialxa. Lond. 

\ Pimpinelttz aniji. Edin. 
/ Aniji. Lond. Dub. 

Carui. Lond. Dub. 

Seminum Janiculi dulcis. Dub. 

from the Seeds. 



{ 



Juniperi communis. Edin. 
Baccarum Juniperi. Dub. 
Juniperi bacccc. Lond. 

from the Berries. 



Myrti pimento:. 
from the Fruit. 



Edin. 



F lor um funiculi dulcis. Dub. 
Rorifmarini officinalis. Edin. 
Rorifmarini. Lond. Dub. 

Lavendulozfpicoz. Edin. 
Lavendulce. Lond. 

Mentha piperita. Edin. 
piperitidis. Lond. Dub. 

fativcz. Lond. Dub. 

Pulegii. Lond. Dub. 
Origani. Lond. Dub. 
Rutce. Dub. * 

Juniperifabinoz. Edin. 
Sabince. Dub. 



Savine, 

From the Flower, or Herb in flower. And of 

Saffafras, 



\ Lauri fafjafras. Edin. 
/ Sajfafras. Lond. 

from the Root. 



OLEUM TEREBINTHINiE. 
Lond. Du':. 
Oil of Turpentine. 
Take of 

Common turpentine, five pounds. 
Water, four pints, (four pounds, Dub.) 
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Diflil (two pounds, Dub.) (the turpentine with the water in a cop- 
per alembic, Lond.) Atter the diflillation of the oil, what re- 
mains (in the retort, Dub.) is yellow refin. 

OLEUM TEREB 1NTHIISL£ VOLATILE PURISS1MUM. 

Edin. 

Oleum Terebinti-iinjE Rectificatum. 
Lond. Dub. 
Re&ified oil of Turpentine. 
Take of 

Oil of turpentine, one pound (two pounds, Dub.) 

Water, four pints (four pounds, Dub. 
Diftil (a pound and a half, Dub.) as long as any oil comes over, 

Edin. 

The procefs here propofed for rectifying this oil, is not only 
tedious, but accompanied with danger. For unlefs the luting be 
very clofe, fome of the vapour will be apt to get through ; and if 
this catch fire, it will infallibly burft the veflels. This rectified 
oil, which in many pharmacopoeias is ftyled Ethereal, does not 
confiderably differ in fpecific gravity, fmell, tafte, or medical quali- 
ties, from the former. 

The Spirit of Turpentine, as this eflential oil has been flyled, is 
frequently taken internally as a diuretic and fudorific ; and it has 
fometiroes a confiderable effecl: when taken to the extent of a few 
drops only. It has, however, been given in much larger dofes, 
efpecially when mixed with honey. Recourfe has principally 
been had to fuch dofes in cafes of chronic rheumatifm, particular- 
ly in thofe modifications oi it which are termed fciatica and lum- 
bago, but fometimes they induce bloody urine. 

The water employed in the diflillation of volatile oils always 
imbibes fome porrion of the oil ; as is evident from the fmell, tafte, 
and color, which it acquires. It cannot, however, retain above a 
certain quantity ; and therefore, fuch as has been already ufed and 
almoft faturated itfelf, may be advantageoufly employed, inftead 
of common water, in a fecond, third, or any future diflillation 
of the fame fubjecL 

After the diitillation of one oil, particular care fhould be had du- 
ly to cleanfe the worm belore it be employed in the diflillation of a 
different fubflance. Some oils , thofe of wormwood and anifeeds 
for inflance, adhere to it fc^tenacioufly, as not to be melted out by 
heat, or walhed off by water ; the beii way ot cleanfing the worm 
from thefe, is to run a little fpirit of wine through it. 

Volatile oils, atter they are diftilled, fhould be fuffered to fland 
for fome days, in veflels loofely covered with paper, till they 
have iofl their difagrecable fiery odor, and become limpid j then 
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put them up in fmall bottles, which are to be kept quite full, 
clofely Hopped, in a cool place. With thefe caution s, they 
will retain their virtues in perfection for many years. 

Aloft of the oils mentioned above, are prepared by our chemifts 
in Britain, and are eafily procurable in a tolerable degree of per- 
fection : But the oils from the more expenfive fpiceries, though 
ftill introduced among the preparations in the foreign Phanna- 
copoeas, are, when employed among us, ufually imported from 
abroad. 

Thefe are frequently fo much adulterated, that it is not an eafy 
matter to meet with fuch as are at all fit for ufe. Nor are thefe 
adulterations eafily difcoverable. Thegroffer abufes, indeed, may 
be readily detected. Thus, if the oil be mixed with fpirit of wine, 
it will turn milky on the addition of water; if with expreffed 
oils, rectified fpirit will diffolve the volatile and leave the other 
behind ; if with oil of turpentine, on dipping a piece of paper in 
the mixture, and drying it with a gentle heat, the turpentine will 
be betrayed by its fmelj. But the more fubtle artifls have con- 
trived other methods of fophiftication, which elude all trials of 
this kind. 

Some have looked upon the fpecific gravity of qjls as a certain 
criterion of their genuinenefs. This, however, is not to be ab- 
folutely depended on ; for the genuine oils, obtained from the 
fame fubje£ls, often differ in gravity as much as thofe drawn from 
different ones. Cinnamon and cloves, whofe oils ufually fink in 
water, yield, if flowly and warily diftilled, oils of great fragran- 
cy, which are neverthelefs fpecifically lighter than the aqueous 
fluid employed in their diftillation ; whilit, on the other hand, 
the lad runnings of fome of the lighter oils prove fomeiimes fo 
ponderous as to fink in water. 

As all volatile oils agree in the general properties of folubility 
in fpirit of wine, indiffolubility in water, mifcibility with water 
by the intervention of certain intermedia, volatility in the heat of 
boiling water, &c. it is plain that they may be varioufly mixed 
with each other, or the dearer fophiflicated with the cheaper, 
without any poffibiiity of difcovering the abufe by any trials of 
this kind. And, indeed, it would not be of much, advantage to the 
purchafer, if he had infallible criteria of the genuinenefs of every 
individual oil. It is of as much importance that they be good, 
as that they be genuine ; for genuine oils, from inattentive diftil- 
lation, and long and carelefs keeping, are often weaker both in 
fmell and tafle than the common fophiflicated ones. 

The fmell and tafle feem to be the only certain tcfls of which 
the nature of the thing will admit. If a bark fhould have in 
every refpefl the appearance of good cinnamon, and fhouid bo 
proved indifputably to be the genuine bark of the cinnamon tree; 
yet if it want the cinnamon flavor, or has it but in a low degree, 
f£T 4 
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we reje£l it ; and the cafe is the fame with the oil. It is only 
from ufe and habit, or companions with fpecimens of known qual- 
ity that we can judge of the goodnefs, either of the drugs them- 
felves or of their oils. 

Mod of the volatile oils indeed, are too hot and pungent to hz 
tafted with fafety ; and the fmell of the fubject is (o much con- 
centrated in them, that a fmall variation in this refpeft is not ea- 
fily diftinguifhed ; but we can readily dilute them to any alfign- 
able degree. A drop of the oil may be diffolved in fpirit of 
wine, or received on a bit of fugar, and diffolved by that inter- 
medium in water. The quantity of liquor which it thus im- 
pregnates with its flavor, or the degree of flavor which it com- 
municates to a certain determinate quantity, will be the meafure 
of the degree of goodnefs of the oil. 

Volatile oils, medicinally confidered, agree in the general qual- 
ities of pungency and heat ; in particular virtues, they differ as 
much as the fubjeffs trom which they are obtained, the oil being 
the dire£l principle in which the virtues, or at leafta confiderable 
part of the virtues, of the feveral fubjecls refide. Thus the car- 
minative virtue or the warm feeds, the diuretic of juniper berries, 
the emmena^ogue of favin, the nervine of rofemary, the flo- 
machic of mint, the antifcorbutic of fcurvy grafs, the cordial of 
aromatics, &c. are fuppofed to be concentrated in their oils. 

There is another remarkable difference in volatile oils, the foun- 
dation of which is lefs obvious, that of the degree of their pun- 
gency and heat. Thefe are by no means in proportion, as might 
be expetled, to thofe of the fubjeel, they were drawn from. The 
oil or cinnamon, lor inftance, is exceffively pungent and fiery ; in 
its undiluted ftate it is almoft cauflic ; whereas cloves, a fpice 
which in fubftance is far more pungent than the other, yields an 
oil which is far lefs fo. This difference feems to depend partly 
upon the quantity of oil afforded, cinnamon yielding much lefs 
than cloves, and confequently having its aftive matter concen- 
trated into a fmaller volume ; partly, upon a difference in the na- 
ture of the a£f.ive parts themfelves ; for though volatile oils con- 
tain always the fpecific odor and flavor of their fubje£is, wheth- 
er grateful or ungrateful, they do not always contain the whole 
pungencv ; this refides frequently in a more fixed refinous mat- 
ter, and does not rife with the oil. After the diftillation of 
cloves, pepper, and fome other fpices, a part of their pungency is 
found to remain behind ; a fimple tinfture of them in reflified 
fpirit of wine is even more pungent than theirpure effential oils. 

The more grateful oils, are frequently made ufe of for recon- 
ciling to the itomach medicines of themfelves difguftful. It has 
been cuflomary to employ them as cone£tors for the refinous pur- 
gatives ; an ufe which they do not feem to be Veil adapted to. 
All the fervice they can here be of, is, to make the refin fit mor 
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eafily at fir ft on the ftomach ; far from abating the irritating qual- 
ity upon which the violence of its operation depends, thefe pun- 
gent oils fuperadd a frefh ftimulus. 

Volatile oils are never given alone, on account of their extreme 
heat and pungency ; which in fome is fo great, that a fingle drop 
let fall upon the tongue, produces a gangrenous efchar. They 
are readily imbibed by pure dry fugar, and in this form may be 
conveniently exhibited. Ground with eight or ten times their 
weight of fugar, they become foluble in aqueous iiquors, and thus 
may be diluted to any afligned degree. Mucilages alfo render 
them mifcible with water into an uniform milky liquor. They 
diflblve likewifein fp<rn of wine ; the more fragrant in an equal 
weight, and almoft all of them in lefs than four times their own 
quantity. Thefe folutions may be either taken or, fugar* or mix- 
ed with fyrups, or the like. On mixing them with Water, the li- 
quor grows milky, and the oil feparates. 

The more pungent oils are employed externally againft para- 
lytic complaints, numbnefs, pains, and aches, cold tumors, and in 
other cales where particular parts require to be heated or ftimu- 
lated. The toothach is fomeiimes relieved by a drop of thefe al- 
moft cauiV'c oils, rec< ivrd on tbtt'On, and cautiouf! r introduced 
into the hollow tooth. 
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EMPTREUMATIC VOLATILE OILS. 

Empyreumatic Oi ls agree in many particulars with the vol- 
atile oils already treated of, but they alfo differ from them in fev. 
eral important circum fiances. The latter exift ready formed in 
the aromatic fubftances, from which they are obtained, and are on- 
ly feparated from the fixed principles by the action of a he-it not 
exceeding that of boiling water. The former, on the contrary, 
are always formed by the action of a degree of heat bonfiderably 
higher than that of boiling water, and are the product of decom- 
pofition, and a new arrangement of the elementary principles of 
fubftances, containingat leaft oxygen, hydrogenand carbon. Their 
production is therefore always attended with the formation of oth- 
er new products. In their chemical properties they do not differ 
\-ery remarkably from the volatile oils, and are principally dif- 
tinguifhed from them by their unpleafant pungent empyreumat- 
ic fmell, and rough bitterifh tafte. They are alfo more apt ta 
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fpoil by the contact of the air, and the oftener they are rediftilled 
they become more limpid, lei's colored, and more foluble in alco- 
hol ; whereas the elTential oils, by repeated diflillations, become 
thicker, and lefs foluble in alcohol. 

Their a£lion on the body is exceedingly flimulant and heating. 

OLEUM P£TROLEI. 

Lond. 
Oil of Petroleum. 

Diflil petroleum in a fand bath. 

The oil obtained from this bitumen will be more or lefs thin 
according to the continuance of the diftillation ; and by its con- 
tinuance, the tar will at lafl be reduced to a black coal ; and then 
the oil will be pretty deep in color, but perfectly fluid, though 
very acrid and flimulating. 

It is lefs difagreeable than fome of the other empyreumatic oils 
which had formerly a place in our pharmacopoeias, fuch as the o- 
leum lateritium. 

OLEUM SUCCINI PURISSIMUM. 
Edin. 

Purified Oil of Amber. 

Diflil oil of amber in a glafs retort with fix times its quantity of 
water till two thirds of the water have pafTed into the receiver ; 
then feparate this very pure volatile oil from the water, and 
keep it for ufe in dole fhut veffels. 

Oleum Succini Rectificatum. 

Lond. 

Reclified Oil of Amber. 

Take of 

Oil of amber, one pound. 
Diflil three times. 

Dub. 

Take of 

The oil which rifes in the preparation of fait of amber, three 
pounds. 
Diflil a pound and a half. 

The rectified oil has a ftrong bituminous fmell, and a pungent 
acrid tafle. Given in a dole of ten or twelve drops, it heats, 
ftirnulates, and promotes the fluid fecretions : It is chiefly cele- 
brated in hyiterical diforders, and in deficiences of the uterine 
purgations. Sometimes it is ufed externally, in liniments for 
weak or paralytic limbs and rheumatic pains. 
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OLEUM ANIMALE. 

Lond. 
Sfnimal Oil. 

Take of 

Oil of hart/horn, one pound. 
Diftil three times. 

OLEUM CORNU CERVINI RECTIFICATUM. 
Dub. 
Reclifed Oil of llartjliom. 
Take of 
The oil of which afcends in the diftillation of the volatile liquor 

ofhartfhorn three pounds. 
Water, fix pounds. 
Diltil a pound and a half. 

Animal Oil, thus rectified, is thin and limpid, of a fubtle, 
penetrating, not difagreeable fmell and tafte. It is ftrongly re- 
commended as an anodyne and antifpafmodic in dofes of from 15 
to 30 drops. Hoffman reports, that it procures a calm and fweet 
ileep, which continues often from 20 hours, without being fol- 
lowed by any languor or debility, but rather leaving the patient 
more alert and cheerful than before ; that it procures likewife a 
gentle fweat, without increafing the heat of the blood ; that giv- 
en to 20 drops or more, on an empty flomach fix hours before 
the acceffion of an intermittent fever, it frequently removes the 
diforder ; and that it is likewife a very general remedy in invete- 
rate and chronical epilepfies, and in convulfive motions, efpecial- 
ly if given before the ufual time of the attack, and preceded by 
proper evacuations. 

How far empyreumatic oils poffefs the virtues that have been 
afcribed to them, has not yet been fufficiently determined by ex- 
perience ; the tedioufnefs and trouble of the rectification having 
prevented their coming into general ufe, or being often made. 
They are liable alfo to more material inconvenience in regard to 
their medicinal ufe, namely, precarioufnefs in their quality ; for 
how perfectly foever they may be rectified, they gradually lofe, 
in keeping, the qualities they had received from thatproceis, and 
return more and more towards their original fetid ftate. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
DISTILLED SPIJRITS. 

The flavor and virtues of diftilled waters are owing, as ©brew- 
ed in the preceding chapter, to their being impregnated with a por- 
tion of theeffential oil of the fubjecl: from which they are drawn. 
Alcohol, confidered as a vehicle for thefe oils, has this advantage 
above water, that it keeps all the oil that rifes with it perfectly 
diffolved into an uniform limpid liquor. 

Neverthelefs, many fubftances, which, on being diftilled with 
water, impart to it their virtues in great perfection ; if treated in 
the fame manner with fpirit of wine, fcarcely give over to it any 
fmell ,or tafte. The caufe of this difference is, that fpirit is not 
fufceptible of fo great a degree of heat as water. It is obvious, 
therefore, that fubftances may be volatile enough to rife with the 
heat of boiling water, but not with that of boiling fpirit. 

Thus, if cinnamon, for inftance, be committed to diftillation 
with a mixture of fpirit of wine and water, or with a pure proof 
fpirit, which is no other than a mixture of about equal parts of 
the two ; the fpirit will arife firft clear, colorlefs and tranfparent, 
and almoft without any tafte of the fpice ; but as foon as the more 
ponderous watery fluid begins to arife, the oil comes freely over 
with it, fo as to render the liquor highly odorous, fapid, and of a 
milky hue. 

The proof fpirits ufually met with in the fhops are accompan- 
ied with a degree of ill flavor ; which, though concealed by means 
of certain additions, plainly difcovers itfelf in diftillation. This 
naufeous flavor does not begin to arife till after the purer fpirit- 
uous part has come over ; which is the very time that the virtues 
of the ingredients begin alfo moft plentifully to diftil ; and hence 
the liquor receives an ungrateful taint. To this caufe principally 
is owing the general complaint, that the cordials of the apotheca- 
ry are lefs agreeable than thofe of the fame kind prepared by the 
diftiller ; the latter being extremely curious in rectifying or pu- 
rifying the fpirits (when defigned for what he calls fine good?) 
from all unpleafant flavor. 

SPIRITUS CARI CARVI. 

Edin. 
Spirit of Caraway. 
Take of 

Caraway feeds, half a pound ; 
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Diluted alcohol, nine pounds. 
Macerate two ddys in a clofe vefl'cl ; then pour on as much water 
as will prevent empyreuma, and draw off by diilillation nine 
pounds. 

Spiritus Carvl, 

Lond. Dub. 
Spirit of Caraway, 

Take of 

Caraway feeds, bruifed, half a pound ; 

Proof fpirit ot wine, one gallon ; (nine pounds, Dub.) 

Water, fufficient to prevent empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon (nine pounds, Dub.) 

In the fame manner is prepared the fame quantity of Spirit 
from Spiritus 

J Lauri Cinnamomi. Edin. 
Cinnamon, one pound, \Cinnamomi. Lond. Dub. 

Peppermint, one pound and. f Mentha. Piperita. Edin. 

a half, V ■ Piperitidu. Lond. 

Spearmint, oHe pound and a halt, Mentha fativce. Lond. 
Pennyroyal dried, a pound and a half, Pulegii. Lond. 
Nutmeg, well bruifed, two f Myriftica mojehatcc. Edin. 

ounces, \ Nucis mofchata. Dub. Lond. 

f , f My rti Pimento,. Edin. 

Pimento, half a pound, \p ime nto. Dub. Lond. 

SPIRITUS LAVANDULA SPIOE. 

Edin, 

Spirit of Lavender. 

Take of 

Flowering fpikes of lavender, frefh gathered, two pounds ; 

Alcohol, eight pounds. 
Draw off by the heat of boiling water, feven pounds. 

Spiritus Lavenpul^. 

Lond. Dub. 

Spirit of Lavender, 

Take of 

Frefh flowers of lavender, one pound and a half ; 

Proof fpirit of wine, one gallon (nine pounds, Dub.) 
Draw off by difiillation in a water bath, five pints (five pounds. 

Dub.) 
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By tbefe directions, and in the fame quantities are prepared, 
SPIRITUS RORISMARINI OFFICINALIS. 
Edin. 

SPIRITUS RORISiMARINI. 

Lond. 
Spirit of Rofemary, 
from two pounds of the flowering tops of rofemary, according te» 
the Edinburgh College, and from a pound and a halt according to 
the London. 

We think it unneceffary to make particular obfervations on 
each of thefe fimple fpirits, as their virtues are the fame with 
thofe of the fubflances from which they are extracted, united to 
the ftimulus of the alcohol. The alcohol in the fpirits of laven- 
der and rofemary, is almoft pure ; in the others it is diluted with 
about an equal weight of water. 

SPIRITUS ANISI COMPOSITUS. 

Lond. 
Compound Spirit of Anifccd. 
Take of 
Anifeed, 

Angelica feed, of each, bruifed, half a pound ; 
Proof fpirit, one gallon ; 
Water, fufficient to prevent empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon by diftillation. 

This compound fpirit, like the fimple ones, is an agreeable 
cordial ; indeed too agreeable, for by fome they are fo often re- 
forted to, on the flighteft fenfation of flatulence in the flomach, 
that their ufe is attended with all the pernicious confequences of 
dram drinking. 

SPIRITUS JUNIPERI COMMUNIS COMPOSITUS. 

Edin. 

SPIRITUS JUNIPERI COMPOSITUS. 

Lond. Dub. 
Compound Spirit of Juniper. 
Take of 

Juniper berries, well bruifed, one pound ; 

Caraway feeds, 

Sweet fennel feeds, each one ounce and a half ; 

Diluted alcohol, nine pounds, (one gallon Lond.) 

Water fufficient to prevent empyreuma. 
(Macerate two days, Edin.) Draw off nine pounds, (one gallon, 

Lond.) 

The good and bad effe&s of this fpirit exactly coincide with 
thofe of gin. 
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SPIRITUS RAPHANI COMPOSITUS. 
Lortd. Dub. 
Compound Spirit of Horfe Radifi. 
Take of 

Frefh horfe radifh root, 

Dried outer rind of Seville oranges, each two peunds ; 
Frelh herb of garden fcurvy grafs, four pounds ; 
Bruifed nutmegs, one ounce ; 
Proof fpirit, two gallons, (eighteen pounds, Dub.) 
Water fufheient to prevent empyreuma. 
Draw off two gallons, (eighteen pounds, Dub.) 

Although this procefs may furnifh an agreeable compound 
fpirit, yet it is much to be doubted, whether it pofleffes thofe an- 
tifcorbutic powers for which it was once celebrated. 

SPIRITUS AMMONITE FCETIDUS. 
Lond. 
Fetid Spirit of Ammonia. 
Take of 

Proof fpirit, fix pints ; 
Sal ammoniac one pound ; 
Afafcetida, four ounces. 
Potafh, one pound and a half. 
Mix them, and draw off by diflillation five pints with a flow fire. 

Edin. 

Alcohol Ammoniatum Fcetidum. 
Dub. 
Fetid Spirit of Volatile Alkali. 
Take of 

Spirit of ammonia, eight ounces, (ten ounces, Dub.) 

Afafcetida, half an ounce. 
Digeft in a clofe veffel twelve hours ; then diflil off, with the 

heat of boiling water, eight ounces. 

This fpirit, the laft formula of which is the beft:, as being mod 
eafily prepared, is defigned as an antihyfleric, and is undoubtedly 
a very elegant one. Volatile fpirits impregnated for thefe pur- 
pofes with different fetids, have been ufually kept in the fhops ; 
the ingredient here chofen, is the beft calculated of any for gen- 
eral ufe, and equivalent in virtue to them all. The fpirit is pale 
when newly diftilled, but acquires a confiderable tinge by keep- 
ing- 
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CHAP. XXIIL 

INFUSIONS. 

We have already (178, S. 2.) explained the fenfe in which we 
employ the term infufion. We confine it to the aclion of a men- 
ftruum not affifted by ebullition, on any fubftance confiding of 
heterogeneous principles, fome of which are foluble, and others 
infoluble, in that menftruum. The term is generally ufed in a 
more extenfive, but we are inclined to think, a lefs correct fenfe. 
Thus, lime water and the mucilages, which are commonly clafled 
with the infufions, are inftances of fimple folution, and the chalk, 
mixture is the mechanical fufpenfion of an infoluble fubftance. 
When the menftruum ufed is water, the folution is termed fimply 
an Infufion ; but when the menftruum is alcohol, it is called a 
Tincture ; when wine or vinegar, a Medicated Wine or Vinegar. 
Infufions in water are extremely apt to fpoil, and are generally 
extemporaneous preparations. 

INFUSUM CINCHONA OFFICINALIS. 
Edin. 

Infufion of Cinchona Bark. 
Take of 

Peruvian bark in powder, one ounce ; 

Water, one pound. 
Macerate for twentyfour hours, and filter. 

Infusum Corticis Peruviani. 
Dub. 
Infufion of Peruvian Bark. 
Take of 

Peruvian bark in coarfe powder, one ounce ; 
Mucilage of gum arabic, two ounces ; 
Water, twelve ounces. 
Triturate the bark with the mucilage, and add the water during 
the trituration. Macerate for twentyfour hours, and decant the 
pure liquor. 

This is a very elegant form of exhibiting the a£Hve principles 
of Cinchona bark, and that in which it will fit lighted on weak 
and delicate ftomachs. The trituration directed by the Dublin 
College will promote the folution, and the addition of the mucil- 
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lage, will fufpend the fined particle's ol the fubftance of the bark 
itfelf. The refiduum of the cold infufion may be afterwards em- 
ployed in making other preparations, efpecially the extract, for 
its virtues are by no means exhaufted. But it muft never be drU 
ed and fold, or exhibited in fubftance, for that would be a culpa- 
ble fraud. 

INFUSUM DIGITALIS PURPUREA. 
Edin. 
Infufion of Foxglove. 
Take of 

Dried leaves of foxglove, one drachm ♦ 
Boiling water, eight ounces ; 
Spirit of cinnamon, one ounce. 
Macerate for four hours, and filter. 

This is the infufion fo highly recommended by Withering, 
Half an ounce, or an ounce of it, may be taken twice a day in 
dropfical complaints. The fpirit of cinnamon is added to improve 
its flavor, and to counteraQ its fedative effecls. 

INFUSUM GENTIANS LUTEifc CCLMPOSITUM 5 vulgo* 

Infusum Amarum. Edin. 

Compound Irfufion of Gentian > or Bitter Infufion. 
Take of 

Gentian root, half an ounce ; 

Dried peel of Seville oranges, one drachm ; 

Coriander feeds, half a drachm ; 

Diluted alcohol, four ounces ; 

Water, one pound. 
Firft pour on the alcohol, and three hours thereafter add the wa- 
ter ; then macerate without heat for twelve hours, and flrain ; 

Infusum Gentians Compositum.' 
Lend. 
Compound Infufion of Gentian. 
Take of 

The root of gentian cut into pieces, one drachm j 
Dried orange peel, a drachm and a half ; 
Frefh outer rind of lemons, half an ounce ; 
Boiling water, twelve ounces by meafure. 
Macerate for an hour, and ftrain. 

Duk 
Take of 

Bruifed gentian root, two drachms • 
Frefh outer rind of lemons, half an ounce ; 
Dried peel of Seville oranges, a drachm and a half : 
K k 
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Diluted alcohol, four ounce's ; 
Boiling water, twelve ounces. 
Firft pour on the fpirit, and after three hours, the water. Laflly, 
after macerating two hours, filter. 

These formula: do not differ materially. The Edinburgh Col- 
lege employ the largefl proportion of gentian ; but they infufe it 
in cold water, which does not extract the bitter principle fo quick- 
ly or fo fully as boiling water, although it diffipates lefs of the 
flavor of the aromatics. The alcohol is a ufeful addition, both in 
promoting the extraction of the virtues of all the ingredients, and 
in prefrrving the infufion longer from fpoiling. Tins inlufion is 
an extremely good bitter, and is of great fervice in all cafes where 
bitters in general are neceffary. It ftrengthens the ftomach, and 
increafes the appetite ; befides a£ting as a tonic on the other parts 
of the body, and on the vafcular fyitem. 

INFUSUM MIMOSA CATECHU; vulgo, Infusum Ja. 

ponicum. Edin. 

Infufton of Catechu, commonly called Japonic Infufion. 
Take of 

Extrafcl of catechu, two drachms and a half ; 

Cinnamon, half a drachm ; 

Boiling water, feven ounces ; 

Simple fyrup, one ounce. 
Macerate the extract and cinnamon in the hot water, in a covered 

veffel, for two hours ; then flrain it, and add the fyrup. 

Extract of catechu is almofl pure tanin. This infufion is 
therefore a powerfully aftringent folution. The cinnamon and 
fyrup render it a very agreeable medicine, which will be found 
ferviceable in fluxes proceeding from a laxity of the inteflines. 
Its dofe is a fpoonful or two every other hour. 

INFUSUM RHEI PALMATE 
Edin. 
Infufion of Rhubarb. 
Take of 

Rhubarb, half an ounce ; 
Boiling water, eight ounces ; 
Spirit of cinnamon, one ounce. 
Macerate the rhubarb in a clofe veffel with the water, for twelve 
hours ; then having added the fpirit, (train the liquor. 

This appears to be one of the beft preparations of rhubarb, 
when defigned as a purgative ; water extracting its virtue more 
effectually than either vinous or fpirituous menftrua. 
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INFUSUM ROS^, GALLIC/E. 

Edin. 
I if "f on of Rofes. s 

Take of 

The petals of red rofes, dried, one ounce ; 

Boiling water, five pounds ; 

Sulphuric acid, one drachm ; 

White fugar, two ounces. 
Macerate the petals with the boiling water in an earthen veffel, 

which is not glazed with lead, for four hours ; then having 

poured on the acid, ftrain the liquor, and add the fugar, 

Infusum RosjE. 

Load. — -— ~ 

lnfufion of Rofes, 
Take of 

Dried red rofes, half an ounce ; 
Diluted vitriolic acid, three drachms ; 
Boiling diftilled water, two pints and a half; 
Double refined fugar, one ounce and a half. 
Firft pour the water on the petals in a glafs veffSl, then add the 
diluted vitriolic acid, and macerate for half an hour. Strain 
the liquor, when cold, and add the fugar. 

Infusum Rosarum ; olim, Tinctura Rosarum. 

Dub. 

lnfufion of Rofes, formerly Tinclure of Rofes. 

Take of 

The petals of red rofe buds, half an ounce ; 

Diluted vitriolic acid, three drachms ; 

Boiling water, three pounds ; 

Double refined fugar, an ounce and a half. 
Firft mix the acid with the water in a glafs or glazed earthen vef- 

fel. Macerate the petals in the mixture, then add the fugar to 

the liquor when cold and ftrained. 

The difference in the directions for preparing this infufionare 
immaterial. In fa£t, the rofe leaves have very little effecf, ex- 
cept in giving the mixture an elegant red color. Its fubacid and 
aftringent virtues depend entirely on the fulphuric acid. Alto- 
gether, however, it is an elegant medicine, and forms a very grate- 
ful addition to juleps in haemorrhagies, and in all cafes which re- 
quire mild coolers and fubaftringents ; it is fometimes taken with 
bolufes or electuaries of the bark, and iikewife makes a good 
gargle. 

pG~2 
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INFUSUM SENN^E SIMPLEX. 
Land. 
Simple Infufion of Senna. 
Take, of 

Senna, an ounfte and a half ; 
Ginger, powdered, one drachm ; 
Boiling diftilled water, one pint. 
Macerate them for one hour, in a covered veflel ; and flrain the 
liquor when cold. 

Infusum SeNNjE. 

Dub. 
Infufion of Senna. 
Take of 

Senna, fix drach*ns ; 
Ginger, powdered, half a drachm ; 
Boiling water, ten ounces. 
Macerate them for an hour in a covered veflel, then filter. 

This is a very elegant infufion of fenna, the ginger afting as an 
ufeful corrigent. But if the fenna were employed to the quantity 
of a drachm and a half, or two drachms only, in place, of the quan- 
tity here ordered, it would be more convenient, as it is of advan- 
tage that it fhould be ufcd frefh as here prepared. Of the prefeAi 
infufion, an ounce or two is a fufficient dole. 

INFUSUM SENNLE TARTARISATUM, 
Lond. 
Tartarifed Infufion of Senna. 
Take of 

Senna, one ounce and a half; 
Coriander feeds, bruited, half an ounce ; 
Cry Hals of tartar, two drachms ; 
DifHlled water, one pint. 
DifTolve the cryftals of tartar by boiling in tlie water; then pour 
the liquor, as yet boiling, on the fenna and feeds. Macerate for 
an hour in a covered veffeJ, and flrain when cold. 

The addition of fupertartrite of potafs renders the tafte of the 
fenna lefs unpleafant, and alfo promotes its a&ion. 

INFUSUM TAMARINDI INDICI cum CASSIA SENNA. 

Edin. 
Infufion of Tamarinds and Senna, 
Take of 

Preferved tamarinds, one ounce ; 
Senna, one drachm ; 
Coriander feeds, halt a drachm ; 
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Brown fugar half an ounce ; 

Boiling water, eight ounces. 
Macerate then? for four hours, occafionally agitating them, in a 

clofe earthen veffel, not glazed with lead, and ftrain the liquor. 
Itmayalfobe made with double, triple, &c. the quantity of 

ferina. 

This forms a mild and ufeful purge, excellently fuited for del" 
icate ftornachs, and inflammatory dileafes. The tafle of the fenna 
is well covered by the aromatic fugar and by the acidity of the 
tamarinds, 



CHAP. XXIV. 

DECOCTIONS. 

Decoctions differ from infufions only in theacYipn of the 
menftruum being affifted by a boiling heat. At the fame time, 
however, that the increafe of temperature facilitates and expedites 
the folution of fome fixed principles, it gives others a tendency to 
decompofition, and diflipates all volatile matters. Decoclion, 
therefore, can only be ufed with advantage for the extraction of 
principles which are neither volatilized nor altered by boiling 
beat. 

DECOCTUM ALTHiEiE OFFICINALIS. 
Edin. 
Decoclion of Marflimr.llows. 
Take of 

Dried marfhmallow roots, four ounces; 
Raifins of the fun, (toned, two ounces ; 
Water, feven pounds. 
Boil to fife pounds ; place apart the fh ained liquor till the feces 
have fubfided, then pour off the clear liquor. 

Marsh mallow roots contain nothing foluble in wafer, ex- 
cept mucilage, which is very abundant in them. This decoction 
is therefore to be confidered merely as an emollient, rendered more 
pleafant by the acidulous fweetnefs of the witfins. 
Of 3 
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DECOCTUM ANTHEMIDIS NOBILIS ■ vulgo, Decoc 

tum Cham^meli five Commune. 

Edin. 
Common DecoBion, or DecoBion of Camomile. 
Take of 

Camomile flowers, dried, one ounce ; 
Caraway feeds, half an ounce ; 
Water, five pounds. 
Boil a quarter of an hour, and flrain. 

Decoctum Chamameli ; five, Decoctum pro Ene- 

MATE. Dub. 

DecoBion of Camomile , or DecoBion for Clyfters. 
Take of 

Camomile flowers, dried, half an ounce ; 

Sweet fennel feeds, two drachms ; 

Water, a pound. 
Boil a little, and flrain. 

Decoctum pro En'emate. 
Lond. 
DecoBion for Clyfters. 
Take of 

The leaves of mallow, dried, one ounce ; 
Camomile flowers, dried, half an ounce ; 
Water, one pint. 
Boil and flrain. 

Decoctum pro Fomento. 
Lond. 
DecoBion jor Fomentations. 
Take of 

The leaves of fouthernwood, dried, 
The tops of fea wormwood, dried, 
Camomile flowers, dried, each one ounce ; 
Bay leaves, dried, half an ounce ; 
Diflilled water, fix pints. 
Boil them a little, and flrain. 

These decoclions are merely folutipns of bitter extractive, 
combined, in the third, with mucilage, and in the others with ef- 
fential oils. Hn making them, the aromatic fubflances fhould 
not be added until the decoclion is nearly completed ; for other- 
wife their flavor would be entirely diffipated. 

It muft however be acknowledged, that thefe impregnations are 
for the moft part unneceffary for the purpofe of clyfters ; and in 
ordinary cafes, the bulk and warmth produce a difcharge before 
thefe medicines can have any effect. 
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As fomentations, their virtues are alfo in a great mealure to 
be afcribed to the influence ot the warm water ; and when the 
herbs themfelves are applied, they a£l only as retaining heat and 
moifture for a longer time. 

DECOCTUM CINCHONA OFFICINALIS; vulgo, De- 

COCTUM CoRTICIS PERUVIAN!. 

Edin. 
Dccoclwn of Cinchona Bark. 
Fake of 

Cinchona bark, in powder, one ounce ; 
Water, a pound and a halt. 
Boil for ten minutes in a covered veffel, and firain the liquor 
while hot. , 

Decoctum Corticis Peruviani. 
Lond. 
Decoclion of Peruvian Bark- 
Take of 

Peruvian bark, powdered, one ounce ; 
Diftilled water, one pint and three ounces. 
Boil for ten minutes in a covered veffel, and drain the liquor 
while hot. 

Bub. 

Take of 

Peruvian bark, in coarfe powder, fix. drachms ; 
Water, eighteen ounces. 

Boil for ten minutes in a veffel almoft covered, and drain the li- 
quor, while hot, through linen. 

Cinchona bark readily yields its aftive principles to the ac- 
tion of boiling water, and in greater quantity than cold water is 
capable of retaining diffolved ; therefore, when a faturated decoc- 
tion cools, it becomes turbid, and there is always a depohtion of 
a yellowish or reddifh powder, while the fupernatant liquor is re- 
duced to the ftrength of a faturated cold infufion. Decoction 
therefore, prefents us with an eafy means of obtaining immediately 
an active preparation of cinchona bark, and with one ot greater , 
ftrength than a cold or even a warm infufion, provided it be drunk 
while tepid, and before it forms any depofition, or if the precipi- 
tate be diffufed by agitation, atter it is formed. As the precipi- 
tate contains no wooden fibre, or other inert matter, it is extrem«- 
iy probable that in very fmall dofes it would ^rove, it dried, a 
very powerful preparation of cinchona bark. 

Formerly it was fuppofed that the ftrength of a decoction of 
cinchona bark, and fimilar fubftances, was increafed by continuing 
the boiling for a great length of time ; but this is now known to 
- 4 
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be a miftake ; and indeed, after a certain time, the deco£tion be- 
comes weaker inltead of flronger, becaufe water at different tem- 
peratures is capable of diflblvingoniy a determinate proportion of 
their active principles ; and therefore, as foon as it is faturatcd, 
any further decoclion is unnecefTary. But moreover, thefe prin- 
ciples, when diflolved in water, are liable to be decompofed and 
become inert, by the abforption of atmofpheric oxygen, and 
this decompoution is increafed by increafe of temperature ; and as 
boiling conftantly prefents new furfaces to the a£tion of the air, it 
is evidently hurtful when protracted longer than what is jufl ne- 
ceffary to faturate the water. Ten minutes is fuppofed by the 
Colleges to be fufftcient for that purpofe. 

DECOCTUM DAPHNES MEZEREI. 

Edin. 
Decotlion oj Mezereon. 
Take of 

The bark of Mezereon root, two drachms; 
Liquorice root, bruifed, half an ounce ; 
Water, three pounds. 
Boil it with a gentle heat, down to two pounds, and drain it. 

From four to eight ounces of this decoftion may be given four 
times a day, in fome obftinate venereal and rheumatic affeftions. 
It operates chiefly by perfpiration. 

DECOCTUM GEOFFR^^l INERMIS. 
Edin. 
Decotlion oj Cabbage tree bark. 
Take of 

Bark of the cabbage tree, powdered, one ounce ; 
Water, two pounds. 
Boil it with a gentle fire down to one pound, and flrain. 

This is a powerful anthelmintic. It may be given in dofes 
of one table fpoonful to children, and four to adults. If difagree- 
able fymptoms mould arife from an overdofe, or from drinking 
cold water during its a£tion, we muft immediately purge withcaf- 
toroil, and dilute with acidulated drinks. 

DECOCTUM GUAIACI OFFICINALIS COMPOSITUM; 

vulgo, Decoctum Lignorum. 

Edin. 
Compound Decision o/Guaiacum, commonly called DecoBion of 

the Woods. 
Take of 

Guaiacum rafpings, three ounces ; 

Raifins, (toned, two ounces ; 

SafTafras root, 
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Liquorice, each one ounce ; 

Water, ten pounds. 
Boil the guaiacum and raifins with the water, over a gentle me, 

to the confumption of one halt'; adding, towards the end, u z 

faffafras and liquorice. Strain the liquorice, without expreihon. 

This decoction is of ufe in fome rheumatic and cutaneous af- 
fections. It may be taken by itfelf, to th8 quantity of a quarter 
of a pint twice or thrice a day, or ufed as an afliftaiu in a courfe 
of mercurial or antimonial alteratives ; the patient, in either cafe, 
keeping warm, in order to promote the cperation of the medicine. 

DECOCTUM HELLEBORI ALBI, 
Lend. 
Decoclion of White Hellebore. 
Take of 

The root of white hellebore, powdered, one ounce ; 
DifUiled water, two pints ; 
Rectified fpirit of wine, two ounces. 
Boil the water with the root to one pint, and, the liquor being 
cold, and ftrained, add to it tf\e fpirit. 

This decoction is only ufed externally as a wafh, in tinea capi- 
tis, lepra, pfora, &c. When the fkin is very tender and irritable. 
it mould be diluted with an equal quantity of water. 

DECOCTUM hordei distichi. 

Edin. 

Decoctum Hordei. 

Lond. 

Decoclion of Bar Iry. Barley Water. 

Take of 

Pearl barley, two ounces ; 
Water, five pounds. 
Firft wafh the barley from the mealy matter that adhere* to it, 
with fome cold water; then boil it a little with about half a 
pound of water, to extract: the coloring matter. Throw this 
away; and put the barley thus purified into five pounds of boil- 
in? water, which is to be boiled clown to one half, and ftrained. 

DECOCTUM HORDEI COMPOSITUM. 
Lond. 
Compound Decoclion of Barley. 
Take of 

The decoction of barley, two pints ; 
Figs, diced, two ounces ; 

Liquorice root, diced and bruifed, half an ounce ; 
Raifins, ftone-d, two ounces ; 
Diftilled water, one pint. 
Boil to two pints, and (train. 
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These liquors are to be ufed freely, as diluting drinks, in fe- 
vers and other acute diforders; hence it is of confequence that they 
fhould be prepared fo as to be as elegant and agreeable as poflible; 
for this reafon they are inferted in the Pharmacopoeia, and the fev- 
eral circumitances which contribute to their elegance fet down • 
if any one of them be omitted, the beverage will be lefs grateful. 
However trivial medicines of this clafs may appear to be, they are 
of greater importance in the cure of acute difeafes than many 
more elaborate preparations. 

Barley water, however, is much more frequently prepared by 
nurfes than apothecaries, particularly in its fimple itate. 

DECOCTUM POLYGAL^E SENEGA. 

Editi. 
Deco&ion of Seneka. 
Take of 

Seneka root, one ounce ; 
Water, two pounds. 
Boil to fixteen ounces, and ftrain. 

The virtues of this decoclion will be eafily underftood from 
thofe of the root from which it is prepared. The dofe in hydro- 
pic cafes, and rheumatic or arthritic complaints, is two ounces, 
three or four times a day, according to its efie£l:. 

DECOCTUM SMILACIS SARSAPARILL^E. 

Edin. 

Decoctum Sarsaparill.e. 

Lond. Dub. 

DecoBion of Sarjaparilla, 

Take of 

The root of farfaparilla, diced, fix ounces ; 
Diftilled water, eight pints. 
Macerate for two hours, with a heat of about 1950 ; then take out 
the root, and bruife it ; return the bruifcd root to the liquor, 
and again macerate it for two hours. Then, the liquor being 
boiled to the meafure ot four pints, prefs it out and ltrain. 

The above formula is that of the London College ; and as that 
of the Edinburgh College differs from it only in omitting the fe- 
cond maceration, and that of the Dublin in not expreffing the tem- 
perature in which it is to be performed, we thought it unne- 
ceffary to introduce them. It is indeed a very doubtful reme- 
dy, and its diaphoretic effects are probably owing to its being 
drunk warm. It is totally incapable of curing fyphilis ; but by 
fome it is thought ufeful in the fequelae of that difeafe. 
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DECOCTUM SARSAPARILLiE COMPOSITUM. 
Lond. Dub. 
Compound Decoclzon ofSarfaparilla. 
Take of 
The root of farfaparilla, fliced and bruifed, fix ounces ; 
Bark of the root of faffafras, 
Shavings of guaiacum wood, 
Liquorice root, bruifed, of each one ounce ; 
iM-zereen, three drachms ; 
Diltilled water, ten pints. 
Macerate, with a gentle heat, for fix hours ; then boil it down to 
five pints, adding, towards the end of the boiling, the mezereon, 
and (train the liquor. 

The directions of the Dublin College only differ in adding 
the liquorice root along with the mezereon, and in reducing the 
quantity of the ingredients ufed to one fourth part. 

This compound decoction is an elegant mode of preparing an 
article once highly celebrated under the title of the Lifbon diet 
drink, which for a long time after its firft introduftion into Bri- 
tain, was kept a fecret ; but an account of the method of prepar- 
ing it was at length publifhed in the Phyfical and Literary Effays 
of Edinburgh, by Dr. Donald Monro. 

It operates as a diaphoretic, and may be given with advantage 
in rheumatic cafes, and in fome ot the fequelac of fyphylis. Three 
or four ounces may be taken four times a day. 

DECOCTUM ULMI. 

Lond. 
DccoBion of Elm. 
Take of 

The frefh inner bark of elm, bruifed, four ounces ; 
Diftilled water, four pints. 
Boil to two pints, and ftrain. 

It has been chiefly, if not entirely, under this form of decoclion, 
that the elm bark has been employed for combating thofe cutane- 
ous eruptions, againft which it has of late been fo highly celebrat- 
ed. Any experience which we have had ot it, however, in actual 
practice, by no means confirms the very favorable account which 
fome have given of its ufe. 
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CHAP. XXV. 
MUCILAGES. 



MlfCILAGO AMYLL 
Edin. Lone/. 
Mucilage of Starch. 
Take of 

Starch, half an ounce ; 
Water, one pound. 
Triturate the {larch, gradually adding the water ; then boil them 
a little. 

The London College ufe only three drachms of ftarch to one 
pound of water. The mucilage thus formed is very ufeful in 
thofe cafes where a glutinous fubftance is required ; it is often 
fuccefsfully employed as a glyfter, in diarrhoeas depending on ac- 
rimony in the inteflines. 

MUCILAGO ASTRAGALI TRAGACANTH^E. 

Edin. 
Mucilage of Gum Tragacanth. 
Take of 

Gum tragacanth, in powder, one ounce ; 
Boiling water, eight ounces. 
Macerate twenty four hours ; then triturate them carefully, that 
the gum may be diffolved ; and prefs the mucilage through 
linen cloth. 

MUCILAGO TRAGA: ANTHjE. 

Lond. 
Mucilage of Tragac in*k. 
Jake of 

Tragacanth, half an ounce ; 
Diftilled water, ten ounces, by meafure. 
Macerate them, with a gentle heat, t$ll the tragacanth be diffolvei. 
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Mucilago Cuwmi Tragacantha. 
Dub. 
Mucilage of Tragacanlh. 
Take of 

Gum tragacantli, in powder, one drachm ; 
Boiling water, eight ounces. 
DifTolve the gum by digeftion f then flrain the mucilage through 
linen. 

Gum Tragacanth is difficultly foluble in water. When 
macerated in it, it fwells, but does not diffolve. To effeft the 
folution it muft be beaten into a pafle with fome of the water j 
and the reft of the water muft be added gradually, and incorpo- 
rated with the pafle by beating them together. Gum tiagacanth 
. a ver )' tenaceous fubftance, and requires a very large propor- 
tion of water to form a fluid mucilage. That of the Edinburgh 
College, which is made with eight parts of water, is apafte rath- 
«r than a mucilage. The London mucilage is made with twenty 
parts of water, and the Dublin with fixty lour. 

MUCILAGO MlMOSvE NILOTIC/E. 
Edin. 
Mucilage of Gum Arabic 
Take of 

Gum Arabic in powder, one part ; 
Boiling water, two parts. 
Digeft with frequent agitation, until the gum be diffolved ; theft 
prefs the mucilage through lineni 

Mucilago Arabici Gummi. 
Lond. 
Mucilage of Gum Arabic. 
Take of 

Gum Arabic, in powder, four ounces ; 
Boiling diflilled water, eight ounces. 
Triturate the gum with the water until it be diffoked. 

Dub. 

Take of 

Gum Arabic, in powder, four ounces ; 

Boiling water nine ounces. 
Triturate the gum with the water, then prefs &e mucilage through 

linen. 

Ir is very necefTary to pafs the mucilage through linen, in or- 
der to free it from pieces of wood and other impurities, which al- 
ways adhere to the gum ; the linen may be placed in a funnel. 
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Mucilage of gum arabic is very ufeful in many operations in 
pharmacy ; it is alfo much ufed for properties peculiar to thofe 
fubftances of its own clafs, and of all the gums it feems to be the 
pureft. 

MUCILAGO SEMINUM CYDONII MALI. 
Lond. 
Mucilage of 'Quince Seed. 
Take of 

Quince feeds, one drachm ; 
Diflilled water, eight ounces, by meafure. 
Boil with a flow fire tor ten minutes ; then pafs it through linen. 
This mucilage, though fufficiently agreeable, is perfetlly fu- 
perfluous, efpecially as it is apt to become mouldy, from being 
mixed with the other principles oi the feeds foluble in water. 



CHAP. XXVI. 

s r r u p. s. 

SYRUPI, 

Lond. Dub. 
Syrups. 
In making fyrups, where we have not directed either the weight 
of the fugar, or the manner in which it fhould be diffolved, 
this is to be the rule : 

Take of 

Double refined fugar, twenty nine ounces ; 

Any kind of liquor, one pint. 
Diffolve the fugar in the liquor, in a water bath ; then fet it afide 

for twenty four hours ; take off the fcum, and pour off the fyr- 

up from the feces it there be any. 

Th e above rule is prefixed to the chapter on fyrups in the Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia, and alfo in that of Dublin, except that the 
latter defire a pound and a half of the prefcribed liquor to be ta- 
ken, and the folution to be boiled down to one pound before it 
be'fet afide. 
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SYRUPUS SIMPLEX, sive COMMUNIS. 
Edin. 
Simple or Common Syrup. 
Take of 

Double refined fugar, fifteen parts ; 
Water, eight parts. 
Let the fugar be diffolved by a gentle heat, and boiled a little, To 
as to form a fyrup. 

This preparation is a plain liquid fweet, void of flavor or co- 
lor ; and is more convenient in extemporaneous prefcription than 
fugar undiffolved. 

SYRUPUS AC1DI ACETOSI. 

Edin. 
Syrup of Acetous Acid. 
Take of 

Acetous acid, two pounds and a half; 

Double refined fugar, three pounds and a half. 
Boil them fo as to form fyrup. 

This is to be confidered as fimple fyrup merely acidulated, and 
is by no means unpleafant. It is often employed in mucilaginous 
mixtures, and the like ; and, on account of its cheapnefs it is of- 
ten preferred to fyrup ot lemons. 

SYRUPUS ALLII. 
Dub. 
Syrup oj Garlic. 
Take of 

Garlic, diced, one pound ; 
Double refined fugar, four pounds ; 
Boiling water, two pounds. 
Macerate them in a clofe veffel for twelve hours ; add to the 
ilrained liquor the fugar. 

This is a very difagreeable fyrup ; but when we wifh to ex- 
tract the virtues of garlic by a watery menftruum it is the beft 
means we can employ. 

SYRUPUS ALTHvE^E OFFICINALIS. 

Edin. 
Syrup of Mar/hmallow. 
Take of 

Frefh marfhmallow roots, one pound ; 
Water, ten pounds ; 
• Double refined fugar, four pounds ; 

Boil the water with the roots to the confuraption of one half, and 
ftrain the liquor, ftrongly expreffing it. Suffer the {trained li- 
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quor to reft till the feces have fubfided ; and to the depurated 
liquor add the fugar ; then boil fo as to make a fyrup. 

Syeupus ALTHyE,£. 

Lond. 
Syrup of Marjlnnallozu. 
Take of 

Frefh root of marfhmallow, bruifed.one pound ; 
Double refined fugar, four pounds ; 
Diflilled water one gallon. 
Boil the water with the marfhmallow root to one half, and prefs 
out the liquor when cold. Set it by twelve hours ; and alter 
the feces have fubfided.pour off the liquor. Add the fugar, 
and boil it to the weight of fix pounds. 

This is merely a mucilaginous fyrup, and is chiefly ufed in 
nephritic cafes, for fweetening emollient decoclions, and the like. 

SYRUPUS AMOMI ZINGIBERIS. 
Edin. 
Syrup of Ginger. 
Take of 

Beat ginger, three oances ; 
Boiling water, four pounds ; 
Double refined fugar, feven pounds and a half. 
Macerate the ginger in the water in a clofe veffel, for twenty- 
four hours ; then to the liquor drained add the beat fugar, fo 
as to make a fyrup. 

Syr up us Zingiber is. 
Lond. 
Syrup of Ginger. 
Take of 

Ginger, foruifed, four ounces ; 
Boiling diffilled water, three pints. 
Macerate for four hours, and ftrain ; then add double refined fu. 
gar, and make into a fyrup, according to the general prefcrip^ 
tion. 

These are agreeable and moderately aromatic fyrups, impreg- 
nated with the flavor and the virtues of the ginger. 

SYRUPUS C1TRI AURANTII, 
Edin. 
Syrup of Orange Peel. 
Take of 
The frefh outer rind of Seville oranges, fix ounces ; 
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Boiling water, three pounds ; 
Double refined fugar, four pounds. 
Macerate the rind in the water for twelve hours ; then add to the 
filtered liquor the fugar, in powder, and apply a gentle heat, fo 
as to form a fyrup. 

Syrupus Corticis Aurantii. 
Lond. Dub. 
Syrup of Orange Peel. 
Take of 

Frefh outer rind, of Seville oranges, eight ounces ; 
Boiling diftilled water, five pints. 
Macerate for twelve hours, in a clofe veffel ; and, ia the ftmined 
liquor, diffolve double refined fugar to make a fyrup. 

In making this fyrup, it is particularly neceffary that the fugar 
be previoufly powdered, and difTolved in the infufion with as gen- 
tle a heat as poffible, to prevent the exhalation of the volatile parts 
of the peel. With thefe cautions, the fyrup proves a very ele- 
gant and agreeable one, poffeffing a great fliare of the fine flavor 
of the orange peel. 

SYRUPUS CITRI MEDICI; olim, Syrupus Limonum. 

Edin. 
Syrup of Lemons. 

Take of 

Juice of lemons, fuffered to ftand till the feces have fubfided, 
and afterwards (trained, three parts ; 

Double refined fugar, five parts. 
Diffolve the fugar in the juice, fo as to make a fyrup. 

Syrupus Limonis Succi. 
Lond. Dub. 
Syrup of Lemon Juice. 
Take of 

Lemon juice, drained, after the feces have fubfided, two pints ; 
Double refined fugar, fifty ounces (four pounds, Dub.) 
Diffolve the fugar fo as to form a fyrup. 

In the fame way are prepared, 

SYRUPUS SUCCI FRUCTUS MORI. 
Lond. 
Syrup of Mulberry Juice. 

Syrupus Succi Fructus Rubi Idmi. 
Lond. 
Syrup of Rqfpberry Juice. 
I, i 
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Syrupus Succi Fructus Ribis Nigri. 

Lond. 

Syrup of Black Currant Juice. 

All thefe are very pleafant cooling fyrups ; and with this in- 
tention they are occasionally ufed in draughts and juleps, for 
quenching thirft, abating heat, &c. in bilious or inflammatory 
diftempers. They are fometimes likewife employed in garga- 
rifms for inflamrrjations of the mouth and tonfils. 

SYRUPUS COLCHICI AUTUMNALIS. 

Edin. 
Syrup of Colchicum< 
Take of 

Colchicum root, frefh and fuccuient, cut into fmall pieces, 

one ounce ; 

Vinegar, fixteen ounces ; 

Double refined fugar twentyfix ounces. 
Macerate the root in the vinegar two days, now and then fhaking 

the veffel ; then drain it with a gentle prefTure ; to the ftrauied 

liquor add the fugar, and boil a little, fo as to form a fyrup. 

This fyrup feems to be the beft preparation of the colchicum. 
We muff take care to gather this root in the proper feafon ; and 
from errors in this particular we are to afcribe the uncertainty in 
the effe&s of this medicine as found in the (hops. 

The fyrup of colchicum is often fuccefsfully employed as a di- 
uretic, and may be taken from a drachm or two to the extent of 
an ounce or more. 

SYRUPUS DIANTHI CARYOPHYLBI. 

Edin. 
Syrup of Clove July Flower. 
Take of 

Clove July flowers, frefh gathered and freed from the heels, 

one pound ; 
Double refined fugar, feven pounds ; 
Boiling water, four pounds. 
Macerate the petals in the water for twelve hours ; then to the 
{trained liquor add the fugar previoufly beat, and diffolve it by 
a gentle heat, fo as to form a fyrup. 

Syrupus Caryophylli Ruqri. 
Land. 
Syrup of Clove July Flozutr. 
Take of 

Frefh clove July flowers, two pounds ; 
Boiling diftilled water, fix pints. 
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Macerate for twelve hours in a glafs veffel ; and in the drained 
liquor, diffolve double refined fugar, fo as to form a fyr*p. 

As the beauty of the color is a principal quality in this fyrup, 
no force in the way of expreffion fhould be ufed in feparating 
the liquor from the flowers. 

Some have fubftituted to it one eafily prepared at feafons when 
the flowers are not to be procured ; an ounce of clove fpice is in- 
fufed for fome days in twelve ounces of white wine, the liquor 
ftrained, and, with the addition of twenty ounces of fugar, boiled 
to a proper confiftence ; a little cochineal renders the color of 
this fyrup exaftly fimilar to that prepared from the above July 
flower ; and its flavor is of the fame kind, though not fo pleaf- 
ant. The abufe may be readily detected by adding to a little 
of the fyrup fome alkaline fait or ley ; which will change the gen- 
uine fyrup to a green color ; but in the counterfeit, it will make 
no fuch alteration, only varying the fhade of the red. 

SYRUPUS CROCI. 

Lond. 
Syrup of Saffron. 
Take of 

Saffron, one ounce. 
Boiling diftilled water* one pint. 
Macerate the faffron, in the water, for twelve hours, in a clofe 
veffel ; and diffolve double refined fugar in the ftrained liquor, 
that it may be made a fyrup. 

Saffron is very well fitted for making a fyrup, as in this 
form a fufficient dofe of, it is contained in a reafonable compafs, 
This fyrup is a pleafant cordial, and gives a fine color to juleps. 

SYRUPUS MANN.E. 
Dub. 
Syrup qf Manna, 
Take of 
Manea, 

Double refined fugar, each one pound ; 
Senna half an ounce ; 
Boiling water, a pound. 
Macerate the fenna in the water, in a covered veffel, for twelve 
hours ; then, with the ftrained liquor, mix the manna and the 
fugar, fo that they may be diffolved. 

This fyrup is a mild purgative, and well adapted to chil- 
dren and perfonsofa delicate conftitution. 

1CT 2 
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SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS SOMN1FERI. 
Edin. 
Syrup of White Poppies. 
Take of 

White poppy heads, dried, and freed from the feeds, tw» 

pounds ; 
Boiling water, thirty pounds ; 
Double refined fugar, four pounds. 
Macerate the diced heads in the water for twelve hours ; next 
boil till only one third part of the liquor remain ; then ftrain 
it, by expreffing it ftrongly. Boil the ftrained liquor to the 
confumption of one half, and drain again ; ladly, add the fugar, 
and boil a little fo as to form a fyrup. 

Syrupus Papaveris Albi. 
Lond. 
Syrup of White Poppy. 
Take of 

The heads of white poppies, dried, tfiree pounds and a half ; 
Double refined fugar, fix pounds ; 
Didilled water, eight gallons. 
Slice and bruife the heads, then boil them in the water, to three 
gallons, in a water bath, faturated with fea fait, and prefs out 
the deco£Hon. Reduce this, by boiling to about four pints, and 
ftrain it while hot, through a fieve, then through a thin woollen 
cloth, and fet it afide for twelve hours, that the feces may fub- 
fide. Boil the liquor, poured off from ihe feces, to three pints, 
and diffolve the fugar in it, that it may be made a fyrup. 

This fyrup, impregnated with the opiate matter of the poppy 
heads, is given to children in dofes of two or three drachms ; to 
adults, from half an ounce to an ounce and upwards, for eafing 
pain, procuring reft, and anfwering the other intentions of mild 
opiates. Particular care is requifitein its preparation, that it may 
be always made, as nearly as poffible, of the fame ftrength ; and 
accordingly the Colleges have been very minute in their defcrip- 
tion of the procefs. 

SYRUPUS OPII. 
Dub. 
Syrup of Opium. 
Take of 

Extracl of opium, fortyeight grains : 
Boiling water, three pounds. 
Macerate until the opium be diffolved, then add double refined 
fugar, fo as to make a fyrup according to the general formula. 

This fyrup is an elegant fubftitute for the former. It is made 
with infinitely lefs trouble, and is always of an uniform ftrength. 
It contains about two grains and a half of opium in the ounce. 
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SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS ERRATICI. 

Lond. 
Syrup of Red Poppey. 

Take of 

The frefh flowers of the red poppey, four pounds ; 
Boiling diftilled water, four pints and a half. 

Put the flowers, by degrees, into the boiling water, in a water 
bath, conftantly ftirring them. After this, the veffel being ta- 
ken out of the bath, macerate for twelve hours ; then prefs out 
the liquor, and fet it apart, that the feces may fubfide. Laftly, 
make it into a fyrup, with double refined fugar. 

The defign of putting the flowers into boiling water in a water 
bath is, that they may be a little fcalded, fo as to fhrink enough to 
be all immerged in the water ; without this artifice they can Icarce 
be all got in ; but they are to be continued no longer over the fire 
than till this effett is produced, left; the liquor become too thick, 
and the fyrup be rendered ropy. 

As a medicine it is perfectly infignificant. 

SYRUPUS RHAMNI CATHARTICI. 
Edin. 
Syrup of Buckthorn. 
Take of 

The juice of ripe buckthorn berries, depurated, two parts ; 
Double refined fugar, one part. 
Boil them fo as to form a fyrup. 

Syrupus Spin^ Cervine. 
Lond. 
Syrup of Buckthorn. 
Take of 

The frefh juice of ripe buckthorn berries, one gallon ; 
Ginger, bruifed, one ounce ; 
Pimento, powdered, one ounce and a half; 
Double refined fugar, feven pounds. 
Set by the juice for three days, that the feces may fubfide, and 
llrain. Macerate the ginger and pimento in a pint of the {train- 
ed juice for four hours, and ftrain. Boil away the reft of the 
juice to three pints ; then add that part of the juice in which 
the ginger and pimento have been macerated ; and, laftly, the 
fugar, that it may be made a fyrup. 

Both thefe preparations, in dofes of three or four fpoonfuls, 
operate as brifk cathartics. The principal inconveniences attend, 
ing them are, their being very unpleafant, and their occafioning a 
thirft and drynefs of the mouth and fauces, and fometimes violent 
gripes ; thefe effefts may be prevented by drinking liberally of 
water gruel, or other warm liquids, during the operation, 
£f 3 
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SYRUPUS ROSJE GALLICS. 

Edin. 
Syrup of Red Rofes. 
Take of 

The dried petals of red rofes, feven ounces ; 
Double refined fugar, fix pounds ; 
Boiling water, five pounds. 
Macerate the rofes in the water for twelve hours, then boil them a 
little and ftrain the liquor, add to it the fugar, boil them again 
for a little fo as to form a fyrup. 

This fyrup is fuppofed to be mildly aflringent ; but is prin- 
cipally valued on account of its red color. 

Syrupus Rosa Centifolia. 
Edin. 
Syrup of Damajh Rofes. 
Take of 

The freffo petals of the damafk rofe, one pound ; 
Boiling water, four pounds ; 
Double refined fugar, three pounds. 
Macerate the rofes iu the water for a night ; then to the liquor 
ilrained, and freed from the dregs, add the fugar ; boil them in. 
to a fyrup. 

Syrupus Rosa. 
Lond. 
Syrup of Rofes. 
1 ake or 
The dried petals of the damafk rofe, feven ounces ; 
Double refined fugar, fix pounds ; 
Boiling diitilled water, four pints. 
Macerate the rofes in the water for twelve hours, and ftrain. E- 
vaporate the ftrained liquor to two pints and an half, and add 
the fugar, that it may be made a fyrup. 

This fyrup is an agreeable and mild purgative for children, in 
the dofe of half a fj nonful, or a fpoonful. It likewife proves 
gently laxative to adults ; and with this intention may be of fer- 
vice in coftive habits. 

SYRUPUS SCILL.E MARITIME. 
Edin. 
Syrup oj Squills. 
Take of 

Vinegar of fquills, two pounds ; 

Double refined fugar in powder, three pounds and a half. 
DifTolve the fugar with a gentle heat, fo as to form a fyrup. 
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This fyrup was formerly prepared with fome fpices, intended 
to diminifh the offenfivenefs ot the fquills ; but while they had 
not this effect, they often counteracted the intention in view, and 
arc therefore omitted. It is ufed chiefly in dofes of a fpoonful 01 
two, for promoting expectoration, which it does very powerfully. 

SYRUPUS TOLUIFER,£ BALSAMI ; vulgo, Syrupus 

Bals amicus. Edin. 

Syrup of Balfam of Tolu, formerly Balfamic Syrup. 
Take of 

Common Syrup, two pounds ; 

Tincture of balfam of Tolu,.one ounce. 
With the fyrup recently prepared, and when it has almofl grown 

cold, after it has been removed from the fire, gradually mix the 

tincture with conftant agitation. 

Syrupus Tolutanus, 
Lond. 
Syrup of Tolu. 
Take of 

The balfam of Tolu, eight ounces ; 
Diftilled water, three pints. 
Boil for two hours. Mix the double refined fugar with the liquor, 
flrained after it is cold, that it may be made a fyrup. 

The intention of the contrivers of the two foregoing procefles 
feems to have been fomewhat different. In the latter, which is 
certainly the moft elegant, the benzoic acid of the balfam alone 
is contained ; the other fyrup contains the whole fubftance of the 
balfam in larger quantity. They are both moderately impregnat- 
ed with the agreeable flavor of the balfam, 

SYRUPUS VIOLJE ODORAT^E. 

Edin. 
Syrup of Violets. 
Take of 

Frefh violets, one pound ; 

Boiling water, four pounds ; 

Double refined fugar, feven pounds and a half. 
Macerate the violets in the water for twenty four hours in a glafs 

or a glazed earthen veflel. clofe covered ; then flrain without 

expreflion, and to the flrained liquor add the fugar, powdered,, 

and make into a fyrup. 

Syrupus Viola. 
Lond. Dub. 
Syrup of Violets. 
Take of 

The frefh petals of the violet, two pounds ; 
Boiling diftilled water, five pints, (fix pounds, Dub.) 
<£f* 4 
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Macerate for twentyfour hours ; afterwards ftrain the liquor, 
without expreflion, through thin linen. Add double refined 
fugar, that it may be made a fyrup. 

This fyrup has a very agreeable flavor ; and in the quantity 
of a fpoonful or two proves to children gently laxative. It is apt 
to lofe, in keeping, the elegant blue color, for which it is chiefly 
valued ; and hence fome have been induced to counterfeit it with 
materials whofe color is more permanent, and which are more 
eafily obtained. This abufe may be readily difcovered, by add- 
ing to a little of the fufpe£led fyrup any acid or alkaline liquor. 
If the fyrup be genuine, the acid will change it red, and the alka- 
li green ; but it counterfeit, thefe changes will not happen. From 
this mutability of the color of the violet, it forms an excellent tefl 
of the prefence of acids and alkalies ; and, it is alfo obvious, that 
a prefcriber would be deceived if he mould expefl to give any 
blue tinge to acidulated or alkalized juleps or mixtures, by the 
addition of the blue fyrup. 
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MEDICATED H.ONETS. 



MEL DESPUMATUM. 

Edm. Dub. 

Clarified Honey. 

Mellis Despumatio. 

Lond. 

_ The Clarification of Honey. 

Melt the honey in a water bath, and remove the fcum as it rifes. 

In this fimple procefs, the honey is rendered fo liquid by the 
heat of the boiling water, that the wax and other lighter impuri- 
ties which it commonly contains, rife to thefurface in the form of 
a fcum, which is eafily removed. At the fame time, fand or any 
heavier mixture of that kind finks to the bottom. 

Mel Acetatum. 

Lond. 

Acetated Honey. 

Oxymel Simplex. 
Dub. 
Simple Oxymel. 
Take of 

Clarified honey, two pounds ; 
Diftilled vinegar, one pound by weight. 
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Boil them in a glafs veffel with a gentle fire to the confiftency of 

a fyrup, (Lond.J 
Having mixed them, bring them thrice to boil in a glafs veflel, 

and remove the fcum each time, (Dub. J 

This was once in great repute as a cooling and attenuating me- 
dicine ; it is fcarcely ufed in modern practice, except in colds at- 
tended with coughs, and in fore throats, for which, when diluted 
with fome aromatic or aftringent infufion, as fage tea, rofe 
flower tea, &c. it makes ufeful gargles. 

OXYMEL COLCHICI. 

Lend' 
Oxymtl of Meadow Saffron. 

Take of 

The f refh root of meadow faffron, cut into thin flices, one ounce ; 
Diftilled vinegar, one pint ; 
Clarified honey, two pounds. 

Macerate the root of meadow faffron, with the vinegar, in a glafs 
veffel, with a gentle heat, for forty eight hours. Strain the li- 
quor, preffed out ftrongly from the root, and add the honey. 
Laftly, boil the mixture, frequently ftirring it with a wooden 
fpoon, to the thicknefs of a fyrup. 

This is an active preparation, but its ufe may be entirely 
fuperfeded by the fyrup of the fame root. 

MEL ROS,£. 

Lond. Dub. 

Honey of Rofes. 
Take ot 

Dried red rofe buds (with the heels cut off, Dub.) four ounces ; 

Boiling diftilled water, three pints ; 

Clarified honey (Honey, Dub.) five pounds. 
Macerate the rofe leaves in the water for fix hours ; then mix the 

honey with the {trained liquor, and boil the mixture to the 

thicknefs of a fyrup (removing the fcum, Dub.) 

This preparation is not unfrequently ufed as a mild cooling 
detergent, particularly in gargarifms for ulcerations and inflam- 
mation of the mouth and tonfils. The rofebuds here ufed fhould 
be haftily dried, that they may the better preferve their aftrin- 
gency. 

The Dublin College, in making this and other fimilar prepa- 
rations, ufe unclarified honey, with the idea, probably, that it may 
be equally well clarified in the courfe of the preparation itfelf. 
This is no doubt true, but as we do not know what effect the clar- 
ification may have on the active fubftances added to the honey, 
we think that the ufe of clarified honey, as directed by the London 
College, is preferable. 
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MEL SCILL^E. 

Lond. 

Mel Scilliticum. 

Dub. 

Honey oj Squills. 

Take of 

Clarified horsey (Honey, Dub.) three pounds ; 
Tinclure ot fquills, two pints. 
Boil them in a glafs veflel to the thicknefs of a fyrup (removing 
the fcurn, Dub.) 

The honey will here be impregnated with all the atYive parts 
of the fquills which the tinclure before contained, and may be em- 
ployed as an ufeful expeftorant or diuretic. 

OXYMEL SCILLiE. 
Lond. 
Oxymd of Squills.. 
Take of 

Clarified honey, three pounds; 
Vinegar of fquills, two pints. 
Boil them in a glafs veffel, with a flow fire, to the thicknefs of a 
fyrup. 

Oxymel of fquills is a ufeful aperient, detergent, and expec- 
torant, and of great fervice in humoral afthmas, coughs and other 
diforders where thick phlegm abounds. It is given in dofes of 
two or three drachms, along with fome aromatic water, as that ot 
cinnamon, to prevent the great naufea which it would otherwife 
be apt to excite. In large dofes, it proves emetic. 

OXYMEL .ERUGINIS. 
Lend 
Oxymel of Verdegris. 
Take of 

Prepared verdegris, one.ounce ; 

Vinegar, feven ounces. 

Clarified honey, fourteen ounces, 
Diffolve the verdegris in the vinegar, and ftrain it through linen ; 

then add the honey, and boil the whole to a proper thicknefs. 

It is ufed only externally for cleanfing foul ulcers, and keep- 
ing down fungous flefh. It is alfo often ferviceable in venereal ul- 
cerations of the mouth and tonfils : But there is fome danger from 
its application to places from the fituation of which it is apt to be 
fwallowed ; for even a fmall quantity of verdegris paffing into the 
ftomach may be productive of diftrefling, if not deleterious effefts. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 
EMULSIONS and MIXTURES. 



In this chapter we comprehend thofe mixtures in which oils 
and other fubftances infoluble in water, are mixed with and fuf- 
pended in watery fluids, by means of mechanical divifion and vif- 
cid fubftances, fuch as mucilages and fyrups. 

EMULSIO AMYGDALA COMMUNIS. 
Edin. 
Almond Emuljion. 
Take of 
Sweet Almonds, one ounce; 
Water, two pounds and a half. 
Beat the blanched almonds in a ftone mortar, gradually pouring on 
them the water; then ftrain off the liquor. 

Lac Amygdala. 
Lond. 
Lac Amygdalarum. 
Dub, 
Almond Milk. 
Take of j 
Sweet almonds, an ounce and a half. 
Double refined fugar, hall an ounce. 
Diftilled water, two pints. 
Beat the almonds with the fugar ; then rubbing them together, 
add by degrees the water, and ftrain the liquor. 

EMULSIO ARABICA. 

Edin. 
Arabic Emuljion. 
This is made in the fame manner as the almond emulfion; 
only adding, while beating the almonds, 
Mucilage of gum Arabic, two ounces. 
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£mulsio Arabica. 
Dub. 

Arabic Emulfion. 

Take of 

Gum Arabic in powder, two drachms ; 

Almonds blanched, half an ounce ; 

Double refined fugar, three drachms ; 

DecocYion of barley, one pound. 
Diffolve the gum in the warm deco&ion, and when it is almoft 

cold, pour it upon the almonds, previoufly well beaten with 

the fugar, and at the fame time triturate them together, fo as to 

form a kind of milk, and then filter. 

All thefe may be confidered as poffeffing nearly the fame qual- 
ities. They are merely mechanical fufpenfions of oil of almonds 
in watery fluids, by means either of the mucilage with which it 
is naturally combined in the almonds by itfelf, or affifted by the 
addition of gum Arabic and fugar. Therefore, on /landing for 
fome days, the oily matter feparates and rifes to the top, not in a 
pure form, but like thick cream. By heat the fame decompofi- 
tion is immediately effected. 

Great care fhould be taken that the almonds have not become 
rancid by keeping ; which will not only render the emulfion ex- 
tremely unpleafant, a circumftance of great confequence in a med- 
icine that requires to be taken in large quantities, but likewife 
give it injurious qualities. 

The almonds are blanched by infufing them in boiling water, 
and peeling them. The fuccefs of the preparation depends upon 
the attention paid to beating the almonds to a fmooth pulp, and 
to triturate them with each portion of the watery fluid, fo as to 
form an uniform mixture before another portion be added. 

Thefe liquors are principally ufed for diluting and obtunding 
acrimonious humors ; particularly in heat of urine and ftrangu- 
ries, arifing either from a natural fharpnefs of the juices, or from 
the operation of cantharides, and other irritating medicines ; in 
thefe cafes they are to be drunk frequently, to the quantity of 
half a pint or more at a time. 

EMULSIO CAMPHORATA. 

Edin. 
Camphorated Emulfion. 
Take of 
Camphor, one fcruple ; 
Sweet almonds, blanched, two drachms j 
Double refined fugar, one drachm ; 
Water, fix ounces. 

This is to be made in the fame manner as the common emulfion- 
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MlSTURA CAMPHORATA. 

Lond. 
Camphorated Mixture. 
Take of 

Camphor, one drachm ; 
Rectified fpirit of wine, a little ; 
Double refined fugar, half an ounce ; 
Boiling diftilled water, one pint. 
Rub the camphor firft with the fpirit of wine, then with the fu- 
gar ; laftly, add the water by degrees, and ftrain the mixture. 

While camphor is often exhibited in a folid ftate, it is fre- 
quently alfo advantageous to employ it as diffufed in watery flu- 
ids ; and with this intention the latter formula is perhaps one of 
the mod fimple, the union being effe&ed merely by the aid of a 
fmall quantity of fpirit of wine and a little fugar. The form of 
emulfion in which the union is effected, by triturating the cam- 
phor with a few almonds, is however much fuperior ; for the unc- 
tuous quality of the almonds ferves in a confiderable degree to 
cover the pungency of the camphor, without diminifhing its ac- 
tivity. Camphor, under both forms, is very ufeful in fevers, ta- 
ken to the extent of a table fpoonful every three or four hours. 
It is a curious quantity of fpirit which the London College has 
ordered ; more efpecially fince in a former edition the quantity 
of fpirit was fpecified, viz. ten drops. 

LAC AMMONIACI. 
Lond. Dub. 
Emulfion of Gum Ammoniac. 
Take of 

Gum ammoniac, two drachms ; 
Diftilled water, half a pint (eight ounces, Dub.) 
Rub the gum refin with the water, gradually poured on, until it 
becomes an emulfion. 

Lac As,e Foetid^e. 

Lond. 
Emulfion of Ajafatida. 
In the fame manner may be made an emulfion of a fa foetidd, and 
of the reft of the gum refins. 

The lac ammoniaci is employed for attenuating tough phlegm, 
and promoting expeftoration, in humoral afthmas, coughs, and 
obftruftions of the vifcera. It may be given to the quantity of 
two fpoonfuls twice a day. 

The lac afa fcetida is employed in fpafmodical, hyfterical, and 
other nervous affeclions. And it is alfo not unfrequently ufed 
under the form of injection. It anfwers the fame purpofes as afa 
fcetida'in fubftance. 
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MISTURA MOSCHATA. 

Lond. 
Mufk Mixture. 
Take of 

Mufk, two fcruples ; 
Gum Arabic, powdered, 
Double refined fugar, of each one drachm ; 
Rofe water, fix ounces by meafure. 
Rub the mufk firft with the fugar, then with the gum, and add the 
rofe water by degrees. 

This had formerly the name of Julepum e mofcho, and was in- 
tended as an improvement upon the Hyjleric julep with mufk of 
Bates. The julep appears turbid at firft : On Handing a little 
time, it depofites a brown powder, and becomes clear, but at the 
fame time lofes great part of its virtue. This inconvenience may 
be prevented by thoroughly grinding the mufk with gum Arabic 
beiore the addition of the water : By means of the gum, the whole 
fubftance of the mufk is kept fafpended in the water. 

POTIO CARBONATIS CALCIS; olim, Potio Cretacea. 

Edin. 

Chalk Potion. 
Take of 

Prepared carbonate of lime, one ounce ; 

Double refined fugar, half an ounce ; 

Mucilage of gum Arabic, two ounces. 
Triturate together, and then gradually add of 

Water, two pounds and a half ; 

Spirit of cinnamon, two ounces. 
Mix them. 

Mistura Cretacea. 
Lond. Dub. 
Chalk Mixture. 
Take of 

Prepared chalk, one ounce ; (half an ounce, Dub.) 
Double '-fired fugar, fix drachms ; (three drachms, Dub.) 
Gum Arabic, powdered, one ounce ; 
Diftilled water, two pints ; (fifteen ounces, Dub.) 
Mix them. 

This is a very elegant form of exhibiting chalk, and is an ufe- 
ful remedy in difeafes arifing from, or accompanied with acidity 
in the pri.^ae vias. It is frequently employed in diarrhcea pro- 
ceeding from that caufe. The mucilage not only ferves to keep 
the chalk uniformly diffufed, but alfo improves its virtues. The 
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dofe of this medicine requires no nicety. It may be taken to the 
extent of a pound or two in the courfe of a day. 

Thefe two preparations agree pretty much, both in thei. nsme 
and in tkeir nature ; but that of the Edinburgh College is moit 
agreeable to the palate, from containing a proportion ot cinnamon 
water, by which the difagreeable tafte ot the chalk is taken off. 

DECOCTUM CORNU CERVI. 
Lond. 
Decoftion oj Hartfliorn. 
Take of 

Burnt and prepared hartfhorn, two ounces ; 

Gum Arabic, fix drachms ; 

Diftilled water, three pints. 
Boil, conftantly ftirring, to two pints ; and ftraia. 

Prepared hartfhorn is phofphate of lime in a minute ftateof 
mechanical divifion. By boiling in the mucilaginous liquid, it 
will be diffufed and imperfectly fufpended, but not a particle of it 
will be diffolved. This is therefore an extremely injudicious pre- 
paration ; for phofphate of lime would be much more eafily and 
effectually fufpended by triturating it with a larger proportion of 
gum Arabic, and adding the water gradually. But we believe 
that this preparation has no other a&ion than that of a weak mu- 
cilage. 



CHAP. XXIX. 
MEDICATED VINEGARS. 



Infusions of vegetable fubflances in acetous acid are com- 
monly called Medicated Vinegars. The aftion ot the acid in this 
cafe may be confidered as two told. 

i. It a£ts fimply as water, in confequence of the great quantity 
of water which enters into its compofition, and generally extrafts 
every thing which water is capable of exirafting. 

2. It exerts its own peculiar aclion as an acid. In confequence 
of this, it fometimes increafes the folvent power ot its watery 
portion, or diffolves fubftances which water alone is incapable of 
diffolving, and in a few inftances it impedes the folution ot fub- 
flances which water alone would diffolve. 
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As acetous acid, in itfelf fufficiently perifhable, has its tenden- 
cy to decompolition commonly encreafed, by the folution of any 
vegetable matter in it, it mould never be ufed as a menltruum, 
unlefs where it promotes the folution of the folvend, as in extract- 
ing the acrid principle of fquills, colchicum, &c. and in diffolv- 
ing the volatile, and efpecially the empyreumatic oils, or where 
it coincides with the virtues of the folvend. 

ACETUM AROMATICUM 
Edin. 
Aromatic Vinegar. 
Take of 

Tops of rofemary, dried, 

Leaves of fage dried, each four ounces ; 

Flowers of lavender dried, two ounces ; 

Cloves, two drachms ; 

Diftilled acetous acid, eight pounds. 
Macerate for four days, exprefs the liquor, and ftrain it. 

This is given as an improved preparation of the Vinaigre des 
quatre voleurs. which was fuppofed to be a certain prophylactic 
againft the contagion of plague, and fimilar difeafes. It is in faft 
a pleafant folution ot effential oils in vinegar, which will have 
more effe£t in correcting bad frnells than in preventing fever. 

ACETUM COLCHICI. 

Dub. 
Vinegar oj Meadow Saffron. 
Take of 

The recent root of colchicum cut in flices, one ounce ; 
Vinegar, one pound ; 

Diluted fpirit of wine, one ounce and a half. 
Macerate the root in the vinegar for four days, in aglafs veflel, 
frequently agitating them ; then exprefs the acid, to which de- 
canted from the feces, after they have fubfided, add the fpirit. 

The acrid principle in which the virtue of the colchicum re- 
fides, is more foluble in vinegar than in water ; this is therefore a 
preparation of confiderable aftivity. The diluted alcohol is add- 
ed merely to prevent it from fpoiling. 

ACETUM SCILL^, MARITIME. 

Edin 
Vinegar of Squills, 
Take of 

Dried root of fquills, two ounces ; 

Diftilled acetous acid, two pounds and a half ; 

Alcohol, three ounces. 
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Macerate the fquills with the acetous acid tor feven days ; then 
prefs out the acid, to which add the alcohol ; and when the feces 
have fubfided, pour off the clear liquor. 

ACETUM SdLLiE. 

Lond. 
Vinegar of Squills. 
Take of 

Squills, recently dried, one pound j 

Vinegar, fix pints ; 

Proof fpirit, half a pint. 
Macerate the fquills with the vinegar in a glafs veflel, with a 

gentle heat for twentyfour hours ; then exprefs the liquor, and 

let it afide until the feces fubfide. To the decanted liquor add 

the fpirit. 

ACETUM SCILLITICUM. 

Dub. 
Squill Vinegar. 
Take of 

Squills, recently dried, half a pound ; 
Vinegar, three pounds ; 
Proof fpirit, four ounces. 
Macerate the fquills in the vinegar for four days in a glafs vefTel, 
frequently agitating it; then exprefs the acid, to which, poured 
from the feces after they have fubfided, add the fpirit. 

Vinegar of fquills is a medicine of great antiquity. It is 
a very powerful ftimulant ; and hence it is frequently ufed, with 
great fuccefs, as a diuretic and expectorant. The dofe of this me« 
dicine is from a drachm to half an ounce ; where crudities abound 
in the firft paflages, it may be given at firft in a larger dofe, to 
evacuate them by vomiting. It is moil conveniently exhibited 
along with cinnamon, or other agreeable aromatic waters, which 
prevent the naufea it would otherwife, even in fmall dofes, be apt 
to occafion. 

ACIDUM ACETOSUM CAMPHORATUM. 
Edin. 
Camphorated Acetous Acid. 
Take of 
The ftronger acetous acid, fix ounces ; 
Camphor, half an ounce; 
Alcohol, a fufficient quantity. 
Reduce the camphor to powder, by triturating it with the alco- 
hol ; then add it to the acid, and diflblve. 
M M 
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The alcohol in this preparation is ufed merely to facilitate the 
reduction of the camphor to powder ; for the Itrong acetous, or as 
we would rather call it, the acetic acid, is capable of diflblving 
even a larger proportion of camphor than is direfted in the above 
formula. 

This folution is a powerful analeptic remedy. Its vapor fnufF- 
ed up the noftrils, which is the only method ot ufing it, is one ot 
the mo ft pungent ftimuli we poffefs. It is fo extremely volatile, 
that it cannot be preferved without excluding it from the contact 
of the air ; and it is fo powerful a menftruum, that it corrodes 
cork, and almoft all common metals except gold. It fhould there- 
fore be kept in glafs phials, with ground glafs (toppers, or in 
fmall gold boxes, fuch as are ufed for Henry's Aromatic Spirit 
of Vinegar, for which it is in fa£t a fimpler fubftitute. 



CHAP, XXX. 
TINCTURES. 



The term Tin&ure has often been employed in a very vagae 
fenfe. It is now commonly applied to folutions made by digeft- 
ion, in alcohol, or diluted alcohol. But it is alfo, though per- 
haps incorrectly, extended to folutions in ether, etherial fpirits, 
and fpirit of ammonia. 

Alcohol is capable of diflblving refins, gum refins, extractive, 
tanin, fugar, volatile oils, foaps, camphor, adipocere, coloring 
matters, acids, alkalies, and fome compound falts. Many of thefe, 
as the gum refins, foaps, extractive, tanin, fugar, and faline fub- 
jtances, are alfo foluble in water, while water is capable of dif. 
folving fubftances, fuch as gum, gelatin, and moft of the com- 
pound falts, which are infoluble in alcohol. But the infolubility 
of thefe fubftances in the different menftrua is not abfolute, but 
merely relative ; lor a certain proportion of alcohol may be add- 
ed to a folution of gum in water, without decompofing it ; and 
a folution of refin in alcohol will bear a certain admixture of wa- 
ter, without becoming turbid. Therefore, diluted alcohol, which 
is a mixture of thefe two menftrua, fometimes extracts the virtues 
of heterogeneous compounds more completely than either of them 
feparately. 
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Alcohol is ufed as a menftruum, 

i. When the folvend is not foluble, or fparingly foluble in 
water. 

2. When a watery folution of the folvend is extremely perifh- 
able. y 

3. When the ufe of alcohol is indicated as well as that of the 
folvend. 

In making alcoholic tinctures, we muft obferve that the vir- 
tues of recent vegetable matters are very imperfectly extracted 
by fpirituous menftrua. They muft therefore be previoufly care- 
fully dried, and as we cannot affift the folution by means of heat 
we muft facilitate it by reducing the folvend to a ftate of as mi- 
nute mechanical divifion as poffible. To prevent lofs, the folu- 
tion is commonly made, in a clofe veffel, and the heat applied 
muft be very gentle, left it be broken by the expanfion of vapor. 

The a£tion of tinfiures on the living fyflem is always com- 
pounded of the a£tion of the menftruum, and of the matters dif- 
folved in it. Now thefe a£tions may either coincide with, or op« 
pofe each other ; and as alcohol is at all times a powerful agent, 
it is evideht that no fubitance fhould be exhibited in the form of 
a tin£ture, whofe action is different from that of alcohol, unlefs 
it be capable of operating in fo fmall a dofe, that the quantity of 
alcohol taken along with it is incohfiderable. 

Tintiures are not liable to fpoil, as it is called, but they muft 
neverthelefs be kept in well clofed phials, efpecially^vhen they 
contain aftive ingredients, to prevent the evaporation 01 the men- 
itruum. 

They generally operate in dofes fo fmall, that they are rarely 
exhibited by themfelves, but commonly combined with fome ve- 
hicle. In choofing the latter, we muft felecl; fome fubftance 
which does not decompofe the tin£ture, or at leaft feparates noth- 
ing from it in a palpable form. 

The London Coilege direft all tinclures, except that of muri- 
ate of iron to be prepared in clofe phials. 

The Dublin College explain, that, when they order fubftances 
to be digejled, they mean it to be done with a low degree of heat ; 
and when they are to be macerated, it is to be done with a degree 
cf heat between 6o°, and 90°. 

TINCTURA ALOES SOCOTORINE. 

Edin. 

Tinctura Aloes. 

Dub. 

TinBure of Socotorine Aloes. 

Take of 

Socotorine aloes in powder, half an ounce ; 
Extraft of liquorice, an ounce and a half ; 

icr2 
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Alcohol, four ounces ; 
Water, one pound. 
Digeft for feven days in a clofed veflel, with a gentle heat, and 
frequent agitation. (Thefe directions are to be obferved in 
preparing all tinctures, Edin.) 

Tinctura Aloes. 
Lond. 
Tinflure of Aloes. 
Take of 

Socotorine aloes, powdered, half an ounce ; 
Extract of liquorice, an ounce and a half ; 
Diftilled water, 

Proof fpirit, of each eight ounces by meafure. 
Digeft in a fand bath, now and then fhaking the vefTel, until the 
extract: be diflolved, and then flrain. 

The Dublin College ufe the fame proportion with the Edin- 
burgh College, but in double quantity ; and they direct the ex- 
tract of liquorice to be foftened in the water made boiling hot, 
which facilitates its folution. The London College order the 
fluids by meafure ; and fixteen by meafure are only equal to four- 
teen ounces and a half by weight. 

In this fimple tincture, all the active parts of the aloes are fuf- 
pended in the menftruum. The extract of liquorice ferves both 
to promote the fufpenfion and to cover the tafte of the aloes ; and 
in thofe cafes where we wifh for the operation of the aloes alone, 
this is perhaps one of the bed formulae under which it can be ex- 
hibited in a fluid Hate. About an ounce may be taken for a 
dofe. 

TINCTURA ALOES cum MYRRH A. 
Edin. 
TinBure of Aloes with Myrrh. 
Take of 

Myrrh, in powder, two ounces j 
Alcohol, one pound and a half ; 
Water, half a pound. 
Mix the alcohol with the water, then add the myrrh ; digeft for 
four days ; and, laftly, add 
Socotorine aloes, one ounce and a half ; 
Saffron, an ounce. 
Digeft again for three days, and pour off the tincture from the fed- 
iment. 
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Tinctura Aloes Composita. 
Lond. 
Compound Tinfture of Aloes. 
Take of 

Socotorine aloes, 
Saffron, of each three ounces ; 
Tincture or myrrh, two pints. 
Digeft tor eight days, and {train. 

This is fuppofed to bean improvement on the Elixir Propri- 
etatis ot Paracelfus. Thefe tinftures differ confiderablyinftrength ; 
the latter contains one part of aloes to eight of the ra;nftruum ; 
the former one to fixteen, while the Ample tin£ture already men- 
tioned contains but one to thirtytwo. In prefcription thefe pro- 
portions mufl be attended to. The myrrh and faffron may add to 
its ilimulating properties. 

TINCTURA AMOMI REPENTIS, 

Edin. 
Tinflure of Cardamom, 
Take of 

Leffer cardamom feeds, four ounces ; 
Proof fpirit, two pounds and a half. 
Macerate for feven days, and ftrain through paper. 

Tinctura Cardamomi. 
Load. Dub. 
Tinfture of Cardamom. 
Take of 

Leffer cardamom feeds, hulked and bruifed, three ounces ; 
Proof fpirit, two pints (two pounds, Dub.) 
Digell for eight days (feven, Dub\) and ftrain. 

Tincture of cardamoms has been in ufe for a considerable 
time. It is a pleafant, warm cordial ; and may be taken, alon? 
with any proper vehicle, in dofes of from a drachm to a fpoonful 
or two. 

TINCTURA CARDAMOMI COMPOSITA? 

Lond. Dub. 
Compound TinElure of Cardamom. 
Take of 
Leffer cardamom feeds, huiked, 
Caraway feeds, 

(Cochineal, Lond.) each, powdered, two drachms j 
Cinnamon, bruifed, half an ounce ; 
Raifins, ftoned, four ounces; 
Proof fpirit, two pints (two pounds, Dub.) 
Digeft for fourteen days, and ftrain. , 

fcT 3 
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This tin&ure contains fo fmall a proportion of cardamoms as 
to be hardly entitled to derive its name from that article. Alto- 
gether, although it may be fufficiently pleafant, the compofition 
is injudicious ; for the large proportion of raifins ufed, forms only 
a very uneconomical and inelegant method of fweetening an aro- 
matic tincture. 

T1NCTURA ARISTOLOCHIyE SERPENTARI^F. 

Edin. 
TinElure. of Snakeroot. 
Take of 

Virginian fnakeroot, two ounces j 
Cochineal, one drachm ; 
Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
Pigeft for feven days and ftrain through paper. 

Tinctura Serpent ARiiE. 
Lond. Dub. 
TinBure of §nakeroot. 
Take of 

Virginian fnakeroot, three ounces ; 

Proof fpirit, two pints, (two pounds, Dub.) 

Digeft for eight days, (feven, Dub.) and ftrain. 

This tincture which contains the whole virtues of the root, 
may be taken to the quantity of a fpoonful or more every five or 
fix hours ; and to this extent it often operates as an ufeful dia- 
phoretic. 

TINCTURA AS$M FCETID^p;, 
Edin. 
Tintfurc of Affafatida* 
Take of 

Affafcetida, four ounces ; 
Alcohol, two pounds and an halfi 
Digeft for feven days, and ftrain through paper. 

Lond. 
Take of 

Affafcetida, four ounces ; 
Reftified fpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeft with a gentle heat for fix days ; and ftrain. 

Dub. 
Take of 

Affafcetida, four ounces ; 

Rectified, fpirit of wine, two pounds ; 

Water, eight ounces. 
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Add the fpirit to the affafcetida, triturated with the water, and 
digeft for feven days ; then ftrain. 

This tinclure poffeffes the virtues ©f the affafcetida itfelf ; arid 
may be given in dofes of from ten drops to fifty or fixty. 

T1NCTURA AURANTI1 CORT1CIS. 
Lond. Dub. 
Tin&ure of Orange PeeL 
Take of 

Frefh orange peel, three ounces ; 
Proof fpirit two pints, (two f. funds, Dub.) 
Digeft for three days ; and ftrain. 

This tin&ure is an agreeable bitter, flavored at the fame time 
with the effential oil of the orange peel. 

T1NCTURA BALSAMI PERUVIAN?. 

Lend 
Tin&ure of Balfam of Peru. 
Take of 

Balfam of Peru, four ounces ; 
Rectified fpirit of wine, one pint. 
Digeft until the balfam be diffolved. 

The whole of the Peruvian balfam is diffolved by fpirit of 
wine, this therefore may be confidered as a good method of free- 
ing it from its impurities ; while at the fame it is thus reduced 
to a ftate under which it maybe readily exhibited; butatpre- 
fent it is very little employed, unlefs in compofition, either un- 
der this or any other iorm. 

T1NCTURA BENZOES COxMPOSlTA ; vulgo, Balsa- 
mum Traumaticum. Lond. Edirt. 
Compound Tin&ure of Benzoin. 
Take of 

Benzoin, three ounces ; 

(Storax, flrained, two ounces ; Lond.) 

Balfam of Tolu, one ounce ; 

Socotorine aloes, half an ounce ; 

Rectified fpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeft with a gentle heat for three days, (feven Edin.) and ftrain. 

The Edinburgh College omit the ftorax, and ufe hepatic aloes 
in place of the focotorine. Thefe differences are not very mate- 
rial ; and both preparations may be considered. as elegant Amplifi- 
cations of fome very complicated compofitions, which were cel- 
ebrated under different names ; fuch as Baume de Cornmandeur, 
Wade's balfam, Friar's balfam, Jefuits cjrops, &o. Thefe, in gen- 
eral, confifted of aconfufed fairjgci of difcordant fubflances. — 
W 4 
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They, however, derived confiderable activity from the benzoin 
and aloes ; and every thing to be expe&ed from them may readi- 
ly D£ obtained from the prefent formulae. 

TiNCTURA CAMPHORS; vulgo, Spiritus Vinosus 

Camphoratus. Edin. 

Tin dure of Camp ho r* 
Take of 

Camphor, one ounce; 

Alcohol, one pound. 
Mix them together, that the camphor may be diflblved. 
It may alfo be made with a double, triple, &c. proportion of 

camphor. 

Spiritus Camphoratus. 
Lond, 
Camphorated Spirit. 
Take of 

Camphor, four ounces ; 
Rectified fpirit of wine, two pints. 
Mix them, fo that the camphor may be diflblved. 

Dub. 
Take of 

Camphor, half fin ounce ; 

Reftified fpirit oi wine, eight ounces. 
Mix them, that the camphor may be diflblved. 

These folutions of camphor are only employed for external 
ufes, againft rheumatic pains, paralytic numbnefles, inflammations 
for difcufling tumors, preventing gangrenes, or reftraining their 
progrefs. They are too pungent to be exhibited internally, and 
cannot be diluted with water, without being totally decompofed. 

TINCTURA CASCARILL.E. 
Lond. Dub. 
Tinclure of Cafcarilla. 
Take of 

The bark of cafcarilla, powdered, four ounces ; 
Proof fpirit, two pints (two pounds, Dub.) 
Digeft with a gentle heat for eight days (feven, Dub.) and drain. 

Proof spirit readily extracts the aftive powers of the cafca- 
rilla ; and the tinfture may* be employed to anfwer moll of thofe 
purpofes for which the bark itfelf is recommended : But in the 
cure of interraittents, it in general requires to be exhibited in fub- 
ftance. 
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TINCTURA CASSIA SENNjE COMPOS1TA ; vulgo, 

Elixir Salutis. Edm. 

Compound Tintlure of Senna, commonly called Elixir of Health. 
Take of 

Senna leaves, two ounces ; 

Jalap root, one ounce ; 

Coriander feeds, hall an ounce ; 

Diluted alcohol, three pounds and a half. 
Digeft for feven days, and to the ilrained liquor add four ounces 

of double refined fugar. 

TlNCTURA SENNvE. 

Lond. Dub. 
Tintlure of Senna. 
Take of 

Senna, one pound; 

Caraway feeds, bruifed, one ounce and a half ; 

Leffer cardamom feeds, bruifed, (and huiked, Dub. J half an 

ounce ; 
Raifins, floned, fixteen ounces ; 
Proof fpirit, one gallon (nine pounds, Dub.) 
Digeft for fourteen days and ftrain. 

Both thefe tinctures are ufeful carminatives and cathartics, 
efpecially to thofe who have accuftomed themfelves to the ufe of 
fpirituous liquors ; they oftentimes relieve flatulent complaints 
and cholics, where the common cordials have little effect ; the 
dofe is from to two ounces. 

TINCTURA CASTOREI. 

Lond. Dub. 
Tintlure of Cajlor. 
Take of 

Ruffian Caftor, powdered, two ounces ; 
Proof fpirit, two pints (two pounds, Dub.) 
Digeft for ten days (feven, Dub.) and ftrain. 

Edin* 
Take of 

Ruffian caftor, an ounce and a half ; 

Alcohol, one pound. 
Digeft them for feven days, and flrain through paper. 

It has been difputed whether a weak or rectified fpirit, and 
whether cold or warm digellion, are preferable for making this 
tinclure. 

From feveral experiments made to determine this queftion, it 
appears that caftor, maserated without heat, gives out its finer 
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and mod grateful parts to cither fpirit, but moft perfectly to the 
rectified ; that heat enables both menflrua to extra£t the areateft 
part of its groffer and more naufeous matter ; and that proof fpir- 
it extra6ts this laft more readily than rectified. 

The tincture of caftor is recommended in moft kinds of ner- 
vous complaints and hifteric diforders : In the latter, it fometimes 
does fervice, though many have complained of its proving ineffec- 
tual. The dofe is from twenty drops to forty, fifty, or more. 

TINCTURA CINCHONA OFFICINALIS, 
Edin, 

TlNCTURA CORTICIS PERUViANI. 

'Dub. 
Tinclure oj Cinchona x or Peruvian Bark. 
Take of 

Cinchona bark, four ounces ; 

Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half ("two pounds Dub.) 
Digeft for feven days, and ftrain (through paper, Edin.) 

Lond. 
Take of 

Cinchona bark, powdered, fix ounces ; 

Proof fpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeft with a gentle heat for eight days, and ftrain. 

This tinclure is certainly impregnated with the virtues of Cin- 
chona, but not to fuch a degree that it can be given in fufiicient 
o"ofes to aci as cinchona, without exhibiting more ardent fpirit 
•than what is proper to be given as a medicine. Indeed we are 
afraid that this and other bitter and tonic tinctures, as they are 
called, are with fome only an apology for dram drinking, and that 
the moft apparent effefts they produce are thofe of a, flight degree 
of intoxication. 

TINCTURA CINCHONA, sive CORTICIS PERUVIA- 
NS COMPOSITA. 

Lond. Dub. 
Compound Tinclure of Peruvian Bark. 
Take of 

Peruvian bark, powdered, two ounces ; 

Exterior peel of Seville oranges, dried, omfc ounce and a half, 

(half an ounce, Dub.) 
Virginian fnakeroot, bruifed, three drachms ; 
Saffron, one drachm ; 
(Cochineal, powder, two fcruples, Lond.) 
Proof fpirits, twenty ounces (two pounds, Dub.) 
Digeft for fourteen days and ftrain. 
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This has been for a confiderable time celebrated under the title 
of Huxkam's Tinflurc of Bark. 

As a corroborant and llomachic, it is given in dofes of two or 
three drachms ; but when employed for the cure of intermittent*, 
it muft be taken to a greater extent. 

TINCTURA COLOMBO. 

Lond. Edin. Dub. 
Tindure oj Colombo,. 
Take ot 
Colomba root, powdered, two ounces and a half, (two ounce?, 

Edin. Dub.) 
Proof fpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeft for eight days (fevea, Edin. Duh.) and ftrain. 

The colomba readily yields its aclive qualities to the menf, 
truum here employed ; and accordingly, under this form, it may 
be advantageoufly employed againft bilious vomitings, and thofe 
different flomachi ailments, in which the colomba has been found 
ufeful ; but where there does not occur fome objeclion to its ufe 
in fubftance, that form is in general preferable to the tincture. 

TINCTURA CONVOLVULI JALAPS. 
Edin. 
TinBure oj Jalap, 
Take of 

Jalap, in courfe powder, three ounces } 
Diluted alcohol, fifteen ounces. 
Digeft them for eight days, and ftrain thetinclure through paper. 

TlNCTURA JALAPII. 

Lond. 

Tinctura Jalaps. 
Dub. 
TinBure of Jalap. 
Take of 

Powdered Jalap, eight ounces ; 
Proof fpirit two pints. 
Digeft, with a gentle heat for eight days, and ftrain. 

Alcohol was formerly ordered for the preparation of this. 
tinclure ; but rectified fpirit diffolving little more than the pure 
refinpus parts of the jalap, rendered the ufe of the medicine fome- 
what lefs commodious than that of the tinflure prepared with 
proof fpirit. 
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TINCTURA CROCI. 

Edin. 
Tinflure of Saffron* 
Take of 

Englifh faffron, one ounce ; 

Proof fpirit, fifteen ounces. 
After digesting them for feven days, let the tin£lure be flrained 

through paper. 

The proof fpirit is a very proper menflruum for extracting the 
medical virtues of the faffron, and affords a convenient mode of 
exhibiting that drug, the qualities of which were mentioned in the 
Materia Medica. 

TINCTURA DIGITALIS PURPUREA. 

Edit?. 
TinBurc of Foxglove, 
Take of 

The dried leaves of foxglove, one ounce ; 

Diluted alcohol, eight ounces.' 
Digefl for feven days, and flrain through paper. 

Thij> tinflure is a very powerful medicine, and contains the 
virtues of the foxglove in a very manageable form. It has been 
chiefly ufed to diminifh the force of the circulation of the blood 
in haemoptyfis, and often with remarkable fuccefs. In has been 
alio faid to cure phthifis pulmonalis, but fubfequent experience has 
not confirmed the firft trials. Like every other form in which 
foxglove is given, it fhould be given in very fmall dofes at firft, 
fuch as from ten to twenty drops, and cautioufly iocreafed. 

TINCTURA GALBANL 
Lond. 
Tin&ure of Galbanum. 
Take of 

Galbanum, cut into fmall pieces, two ounces ; 
Proof fpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeft with a gentle heat for eight days, and flrain. 

Galbanum is one of the ftrongeft of the fetid gums; and al- 
though lefs active, it is much lefs difagreeable than afa fcetida ; 
and under the form of tinflure it may be fuccefstully employed 
in cafes of flatulence and hyfleria, where its effe&s are immediate- 
ly required, particularly with thofe who cannot bear afa fcetida. 
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TINCTUR A GENTIANS COMPOSITA ; vulgo, Elixir 

Stomachicum. Edin. 

CompoundTinclure oj Gentian, commonly called Stomachic Elixir. 
Take of 

Gentian root, two ounces ; 

Seville orange peel, dried, once ounce ; 

Canella alba, half an ounce ; 

Cochineal half a drachm ; 

Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
Macerate for feven days, and drain through paper. . 

Lond. 
Take of 

Gentian root, fliced and bruifed, two ounces ; 

Exterior dried peel of Seville oranges, one ounce ; 

LefTer cardamom feeds, hufked and bruifed, half an ounce ; 

Proof fpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeft for eigh days, and ftrain. 

These are very elegant fpirituous bitters. As the prepara- 
tions are defigned for keeping, lemon peel, an excellent ingredi- 
ent in the watery bitter infufions, has on account of the penfha- 
blenefs of its flavor, no place in thefe. The aromatics are here 
very commodious ingredients, as in this fpirituous menftruum 
they are free from the inconvenience with which they are attend- 
ed in other liquors, of diminifhing their tranfparency, 

T1NCTURA GUAIACI. 
Edin. 
Tinclure ef Guaiac. 
Take of 

Gum guaiac, one pound ; 
Alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
Digeft for ten days, and ftrain. 

What is called gum guaiac is in fa£l a refin, and perfectly fc- 
luble in alcohol. This folution is a powerful ftimulating fodori- 
fic, and may be given in dofes of about half an ounce in rheuma- 
tic and arthretic cafes. It was once fuppofed to be a fpecific 
againft the gout. 

TINCTURA HELLEBORI NIGRL 

Lond. Dub. 
Tinclure oj Black Hellebore. 
Take of 
Black hellebore, in courfe powder, four ounces : 
(Cochineal, powdered, two fcruples, Lond.) 
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Proof fpirit of wine, two pints (two pounds, Dub.) 
Digeft with gentle heat for eight days ({even, Dub.) and ftrain. 

Edin. 
Take of 

Black hellebore root, four ounces * 

Cochineal, half a drachm ; 

Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
Digeft them together feven days, and afterwards filter the tinflure 

through paper; 

This is perhaps the beft preparation of hellebore, when defign- 
cd for an alterative, the menftruum here employed extracting the 
whole of its virtu«s. It has been found from experience, partic- 
ularly f-rviceable in uterine obftruclions. In fanguine confti- 
tutions, where chalvbeates are hurtful, it has been faid that it fcl- 
dom fails of exciting the menftrual evacuations, and removing the 
ill confequences of their fupprefllon. A tea fpoonful of the tinc- 
ture may be taken twice a day in warm water or aey other conve- 
nient vehicle. 

TINCTUKA HYOSCIAMI NIGRI. 
Edin. 
TinBure of Henbane. 
Take of 

The leaves of henbane, dried, one ounce j 
Diluted alcohol, eight ounces. 
Digeft lor feven days, and ftrain through paper. 

This tincture, although not yet come into general ufe, is a va- 
luable anodyne, and in many cafes may be fubftituted with ad- 
vantage for the tincture of opium, efpecially where the latter pro- 
duces obfhnate conftipation, or. inftead of its ufual loporific and 
fedative efFecls, it caufes uneafinefs, reftlefsnefs, and univerfal ir- 
ritation. 

TINCTURA KINO'. 

Edin- Dub- 
TinBure of Gum Kino. 
Take of 

Kino, (in powder, Dub.) two ounces; 
Diluted alcohol, a pound and a half. 
Digeft feven days and ftrain through paper. 

We have already ftated our reafons for believing kino to be a 
fpecies of tanin, prepared by deco&ion and evaporation. This 
is certainly a very aflringent tinfture, and will be found an excel- 
lent medicine in obftinate diarrhceas and in lienteria. 
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TINCTURA LAURI CINNAMOML 
Edin. 
Tinclure of Cinnamon. 
Take of 

Cinnamon, three ounces ; 
Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
Macerate for feven days, and drain through paper. 

TlNCTURA ClNNAMOMI. 

Lond. 
Tinclure of Cinnamon. 
Take of 

Cinnamon, bruifed, one ounce and a half ; 
Proof fpirit of wine, one pint. 
Digeft for ten days and ftrain. 

Dub. 
Take of 

Cinnamon, bruifed, three ounces and a half; 

Proof lpirit, two pounds. 
Mix and digeft for ten days, then Grain. 

The tin&ure of cinnamon poffefs the aftringent virtues ol the 
cinnamon, as well as its aromatic cordial ones ; and in this refpefct 
it differs from the diftilled waters of that fpice. 

TINCTURA LAURI ClNNAMOMI COMPOSITA ; olim, 

Tinctura Aromatica. Edin. 

Compound Tinclure of Cinnamon^ formerly Aromatic Tinclure. 
Take of 

Cinnamon, 

Leff'er cardamom feeds, each one ounce ; 

Long pepper, two drachms ; 

Proof fpirit, two pounds and a half. 
Macerate for feven days, and filter the tinclure through paper. 

Tinctura Cinnamomi Composita. 

Lond. 

Tinctura Aromatica. 

Dub. 

Aromatic Tinclure. 

Take of 

Cinnamon bruifed, fix drachms ; 

Lefler cardamom feeds, without the capfules, one drachnv, 

(three drachms, Lond.) 
Long pepper in powder' 
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Ginger in powder, two drachms ; 
Proof fpirit, two pounds, (two pints, Loncl.) 
Mix and digeft for feven days, then ftrain. 

In their formula, the Dublin and London Colleges diminifh 
the quantity of cardamom feeds, and fubftitute for it a proportion 
of ginger. This makes no alteration on the virtues of the prepara- 
tion, which is a very warm aromatic, too hot to be given without 
dilution. A teafpoonful or two may be taken in wine, or any 
other convenient vehicle, in languors, weaknefs ot the ftomach, 
flatulencies, and other' fimilar complaints ; and in thefe cafes it is 
often employed with advantage. 

TINCTURA LAVENDUL^E COMPOSITA. 

Dub. 

Spiritus Lavandula Spic^e Compositus. 

Edin. 

Compound Tinclure or Spirit of Lavender. 

Take of 

Spirit of Lavender, three pounds ; 
Spirit of rofernary, one pound ; 
Cinnamon, one ounce, (half an ounce, Dub.) 
Cloves, two drachms, 
Nutmeg half an ounce ; 
Red faunderswood, three drachms. 
Macerate for feven days and filter. 

Spiritus Lavendul/e Composita. 
Lond. 
Compound Spirit of Lavender. 
Take of 

Spirit of Lavender three pints ; 
Spirit of rofernary, one pint ; 
Cinnamon, bruifed. 

Nutmegs bruifed of each half an ounce ; 
Red faunders one ounce. 
Digeft for ten days and {train. 

These preparations do not differ materially. They are grate- 
ful cordials, of which from ten to an hundred drops may be con- 
veniently taken dropt upon fugar. It does not appear very clear- 
ly whether they fhould be confidered as fpirits or tinctures ; for 
although the fpirit of lavender be the predominant ingredient, yet 
the mode of preparation is that of a tinfture, and the fpirit as a 
menftruum diffolves aftringent coloring, and other fubftances, 
which would not rife with it in diftillation. 
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TINCTURA MELOES VESICATORII. 

Edin. 

TlNCTURA CaNTHARIDUM. 

Dub. 
Tinclure of Cantharides. 
Take of 

Camharides, bruifed, one drachm, (two drachms, Dub.) 
Proof fpirit, one pound, (two pounds, Dub.) 
Mix and digeft for feven days ; then ftrain through paper. 

TlNCTURA C AN THARIDIS. 

Lend. 
Tinclure ofSpaniJJi Flies. 
Take of 

Bruifed cantharides, two drachms ; 
Cochineal, powdered, half a drachm ; 
Proof fpirit, one pint and a half. 
Digeft for eight days, and ftrain. 

This tinfture contains the active principle of the cantharides, 
whatever it may be. It is applied externally as a ftimulant and 
rubefacient, and is fometimes given internally, in dofes of from 
ten to twenty drops as a diuretic. 

TlNCTURA MIMOSA CATECHU ; olim, Tinctura J a. 

ponica. Edin. 

Tinclure of Catechu. 
Take of 

Extrafl of catechu, three ounces ; 

Cinnamon, two ounces ; 

Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
Digeft for eight days, and ftrain through paper. 

Tinctura Catechu. 
Lond. 
Tinclure of Catechu. 
Take of 

Catechu, three ounces ; 
Cinnamon, bruifed, two ounces ; 
Proof fpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeft for ten days, and ftrain. 

The cinnamon is a veryufeful addition to the catechu, not only 
as it warms the ftomach, &c. but likewife as it improves the 
roughnefs and aftringency of the other. 

This tin&ure is of fervice in all kinds of defluxions, catarrhs, 
loofeneffes, uterine fluors, and other diforders, where mild aftrin- 
eent medicines are indicated. Two or three tea fpoonfuls may be 
N N 
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be taken every now and then in red wine, or any other proper 
vehicle. 

TINCTURA MOSCHI. 
Dub: 
TinElure of Mufk. 
Take of 

Mufk, two drachma ; 
Rectified fpirit of wine, one pound. 
Mix and macerate for feven days, and {train. 

Rectified fpirit is the moft complete menftruum for mufk ; 
but in this form it is often impoffible to give fuch a quantity of 
the mufk as is neceffary for our purpofe ; and hence this article 
is more frequently employed under the form of julep or bolus. 

" TINCTURA MYRRFLE. 
Edin. 
Tin&urt of Myrrh* 
Take of 

Myrrh, in powder, three ounces ; 
Alcohol, twenty ounces ; 
Water, ten ounces. 
Digeft for feven days, and ftrain through paper. 

Lond. 

Take of 

A4yrrb, bruifed, three ounces ; 

Proof fpirit of wine, a pint and a half; 

Rectified fpirit of wine, half a pint. 
Digeft with a gentle heat for eight days, and ftrain. 

Dub. 

Take of 

Myrrh, bruifed, three ounces ; 

Refrified fpirit of wine, two pounds. 
Mi* and digeft tor feven days ; then ftrain. . 

Tincture of myrrh is recommended internally for warming 
the habit, attenuating vifcid juices, ftrengthening the folids, open- 
ing obftruftions, particularly thofe ot the uterine veffels, and re- 
fitting pu'retaftion. The dofe is fiom fifteen drop.; to forty or 
more. The medicine may perhaps be given in thefe cafes to ad- 
vantage ; though with us, it is more commonly ufed externally, 
for cleanfing foul ulcers, and promoting ihe exfoliation of carious 
tones. 
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TINCTURA OPII.sive THEBAICA; vulgo, Laudanum 

Liquidum. Edin. Dub. 

Tin&ure of Opium, or Thebaic Tinclure, commonly called Liquid 

Laudanum. 
Take of 
Opium, two ounces ; 

Diluted alcohol, two pounds. 
Digeft feven days, and filter through paper. 

Lond. 
Take of 

Hard purified opium, powdered, ten drachms ; 

Proof fpirit of wine, one pint. 
Digelt for ten days, and ftrain. » 

These are very elegant liquid opiates ; and as they are now di- 
rected, they are of the fame ftrength, or contain the fame propor- 
tion, of opium ; a drachm of each tinfture containing, as is found 
by evaporating the tinfcture, three grains and a half of pure opium. 

It is to be regretted that thefe tinftures are not fo well adapted 
for keeping as could be wifhed ; in long (landing, a part of the 
opium is gradually depofited from both, and confequently the 
tinftures become weaker ; the part which thus feparates amounts 
fometimes, as it is faid, to near one fourth of the quantity of opi. 
um at firft difTolved. 

TINCTURA OPII CAMPHORATA. 

Lond. 
Olim, Elixir Paregoricum. Dub. 
Camphorated linclure of Opium. Paregoric Elixir. 
Take of 

Hard purified opium, 

Flowers of benzoin, of each, one drachm ; 

Camphor two fcruples ; 

Effential oil of anifeed, one drachm ; 

Proof fpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeft for ten days, (Mix and macerate for feven days, Dub.) and 

ftrain. 

In this formula the virtues ol the opium and camphor are com- 
bined. It<rets an agreeable flavor from the acid of benzoin and 
effential oil. The latter will aifo render it more fliniulating ; but 
whether it derives any falutary virtues from the former, we do 
not know. It was originally prefcribed under the title of Elixir 
Afthmaticum, which it does not ill deferve. It contributes to 
allay the tickling which provokes frequent coughing ; and at the 
fame time it is fuppofed to open the breaft, and give greater liberty 
A3- * 
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of breathing. It is given to children againfl the chincough, &c. 
from five drops to twenty ; to adults, from twenty to an hundred. 
Half an ounce by meafure, contains about a grain of opium. 

TINCTURA RHEI PALMATI. 

Edin. 
Tinclure of Rhubarb. 
Take of 

' Rhubarb, three ounces ; 
Leffer cardamom feeds, half an ounce ; 
Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
Digeft for feven days, and ftrain through paper. 

TlNCTURA RhABARBARI. 

Lond. 
Tinclure of Rhubarb. 
Take of 

Rhubarb, cut into pieces, two ounces ; 
Leffer cardamom feeds, bruifed, (and hulked, Dub.) 
Saffron, two drachms ; 

Proof fpirit of wine, two pints, (two pounds, Dub.) 
Digeft for eight days, (feven days, Dub.) and ftrain. 

TincturaRhabarbari Composita. 
Lond. 
Compound Tinclure of Rhubarb. 
Take of 

Rhubarb, fliced, two ounces ; 
Liquorice root, bruifed, half an ounce ; 
Ginger, powdered, 
Saffron, each two drachms ; 
Diftilled water, one pint ; 
Proof fpirit of wine, twelve ounces, by meafure. 
Digeft for fourteen days, and ftrain. 

Tinctura Rhei cum Aloe ; olim, Elixir Sacrum. 

Edin. 
Tinclure of Rhubarb with Aloes, commonly called Sacred Elixir. 
Take of 

Rhubarb, ten drachms ; 

Socotorine aloes, fix drachms ; 

Leffer cardamom feeds, half an ounce ; 

Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
Digeft for feven days, and ftrain through paper. 
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TincturaRhei cum Gentian a ; olim, Tinctura Rhei 

Amara. Edin. 

Tinclure of Rhubarb with Gentian, formerly Bitter Tinclure of 

Rhubarb, 
Take of 

Rhubarb, two ounces ; 

Gentian root, half an ounce ; 

Diluted alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
Digeft tor feven days, and then ftrain the tinclure through paper. 

All the foregoing tinctures of rhubarb are defigned as ftoma- 
chics and corroborants, as well as purgatives ; fpirituous liquors 
excellently extract thofe parts of the rhubarb in which the two 
firft qualities refide, and the additional ingredients conftderably 
promote their efficacy. In weaknefs oi the flomach, indigeftion, 
laxity of the interlines, diarrhoeas, colic, and other fimilar com- 
plaints, thefe medicines are frequently of great fervice. 

TINCTURA SABINE COMPOSITA. 
Lond, 
Compound Tinfturc of Savin. 
Take of 

Extract of favin, one ounce ; 
Tinclure of caftor, one pint ; 

— myrrh, halt a pint. 

Digefl till the extract of favin be diffolved, and then drain. 

This preparation is improved from one defcribed in fome for- 
mer Difpenfatories under the name of Elixir Uterinum It is faid 
to be a medicine of great importance in uterine obflructions, and 
in hypocondriacal cafes ; though, poffibly, means might be con- 
trived of fuperadding more effectually the virtues of favin to a 
tincture of myrrh and caftor. It may be given from five drops to 
twenty or thirty, or more, in any fuitable vehicle. 

TINCTURA SAPONIS; vulgo, Limimentum Sapona- 
ceu-m. Edin. 

Tinclure of Soap, formerly Saponaceous Liniment. 

Take of 

Soap, four ounces ; 

Camphor, two ounces ; 

Volatile oil of roferaary, half an ounce ; 

Alcohol, two pounds. 

Digeft the foap in the alcohol for three davs ; then add to the fil- 
tered liquor the camphor and the oil, agitating them diligently, 
gG-3 
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LlNIMENTUM SAPONIS CoMPOSITUM. 

Lond. 
Compound Soap Liniment. 
Take of 

Soap, three ounces ; 
Camphor, o n e ounce ; 
Spirit of rofemary, one pint. 
Digeft the foap in the fpirit of rofemary until it be difTolved, and 
add to it the camphor. 

LlNIMENTUM SAPONACEUM. 

Dub. 
Saponaceous Liniment. 

Take of 

Caftile foap, two ounces, 

Camphor, one ounce j 

Alcohol, 

Water, each eight ounces ; 

EiTential oil of rofemary, two fcruples. 

DifTolve the foap in the water over a gentle fire ; flrain the li- 
quor through linen, and when it is almoft cold, add the cam- 
phor and oil difTolved in the alcohol. 

TINCTURA SAPONIS cum OPIO ; olim, Linimentum 

Anodynum. Edin. 

Tintlure of Soap with Opium, formerly Anodyne Liniment. 
This is prepared in the fame way, and from the fame fubftances, 

as the other tinft ure of foap, (p. 575) but with the addition 

from the beginning of one ounce ol opium. 

These tin&ures are only ufed externally, and poffefs great ef- 
ficacy in removing local pains when rubbed on the afFec"ted part. 

TINCTURA SCILL.E. 
Lond, Dub. 

Tintlure of Squill. 

ake of 1 

Squills, frefh dried four ounces ; 

Proof fpirit of wine, two pints, (two pounds, Dub.) 
Digtft tor eignt days and pour off the liquor. 
(Mix and digeft for ieven days ; then remove from the fire, and 

when the feces have fubfided, pour off the pure liquor, Dub.) 

The a&ive principle of fquills is foluble in alcohol, and there 
are cafes in which a tin&ure may be ufeful. 
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TINCTURA TOLUiFER^E BAL6AMI ; olim, Tinctura 
To lu tan a. Edin. 

Tinctura Balsami Tolutani. 
Lond. Dub. 
_ Tintlure of the Baljam of Tolu. 

Take of 

Balfam of Tolu, an ounce and a half (one ounce, Dub.) 
Alcohol, one pint, (one pound, Dub. Edm.) 
Digeft until the balfam be difTolved ; and then ftrain the tin&ure 
through paper. 

This folution of balfam of Tolu poffefles all the virtues of the 
balfam itfelf. It may be taken internally, with the feveral inten- 
tions for which that valuable balfam is proper, to the quantity of 
a tea fpoonful or two, in any convenient vehicle. Mixed with 
the plain fyrup of fugar, it forms an elegant balfamic fyrup. 

TINCTURA VALERIANA. 
Lond. 
Tintlure of Valerian. 
Take of 

The root of wild valerian, in coarfe powder, four ounces ; 
Proof fpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeft with a gentle heat for eight days, and flrain. 

The valerian root ought to be reduced to a pretty fine powder, 
otherwife the fpirit will not fufficiently extract its virtues. The 
tin£lure proves of a deep color, and confiderably ftrong of the va- 
lerian ; though it has not been found to anfwer fo well in the 
cure of epileptic diforders as the root in fubftance, exhibited in 
the form of powder or bolus. The dofe of the tin&ure is, from 
half a fpoonful to a fpoonful or more, two or three times a day. 

^-TINCTURA VERATRI ALBI. 
Edin. 
Tintlure of White Hellebore. 
Take of 

White hellebore root, eight ounces ; I 

Proof fpirit, two pounds and a half. 
Digeft them together for feven days, and filter the tin£lure through 
paper. 

This tincture is fometimes ufed for aflifting cathartics, &c. 
and as an emetic in apopleftic and maniacal diforders. It may 
likewife be fo managed, as to prove a powerful alterative and de- 
obftruent, in cafes where milder remedies have little effe6t. But 
a great deal of caution is requifne in its ufe ; the dofe, at firft, 
ought to be only a few drops ; if confiderable, it proves violent- 
ly emetic or cathartic. 
<£T 4 
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TINCTURA ZINGIBERIS. 
Lond. 
Tinclure of Ginger, 
Take of 

Ginger, powdered, two ounces ; 
Proof fpirit, two pounds. 
Digeft in a gentle heat for eight days, and ftrain. 

This fimple tin&ure of ginger is a warm cordial, and is rather 
intended as a ufeful addition, in the quantity of a drachm or two, 
t» purging mixtures, than for being ufed alone. 



CHAP. XXXI. 
TICTURES made with ETHERIAL SPIRITS. 



We have claffed thefe tinftures by themfelves, becaufe they are 
more ftrongly characterized by the nature of the menftruum than 
of the fubftances diflblved in it. Indeed, the etherial fpirits are 
ufed in thefe inftances, not to diffolve bodies which would refill 
the afclion of alcohol and water, but for the fake of their own di- 
recl: a£lion on the body. 

TINCTURA ALOES ^THEREA. 

Edin, 
Etherial Tinclure of Aloes. 
Take of J 

Myrrh, 

Socotorine aloes, of each an ounce and a half ; 

Englilh faffron, one ounce ; 

Sulphuric ether with alcohol, one pound. 
Digeft the myrrh with the liquor for four days, in a clofe veffel ; 

then add the faffron and aloes. 
Digeft again for four days, and, when the feces have fubfided, 

pour off the tinclure. 

This tinfture agrees generally in its effecls with the other tinc- 
tures of aloes, the only difference arifing from the more penetrat- 
ing and ftiraujating nature of the menftruum itfelf. 
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.ETHER SULPHURICUS cum ALCOHOLE AROMAT- 
ICUS. Edin. 

Aromatic Sulphuric Ether with Alcohol. 

This is made of the fame aromatics, and in the fame manner as 
the compound tin&ure of cinnamon ; except that in place of 
the alcohol, fulphuric ether with alcohol is employed. 

This is defigned for perfons whofe ftomachs are too weak to 
bear the following acid tincture ; to the tafte, it is gratefully aro- 
matic, without any perceptible acidity. 

ACIDUM SULPHURICUMAROMATICUM. 
Edin. 
Aromatic Sulphuric Acid. 
Take of 

Alcohol, two pounds ; 
Sulphuric acid, fix ounces. 
Crop the acid gradually into the alcohol. 

Digeft the mixture with a very gentle heat in a clofe veffei for 
three days, and then add of 
Cinnamon, an ounce and a half ; 
Ginger, one ounce. 
Digeft again in a clofe veffei for fix days, and then filter the tine- 
fure through paper placed in a glafs funnel. 

Although the name given to this preparation by the Col- 
lege does not fanftion its arrangement with the etherial tin&ures, 
yet we have ventured to place it here, from the belief that the al- 
cohol is completely or partially changed, by the digeftion with 
the acid into an etherial fpirit, and that the principal difference 
between this and the preceding tinfture confifts in the prefence of 
the acid, which is not to be confideredas the menftruum by which 
the tintture is formed, but as an acid mixed with the etherial 
tincture. 

This is a valuable medicine in weaknefs and relaxations of the 
flomach, and decays of conflitution, particularly in thofe which 
proceed from irregularities, which are accompanied with flow fe- 
brile fymptoms, or which follow the fuppreffion of intermitterits. 
It frequently fucceeds, after bitters and aromatics by themfelves 
had availed nothing ; and, indeed, great part of its virtues de- 
pend on the fulphuric acid ; which barely diluted with water, has 
in thofe cafes where theftomach could bearthe acidity, produced 
happy effefls. 

It is very ufefully conjoined with cinchona, and other tonic 
barks, both as covering their difagreeable tafte, and as coinciding 
with them in virtue. It may be given in dofes of ten to thirty 
drops, or more, feveral times a day. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 
AMMONIATED or VOLATILE TINCTURES, 



Ammonia, like ether, is fo powerful an agent on the living 
fyftem, that we thiok it gives a peculiar character to the compo- 
fitions into which it enters. They are all highly ftimulating and 
pungent, and apt to excite diaphorefis. As ammonia exerts con- 
querable and peculiar powers as a folvent, thefe tin&ures mud 
never be combined in prefcription with any thing acid, which 
would not only neutralize the ammonia, and deftroy its peculiar 
a6Hon on the living fyftem, but would precipitate whatever was 
diffolved by its agency. 

LINIMENTUM CAMPHORS COMPOS1TUM. 
Lond. 
Compound Camphor Liniment. 
Take of 

Camphor, two ounces ; 
Water of pure ammonia, fix ounces ; 
Spirit of lavender, fixteen ounces 
Mix the water of ammonia with the fpirit ; and diftil from aglafs 
retort, with a flow fire, fixteen ounces. Then diffolve the cam- 
phor in the diitilled liquor. 

LlNIMENTUM CAMPHORATUM. 

Dub. 
Camphorated Linimtnt. 
Take of 

Camphor, three ounces ; 
Ley ot aerated volatile alkali, ten ounces ; 
Spirit ot lavender, two pounds. 
Mix the ley and the fpirit ; and diftil from a glafs retort, with a 
gentle heat, two pounds. Then diffolve the camphor in the 
diftilled liquor. 

These compofitions are more pungent and penetrating than 
the folutions of camphor in alcohol. In the quarto impreffion 
of their Pharmacopoeia, the London College employed the folutibn 
ot carbonated ammonia, but changed it in the o£tavo edition for 
the water of pure ammonia, which is certainly an improvement. 
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L1N1MENTUM VOLATILE. 
Dub. 
Volatile Liniment. 
Take of 

The aromatic fpirit of volatile alkali, one ounce ; 
Liniment of foup, two ounces. 
Mix them. 

This is an entirely different compofuion from the volatile lin- 
iment of the Edinburgh and London Pharmacopoeias. The latter^ 
is a foap formed of ammonia and fixed oil, whereas the prefent is 
an ammoniated tinfclure of camphor, foap of foda, and volatile oils. 
In its effeas it differs from the foap liniment of the Dublin Col- 
lege only in being more Simulating. 

ALCOHOL AMMONIATUM AROMAT1CUM, sive 
SPIRITUS AMMONIA AROMATICUS. 

Edin. 
Aromatic Ammoniated Alcohol, or Aromatic Spirit of Ammonia. 
Take ot 
Spirit of ammonia, eight ounces ; 
Volatile oil of rofemary, one drachm and a half; 
Volatile oil of lemon peel, one drachm. 
Mix them, that the oils may be difTolved. 

Spiritus Ammonia Compositus. 
Lond. 
Compound Spirit of Ammonia. 
Take of 

Spirit of ammonia, two pints ; 
EfTential oil of lemon, 

ai«, — cloves, of each two drachms. 

Mix theai. 

Spiritus Alkali Volatilis Aromaticus, 
Dub. 
Aromatic Spirit of Volatile Alkali. 
Take of 

Spirit of volatile alkali, two pounds ; 
EfTential oil of lemon, 

— — — , — nutmeg, of each two drachms. 

Mix them, 

VOLATILE oils are difTolved readily and completely by fpirit 
of ammonia ; and medicines of this kind might be prepared ex- 
temporaneoufly, by dropping any proper effential oil into fpirit 
of ammonia, which will readily difTolve the oil without the affift- 
ance of difliilation. But it is perhaps preferable that Lbey fhould 
be kept in the fhops ready mixed. 
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All the foregoing compofitions turn out excellent ones, provid- 
ed the oils are good. The dofe is from five or fix drops to fixty 
or more. 

Volatile falts, thus united with aromatics, are not only more a- 
greeable in flavor, but likewife more acceptable to the ftornacb, 
and lefs acrimonious than in their pure ftate. 

SPIRITUS AMMONITE SUCCINATUS. 
Lond. 
Succinated Spirit of Ammonia. 
Take of 

Alcohol, one ounce, by weight ; 
Water of pure ammonia, four ounces, by meafure ; 
Rectified oil of amber, one fcruple, by weight ; 
Soap, ten grains. 
Digeft the foap and oil of amber in the alcohol till they be dif- 
folved ; then add the water of pure ammonia, and mix them by 
lhaking. 

This preparation is intended as a fubftitute for Eau de Luce, 
which was formerly imported entirely from Paris. It is now, we be- 
lieve, prepared alfo by the chemifls and druggifts in London ; but 
without fome peculiar manipulation, which is kept fecret, the a- 
bove formula does not fucceed in giving the liquor that perma- 
nent milky opacity, which is deemed eflential to good Eau de 
Luce, for it becomes more or lefs tranfparent by keeping. This 
fancied perfection is, however, in a medical point of view, imma- 
terial ; and whether it be opaque or tranfparent, it is an excellent 
analeptic remedy, and may be ufed in the fame ciicumflances, and 
in the fame dofes as the fpirit of ammonia itfelf. 

TINCTURA CASTOREI COMPOSITA, 

Edm. 
Compound Tmflurc of Cajlor. 
Take of 

Ruflia caflor, one ounce ; 
Afa foetida, half an ounce ; 
Ammoniated alcohol, one pound. 
Digeft for feven days in a clofe flopped phial, and filter through 
paper. 

This compofition is a medicine of real efficacy, particularly in 
hyfterical diforders, and the feveral fymptoms which accompany 
them. The fpirit here ufed is an excellent menftruum, both for 
the caftor and the afa foetida, and greatly adds to their virtues. 
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TINCTURA CINCHONA AMMONIATA. 

Lond. 
Ammoniated Tinclure of Cinchona. 
Take of 

Cinchona, powdered, four ounces ; 
Compound fpirit of ammonia; two pints. 
Digeft in a clofe veffel for ten days, and ftrai'n. 

We are not acquainted with this tin&ure ; but from our knowl- 
edge of the aclive principles of cinchona bark, we are not difpof- 
ed to think it a very judicious preparation ; for the nature of the 
menftruum is fo Simulating, that little effecl: can be expe&ed 
from any portion of the bark it is capable of diffolving. 

TINCTURA GUAIACI AMMONIATA. 

Edin. 
Ammoniated Tinclure of Guaiac. 
Take of 

Gum guaiac, four ounces ; 
Ammoniated alcohol, one pound and a half. 
Digeft for feven days, and filter through paper. 

TlNCTURA GUAIACI. 

Lond. 
Tinclure of Guaiacum. 
Take of 

Gum guaiacum, four ounces ; 
Compound fpirit of ammonia, a pint and a half. 
Digeft tor three days, and ftrain. 

TlNCTURA GUAIACI VOLATILIS. 

Dub. 
Volatile Tintlure of Guaiac. 
Take of 

Guaiac, four ounces ; 

Aromatic fpirit of volatile alkali, one pound and a half. 
Mix and macerate for feven days, in a veflel clofely covered, then 
filter. 

These are very elegant and efficacious tinclures ; the ammo- 
niated fpirit readily diffolving the refin, and at the fame time pro- 
moting its medicinal virtue. In rheumatic cafes, a tea or even 
table fpoonful, taken every morning and evening in any con- 
venient vehicle, particularly in milk, has proved of lingular fer- 
vice. 
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TINCTURA OPII AMMONIATA; olim, Elixir Pare- 

goricum. Edin. 

Ammoniated Tinflurc of Opium, formerly Paregoric Elixir. 
Take of 

Benzoic acid, 

EngliQi faffron, of each three drachms ; 

Opium, two drachms ; 

Effential oil of anifeed, half a drachm ; 

Ammoniated alcohol, fixteen ounces. 
Digeft for feven days in a clofe veflel, and flrain. 

This is a preparation of confiderable efficacy in many fpafmo- 
dic difeafes, as chincough, &c. the ammonia removing the fpafm 
immediately, while the opium tends to prevent its return. Each 
drachm contains about a grain of opium. 

TINCTURA VALERIANAE AMMONIATA. 
Load. Dub. 
Ammoniated Tindure of Valerian. 
Take of 

Wild valerian, in coarfe powder, four ounces ; 
Compound fpirit of ammonia, two pints. 
Digeft tor eight days (feven days, in a veffel clofely covered, 
Dub.) and flrain. 

The compound fpirit of ammonia is here an excellent men- 
ftruum, and at the fame time confiderably promotes the virtues of 
the valerian, which in fome cafes wants afliftance of this kind. 
The dofe may be a tea fpoonful or two. 



CHAP. XXXIII. 

MEDICATED WINES, 



Parmentier has occupied thirtytwo pages of the Annalesde 
"Chimie, to prove, that wine is an extremely bad menftruum for 
extracting the virtues of medicinal fubftances. His argument, 
(for there is but one) is, that by the infufion of vegetable fubftan- 
ces in wine, its natural tendency to decompofition is lo much ac- 
celerated, that at the end of the procefs, inftead of wine, we have 
only a liquor containing the elements ot bad vinegar. As a foU 
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vent diluted alcohol perfectly fuperfedes the ufe of wine ; and if 
we wifh to ufe wine to cover the tafte, or to affift the operation 
of any medicine, M. Parmentier propofes, that a tinfture of the 
fubftance mould be extemporaneoufly mixed with wine as a ve- 
hicle. 

Notwithftanding this argument appears to us to have great 
weight, we (hall give to the medicated wines, retained in the phar- 
macopoeias, the characters they ftill generally poffefs. 

VINUM ALOES SOCOTORIN^E; vulgo, Tintura Sa- 
cra. Edin 

Wine of Socotorine Aloes, commonly called Sacred Tinclure. 
Take of 

Socotorine aloes, one ounce ; 

Lefler cardamom feeds, 

dinger, each one drachm ; 

Spanifh white wine, two pounds. 
Digelt for fcvendays, ftirringnow and then, and afterwards ftrain. 

Vinum Aloeticum. 
Dub. 

Aloetic Wine. 

Take ot 

Socotorine aloes, four ounces ; 

Canella alba, two ounces ; 

Spanifh white wine, four pounds. 
Powder the aloes and canella alba feparately, then mix and pour 

on the wine, afterwards digefl for fourteen days, frequently 

making the veflel ; and laftly, filter the liquor. 

Vinum Aloes. 

Lond. 
Wine of Aloes. 

Take of 

Socotorine aloes, eight ounces ; 

Canella alba, two ounces ; 

Spanifh white wine, fix pints ; 

Proof fpirit, two pints. 
Powder the aloes and canella feparately ; mix them and pour on 

the wine and fpirit ; digeft for fourteen days, now and then, 

making them ; and ftrain. 

It will not be amifs to mix white fand, cleanfea from impurities 
with the powder, in order to prevent the moiltened aloes from 
flicking together. 

Th is medicine has long been in great efteem, not only as a ca- 
thartic, but likewife as a ftimulus. 
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It appears from long experience to be a medicine of excellent 
fervice. The dofe as a purgative, is from one to two ounces. 
It may be introduced into the habit, fo as to be productive of ex- 
cellent effecls as an alterant, by giving it in fmall dofes, at proper 
intervals ; thus managed, it does not for a Considerable time op- 
erate remarkably by ftool ; but at length proves purgative, and 
occafions a lax habit of much longer continuance than that pro- 
duced by the other common cathartics. 

VINUM GENTIANS COMPOSITUM ; vulgo, Vinum 

Amaru m. Edin. 

Compound TVine of Gentian, commonly called Bitter Wine. 
Take of 

Gentian root, half an ounce ; 

Peruvian bark, one ounce ; 

Seville orange peel, dried, two drachms ; 

Canclla alba, one drachm ; 

Prooi fpirit, four ounces ; 

Spanifh white wine, two pounds and a half. 
, Fir ft pour on the fpirit, and atter twenty four hours add the wine; 

then macerate for three days, and flrain. 

This wine is intended to fupply the place of the Tin&ura ad 
ftomachicos, as it was formerly called. Wine is a menftruum ful- 
ly capable of extracting the a6live powers of the different ingredi- 
ents ; aod it fupplies us with a very ufeful and elegant ftomachic 
medicine, anfwering the purpofes intended much better than the 
celebrated elixir of Van Helmont, and other unchemical and un- 
certain preparations, which had formerly a place in our pharma- 
copoeias. 

' VINUM IPECACUANH/E. 
Lond. Dub. 
Wine of Ipecacuanha. 
Take of 

The root of ipecacuanha, bruifed, two ounces ; 
Spanifh white wine, two pints (two pounds, Dub.) 
Digeft for ten days (feven days, Dub.) and flrain. 

Edin. 
Take of 

Ipecacuanha, in powder, one ounce ; 

Spanifh white wine, fifteen ounces. 

Macerate for feven days, and filter through paper. 

Both thefe wines are very mild and fafe emetics, and equally 
ferviceablein dyfenteries alfo, with the ipecacuanha in fubflance; 
this root yielding nearly all its virtues to the Spanifh white wine. 
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here ordered, as it does a good fhare of them even to aqueous li- 
quors. The common dofe is an ounce, more or lefs, according 
to the age and ftrength of the patient. 

V1NUM NICOTlANiE TABACI. 
Edin. 
Tobacco Wine. 
Take of 

The dried leaves of tobacco, one ounce ; 
Spanifh white wine, one pound. 
Macerate for feven days, and then ftrain the liquor. 

We have already under the article Nicotiana in the Ma- 
teria Medica, offered fome obfervations on its introduction into 
practice by Dr. Fowler, as a very ufeful remedy in the cure of 
dropfies and dyfuries. From his treatifeon that fubject the pre- 
fent formula is taken ; and we may oblerve, that while in practice 
we have frequently experienced from the tobacco thoie good ef- 
fects for which Dr. Fowler recommends it, we are inclined to give 
the prefent formula the preference to every other which he has 
propofed. It feems to extract more fully the active principles of 
the tobacco than either water or fpirit taken feparately. 

VINUM RHEI PALMATI. 
Edin. 
Rhubarb Wine. 
Take of 

Rhubarb fliced, two ounces ; 
Canella alba, one drachm ; 
Diluted alcohol, two ounces ; 
Spanifh white wine, fifteen ounces. 
Macerate for feven days, and ftrain through paper; 

Vinum Rhabarbarj. 
Lond. 
Wine of Rhubarb. 
Take of 

Sliced rhubarb, two ounces and a half ; 
Leffer cardamom feeds, bruifed and hufked, half an ounce \ ■ 
Saffron two drachms ; 
Spanifh white wine, two pints ; 
Proof fpirit, half a pint. 
Digeft for ten days and ftrain. 

By affi fling the folvent power of the wine, the proof fpirit in 

the above formulae is a Very ufeful addition. This is a warm, 

cordial, laxative medicine. It isufed chiefly in weaknefs of the 

ftomach and bowels, and fome kinds of loofeneffcs, for evacuating 

O o 
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the offending matter, and (lengthening the tone of the vifcera. 
It may be given in dofes of from half a fpoonfu! to three or four 
fpoonfuls or more, according to the circunaftances of the diforder, 
and the ftrength of the patient* 



CHAP. XXXIV. 
EXTRACTS and JRESIMS. 

Extract in pharmacy has long been ufed, in the common and 
trutt acceptation of the term, to exprefsa thing extracted, and there- 
fore it was applied to fubftances of all kinds which were extract- 
ed from heterogeneous bodies, by the a£iion of any menftruum, 
and again reduced to a confident form, by the evaporation of that 
menftruum. Lately, however, Extract has been ufed in a differ- 
ent and much more limited fenfe, as the name for a peculiar prin- 
ciple, which is often indeed contained in extracts, and which be- 
fore had no proper appellation. Although we have ufed it in this 
fenfe (^262) on farther confideration we regret having done fo ; 
for it is certainly improper to employ a word, which in common 
language has a fixed and appropriate meaning, to exprefs any new 
fubftance or relation of fubftances. Such arbitrary changes in 
the application of words are fourcesof infinite confufion, and re- 
tard fcience. Accordingly, in reading the works of the French 
authors, it is extremely difficult, and fometimes impoffible to af- 
certain whether the word F -'raft be employed in the common or 
in the more limited acceptation. It is in the former fenfe that 
we employ it here, and in which we wifh it to be only ufed, while 
a new word mould be invented as the name of the new fubftance. 
Till a better be propofed, we (hall call it Extractive. 

Extra&s are of various kinds, according to the nature of the 
fubftances from which they are obtained, and the menflruum em- 
ployed - t but they commonly con fi ft of gum, fugar, extractive, 
tannin, gallic acid, or refin, or feveral of them mixed in various 
proportions. The menftrua moft commonly employed are water 
and alcohol. The former is capable of extract ng all the fubftanc- 
es enumerated, except the refin, and the latter all except the gum. 
Wine is alfo fometimes employed, but very improperly ; for as a 
folvent it can only aft as a mixture of alcohol and water, and the 
principles which it leaves behind on evaporation are rather inju- 
rious than of advantage to the extrafl. 

Water is the menftruum moft economically employed in mak- 
ing extracts, as it is capable of diffolving all the active pricci- 
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pies except refin, and can have its folvent powers aflifted by a 
confiderable degree of heat. 

Watery extracts are prepared by boiling the fubject in water, 
and evaporating the drained decoction to a thick confidence. 

It is indifferent, with regard to the medicine, whether the fub- 
ject be ufed frefh or dry ; fince nothing that can be preferved in 
this procefs will be loft by drying. With regard to the facility 
of extraction, there is a very confiderable difference; vegetables 
in general giving out their virtues more readily when moderately 
dried than when frefh. 

Very compact dry fubftances fhouldbe reduced into exceeding- 
ly fmall parts, previous to the affufion of the menftruum. 

The quantity of water ought to be no greater than is neceffary 
for extracting the virtues of the fubject. This point, however, is 
not very eafily afcertained ; for although fome of the common 
principles of extracts be foluble in a very fmall proportion of wa- 
ter, there are others, fuch as the tartnin, of which water can dif- 
folve only a certain proportion, and cartnot be made to take up 
more by any length of boiling ; and we have no very good me- 
thod of knowing when we have ufed a fufficient quantity of water ; 
for vegetable fubftances will continue to color deeply fucceffive 
portions of water boiled with them, long alter they are yielding 
nothing to it but coloring matter. Perhaps one of the beft me- 
thods is to boil the fubject in fucceffive quantities of water, as 
long as the decoctions form a confiderable precipitate with the 
teft which is proper for detecting the fubftance we are extracting, 
fuch as a folution of gelatin for tarinin, of alum for extractive, &c. 

" The decoctions are to be depurated by colature ; and after- 
" wards fuffered to ftand for a day or two, when a confiderable 
" quantity of fediment is ufually found at the bottom. If the li- 
" quor poured off clear be boiled down a little, and afterwards 
" fuffered to cool again, it will depofite a frefh fediment, from 
11 which it may be decanted before you proceed to finifh the 
" evaporation. The decoctions of very refinous fubftances do not 
** require this treatment, and are rather injured by it ; the refin 
" fubfiding along with the inactive dregs." 

Such were the directions given in the former editions of this 
work for the depuration of the decoctions, and we have inferted 
them at full length, becaufe, although we doubt very much of 
their propriety, our reafons for fo doing are fcarcely more than 
hypothetical. We would ad vife the decoctions to be evaporated 
after they have been filtered boiling hot, without any further de- 
puration ; becaufe fome of the moft active principles of vegetable 
fubftances, fuch as tannin, are much more foluble in boiling than 
in cold water, and becaufe almoft all of them are very quickly 
affected by expofure to the atmofphere. Therefore, if a boiling 
decoction, faturated with tannin, be allowed to cool, the greateft 
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part of the very principle on which the activity of the fub fiance 
depends will feparate to the bottom, and according to the above 
directions, will be thrown away as fediment. The fame objec- 
tion applies more ftrongly to allowing the deco£lion to cool, and 
depofite a frefh fediment, after it has been partially evaporated. 
Befides, by allowing the decoctions to Hand feveral days before we 
proceed to the evaporation, we are in faff, allowing the active 
principles contained in the deception to be altered by the action 
of the air, and to be converted into fubftances, perhaps inactive, 
which alfo are thrown away as fediment. 

The evaporation is moft conveniently performed in broad mal- 
low veiR-ls ; the'larger the furface of the liquor, the fooner will 
the aqueous parts exhale. This effect may likewife be promoted 
by agitation. 

When the matter begins to grow thick, great care is necefTary 
to prevent its burning. This accident, almofl unavoidable if the 
quantity be large, and the fire applied as ufual under the evapo- 
rating pan, may be effectually prevented, by carrying on the in- 
fpiffation after the common manner, no farther than to the confif- 
tence of a fyrup. when the matter is to be poured into mallow tin 
or earthen pans, and placed in a.n oven, with its door open, mod- 
eratly heated ; which adting uniformly on every part of the li- 
quid, will foon reduce it to any degree of confidence required. 
i his may likewife be done, and more fecurely, by fetting the 
evaporating veffel in boiling water ; but the evaporation is in thil 
way very tedious. 

Alcohol is much too expenGve to be employed as a menflruum 
for obtaining extracts, except in thofe cafes where water is totally 
inadequate to the purpofe. Thefe cafes are, 

tfl. When the nature ot the extract is very perifhable when 
diffolved in water, fo that it is liable to bedecompofed before the 
evaporation can be completed, efpecially if we cannot proceed 
immediately to the evaporation. 

2dly When water is totally incapable of diffolvicg the fubftance 
to be extracted ; and, 

%dly. When the fubftance extracled can bear the heat of boil- 
ing alcohol without being evaporated, but would be diffipated by 
that of boiling water ; that is, when it requires a heat greater than 
176 , and lefs than 212 , for its evaporization. 

In the laft cafe, the alcohol muft be perfectly free from water, 
becaufe the heat necefTary to evaporate it at the end of the procefs 
would fru (Irate the whole operation. Kence, alfo, the fubject it- 
felt ought always to be dry ; thofe fubftances which lofe their 
virtue by drying, lofe it equally on being fubmitted to this treat- 
ment with the pureft alcohol. 

In this way the alcoholic extract of fome aromatic fubftances as 
cinnamon, lavender, rofemary, retain a confiderable degree of 
their fiae flavor. 
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In the fecond cafe, the alcohol need not be fo very flrong, be- 
caufe it is ftill capable of difTolving refinous fubftances, although 
diluted with a confiderable proportion of water. 

In the firft cafe, the alcohol may be ftill much weaker ; cr rath- 
er the addition of a fmall proportion .of alcohol to water will be 
fufficient to retard or prevent the decompofuion of the decoction. 

The alcohol employed in all thefe cafes Ihould be perfectly free 
from any unpleafant flavor, left it be communicated <o the extract. 

The infpiffition fhouid be performed from the beginning, in the 
gentle heat of a water bath. We need not fuffer the alcohol to 
evaporate in the air ; the greater! part of it may be recovered by 
collecting the vapor in common diihlling vefTels. If the diftilled 
fpirit be found to have brought over any flavor from the fubject, 
it may be advantageoufly refcrved for the fame purpofes again. 

When diluted alcohol is employed, the diftillation fhouid only 
be Continued as long as alcohol comes over ; and the evaporation 
fhouid be fi mined in wide open vefTels. 

In tfrs chapter we have alfo included the procefTes intended for 
purifying infpiflated juices and refinous fubftances. 

Pure refins are prepared, by adding to fpirituous tinctures of 
refinous vegetables, a large quantity of water. The refin, inca- 
pable of remaining diffolved in the watery liquor, feparates and 
falls to the bottom ; leaving in the menftruum fuch other princi- 
ples of the plant, as the fpirit might have extracted at firft along 
with it. But this is only practiled for the purpofe of analyfrs. 

EXTRACTS made with WATER only. 

Edin, 

EXTRACTUM GENTIANS LUTE/E. 
Extratl of Gentian. 
Take of 

Gentian root, any quantity. 
Having cut and bruifed it, pour upon it eight times its quantity 
of water. Boil to the confumption of one half of the liquor, 
and ftrain it by ftrong expreflion. Evaporate the decoction 
immediately to the confiftence of thick honey, in a bath of wa- 
ter faturated with muriate of foda. 

In the fame manner are prepared Extracts 
Of the roots of 

Liquorice, ExtraBum radicis Glycyrrhi zee glabra. 

Black Hellebore, Hetlebori mgrt. 

Of the leaves of 

Rue, ■ — foliorum Rut >Ienli$. 

Senna, CaJJia Sznna, 

*,- — i n 
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Of the flowers of 

Camomile, ExtraElum florum Anthcmidis nobilis. 

Of the heads of 

White Poppy, capitum Papaveris albi. 

And of 

Logwood, ligni Hxmatoxyli Campe- 

ckenjis. 

EXTRACTA. 

Lond. 

Extract of Broom Tops, Exira&um cacuminis Genijlg;. 

- Camomile, Chamameli. 

. Gentian, Gentiana,. 

Liquorice, ■ Glycyrrhizce. 

• 1 Black Hellebore, — Htllebori n:gri. 

White Poppy, Papaveris albi. 

— Rue, — Ruta. 

■ Savin, Sabina. 

Boil the article in diftilled water, prefs out the deco&ion, flrain 
it, and fet it apart that the feces may fubfide ; then boil it again 
in a water bath faturated with fea fait to a confiflence proper 
for making pills. 

The fame kind of bath is to be ufed in the preparation of all the 
extracts, that the evaporation may be properly performed. 

EXTRACTA SIMPLICIORA. 
Dub. 
Simple ExtraSs. 
All fimple extracts, unlefs otherwife ordered, are to be pre- 
pared according to the following rule : 

The parts of the plants ordered are to be boiled in water ; the li- 
quor is then to be exprefied, and after the feces have fubfided, 
it is to be filtered ; and laftly, it is to be evaporated with a gen- 
tle heat and frequently ftirred, until it acquire a confiflence 
proper for forming pills. 
The fimple extrafts enumerated in this pharmacopoeia are, 

Extradum Aloes, Extract of Aloes. 

CAamcemeli, — — Camomile. 

Gentiance, — Gentian. 

■ ■ Glycyrrhiza:, Liquorice. 

■■ Hamatoxyli, > Logwood. 

— Hellebori nigri, Black Hellebore. 

r- Jalapa, - Jalap. 

Quercus, Oak Bark. 

i Rutce, Rue. 

=— — — — Sabin<x % - Savin. 
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EXTRACTUM CINCHONA, sive CORTIC1S PERUVI- 
AN I. Lond. 

Extratt of Cinchona, or Peruvian Bark. 

Take of 

Peruvian bark, in coarfe powder, one pound; 
Diftilled water, twelve pints. 

Boil for an hour or two, and pour off the liquor, which, while hot, 
will be red and pellucid, but, as it grows cold, will become 
yellow and turbid. The fame quantity ot water being again 
poured on, boil the bark as before, and repeat this boiling until 
the liquor, on becoming cold, remains clear. Then reduce all 
thefe liquors, mixed together and {trained, to a proper thick- 
nefs, by evaporation. 

This extract mufl be prepared under two forms ; one Jofi, and fit 
for making pills ; the other hard and pulvcrizable. 

EXTRACTUM CORTICIS PERUVIAN! DURUM. 
Dub. 

Hard Extracl of Peruvian Bark. 

Take of 

Peruvian bark, in coarfe powder, one pound ; 
Water, twelve pounds. 

Mix and boil to the half ; then drain the liquor (fill boiling. What 
remains upon the filter is to be again boiled with frefh affiifions 
of water, as often as may be neceffary. Laftly, evaporate all 
the decoctions, mixed and filtered, after they have cooled, until 
the extra6f become fo hard as to fee reducible to powder. 

EXTRACTUM CORTICIS PERUVIANI MoLLE. 

Dub. 
Sojt ExtraB oj Peruvian Bark. 
This is prepared in the fame manner, except that the extracl: is 
made no drier than to render it fit for the formation of pills. 

EXTRACTUM H^LMATOXYLI, sive LIGNI CAMPE- 

CHENSIS. Lond. 

Extracl of Logzuood* 
Take of 

Shavings of logwood, one pound. 
Boil it four times or oftener, in a gallon of diflilled water, to one 

half ; then boil all the liquors, mixed and drained, down to a 

proper confidence. 
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EXTRACTUM OPII. 
Dub. 
Extraft of Opium. 
Take of 

Purified opium, two ounces ; 
Boiling water, one pound. 
Melt the opium in the water, and to the liquor drained, while it is 
warm, add orre pound of cold didilled water. Expofe this li- 
quor for two clays to the air, filter it again, and, lailly, evapo- 
rate it to the confidence of an extraft over a very gentle fire. 

EXTRACTUM SENN^E. 
Lond. 
Extraft of Senna. 
Take of 
Senna, one pound ; 
Didilled water, one gallon. 
Boil the fenna in the didilled water, adding after its decoclion a 
little rectified fpirit of wine. Evaporate the drained liquor to 
a proper thicknefs. 

Dub. 
Take of 

Senna, one pound ; 
Water, eight pounds ; 
Re&ified fpirit of wine, eight ounces. 
Boil the fenna in the water to one half; add the fpirit to the de- 
coclion after it is cold, and digedin a covered veifel for twenty- 
four hours, then exprefs the liq"uor, ajnd evaporate it to a proper 
thicknefs over a very gentle fire. 

EXTRACTS made with ALCOHOL and WATER. 

EXTRACTUM CINCHONA OFFICINALIS, 
Edin. 
_ , „ Extraft of Cinchona. 

1 ake of 

Cinchona bark, in powder, one pound : 
Alcohol, four pounds. 

s, and pour off the tincture. 
Boil the r n f lve pounds of didilled water for fifteen min- 

utes, and he decoQion boiling hot through linen. Re- 

P C3t tion and filtration with an equal quantity of 

and reduce the liquor by evaporation tothecon- 
i honey. Draw off the alcohol from the tinfiure 
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by diflillation, until it alfo become thick; then mix the liquor, 
thus infpiffated, and evaporate in a bath of boiling water, fatur- 
ated with muriate of foda, to a proper coBfiftency. 

EXTRACTUM RADIC[S CONVOLVULI JALAPJL 

Edin, 

Extract oj Jalap. 

This is prepared in the fame way. 

EXTRACTUM CORTICIS PERUVIANI cum RESINA, 

Lond. 
Extract of Peruvian Bark with the Rejin. 
Take of 

Peruvian bark, reduced to coarfe powder one pound ; 
Rectified fpirit of wine, fuur pints. 
Digeft it lor four days, and pour off the tinfture ; boil the refi- 
duum in ten pints of diflilled water to two ; then drain the 'inc- 
ture and decoclion feparately, evaporating the water from he 
decoftion, and diflilling off the fpirit from the ti until 

each begins to bethickened. Lallly, mix fcherefi 
aqueous extract, and make the mafs fit for for- . no pi 



J li IS, 



EXTRACTUM CASCARILL/E. 

Lond. 

Extract of Cafcarilla, 

EXTRACTUM JALAPII. 

Lond. 

Extracl oj Jalap. 

1 hese are both prepared in the fame way. 

EXTRACTUM CASCARILUE RESINOSUM. 
Dub, 
Rrfinous Extracl of Cajcarilla. 
Take of 

Cafcarilla, in courfe powder, one pound ; 
Rectified fpirit ol wine, four pounds. 
Digeft for four days, then pour off the tincture and flrain ; boil the 
refiduum in twelve pounds ot water to two, and purify this liquor, 
in the fame way as the former. Evaporate the decoclion, 
anddiftil the tinclure, till both begin to grow thick ; and, lafL 
ly, mix them well together. 

EXTRACTUM CORTICIS PERUVIANI RUBRI RESL 
NOSUM. Dub. 

Rfiiious Extracl of Red Peruvian Bark. 
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EXTRACTUM VALERIANA SYLVESTRIS RESINO- 
i>UM. Dub. 

Rejinous Extracl of Wild Valerian. 

These are both prepared in the fame way. 

EXTRACTUM COLOCYNTH1DIS COMPOS1TUM, 

Lond. 
Compound ExtraB of Coloquintida. 
Take of 

Pith of coloquintida, cut fmall, fix drachms ; 
Sococorine aloes, powdered, an ounce and a half; 
Scammony, powdered, half an ounce ; 

Smaller cardamom feeds, hulked and pow'dered, one drachm; 
Proot fpirit, one pint. 
Digeft the coloquintida in the fpirit, with a gentle heat, during 
tour days. 1 o the expreffed tincture add the aloes and fcam- 
mony ; when thefe are diifolved, draw off the fpirit by diftilla- 
tion, and evaporate the water, adding the feeds towards the end 
ot the proceis, fo as to form an extract fit for making into pills. 

OPIUM PURIFICATUM. 
Lond. Dub. 
Purified O^iurri' 
Take of 

Opium, cut into fmall pieces, one pound ; 

Proof fpirit ot wine, twelve pints. 
Digeft the opium with a gentle heat, ftirring now and then till it 

be diifolved, and filter through paper. Diftil the tinclure, fo 

prepared, to a proper thickntis (for making into pills, Dub.) 
(Purified opium mult be kept in two forms ; one jojt, proper tor 

forming into pills; the other hard, which may be reduced into 

powder, Lond.) 

The chapter on extracts and refins in the London Pharmaco- 
poeia is concluded with the two following general directions : 

i. All the extra6ts, during the time of infpiffation, muft be 
greatly agitated. 

2. On all the fofter watery extracts, a fmall quantity of fpirit 
of wine muft be fprinkled. 

AH thefe extracts are fuppofed to contain the virtues of the fub- 
ftances from which they are prepared, in a very pure and concen- 
trated form : But this fuppofition is, we believe, in feveral in- 
Itances erroneous ; and the directions for preparing them are fre- 
quently injudicious and uneconomical. 

As the changes which opium and aloes undergo by folution, and 
fubfequent evaporation, have never been afcertained by careful 
and fa.isfactory experiments, we prefer well felecled piec.es of 
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thefe fub (lances to the preparations in which they are ftippofed tp 
be purified. 

Cinchona bark is a medicine of very great importance ; but 
unfortunately the proportion of woody fibres, or inert matter, 
which enter into its compofition is fo great, that weak ftomachs 
cannot bear it, when given in any quantity fufHcient to produce 
any very powerful effects. Qn this account, the preparation of 
an extract, which may contain its active principles in a concen- 
trated form, becomes alfo an object of importance. On this fubject 
there is flill much room for experiment. The London and Dub- 
lin Colleges, in their directions, certainly err in two important 
particulars ; in the firft place, in defiring the decoction to be con- 
tinued until the greatefl part of the menftruum is evaporated ; 
and, in the fecond place, in feparating by filtration the powder 
which feparates 1 rom the decoction alter it has cooled. t he firft 
error probably originated in the idea, that by continuing the boil- 
ing for a great length of time more of the bark would be difloived ; 
but we now know that water is incapable otdiffolving more than a 
certain quantity of the active principles of bark ; and that after 
the water has become faturated, by continuing the decoction we 
diminifh the quantity of the menftruum, and therefore alio dimin- 
ifh the quantity of bark dilTolved. It is not fo eafy to account 
for the fecond error; for, according to the old idea, that the pow- 
der which feparated on cooling from a faturated decoction of cin- 
chona, was a refinous fubftance, it furely ought not to have been 
rejected from what were fuppofed to be refinous extracts. This 
precipitate is now known to be caufed by the much greater folu- 
bility of tannin in boiling than in cold water, fo that the precipi- 
tate is not different from what remains in folution. According- 
ly we have found by experiment, that cinchona gave at leaft one 
half more extract when the decoction were conducted according 
to the directions of the Edinburgh College. 

The real advantage of fo expenfive an agent as alcohol, in pre- 
paring any of thefe extracts, has not been demonltrated \ and, if 
we are not mifinformed, it is feldom employed by the apotheca- 
ries in preparing, even what are called the Refinous Extracts. 

The fame obfervations apply to the preparation of other ailrin- 
gent extracts, fuch as thofe of logwood and oak bark. 

RESINA FLAVA. 

Lone/. Dub. 

Yellow Re/in. 

This remains in the retort after the dtftillation of oil of turpentine. 

Turpentines are combinations of volatile oils and refins, 
which are eafily feparated by diftillation. The procefs, however, 
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cannot be carried fo far as to feparate the whole of the oil, with- 
out charring and burning the refin. In this ftate it has a brown 
color and a certain degree of tranfparency, and is well known un- 
d-r the name of Fiddler's Rofin. But, if water be added to the 
refiduum of the diflillation, and be thoroughly mixed with it by 
agitation, it becomes opaque, and is called Yellow Rofin. 

Yellow rofin is a ufetul ingredient in the compofition of plaf- 
ters and hard ointments. 

AMMON1ACI PURIFICATIO. 

. Loud. 
The Purification of Gum Amrnomacum. 
If gum ammoniac^do not feem to be pure, boil it in water till it 
become foft ; then fqueeze it through a canvafs bag, by means 
of a prefs. Let it remain at reft till the refinous part fubfide ; 
then evaporate the water ; and towards the end ol the evapora- 
tion, mix the refinous part with the gummy. 
In the fame manner are purified afajatida and fimilar gum re fins. 
You may alfo purify am gum which melts eafiiy, fuch as Galba- 
num, by putting it in an ox bladder, and holding it in boiling 
water till it become fo fott that it can be feparated from its im- 
purities by preffing through a coarfe linen cloth. 
As one. and perhaps the moft aclive conflituent of gummy re- 
fins as they are called, is of a volatile nature, it is evident that it 
mult be in a great meafure dillipated in the procefs juft defcribed 
and that we cannot expett the fame virtues in thefe fub fiances af- 
ter they are purified, which they poffefs in their crude ftate. This 
procefs is therefore contrary to the principles of good pharmacy ; 
and fuch fpecimens ot thefe gummy refins as ftand in need of it 
to give (hem an apparent degree of purity, fhould not be admit- 
ted into the Ihop ot the apothecary. Befides, many of the impu- 
rities which they ufualiy contain, are eafiiy feparated in compound- 
ing the preparations or extemporaneous prefcriptions into which 
they enter. 

STYRAX PURIFICATA. 
Lond. Dub. 
Punfied St or ax. 
STYRACIS PURU'lCATIO. 
The Purification of Storax. 
Diffolve the florax in rectified fpirit of wine, and ftrain the folu- 
tion ; afterwards reduce it to a proper thicknefs with a gentle 
heat. 

Storax is a balfam or combination of refin and benzoic acid, 
both of which are foluble in alcohol, and neither of them volatile 
in the heat neceffary for evaporating alcohol. The procels for 
purifying it is therefore not liable to any chemical objections. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 
Of POWDERS. 



This form is proper for fuch materials only as are capable ^ r 
being fufficiently dried to become pulverifable, without the lofs 
of their virtue. There are many fubftances, howt f this kind 

which cannot be conveniently taken in powder ; bitter, acrid, fe- 
tid drugs are too difagreeable ; emollient and mucilaginous herbs 
and Mots are too bulky ; pure gums cohere, and become tenacious 
in the mouth ; fixt alkaline falts deliqucfce when expofed to the 
air; and volatile alkalies exhale. Many of the aromatics, too, 
fuffcra great lofs of their odorous principle when kept in powder ; 
as in that form they expofe a much larger furface to the air. 

The dofe of powders, in extemporaneous prefcription, is gener- 
ally about half a drachm ; it rarely exceeds a whole drachm ; and 
is not often lefs than a fcruple. Subftances which produce power- 
ful effecls in fmaller dofes-are not trufted to this form, unlefs their 
bulk be increafed by additions of lefs efficacy ; thofe which re- 
quire to be given in larger ones are better fitted tor other forms. 

The ufual vehicle for taking the lighter powders, is any agree- 
able thin liquid. The ponderous powders, particularly thofe pre- 
pared from metallic fubftances, require a more confiftent vehicle, 
as fyrups ; for from thin ones they foon fubfide. Refinous fub- 
ftances likewife are moft commodioufly taken in thick liquors ; 
in thia ones, they are apt to run into lumps, which are not eahly 
again foluble. 

PULVIS ALOES cum CANELLA. 
Lond. 
Powder of Aloes- with Canella. 
Take of 

Socotorine aloes, one pound ; 
White canella, three ounces. 
Powder them fepatately, and then mix them. 

Tins compofition has long been known in the fhops under the 
title of Hiera Picra. It furnifhes us with an ufeful aloetic pur- 
gative, the canella operating as a good corrigent lor the aloes. — 
But it is more frequently employed as the bafis ol cJecluaries or 
pills. 
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PULVIS ALOEtlCUS cum GUAIACO. 

Lond. 
Aloetic Powder with Guaiacum. 
Take of 

Socotorine aloes, one ounce and an half ; 
Gum guaiacum, one ounce,* 
Aromatic powder, half an ounce. 
Rub the aloes and gum guaiacum feparately to povrder ; then mix 
them with the aromatic powder. 

This alfo furnifhes us with a ufeful purgative ; but when ta. 
ken only in fmall dofes, its chief effe£ls is that of promoting per- 
fpiration. 

PULVIS ALOETiCUS cum FERRO. 
Lond. 
Aloetic Powder with Iron. 
Take of 

Socotorine aloes, an ounce and an half; 
Myrrh, two ounces ; 
Dry extfaft of gentian, 
Vitriolated iron, of each one ounce. 
Reduce them feparately to powder, and mix them. 

In this powder we have an aloefic and chalybeate conjoined. 
It is an ufeful medicine, and is particularly employed with ad- 
vantage in cafes of obftrucled menftruation. 

PULVIS AROMATICUS. 
Lond. Dub. 
Aromatic Powder. 
Take of 

Cinnamon, two ounces j 
Smaller cardamom feeds, hulked, 
Ginger, 

Long pepper, of each one ounce. 
Rub them together to a powder, (which is to be kept in a well 
corked phial, Dub.) 

Edin. 
Take of 

Cinnamon, 

Smaller cardamom feeds, 

Ginger, each equal parts. 
Reduce them to a very fine powder, which is to be kept in a glafs 

veffel well clofed. 

Both thefe compofitions are agreeable, hot fpicy, medicines ; 
and as fuch may be ufefully taken im cold phlegmatic habits and 
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decayed conftiturions, for warming the ftomach, promoting di- 
geftion, and ftrengthening the tone of the vifcera. The Hofe is 
from ten grains to a fcruple and upwards. The firft is considera- 
bly the warmeft, from the quantity of long pepper which it con- 
tains. 

PULVIS ASARI COMPOSITUS. 
Land. Dub 
Compound Powder of Afarabacca, 
Take of 

Afarabacca, 
Sweet marjoram, 
Syrian herb maftich, 
Lavender, of each, dried, one ounce. 
Reduce them together to powder, which is to be kept in a clofed 
phial. 

PULVIS ASARI EUROPE COMPOSITUS. 
Edin. 
Compound Powder of Afarabacca. 
Take of 

The leaves of afarabacca, three parts ; 

— marjoram. 

Flowers of lavender, of each one part. 
Rub them together to powder. 

They are both agreeable and efficacious errhines, and fupenor 
to moft of thofe ufually fold under the name of herb fnuff They 
are ofteri employed with great advantage in cafes ot obftinatc 
headach, and of ophthalmias refilling other modes ot cure. Taken 
under the form of fnuff to the extent of five or fix grains at bed- 
time, they will operate the fucceeding day as a powerful errhine, 
inducing frequent fneezing, and likewife a copious difcharge from 
the nofe. It is, however, neceffary, during their operation, to 
avoid expofure to cold. 

PULVIS CARBONATIS CALCIS COMPOSITUS ; olim, 

Pulvis Cretaceus. Edin. 

Compound Powder of Carbonate of Lime, formerly Chalk Powder. 
Take of 

Prepared carbonate of lime, four ounces ; 

Nutmeg, half a drachm ; 

Cinnamon, one drachm and a half. 
Reduce them together to powder. 
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PULVIS CR£T;E COMPOSITUS. 

Land. 
Ccrr. pound Powder of Chalk 
Take of 

Prepared chalk, half a pound; 
Cinnamon, four ounces ; 
T ii mem i!, 

Gum Arabic, of each three ounces ; 
, , halt an ounce. 
Powder them ieparately, and mix them. 

Phe addition of the aromatics in the above formula, coincides 
with i he general intention of the remedy, which is indicated for 
weaknefs and acidity in the flomach, and in loofenefs from acidity. 

PULVIS CRET.E COMPOSITUS cum OPIO. 
Lond. 
Compound Powder of Chalk with Opium. 
Take of 

Compound powder of chalk, eight ounces ; 
Hard purified opium, powdered one drachm and an half. 
Mix them. 

Prom the addition of the opium this remedy becomes flill more 
powerful than the above in retraining diarrhcea. 

PULVIS CHELARUM CANCRI COMPOSITUS. 

Lond. 
Compound Powder of Crabs Claws. 
Take of 

Crabs claws, prepared, one pound; 

Chalk, 

Red coral, each prepared, three ounces. 
Mix them. 

The invention of this formula muft beafcribed folely to theun- 
philofophical idea, that the fum of the powers of medicine was 
increafed by mixing them together ; for the prefent powder is a 
mixture of three varieties of carbonate of lime, which, notwith- 
flanding the immenfe differences of their prices, do not differ in 
their effects. 

PULVIS CERUSS^E COMPOSITUS. 
Lond. 
Compound Powder of Cervifc* 
Take of 

Cerufe, five ounces ; 
Sarcocoll, an ounce and a half. 
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Tragacanth, half an ounce. 
Powder them together. 

This is employed tor external purpofes, as in collyria, lotions, 
and injections for repelling acrimonious humors, and in inflam- 
mations ; but for all thefe purpofes it is very inferior to folutions 
of acetite of lead. 

PULV1S CONTRAYERVA COMPOSITUS. 
Lond. 
Compound Powder of Contrayerva. 
Take of 

Contrayerva, powdered, five ounces ; 
Compound powder of crabs claws, one pound and a half. 
Mix them. 

This medicine has a very good claim to the title of an alexi- 
pharmic and fudorific. The contrayerva by itfelf proves very 
ferviceable in low fevers, where the vis vitsc is weak, and a dia- 
phorefis to be promoted. It is poflible, that the crabs claws are of 
no farther fervice than as they divide this a£i ive ingredient, and 
make it fit moreeafily on the ftomach. 

PULVIS IPECACUANHA ET OPII. 
Edin. 
P ulvis Ipecacuanha. Compositus ; olim Pulvis Do- 
ver i. Lond, Dub. 
Powder of Ipecacuanha and Opium, or Compound Powder of Ipe- 

cacuan, formerly Dover's Powder. ' 
Take of 

Ipecacuanha, in powder, 

Opium, (purified, Dub. hard purified, Lond.) of each one part ; 

Sulphate of potafs, eight parts. 
Triturate them together into a fine powder. _ » 

The fulphate of potafs, from thegrittinefs of its cryftals, is 
perhaps better fitted for tearing and dividing the tenacious opium 
than any other fait ; this feems to be its only ufe in the prepara- 
tion. The operator ought to be careful that the opium and ipe- 
cacuanha be equally diffufed through the whole mafs of powder, 
otherwife different portions of the powder muft have differences 
in degree of ftrength. 

This powder is one of the mod certain fudorifics, and, as fuch, 
was recommended by Dr. Dover as an effectual remedy in rheu- 
matifm. Modern practice confirms its reputation, not only in 
rheumatifm, but alfo in dropfy and feveral other difeafes, where it 
is often difficult by other means to produce a copious fweat. The 
dofe is from five to twenty grains, according as the patient's ftom- 
ach and ftrength can bear it. It is proper to avoid much drink- 
. ing immediately after taking it, otherwife it is very apt to be re- 
jected by vomiting before any other effecls are produced,- 
Pp 
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PULVIS JALAPS COMPOS1TUS. 

Edin. 
Compound Powder of Jalap. 
Take of 

Jalap roof, one part ; 
Supertartrite of potafs, two parts. 
Grind them together to a very fine powder. 

The ufe of the cryftals in this preparation, is to break down 
and divide the Jalap ; and therefore they are directed to be tritu- 
rated together, and not feparately. 

PULVIS MYRRHiE COMPOS1TUS. 
Lond. 
Compound Pozoder oj Myrrh. 
Take of 
Myrrh, 
Dried favin, 

rue, 

Ruffian caftor, of each one ounce. 
Rub them together into a powder. 

This is a reformation of the Trochifci e Myrrha, a. compofi- 
tion contrived by Rhazes againfl uterine obftruftions. From a 
fcruple to a drachm or more, two or three times a day, may be 
taken in any convenient vehicle, or made into bolufes. 

PULVIS OPIATUS. 
Lond. 
Opiate Powder. 
Take of 

Hard purified opium, powdered, one drachm ; 
Burntnd prepared hartfhorn, nine drachms. 
Mix them. 

Edin. 
Take of • 

Opium, one part ; 

Prepared carbonate of lime, nine parts. 
Rub them together to a fine powder. 

In thefe powders the opium is the only a&ive ingredient ; and 
it is immaterial whether the phofphate or carbonate of lime be 
ufed to promote its mechanical divifion. 

PULVIS SCAMMONII COMPOSITUS. 

\Lond, 
Compound Powder of Scammonv. 
Take of 
Scammony, 
Hard extract of Jalap, of each two ounces ; 
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Ginger, half an ounce. 
Powder them feparately, and mix them. 

Edin k 
Take of 

Scammony^ 

Supertartrite of potafs, equal parts. 
Rub them together to a very fine powder. 

Bub. 
Take of 

Scammony, 

Vitriolated vegetable alkali, each two ounces ; 

Ginger, half an ounce. 
Powder them feparately, and then mix them. 

In the firfl of thefe compofitions, the fcammony is combined' 
with another purgative more a£tive than itfelf, and in the others, 
with one much lefs fo ; which difference mult be attended to in 
prefcription. The ginger is an ufeful addition, and will render 
it lefs apt to gripe. 

PULVIS SCAMMONII COMPOSITUS cum ALOE. 

Lond. 
Compound Powder of Scammony with Aloes. 
Take of 

Scammony, fix drachms ; 
Hard extract of jalap, 

Socotorine aloes, ot each an ounce and an half; 
Ginger, half an ounce. 
Powder them feparately, and mix them. 

In this formula, the combination of fcammony, jalap, and aloes, 
furnifhes a very aclive purgative, which, with fome intentions at 
leaft, may be preferable to either of the preceding. From five to 
ten grains of it operate as a purgative, even in cafes of obftinate 
coflivenefs. 

PULVIS SCAMMONII cum CALOMELANE. 
Lond. 
Powder of Scammony with Calomel. 
Take of 

Scammony, half an ounce ; 
Calomel, 

Double refined fugar, of each two drachms. 
Powder them feparately, and then mix them. 

In this formula, we have the fcammony in a more fimpie ftate, 
united with fuch a proportion of calomel, as muff very confidera- 
bly aid its purgative power ; and accordingly it may be employ- 
A3- * 
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ed with advantage, both in cafes of obftinate coftivenefs, and in 
dropfical affections, where a confiderable difcharge is required 
from the fyftem. 

PULVIS SENN^E. COMPOSITUS. 
Lond. 
Compound Powder of Senna. 
Take of 
Senna, 

Cryftals of tartar, of each two ounces ; 
Scammony, half an ounce ; 
Ginger, two drachms. 
Rub the fcammony by hfelf, rub the reft together into a powder, 
and then mix them all. 

This powder is given as a cathartic, in the dofe of two fcru- 
ples, or a drachm. The fpice is added, not only to divide, but to 
warm the medicine, and make it fit eafier on the ftomach. The 
fcammony is ufed as a flimulus to the fenna ; the quantity of the 
latter neceffary for a dofe, when not am lied by fome more power- 
ful material, being too bulky to be conveniently taken in this form. 

PULVIS SULPHAT1S ALUMINA COMPOSITUS ; olim, 

Pulvis StypTicus. Edin. 

Co?npound Powder oj Sulphate oj Alumina, formerly Styptic Pow- 
der. 

Take of 

Sulphate of alumina, four parts ; 
Kino, one part. 

Rub them together to a fine powder. 

This powder is compofed of two very powerful aftringents, 
but which we believe are not combined with propriety. At leaft, 
it is certain that a folution of alum is decompofed by a folution of 
kino. 

PULVIS TRAGACANTH.E COMPOSITUS. 
Lond. 
Compound Powder ofTragacanth. 
Take of 

Trag3canth, powdered, 
Gjm Arabic, 

Starch, of each an ounce and an half ; 
Double refined fugar, three ounces. 
Rub them together into a powder. 

This compofitionis a mild emollient ; and hence becomes fer- 
viceable in heftic cafes, tickling coughs, flrangury, fome kinds 
of alvine fluxes, and other diforders proceeding from a thin acri- 
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monious ftate of the humors, or an abrafion of the mucus of the 
inteihnes ; they foften, and give a greater degree of confiftency 
to the former, and defend the latter from being irritated or exco- 
riated by them. All the ingredients coincide in thefe general in- 
tentions. The dofe is from half a drachm to two or three drachms, 
which may be frequently repeated. 



CHAP. XXXVI. 
CONSERFES. 

Conserves are compofitions of recent vegetable matters and 
fugar, beaten together into an uniform mafs. 

This management is introduced for preferving certain fimpJes, 
undried, in an agreeable form, with as little alteration as poffible 
in their native virtues ; and to fome fubje£ts it is very advanta- 
geoufly applied. Vegetables, whofe virtues are loft, or deflroyed 
in drying, may in this form be kept uninjured for a length of 
time ; for, bv carefully fecuring the mouth of the containing vef- 
fel, the alteration, as well as diffipation of their a6live principles, 
is generally prevented ; and the fugar preferves them from the 
corruption which juicy vegetables would otherwife undergo. 

The fugar fhould be pounded by itfelf, and paffed through a 
fieve, before it be mixed with the vegetable mafs, tor without this 
it cannot be properly incorporated. Rofe buds, and fome other 
vegetables, are prepared for mixing with fugar by a fmall wooden 
mill, contrived for that purpofe. 

Theie are, however, vegetables whofe virtues are impaired by 
this treatment. Mucilaginous fubftances, by long lying with fu- 
gar, become lefs glutinous ; and aftringents fenfibly become fofter 
upon the palate. Many of the fragrant flowers are of fo tender 
and delicaie a texture, as almoft entirely to lofe their pecuiiar 
qualities on being beaten or bruifed. 

In general, it is obvious, that in this form, on account of the 
large admixture of fugar, only fubftances of conftderable activity 
can ik j taken wfth advantage as medicines. And, indeed, conferveS 
ar- at prefent confidered chiefly as auxiliaries to medicines of 
g 'iter efficac) , or as intermediums for joining them together. 
They are very convenient for reducing into bolufes or pills the 
more ponderous powders, as fubmuriate of mercury, the oxides 
of iron, and other mineral preparations ; which, with liquid or 
lefs conhftcnt matters, as fyrups, will not cohere* 
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The fhops were formerly encumbered with many conferves A- 
togethtr i Significant ; the few now retained have in general eith- 
er an agreeable flavor to recommend them, or are capable of an- 
swering fome ufeful purpofes as medicines. Their common dofe 
is the bulk of *i nutmeg, or as much as can be taken up at once or 
twice upon the point of a knife. There is, in general, no great 
danger of exceeding in this particular, 

CONSERVE CONSERVES 
Edin, 

Cortuis extericris recentifruc- Of the outer rind of oranges, 

tils Citri Aurantii, radula rafped off by a grater. 
abrafi. 

Fru&ut Rofas Caninae, maturi Of the pulp of ripe hips, freed 

a f minibus eorumque pube from the feeds and hairs ad- 

Johatc purgata. hering to them. 

Petalorum Rofae Rubrae nondum Of red rofe buds. 
txplicitorum. 

Beat each of thefe to a pulp, gradually adding, during the beating 
three times their weight of double refined fugar. 

CONSERVE CONSERVES 

Lond. 

Abfinthii Maritimi. Of fea wormwood. 

Corticis exteruris Aurantii Hif- Of the outer rind of the Seville 

pahnfis. orange. 

Luju/u". Of wood forrel. 

RoJck Rubra;. Of the red rofe. 

Pluck the leaves from the ftalks, the unblown petals from the 
cups, taking off the heels. 

Talie off the outer rind of the oranges by a grater. When pre- 
pared in this way, beat them with a wooden peille in a marble 
mortar, fir ft by themfelves, afterwards with three times their 
weight of double refined fugar until they be mixed. 

CONSERVA CYNOSBATI. 
Lond. 
Confervc of Hips. 
Take of 

Pulp of ripe hips, one pound ; 
Double" refined fugar, powdered twenty ounces, 
Mix them into a conferye. 
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CONSERVA ACETOSELLiE. 
Dub. 
Confer ve of Wood Sorrell. 

Beat the leaves of wood forrel. gradually adding twice their 
weight of double refined fugar. 

CONSERVA CORT1CIS AURANTII. 
Dub. 
Confer ve of Orange Peel. 
To the outer peel of Seville oranges taken off with a grater, gra- 
dually add three times its weight of double refined fugar, while 
beating them together. 

CONSERVA ROSyE. 
Dub. 
Conferve of Rofes. 
Beat the petals of red rofe buds freed from the calices and heels, 
gradually adding three times their weight of double refined fu- 
gar. 

It is fcarcely neceffary to make any particular remarks on thele 
conferves. Their tafte and virtues are compounded of thofe of 
fuaar, and the fubftance combined with it. The wood forrel and 
hips are acidulous and refrigerant ; the orange rind and worm- 
wood bitter and ftomachic, and the red rofe buds aftringent, 

CONSERVA ARE 

Lend. 
Conferve of Arum. 
Take of 

Frefh root of arum, bruifed, half a pound ; 
Double refined fugar, a pound and a half. 
Beat them together in a mortar. 

This is one of the beft forms for exhibiting this Ample, as its 
virtues are deftroyed by drying, and are not extracted by any men- 
ftruum. It may be given to adults in doles of a drachm. 

CONSERVA PRUNI SYLVESTRIS. 
Land. 
Conferve of Sloes. . 

Put the floes in water upon the fire that they may foften, taking 
care that they be not broken ; then the Hoes being taken out o 
the water, prefs out the pulp, and mix it wuh three times its 
weight of double refined fugar into a conferve. 

This preparation is a gentle aftringent, and may be given a* 
fuch in the dofe of two or three drachms. 
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CONSERVA SCILLiE. 

Lond. 
Conferve of Squills. 
Take of \ 

Frefh fquills, one ounce ; 
Double refined fugar, five ounces. 
Beat them together in a mortar into a conferve. 

This conferve is directed to be prepared in a fmall quantity, to 
guard againfl its varying in ftrength. It may be given to adults, 
in dofes ol from half a drachm to two fcruples, efpecially when 
frefh. 

The conferve of fquills is a more uncertain and lefs agreeable 
mode of exhibiting this article, than the powder of the dried root 
made into pills, or a bolus with any other conferve. 

The London College conclude their chapter on conferves, with 
defiringali the conferve^, efpecially thofe of arum and fquills, to 
be kept in elofe veflels. 



CHAP. XXXVII. 
ELECTUARIES and CONFECTIONS. 

Electuaries are compofed chiefly of powders mixed up 
with fyrups, &c. into fuch a confi Hence, that the powders may - 
not feparate in keeping, that a dofe may be eafily taken up on the 
point of a knife, and not prove too ftifF to fwallow. 

Electuaries receive chiefly the milder alterative medicines, and 
fuch as are not ungrateful to the palate. The more powerful 
drugs, as cathartics, emetics, opiates, and the like (except in offi- 
cinal elecluaries to be difpenfed by weight) are feldom trufted in 
this form, on account of the uncertainty of the dofe; difguftful » 
ones, acrids, bitters, fetids, cannot be conveniently taken into it ; 
^ior is the form of an electuary well fitted for the more ponderous 
fubftances, as mercurials, thefe being apt to fubfide on keeping, 
unlefs the compofition be made very ftifF. 

The lighter powders require thrice their weight of honey, or 
fyrup, boiled to the thicknefs of honey, to make them into the 
confidence of an eleftuary ; of fyrups of the common confidence, 
twice the weight of the powder is fufiicient. 

Where the common fyrups are employed, it is neceflary to 3dd 
likewife a little conferve, to prevent the compound from drying 
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too foon. Electuaries of Peruvian bark, for instance made up 
with fyrup alone, will often in a day or two grow too dry for 
taking. 

Some powders, efpecially thofe of the lefs grateful kind, are 
more conveniently made up with mucilage than with fyrup, honey, 
or conferve. The three latter flick about the mouth and fauces, 
and thus occafion the tafle of the medicine to remain for a consid- 
erable time ; whilft mucilages pafs freely, without leaving any 
tafte in the mouth. A little foft extract of liquorice, joined to 
the mucilage, renders the compofition fufficiently grateful, with- 
out the inconveniences of the moreadhefive fweets. 

The quantity of an elefcluary, directed at a time, in extempo- 
raneous prefenption, varies much according to its constituent parts, 
but it is rarely lefs than the fize of a nutmeg, or more than two or 
three ounces. 

ELECTUARIUM AROMATICUM. 
Edin. 
-Aromatic Elttluary. 
Take of 

Aromatic powder, one part ; 
Syrup of orange peel, two parts. 
Mix and beat them well together, fo as to form an electuary. 

Dub. 
Take of 

Conferve of orange peel, three ounces ; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmeg, of each, in powder, half an ounce ; 
Saffron, of each two drachms ; 
Double refined fugar, one ounce ; 

Syrup of orange peel, as much as maybe neceffary to form the 
whole into an electuary, by beating them well together. 

CONFECTIO AROMAT1CA. 

Lond. 
Aromatic Conjeclion, 
Take of 

Zedoary, in coarfe powder, 

Saffror>, of each half a pound ; 

Diftilled water, three pints. 
Macerate for twenty four hours ; then prefs and {train. Reduce 

the {trained liquor, by evaporation, to a pint and a half; to 

which add, 

Compound powder of crabs claws, fixteen ounces ; 

Cinnamon, 
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Nutmeg, of each two ounces ; 
Cloves, one ounce ; 

Smaller cardamom feeds, half an ounce ; 
Double refined fugar, two pounds. 
Reduce the aromatics together to a very fine powder, and form 
them into a confection, by adding the fugar. 

These compofitions are fufficiently grateful, and moderately 
warm. They are given in the form of a bolus, in doles of from 
five grains to a fcruple, or upwards, as a cordial, or as a vehicle 
for more aftive fubftances. The fimple compofition of the Ed- 
inburgh College ferves all thefe purpofes as well as the compli- 
cated formula of the London College. 

ELECTUARIUM CASSIA FISTULjE. 
Edin. 
Eleduary of Caffia, 
Take of 

Pulp ot caffia fiflularis, fix ounces ; 
Pulp of tamarinds, 
Manna, each an ounce and a half ; 
Syrup of pale rofes, fix ounces. 
Having beat the manna in a mortar, diffolve it with a gentle heat, 
in the fyrup ; then add the pulps, and evaporate them with a 
regularly continued heat to the confidence of an ele£luary. 

Electuarium Cassia. 
Load. Dub. 
Eleduary of CaJJia. 
Take of 

The frefh extracted pulp of caffia, half a pound ; 
Manna, two ounces ; 
Pulp of tamarinds, one ounce ; 
Rofe fyrup, half a pound. 
Beat the manna, and diffolve it over a flow fire in the rofe fyrup ; 
then add the pulps ; and, with a continued heat, evaporate the 
whole to the proper thicknefs of an electuary. 

These compofitions are very convenient officinals, to ferve as 
a bafis for purgative ele£tuaries and other fimilar purpofes. The 
tamarinds give them a pleafant tafte, and do not fubjett them, as 
might be expe&ed, to turn four. After Handing for four months, 
the compofition has been found no fourer than when firfl made. 
This electuary, likewife is ufefully taken by itfelf, to the quanti- 
ty of two or three drachms occasionally, for gently loofening the 
belly in coftive habits. 
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ELECTUAR1UM CAbSlifc SENN.E ; olim, Electuari- 
um Lenitivum. Edin. 

ElectuakIi. m Senn.e. 

Lond. 

Elecluary of Senna, commwnly called Lenitive Elecluary. 

Take ot 

Senna, eight ounces ; 
Coriander feeds, tour ounces ; 
Liquorice, three ounces ; 
Figs, one pound ; 
Pulp of tamarinds, 

caffia, 

i prunes, each half a pound j 

Double refined fugar, two pounds and a half. 

Powder the fenna with the coriander feeds, and fift out ten ounces 
ot the nfixed powder. Boil the remainder with the figs and li- 
quorice, in four pints of (diftilled, Lond.) water, to one halt ; 
then prefs out and (train the liquor. Evaporate this {trained 
liquor to the weight of about a pound and a halt ; then add the 
fugar, and make a fyrup ; add this fyrup by degrees to the 
pulps, and, laftly, mix in the powder. 

Dub, 
Take ot 

Senna leaves, in very fine powder, four ounces ; 

Pulp of French prunes, one pound ; 

. tamarinds, two ounces ; 

Molaffes, a pound and a halt ; 

Effential oil of caraway, two drachms. 
Boil the pulps in the fyrup to the thicknefs of honey ; then add 

the powders, and, when the mixture is cooled, add the oil ; then 

beat them all well together, fo as to form an elecluary. 

This elecluary is a very convenient laxative, and has long 
been in common ufe among practitioners. Taken to the fize of 
a nutmeg or more, as occafion may require, it is an excellent lax- 
ative for loofening the belly in coftive habits. 

The formula of the Dublin College is much more fimple and 
elegant than the other ; but might be rendered (till more fo, by 
fubftituting an equivalent quantity of fine fugar for the molaffes. 

ELECTUARIUM CATECHU ; olim, Confectio Japon- 
ic a. Edin. 
Elecluary of Catechu, commonly called Japonic Confclion. 

Take of 

Extratt of mimofa catechu, four ounces ; 
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Kino, three ounces ; 

Cinnamon, 

Nutmeg, each one ounce ; 

Opium diffufed in a fufficient quantity of Spanifh white wine, 

one drachm and a halt ; 
Syrup of dried roles boiled to the confidence of honey, two 

pounds and a quarter. 
Reduce the folids to powder ; and having mixed them with the 
opium and fyrup, make them into an elecf uary. 

Electuarium Catechu Compositum ; olim, Confec 

tioJaponica. Dub. 

Compound Ekcluary of Catechu, formerly Japonic Confeclion. 
Take of 

Catechu, four ounces ; 

Cinnamon, 

Nutmeg, each one ounce; 

Kino, three ounces ; 

Purified opium, diffufed in a fufficient quantity of Spanifh white 
wine, a drachm and a half ; 

Syrup ot ginger, 

Syrup of orange peel, of each, evaporated to the confidence of 
honey, fourteen ounces ; 

Tincture ot Tolu, two drachms. 
Mix them, fo as to form an electuary. 

These electuaries, which do not differ in any material particu- 
lar, are extremely ufeful aflringent medicines, and are often given 
in dofes ot a tea fpoonful, frequently repeated, in cafes ot diar- 
rhoea, &c. Ten fcruples contain one grain ot opium. 

ELECTUARIUM SCAMMON1I. 
Lond. Dub. 
Ekcluary of Scammony. 
Take of 

Scammony, in powder, one ounce and a half ; 
Cloves, 

Ginger, of each fix drachms ; 
Effential oil ot caraway, half a drachm ; 
(Syrup of rofes, as much as is fufficient, Lond.) 
Mix the fpices. powdered together, with the fyrup (of orange peel, 
Dub.) then add the fcammony, and laftly, the oil of caraway. 

This electuary is a warm, briflc purgative. A drachm and a 
half contains fifteen grains of fcammony. 
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ELECTUARIUM OPIATUM ; olim, Electuarium The. 

baicum, Edin. 

Opiate Elecluary, commonly called Thebaic Elccluary. 
Take of 

Aromatic powder, fix ounces ; 

Virginian fnake root, in fine powder, three ounces ; 

Opium diffufcd in a fufficient quantity of Spanifh white wine, 
hall an ounce ; 

Syrup ot ginger, one pound. 
Mix them, and form an ele&uary. 

CONFECTIO OPIATA. 

Lond. 
Confeclion oj Opium. 
Take of 

Hard purified opium, powdered, fix drachms ; 
Long pepper, 
Ginger, 

Caraway feeds, of each two ounces ; 

Syrup ot white poppy, boiled to the confidence of honey, three 
times the weight of the whole. 
Mix the purified opium with the fyrup heated ; then add the other 
ingredients, rubbed to powder. 

The action which thefe electuaries will produce on the living 
fyllem, is abundantly apparent from the nature of their ingredi- 
ents. They are combinations ot aromatics with opium ; one 
grain of opium being contained in thirty fix. ot the London con- 
fection, and in lortythree of the Edinburgh eleftuary. 



CHAP. XXXVIII. 
TROCHES. 



Troch ES and lozenges are compofed of powders made up with 
glutinous fubftances into little cakes, and afterwards dried. This 
form is principally made ufe of for the more commodious exhibi- 
tion of certain medicines, by fitting them to diflblve (lowly in 
the mouth, fo as to pafs by degrees into the ftomach ; and hence 
thefe preparations have generally a confiderable proportion of fu- 
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gar or other materials grateful to the palate. Some powders have 
likewife been reduced into troches, with a view to their preferva- 
tion ; though poffibly for no very good reafons ; for the moiften- 
ing, and afterwards drying them in the air, mud in this light be 
of greater injury, than any advantage accruing from this form can 
counterbalance. 

TROCH1SCI CARBONATIS CALCIS. 

Edin. 
Troches Carbonate of Lime. 
Take of 

Carbonate of lime, four ounces ; 
Gum Arabic, one ounce ; 
Nutmeg, one drachm ; 
Double refined fugar, fix ounces; 
Powder them together, and form them with water into a mafs for 
making troches. 

Trochisci Cret.-e. 
Lond. 
Troches oj Chalk. 
Take of 

Chalk, prepared, four ounces ; 
Crabs claws prepared, two ounces ; 
Cinnamon, half an ounce ; 
Double refined fugar, three ounces. 
Powder them, and add mucilage of gum arabic, and make tro- 
ches. 

These are ufed againfl acidity of the ftomach, efpecially when 
accompanied with diarrhoea. 

TROCHISCI GLYCYRRHIZiE. 

Lond. Dub. 
Troches of Liquorice. 
Take of 

Extraft of liquorice, 

Double refined fugar, of each ten (fix, Dub.) ounces. 
Tragacanth, powdered, three (two Dub.) ounces. 
Powder them thoroughly, and make them into troches with rofe- 

water. 

-. r Edin. 

Take of 

Extract of liquorice, 

Gum Arabic, each one part ; 

White fugar, two parts. 
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Diffolve them in warm water, and (train ; then evaporate the fo- 
lution over a gentle fire till it be of a proper confidence for be- 
ing formed into troches. 

These are both agreeable pectorals, and may be ufed at pleaf- 
ure in trickling coughs. The former of thefe two receipts is the 
eafieft and belt mode of making thefe troches. Refined extract 
of liquorice fhould be ufed ; and it is cafily powdered in the cold, 
after it has been laid for fome days in a dry and rather warm place. 
The folution and fubfequent evaporation directed by the Edin- 
burgh College is exceedingly troublefome, and apt to give them 
an empyreumatic flavor. 

TROCHISCI GLYCYRRHIZ.E cum OPIO. 
Edirt. 

Liquorice Troches with Opium. 
Take of 

Opium, two drachms ; 

Tincture of Tolu, half an ounce ; 

Common fyrup, eight ounces ; 

Extract of liquorice, foftened in warm water, 

Gum Arabic, in powder, of each five ounces. 
Grind the opium well with the tincture, then add by degrees the 

fyrup and extract ; afterwards gradually fprinkle upon the 

mixture the powdered gum Arabic. Laftly, dry them fo as to 

form a mafs to be made into troches, each weighing ten grains. 

TrocHISCI Glycyrrhiz/E Compositi. 
Dub. 
Compound Troches of Liquorice. 
Take of 

Purified opium, two drachms ; 
Balfam of Peru, one drachm ; 
Tincture of myrrh, three drachms. 
Triturate the opium in the balfam and tincture mixed, until it be 
perfectly diffolved ; then gradually add of 
Tincture of Tolu, two drachms ; 

Extract of liquorice, foftened in warm water, nine ounces. 
Beat them together thorougly, gradually adding of gum Arabic, 
in powder, five ounces, and form the mafs into troches, weigh- 
ing ten grains each. 

These directions for preparing the above troches are fo full 
and particular, that no further explanation is neceffary. Six of 
the Dublin troches, and feven and a half of the Edinburgh, con- 
tain about one grain of opium. Thefe troches are medicines of 
approved efficacy in tickling coughs depending on an irritation of 
the fauces. Befides the mechanical effect of the invifcating mat- 
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ters in involving acrid humors, or lining and defending the ten- 
der membranes, the opium mull no doubt have a confiderable 
fhare, by more immediately diminifhing the irritability of the 
parts themfelves. 

TROCHISCI GUMMOSI. 

Edin. 
Gum Troches. 
Take of 

Gum Arabic, four parts ; 
Starch, one part ; 

Double refined fugar, twelve parts. 
Powder them, and make them into a proper raafs with rofewater, 
fo as to form troches. 

Trochisci Amyli. 
Lond. 
Troches of Starch. 
Take of 

Starch, one ounce and a half ; 
Liquorice, fix drachms ; 
Florentine orris, half an ounce ; 
Double refined fugar, one pound and a half. 
Powder them, and by means ot mucilage of gum tragacantJi, make 

troches. 
They may be made, if fo chofen, without the orris. 

These compositions are very agreeable pectorals, and may be 
ufed at pleafure. They are calculated lor allaying the tickling 
in the throat which provokes coughing. 

Although the compofition in the London and Edinburgh phar- 
macopoeias be fomewhat different, yet their efFe&s are very much 
the fame. 

TROCHISCI MAGNESIA. 
Lond. 
Troches of Magnejia. 
Take of 

Burnt magnefia, four ounces ; 
Double refined fugar, two ounces ; 
Ginger, powdered, one fcruple. 
Triturate them together, and with the addition of the mucilage of 
gum Arabic, make troches. 

These are excellent antacids, and at the fame time tend to keep 
the bowels open. 
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TROCH1SCI NITRATIS POTASS^. 

Edin. 
Troches of Nitrate of Potafs. 
Take of 

Nitrate of potafs, one part ; 
Double refined fugar, three parts. 
Rub together to powder and form them wkh mucilage of gura 
tragacanth into a mafs, to be divided into troches. 

Tkochisci Nitri, 
Lond. 
Troches of Nitre. 
Take of 

Purified nitre, powdered, four ounces ; 
Double refined fugar, powdered, one pound j 
Tragacanth, powdered, fix drachms. 
With the addition of water, make troches. 

This is a very agreeable form for the exhibition of nitre; 
though, when the fait is thus taken without any liquid, (if the 
quantity be confiderable) it is apt tooccafion uneafinefs about the 
ftomach, which can only be prevented by large dilution with 
aqueous liquors. 

TROCHISCI SULPHUR1S. 
Lond. 
Troches of Sulphur. 
Take of 

Warned flowers of fulphur, two ounces ; 
Double refined fugar, four ounces. 
Rub them together, with a fufficient quantity of the mucilage of 
quince feeds, and make troches. 

This compofition is to be confidered only as an agreeable form 
lor the exhibition of fulphur, no alteration or addition being here 
made to its virtues. 



CHAP. XXXIX. 
PILLS. 

To this form are peculiarly adapted thofe drugs which operate 
in a fmall dofe, and whofe naufeous and offenfive tafle or fmeil 
require them to be concealed from the palate. 
Q2 
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Pills diffolve the moft difficultly in the ftomach, and produce 
the moft gradual and lading effects of all the internal forms. This 
is, in fome cafes, of great advantage ; in others, it is a quality not 
at all defirable ; and fometimes may even be of dangerous confe- 
querjce, particularly with regard to emetics ; which, it they pafs 
the ftomach undiffolved, and afterwards exert themfelves in the 
interlines, operate there as violent cathartics. Hence emetics are 
among us fcarce ever given in pills ; and hence to the refinous 
and difficultly foluble fubftances, faponaceous ones ought to be 
added, in order to promote their folution. 

Gummy refins, and infpiffated juices, are fometimes foft enough 
to be made into pills, without addition ; where any moiflure is 
requifite, fpirit of wine is more proper than fyrups or conferves, 
as it unites more readily with them, and does not fenfibly increafe 
their bulk. Light dry powders require fyrup or mucilages ; and 
the more ponderous, as the mercurial and other metallic prepara- 
tions, thick honey, conferve, or extracts. 

Light powders require about half their weight of fyrup ; or ot 
honey, about three fourths their weight ; to reduce them into a 
due confidence for forming pills. Half a drachm of the mafs 
will make five or fix pills of a moderate fize. 

Gums and infpiffated juices, are to be firft foftened with the 
liquid prefcribed : The powders are then to be added, and the 
whole beat thoroughly together, tijl they be perfectly mixed. 

The maffes for pills are beft kept in bladders, which fhould be 
moiftened now and then with Come of the fame kind of liquid that 
the mafs was made up with, or with fome proper aromatic oil. 

PILULE ALOETICE. 
Edin. 
Aloetic Pills. 
Take of 

Aloes in powder, 
Soap, equal parts. 
Beat them with fimple fyrup into a mafs fit for making pills. 

Dub. 

Take of 

Barbadoes aloes, in powder, one ounce ; 

Extraft of gentian, halt an ounce ; 

Ginger, in powder, two drachms. 
Beat them together, and form a mafs with jelly of foap, (gelatina 

iaponis.) 
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PILULE ALOES COMPOSIT^. 

Ldnd. 
Compound Pills of Aloes. 
Take of 

Socotorine aloes, powdered, one ounce ; 
Extra£f. of gentian, halt an ounce ; 
Oil of caraway feeds, two fcruples ; 
Syrup of ginger, as much as is fufficient. 
Beat them together. 

Although foap can fcarcely be thought to facilitate the fo- 
lution of the aloes in the ftomach, as was fuppofed by Boerhaave 
and others, it is probably the mofl convenient fubflance that can 
be added to give it the proper confidence for making pills. 
When extraft of gentian is triturated with aloes, they reafct upon 
each other, and become too foft to form pills, fo that the addition 
of any fyrup to the mafs is perfe&ly unneceffary, unlefs at the 
fame time fome powder be added to give it confiftency, as is done 
by the Dublin College. Thefe pills have been much ufed as 
warm and ftomachic laxatives ; they are very well fuited for the 
coflivenefs fo often attendant on people of fedentary lives. Like 
other preparations of aloes, they are alfo ufed in jaundice, and in 
certain cafes of obflrufted menfes. They are feldom ufed for 
producing full purging ; but if this be required, a fcruple or half 
a drachm of the mafs may be made into pills of a moderate fiz« 
for one dofe. 

PILULE ALOES, cum ASS A FCET1DA. 
Edin. 
Pills oj Aloes, with Affa Fatida. 
Take of 

Socotorine aloes, 
Affa foetida, 
Soap, equal parts. 
Form them into a mafs with mucilage of gum Arabic. 

These pills, in dofes of about ten grains twice a day, produce 
the moft falutary effecls in cafes of dyfpepfia, attended with fla- 
tulence and coflivenefs. 

PILULE ALOES, cum COLOCYNTHIDE. 
Edin. 
Pills of Aloes with Colocynih. 
Take of 

Socotorine aloes, 

Scammony, of each eight parts ; 

Colocynth, four parts ; 

Oil of cloves, 

Sulphate of potafs with fulphur, of each one part. 
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Reduce the aloes and fcammony into a powder with the fait ; then 
let the colocynth, beat into a very fine powder, and the oil, be 
added; laftly, make it into a proper mafs with mucilage of 
gum Arabic. 

In thefe pills we have a very ufeful and a£tiv(j.purgative ; and 
Where the fimple aloetic piliis not fufficient for obviating collive- 
riefs, this will often effectually anfwer the purpofe. Little of their 
activity can depend upon the fait which enters the compofition. 
Thefe pills often produce a copious difcharge in cafes of obftin- 
ate coflivencfs, when taken to the extent only ot five or ten grains ; 
but they may be employed in much larger dofes. They are, how. 
ever, feldom ufed with the view of producing proper catharfis. 
Hall a drachm of the mals contains about five grains of the colo- 
cynth, ten of the aloes, and ten of the fcammony. 

PILULE ALOES cum MYRRH A. 
Lond. 
Pills of Aloes with Myrrh. 
Take of 

Socotorine aloes, two ounces ; 
Myrrh, 

Saffron, of each one ounce ; 
Syrup of Saffron, as much as is fufficient. 
Powder the aloes and myrrh feparateiy ; and afterwards beat all 
the ingredients together into a mafs. 

Edxn. 
Take of 

Socotorine aloes, two ounces ; 

Myrrh, one ounce ; 

Saffron, hail an ounce. 
Beat them into a mafs with a proper quantity of fyrup. 

These pills have long continued in practice, without any oth- 
er alteration than in the fyrup with which the mafs is made up, 
and in the proportion of faffron. The virtues of this medicine 
may be eahly umlerftood from its ingredients. Thefe pills given 
to the quantity of half a drachm or two fcruples, prove considera- 
bly cathartic, but they anfwer much better purpofes in fmaller 
dofes as laxatives or alteratives. 

PILUL/E ASS^, FCETID^ COMPOSITE. 

Edin. 
Compound Pills of AJfafatida. 
Take of 

Afla fcetida, 

Galbanum, 

Myrrh, each eight parts ; 
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Rectified oil of amber, one part. 
Beat them into a mafs with fimple fyrup. 

PILULE GALBANI COMPOSITE. 

Lond. 
_ Compound Pills of Galbanum- 

lake of 

Galbanum, 
Opopunax, 
Myrrh, 

Sagapenum, of each one ounce ; 
Afla fcetida, half an ounce ; 
Syrup of faffron, as much as is fufficient. 
Beat them together. 

These pills are defigned for amihyfrerics and emmensjognpj, 
and are very well calculated for anfwering thofe intentions ; half 
a fcruple, a fcruple, or more, may be taken every night, or often- 
er. 

PILULE AMMONIARETI CUPRI. 
Edin. 
Pills of Ammomarct of Copper. 
Take of 

Ammoniare' of copper, fixteen grains; 
Bread crumb, four fcruples; 

Water of carbonate of ammonia, as much as may be fufficient. 
Beat them into a mafs, to be divided into thirty two equal piils. 

Each of thefe pills weighs about three grains, and contains 
fomewhat more than half a grain of the ammoniaret of copper. 
They fcem to be the belt form of exhibiting this medicine. 

PILULE HYDRARGYRI. 
Edin. 
Mercurial Pdls, 
Take of 

Purified quickfilver, 

Conlerve ot red rofes, of each one ounce ; 
Starch, two ounces. 
Triturate the quickfilver with the conferve in a glafs mortar, till 
the globules coraplerely difappear, adding occafionlly a little 
mucilage of gum Arabic ; then add the (larch, and beat the 
whole with water into a mafs, which is to be immediately di- 
vided into four hundred and eighty equal pills. 

Lond. 
Take of 

Purified quickfilver, two drachms; 
-3 
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Conferve of rofes, three drachms ; 
Liquorice, finely powdered, one drachm. 
Rub the quickfilver with the conferve until the globules difap- 
pear ; then, adding the liquorice powder, mix them together, 

Dub. 

Take of 

Quickfilver, 

Extract of liquorice, each three drachms ; 

Liquorice root, in fine powder, a drachm and a half. 

Triturate the quickfilver with the extract of liquorice, reduced 
with warm water to the confidence of honey, until its globules 
difappear entirely ; then add the powder of liquorice, and as 
much water as fhall be fufficient to form it into a mafs. 

The common mercurial pill is one of the bell preparations of 
mercury, and may, in general, fupercede molt other forms of this 
medicine. In its preparation the mercury is minutely divided, 
and probably converted into the black oxide. To effe£l its me- 
chanical divifion it mull be triturated with fome vifcid fubitance. 
Soap, refin ofguaiac, honey, extract of liquorice, manna, and con- 
ferve of rofes, have all been at different times recommended. 
The foao and guaiac have been rejected on account of their being 
decompofed by the juices ot the itomach; and the honey, becaufeit 
W3S apt to gripe fome people. With regard tothe others, the grounds 
of feieftion are not well underftood, perhaps the acid contained in 
the conferveof rofes may contribute to the extinction of the mercu- 
ry. We learn when the mercury is compleLelyjextinguifhed, molt 
eafily, by rubbing a very little of the mafs with the point of the 
finger 01 apiece ot paper, it no globules appear. As foon as this 
is the cafe, it is neceffary to mix with the mafs a proportion of 
fome dry powder, to give it a proper degree of confiftency. For 
this purpofe powder ol liquorice root has been commonly ufed ■ 
but it is extremely apt to become mouldy, and to caufe the pills 
to fpoil. The Edinburgh College have, therefore, with great pro- 
priety, fubftituted tor it {larch, which is a very inalterable fub- 
ilance, and eafily procured at all times in a flare of purity. It is 
neceffary to form the raafs into pills immediately, as it foon be- 
comes hard. One grain of mercury is contained in four grains of 
the Edinburgh mafs, in three ot the London, and in two and a halt 
of the Dublin. The dofe of thefe pills muft be regulated by 
circumllances ; from two to fix five grain pills may be givea 
daily. 
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PILULjE opii. 

Lond. 
Opium Pills. 
Take of 

Hard purified opium, powdered, two drachms ; 
Extract of liquorice, one ounce. 
Beat them until they are perfe&Iy united. 

PILULE OPIATVE; o)ixp, Pi lu lA Thebaic a. 

Edin. 
Pills of Opium, or Thebaic Pills. 
Take of 

Opium, one part ; 

Extract of liquorice, feven parts; 

Jamaica pepper, two parts. 
Sohen the opium, and extract feparatcly with diluted alcohol, and 

having beat them into a pulp, mix them ; then add the pepper 

reduced to powder ; and laftly, having beat them well together, 

form the whole into a mafs. 

These two compofitions, though differing in feveral particulars, 
are yet fundamentally very much the fame. The fir ft is a firnple 
opiate, in which every five grains of the mafs contains one of 
opium ; and on the opium alone can we fuppofe that the activity 
of the medicine depends. 

The fecond contains one grain of opium in ten of the mafs. 

PILULE RHEI COMPOSITE. 
Edin. 
Compound Pills of Rhubarb, 
Take of 

Rhubarb, one ounce ; 
Socotorine aloes, fix drachms ; 
Mvrrh, half an ounce ; 
Effential oil of peppermint, half a drachm. 
Make them into a mafs, with a fufficient quantity of fyrup of 
orange peel. 

This pili is intended tor moderatelv warming and ftrengthen- 
ing the flomach, and gently opening the belly. A fcruple of the 
mafs may be taken twice a day. 

PILULE SCILL.E. 

Lond. 

PILULE SCILLITIC'E. 

Dub. 
Squill Pills. 
Take of 

trelh dried fquills, powdered, one drachm j 
(£T4 
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Ginger, powdered, 
Soap, of each three drachms ; 
Ammoniacum, two drachms ; 
Syrup or ginger, as much as is fuffieient, 
JSeat them together (and form a mafs with jelly of foap, Dub.) 

Pilule Scilhtice. 
Edxn. 
Squill Pills. 
Take of 

Dried root of fquills, in fine powder, one fcruple ; 
Gum ammoniac, 

LefTer cardamom feeds, in powder, 
Extract of liquorice, each one drachm. 
Mix, and form them into a mafs with firnple fyrup. 

These are elegant and commodious forms for the exhibition of 
fquills, whether for promoting expectoration, or with the other in- 
tentions to which that medicine is applied. As the virtue of the 
compound is derived chiefly from the fquills, the other ingredients 
are often varied in extemporaneous prescription. 

PILULE STIBII COMPOSITE; olim, Piltjlx Plum- 

MERI. Dub. 

Compound Antimonial Pills, formerly Plummer's Pills. 
Take of 

Precipitated fulphur of antimony. 

Mild muriate of mercury, each three drachms ; 

Extract of gentian, 

Hard Spanifh foap, each one drachm. 
Let the mercury be triturated with the fulphur; then add the ex, 

tract, and form a mafs with jelly of foap. 

These pills were recommended to the attention of the public 
about torty years ago by Dr. Plummer, whofe name they long 
bore. He reprefented them in a paper which he publifhed in the 
Edinburgh Medical Effays, as a very ufeful alterative ; and on 
his authority they were at one time much employed ; but thejr 
qre now lefs extenfively ufedthan formerly. 
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CHAP. XL. 
CATAPL ASMS. 

By cataplafms are in general underflood ihofe external appli- 
cations which are brought to a due confidence or form for being 
properly applied, not by means of oily or fatty matters, but by 
water or watery fluids. Of thefe, not a few are had recourfe to 
in a£lual praclice ; but they are feldom prepared in the fhops of 
the apothecaries ; and in fome of the bed modern pharmacopoeias 
no formulas of this kind are introduced. The London and Dub- 
lin Colleges, however, although they have abridged the number 
of cataplafms, ftill retain a few ; and it is not without fome advan- 
tage that there are fixed forms for the preparation of them. 

CATAPLASMA ALUMIN1S. 

Lend. 
Cataplafm of Alum. 

COAGULUM ALUMINOSUM, 

Dub. 
Alum Curd, 
Take 

The white of-two eggs, (any quantity, Dub.) 
Shake them with a piece of ajufn till they be coagulated. 

This preparation is taken from Riverius. It is an tifeful af- 
tringent epithem for fore moid eyes. Where the complaint is 
violent, this preparation, after the inflammation has yielded a 
little to bleeding, is one of the bell external remedies. It is to 
be fpread on lint and applied at bed time. 

CATAPLASMA CUMINI. 
Lond. 
Cataplajm of Cummin. 

Take of 

Cummin feed, one pound ; 

Bay berries, 

Drv leaves of water germander, or fcordium, 

Virginian fnake root, of each three ounces ; 

Cloves one ounce, 
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Rub them all together to powder ; and with the addition of three 

times the weight of honey, make a cataplafm. 

This was intended as a reformation of the Thtriaca Londinen- 
fis % which for tome time paft has been fcarcely otherwife ufed 
than as a warm cataplafm. In place of the numerous articles 
which formerly entered that compofuion, only fuch of its in- 
gredients are retained as contribute rnoft to this intention : But 
even the article from which it now derives its name, as well as 
feveral others which ftill enter, probably contribute very little to 
any medical properties it may poffeis. 

CATAPLASMS SINAPEOS. 
Lond. 

Cataplasma Sinapinum. 
Dub. 
Mujlard Cataplafm. 
Take of 

Muftard feed, powdered, 
Crumb of bread, of each half a pound ; 
Vinegar, as much as is fufficient. 
Mix and make a cataplafm. 

Cataplasms of this kind are commonly known by the name 
of Swapifms. They were formerly frequently prepared in a more 
complicated flate, containing garlic, black foap, and other fimilar 
articles ; but the above fimpie form will anfwer every purpofe 
which they are capable of accomplifhing. They are' employed 
or'iy as ftimulants ; they often inflame the part and raife blilters, 
but not fo perfectly as cantharides. They are frequently applied 
to the foles of the feet in the low flate of acute difeafes, for raif- 
ing the pulfe and relieving the head. The chief advantage they 
have depends on the fuddennefs of their aclion. 



CHAP. XLI. 

LINIMENTS, OINTMENTS, CERATES, and 
PLASTERS. 

These are all combinations of fixed oil, or animal fat, with 
other fubftances, and differ from each other only in confidence. 
Deyeux has, indeed, lately defined plafters to be combinations of 
oil witn metallic oxides ; but as this would comprehend many of 
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our prefent ointments, and exclude many of our plafters, we fhall 
adhere to the old meaning of the terms.' 

Liniments are the thinnell of thefe compofitions, being only a 
little thicker than oil. 

Ointments have generally a degree of confidence like that cf 
butter. 

Cerates are firmer, and contain a larger proportion of wax. 

Plajlers are the moil folid, and when cold mould be firm, and 
fhould not adhere to the fingers ; but when gently heated, lhould 
become fufhciently foft to fpread eafily and fhould then adhere to 
the fkin. Platters derive their firmnefs, either from a large pro- 
portion of wax, or from the prefence of fome metallic oxide, luch 
as that of lead. 

To prevent repetition, the Edinburgh College give the follow- 
ing canon for the preparation of thefe fubflances. 

In making thefe compofhioDS, the fatty and refinous fubflances 
are to be melted with a gentle heat, and then conftantly flirred, 
adding, at the fame time, the dry ingredients, if there be any, 
until the mixture, on cooling, become flifF. ( Edin.J 

ADIPIS SUILL.E, SEVIOUEOVILLI, PR^PARATIO. 

Lond. 
The Preparation of Hog s lard and Mutton fuel. 

Cut them into pieces, and melt them over a flow fire ; then fepa- 
rate them from the membranes by flraining. 

These articles had formerly a place alfo among the prepara- 
tions of the Edinburgh College. But now they introduce them on- 
ly into their lift of the Materia Medica ; as the apothecary will in 
general find it more for his intereft to purchale them thus pre- 
pared, than to prepare them for him'elf ; for the procefs requires 
to be very cautioufly conducted, to prevent the fat from burning 
or turning black. 

EINJMENTUM SIMPLEX, 
Edin. 
Simple Liniment, 
Take of 

Olive oil, four parts; > 

White wax, one part. 

This confiflsof the fame articles which form the Unguentum 
fimplex of the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, but merely in a differ- 
ent proportion, fo as to render the compofition thinner ; and where 
a thin confifience is requifite, this may be confidered as a very 
elegant and uleful application. 
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UNGUENTUM AD1PIS SUILL^E. 
Lond. 
Ointment of Hog's lard. 
Take of 

Pieparcd hog's lard, two pounds ; 
Role v. ater, three ounces. 
Beat the iard with the rofe water until they be mixed ; then mek 
the mixture with a flow fire, and fet it apart that the water may 
fubfide ; after which, pour oi the lard from the water, conltant- 
ly ftirring until it be cold. 

In the laft edition of the London Pharmacopoeia, this was fly led 
Unguentum /implex, the name given by the Edinburgh College to 
the following. 

UNGUENTUM SIMPLEX. 
Edin. 
Simple Ointment. 
Take of 

Olive oil, five parts ; 
White wax, two parts. 

Both thefe ointments may be ufed for foftening the fkm and 
healing chaps. The laft is, however, preferable, as being mere 
fteadily of one uniform confiftence. For the fame reafon it ia alfo 
to be preferred as the bafis of other more compounded ointments. 

UNGUENTUM SPERMATIS CETI. 
Land. Dub. 
Ointment oj Spermaceti. 
Take of 

Spermaceti, fix drachms ; 
White wax, two drachms; 
Olive oil, three -ounces. 
Melt them together over a flew fire, ftirring them conftantly and 
brifkly until they be cold. 

This had formerly the name of Linimentum album, and it is 

fierhaps only in confiftence that it can be confidered as differing 
rom the unguentum (implex, already mentioned, or the ceratum 
(implex, afterwards to be taken notice of. 

UNGUENTUM CER^. 
Lond- Dub. 
Wax Ointment. 
Take of 

White wax, four ounces ; 
Spermaceti, three ounces ; 
Olive oil, oik* pint (fourteen ounces, Dub.) 
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Stir them, after being melted with a flow fire, conftantly and 
brifkly, until cold. 

This ointment had formerly the title of Unguent urn album in 
the London Pharmacopoeia. It differs very lirtle from the Un- 
guentum (implex of the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, and in noth- 
ing from the Unguentum fpermatis ceti of the other Pharmaco- 
poeias, excepting that in this ointment the proportion of wax is four 
times greak-r. It is an ufeful cooling omtment for excoriations 
and other frettings of the fkin. 

SERATUM .SIMPLEX. 
Edw. 

Simple Cerate. 
Take of 

Olive oil, fix parts ; 
White wax, tnree parts ; 
Spermaceti, one part. 

This differs from the fimple ointment in containing a greater 
proportion of wax to the oil, and in the addition of the fpcrma- 
ceti. But by thefe means it obtains only a more firm confidence 
without any effential change of properties. 

CERATUM SPERMATIS CETI. 
Loud. Dub. 
C-.rate of Spermaceti. 
Take of 

Spermaceti, half an ounce ; 
White wax, two ounces ; 
Olive oil, four ounces. 
Melt them together, and ftir until the cerate be cold. 

This had formerly the name of Ceratum album, and it differs 
in nothing from the Unguentum fpermatis ceti, or Linimentum al- 
bum, as it was formerly called, excepting in confi {fence, both the 
wax and the fpermaceti bearing a greater proportion to the oil. 

UNGUENTUM RESINS FLAV^. 
Lond. Dub. 
Ointment oj Yellow Refin. 
Take of 

Yellow refin, 

Yellow wax, of each one pound ; 
Olive oil, one„pint (feven ounces, Du.J 
Melt the refin and wax with a flow fire ; then add the oil and 
ftrain the mixture while hot. 
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UNGUENTUM RESINOSUM. 
Edin. 
Rejinous Ointment, 
Take of 

Hog's lard, eight parts ; 
White refin, five parts ; 
Yellow wax, two parts. 

These are commonly employed in dreffmgs, for digefling, 
clean fing, and incarnating wounds and ulcers. 

CERATEM RESINS FLAV^E. 
Lond. Dub 
Cerate cf Yellow Re/in. 
Take of 

Ointment of yellow refin, half a pound ; 
Yellow wax, one ounce. 
Alelt them together, and make a cerate. 

This had formerly the name of Unguentum citrinum. It is no 
otherwife different from the Yellow bafilicum, or Ungentum re- 
firiEe flav3e, than being of a differ confidence, which renders it for 
fome purpofes more commodious. 

EMPLASTRUM CER^E. 
Bub. 

Emplastrum CeR/E Compositum. 
Lond. 
Compound Wax Plajler. 
Take of % 

Yellow wax, 

Prepared mutton fuet, of each three pounds ; 
Yellow refin, one pound. 
Melt them together, and {train the mixture while it is fluid. 

EMPLASTRUM SIMPLEX, sive EMPLASTRUM CE. 

REUM. Edin. 

Simple or Wax Plajler. 
Take of 

Yellow wax, three parts ; 

Mutton fuet, 

White refin, each two parts. 

This plafter had formerly the title of Emplajlrurh attrahens, 
and was chiefly employed as a dreffing after blifters, to fupport 
fome difcharge, and it is a very well contrived plafter for that pur- 
pofe. Sometimes, however, it irritates too much on account of 
the refin ; and hence, when defignedonly for dreffing blifters, the 
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refin ought to be entirely omitted, unlefs where a continuance of 
the pain and irritation, excited hy the veficatory, is required. In- 
deed, plafters of any kind are not very proper for dreffmg blif- 
ters ; their confi Hence makes them fit uneafv, and their adhefive- 
nefs renders the taking them off painful. CeMtes, which are foft- 
er and lefs adhefive, appear much more eligible ; the Ceratum 
fpermatis ceti will ferve for general ufe ; and for feme particular 
purpofes, the Ceratum refinae fldvac may be applied. 

UNGUENTUM ELEMI. 

Dub. 

Unguentum Elemi Compositum. 

Land. 

Compound Ointment of Elemi. 

Take of 

Elemi, one pound ; 
Turpentine, ten ounces ; 
Mutton fuet, prepared, two pounds ; 
Olive oil, two ounces. 
Melt the elemi with the fuet ; and having removed it from the 
fire, mix it immediately with the turpentine and oil ; after 
which lirain the mixture. 

This ointment, formerly known by the name of Linimentum 
Arccei, has long been ufed for digefling, cleanfing, and incarnat- 
ing ; and for thefe purpofes is preferred by fome furgeons to all 
the other compofitions of this kind. 

UNGUENTUM PICIS. 
Lond. Dub. 

Tar Ointment. 
Take of 

Tar, 

Mutton fuet, prepared, of each half a pound. 
Melt them together, and drain. 

Edin. 
Take of 

Tar, five parts ; 
Yellow wax, two parts. 

These compofitions cannot be confidered as differing effential- 
ly from each other. As far as they have any peculiar activity, 
this entirely depends on the tar. From the empvrcumatic oil 
and faline matters which it contains, it is undoubtedly of fome ac- 
tivity. Accordingly, it has been fuccefsfully employed againft 
fome cutaneous affeclions, particularly tinea capitis. 
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EMPLASTRUM PICIS BURGUNDICjE. 
Dub. 
Emplastrum Picis Compositum. 
Lond. 
Compound Burgundy Pitch Plajler. 
Take of 

Burgundy pitch, two pounds ; 
Ladanum, (Galbanum, Dub.) one pound ; 
Yellow refin, 

Yellow wax, of each four ounces ; 
ExprefTed oil of mace, one ounce. 
To the pitch, refin, and wax, melted together, add fir ft the lada- 
num, (galbanum, Dub.) and then the oil of mace. 

EMPLASTRUM CUMINI. 
Lond. 
Cummin Plajler. 
Take of 

Cummin feeds, 
Caraway feeds, 

Bay berries, of each three ounces ; 
Burgundy pitch, three pounds ; 
Yellow wax, three ounces. 
Melt the pitch and wax together, and mix with them the reft of 
the ingredients, powdered, and make a plafler. 

This plafler (lands recommended as a moderately warm difcu- 
tient ; and is direfled by fome to be applied to the hypogaflric re- 
gion, tor ftrengthening the vifcera, and expelling flatulencies; 
but it is a matter of great doubt, whether it derives any virtue, ei- 
ther from the article from which it is named, or irom the caraway 
feeds or bay berries which enter its compofition. 

EMPLASTRUM LADANI COMPOSITUM. 

Lond. 
Compound Ladanum Plajler. 
Take ot 

Ladanum, three ounces ; 

Frankincenfc, one ounce ; 

Cinnamon, powdered, 

Expreffed oil of mace, of each half an ounce ; 

Effential oil of mint, one drachm. 
To the melted frankincenfe, add firft the ladanum, foftened by 

heat ; then the oil of mace. Mix thefe afterwards with the 

cinnamon and oil of mint, and beat them together, in a warm 

mortar, into a plafler. Let it be kept in a clofe veffel. 

This has been confidered as a very elegant ftomach plafler. It 
is contrived (o as to be eaGly made occafionally, (for thefe kinds 
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of compofitions, on account of their volatile ingredients, are not 
fit for keeping) and to be but moderately adhefive, fo as not to 
offend the {kin, and that it may, without difficulty, be frequently 
renewed ; which thefe forts of applications, in order to their pro- 
ducing any confiderable effect, require to be. 

UNGUENTUM SAMBUCI. 

Lond. 
Unguentum Sambucinum. 
Dub. 
Elder Ointment. 
Take of 
Elder flowers, four pounds ; 
Mu^on fuet, prepared, three pounds j 
Olive oil, one pint. 
Boil the flowers in the fuet and oil, till they be almoft crifp ; thea 
drain with expreffion. ' 

Compositions of this kind were formerly very frequent; 
but vegetables, by boiling in oils, impart to them nothing but a 
little »nucilage, which changes the greafy oils to drying oils, and 
any refin they may contain ; but that alfo is never in fuch quan- 
tity as to affecl: the nature of the oil. We, therefore, do not fup- 
pofe that this ointment poffeffes any properties different from a 
fimple ointment ot the fame confiftency. 

UNGUENTUM CANTHARIDIS. 

Lond. 
Unguentum Cantharidum. 
Dub. 
Ointment of Spanijh Flies. 
Take of 
Spanifh flies, powdered, two ounces ; 
Diflilled water, eight ounces, (water, nine ounces, Dub.) 
Ointment of yellow refin, eight ounces. 
Boil the water with the Spanifh flies to one half, and drain. Ta 
the drained liquor add the ointment of yellow refin. Evapo- 
rate this mixture in a water bath, faturated with fea fait, to the 
thicknefs of an ointment. 

UNGUENTUM INFUSI MELOES VESICATORII; vul- 

go, Unguentum Epispasticum Mitius. 

. Edin. 
Ointment of Infufion ofCantharides, commonly called Mild Epu 

fpaflic Ointment. 
Take of 

Cantharides, 

White refin, 

Yellow wax, each one part ; 
Rr 
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Hogs lard, 

Venice turpentine, each two parts ; 
Boiling water, four parts. 
Infufe the cantharides in the water for a night ; then ftrongly 
prefs out and {train the liquor, and boil it with the lard till the 
water be confumed ; then add the refin and wax ; and when 
thefe are melted, take the ointment off the fire and add the tur- 
pentine. 

These ointments, containing the foluble parts of the canthari- 
des, uniformly blended with the other ingredients, are more com- 
modious, and in general occafion lefs pain, though little lefs effect- 
ual in their aftion, than the compofitions with the fly in fubftance. 
This, however, docs not uniformly hold ; and accordipgly the 
Edinburgh College, with propriety, introduce the following. 

UNGUENTUM PULVERIS MELOES VESICATORII ; 
olim, Unguentum Epispasticum Fortius. 

Edin. 
Ointment of the Powder of Spanijh Flies, formerly Stronger Epif- 

pajiic Ointment. 
Take of 

Refinous ointment, feven parts ; 
Powdered cantharides, one part. 

This ointment is employed in the dreffmgs for blifters, intend- 
ed to be made perpetual, as they are called, or to be kept running 
for a confiderable time, which in many chronic, and fome acute 
cafes, is of great fervice. Particular care mould be taken, that 
the cantharides employed in thefe compofitions be reduced into 
very fubtile powder, and that the mixtures be made as equal and 
uniform as poflible. But with thefe precautions, there are fome 
particular habits in which this ointment operates with even lefs 
pain than the former, while at the fame time it is generally more 
effectual. 

CERATUM CANTHARIDIS. 

Lond. Dub 
Cerate of Cantharides. 
Take of 

Cerate of fpermaceti, foftened with heat, fix drachms, (one 

ounce, Dub.) 
Spanifh flies, finely powdered, one drachm, (four fcruples, 
Dub.) 
Mix them. 

Under this form cantharides may be made to aft to any extent 
that is requifite. It may fupply the place either of the bliftering 
plafter or ointment ; and there are cafes in which it is preferable 
to either, it is particularly more convenient than the eroplaftrum 
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cantharidum, where the fkin to which the blifler is to be applied 
is previoufly much affe&ed, as in cafes of fmall pox ; and in fup- 
porting a drain under the form of iffue, it is lefs apt to fpread than 
the fotter ointment. 

EMPLASTRUM CANTHARIDIS. 
Lond. Dub. 
Plqjler of Spanifli Flies. 
Take of 

»Spani(h flies, finely powdered, one pound ; 
Wax plafler, two pounds ; 
Prepared hogs lard, half a pound. 
Having melted the planer and lard, fprinkle and mix in the flies, 
a little before they become firm. 

Emplastrum Meloes Vesicatorii ; olim, Emplas* 

trum Vesicatorium. Edin. 

Plafler of Span if i Flies, formerly Blijiering Plafler. 
Take of 

Mutton fuet, 

Yellow wax, 

White rofin, 

Cantharides, each equal weights. 
Beat the cantharides into a fine powder, and add them to the other 

ingredients, previoufly melted, and removed from the fire. 

Both thefe formulae are very well fuited to anfwer the inten- 
tion in view, that of exciting blifters ; for both are of a proper 
confiftence and fuflicient degree of tenacity, which are here the 
only requifites. Cantharides of good quality, duly applied to the 
fkin, never fail of producing blifters. When, therefore, the de- 
fired efFe£l does not take place, it is to be afcribed to the flies ei- 
ther being faulty at firft, or having their activity afterwards de- 
stroyed by fome accidental circumftance ; fuch as too great heat 
in forming, or in fpreading the plafler, or the like. 

EMPLASTRUM MELOES VESICATORII COMPOSE 

TUM. Edin. 

Compound Plajter of Spanifh Flies. 
Take of 

Burgundy pitch, 

Cantharides, each twelve parts ; 

Yellow wax, four parts ; 

Subacetite of copper, two parts ; 

Muflard feed, 

Black pepper, each one part. 
Having firft melted the pitch and wax, add the turpentine, and to 

thefe, in fufion, and flill hot, add the other ingredients, reduced 
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to a fine powder and mixed, and ftir the whole carefully together, 
fo as to form a plafter. 

This is fuppofed to be the moft infallible bliftering plafter. 
It certainly contains afufficient variety of ftimulating ingredients. 

UNGUENTUM HELLEBORI ALBI. 
Lond. Dub. 
Ointment of White Hellebore. 
Take of 

White hellebore, one ounce ; 
Ointment of (hogs lard, Dub) four ounces ; 
Effence of lemon, half a fcruple. 
Mix, and make an ointment. 

White hellebore externally applied has long been celebrated 
in the cure of cutaneous difeafes. 

UNGUENTUM SULPHURIS. 
Lond. Dub. 
Sulphur Ointment. 
Take of 

Ointment of hogs lard, half a pound (five ounces, Dub.} 
Flowers of fulphur, four (three, Dub.) ounces. 
Mix them, and make an ointment. 

Edin. 
Take of 

Hogs lard, four parts; 

Sublimed fulphur, one part. 
To each pound of this ointment add, 

Volatile oil ot lemons, or 

of lavander, half a drachm. 

Sulphur is a certain remedy for the itch, more fafe than mer- 
cury. A pound of ointment ferves for four unftions. The pa- 
tient is to be rubbed every night, a fourth part of the body at each 
time. Though the difeafe may be thus cured by a fingle appli- 
cation, it is in general advifable to touch the parts moft affected 
lor a few nights longer, and to conjoin with the fri£iions the inter- 
nal ufe of fulphur. 

UNGUENTUM ACIDI NITROSI. 
Edin. 
Ointmmt of Nitrous Acid. 
Take of 

Hogs lard, one pound ; 
Nitrous acid, fix drachms. 
Mix the acid gradually with the melted axunge, and diligently 
beat the mixture as it cools. 
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The axunge in this ointment feems to be oxidized ; for during 
the action of the acid upon it, there is a great deal of nitric oxide 
gas difengaged. It acquires a yellowiCi color, and a firmer con- 
fiftency ; and forms an excellent and cheap fubflitute, in flight 
herpetic and other cutaneous affections, for the ointment of nitrate 
of mercury, 

EMPLASTRUM OXIDI PLUMBI SEMIVITREI ; olim, 

Emplastrum Commune. Edin. 
Plajler of the Se&ii vitrified Oxide of Lead, formerly Co?nmon Plaf- 

tcr. 
Take of 

Semi vitrified oxide of lead, one part ; 

Olive oil, two parts. 
Boil them, adding water, and conflantly ftirring the mixture till 

the oil and litharge be formed into a plafter. 

EMPLASTRUM LITHARGYRI. 
Lond. Dub, 
Litharge Plajler. 
Take of 

Litharge, in very fine powder, five pounds ; 
Olive oil, a gallon, (nine pounds, Dub.) 
Water, two pints, (two pounds, Dub.) 
Boil them with a flow fire, conflantly flirring until the oil and li- 
tharge unite, fo as to form a plafter. (But it will be proper to 
add more boiling water, if the water that was firfl added be 
nearly confumed before the end of the procefs. Lond.) 

* Oxides of lead, boiled with oils, unite with them into a plaf- 
ter of an excellent confidence, and which makes a proper bafis for 
feveral other plaflers. 

In the boiling of thefe compofuions, a quantity of water mufl 
be added, to prevent the plafter from burning and growing black. 
Such water as it may be neceffary to add during the boiling, mufl 
be previoufly made hot ; for cold liquor would not only prolong 
the procefs, but likewife occafion the matter to explode, and be 
thrown about with violence, to the great danger of the operator : 
This accident will equally happen upon the addition of hot water, 
if the plafter be extremely hot. It is therefore better to remove 
it from the fire a little before each addition of water. 

Thefe plaflers, which have been long known under the name of 
Diachylon, are common applications in excoriations of the fkin, 
flight flefh wounds, and the like. They keep the part foft and 
fotnewhat warm, and defend it from the air, which is all that can 
be expected in thefe cafes from any plafter. 
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EMPLASTRUM RESINOSUM ; vulgo, Emplastrum Ad- 

HiESivuM. Edin. 

Refinous Plajler, commonly called Adhcfive Plajler. 
Take of 

Plafter of femivitrified oxide of lead, five parts ; 

White refin, one part. 
Melt them together, and make a plafter. 

Emplastrum Lithargyri cum Resina. 
Lond. 
Litharge Plajler with Rejin. 
Take of 

Litharge plafter, three pounds ; 
Yellow refin, half a pound. 
To the litharge plafter, melted with a very flow fire, add the pow- 
dered refin ; mix them well, and make a plafter. 

These platters are chiefly ufed as adhefives for keeping on 
other dreffiiigs, tor retaining the edges of recent wounds together, 
when we are endeavoring to cure them by the firft intention, and 
for giving mechanical fupport to new flefh, and contracting the 
fize of ulcers, in the manner recommended by Mr. Bay&ton, for 
the cure of ulcers of the legs. 

EMPLASTRUM ASS^E, FOETID^; vulgo, Emplastrum 

Antihystericum. Edin. 

Plajler of AJ[afatida t commonly called Antihyjleric Plajler. 
Take of 

Plafter of femivitrified oxide of lead, 

Affa fcetida, each two parts ; 

Galbanum, 

Yellow wax, each one part. 

This plafter is applied to the umbilical region, or over the 
whole abdomen, in hyfteric cafes ; and fometimes with good ef- 
fect ; but probably more from its effect as giving an additional 
degree of heat to the part, than from any influence derived from 
the fetid gums. 

EMPLASTRUM GUMMOSUM. 
Edin. 
Gum Plajler. 
Take of 

Plafter of femivitrified oxide of lead, eight parts ; 

Gum ammoniacum, 

Galbanum, 

Yellow wax, each one part. 
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EMPLASTRUM LYTHARGYRI COMPOS1TUM. 

Lond. 

Compound PlaJUr of Litharge. 
Take of 

Litharge plafter, three pounds ; 

Strained galbanum, eight ounces ; 

Turpentine, ten drachms ; 

Frankincenfe, three ounces. 
The galbanum and turpentine being melted, mix with them the 

powdered frankincenfe, and afterwards the litharge plafter, 

melted alfo with very flow fire, and make a plafter. 

Both thefe plafters are ufed as digeflives and fuppuratives ; 
particularly in abfeeffes, after a part of the matter has been ma- 
turated and difcharged, ior luppurating or difcufling the remain- 
ing hard part ; but it is very doubtful whether they derive any 
advantage from the gums entering their compofition. 

CERATUM SAPONIS. 
Lond. Dub. 
Soap Serate, 
Take of 

Soap (hard Spanifh foap, Dub.) eight ounces ; 
Yellow wax, ten ounces ; 
Litharge, powdered, one pound ; 
Olive oil, one pint (fourteen ounces, Dub.) 
Vinegar, one gallon (eight pounds, Dub.) 
Boil the vinegar with the litharge, over a flow fire, conftantly ftir- 
ring, until the mixture unites and thickens ; then mix iu the 
other articles, and make a cerate. 

Notwithstanding the name, this cerate may rather be 
confidered as another faturnine application ; its action depending 
▼ery little on the foap. 

EMPLASTRUM SAPONIS. 
Lond. 

EMPLASTRUM SAPONACEUM, 

Dub. 
Soap Plafter. 

Take of 

Soap, one part ; 

Litharge plafter, fix parts. 
Mix the foap with the melted litharge plafter, and boil them to 

the thicknefs of a plafter. 
PT4 
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Emplastrum Saponaceum. 
Edin. 
Saponaceous Plafter. 
Take of 

Plafter of femi vitrified oxide of lead, four parts ; 
Gum plafter, two parts ; 
Soap, fliced, one part. 
To the plafters, melted together, add the foap ; then boil for a 
little, fo as to form a plafter. 

These plafters have been fuppofed to derive a refolvent power 
from the foap ; and in the laft, the addition of the gums is fup- 
pofed to promote the refolvent virtue of the foap ; but it is a mat- 
ter of great doubt, whether they derive any material advantage 
from either addition. 

EMPLASTRUM THUR1S COMPOSITUM. 
Lona 1 . 
Compound Frankincetxfe Plafter. 
Take of 

Prankincenfe, half a pound ; 

Dragons blood, three ounces ; 

Litharge plafter, two pounds. 
To the melted litharge plafter add the reft, powdered. 

I t has been fuppofed that plafters compofed of flyptic medicines 
conftringe and ftrengthen the part to which they are applied,, but 
on no very juft foundation ; for plafters in general relax rather 
than aftringe, the unfclwous ingredients neceffary in their compofi- 
tion counteracting and deftroying the effect of the others. 

If conftantly worn with a proper bandage, it will, in children, 
frequently do fervice, though, perhaps, not fo much from any 
ftrengthening quality of the ingredients, as from its being a foft, 
clofe, and adhefive covering. 

UNGUENTUMOXIDIPLUMBIALBI; vulgo, Unguen- 
fUM Album. Edin. 

Ointment of White Oxide oj Lead, formerly White Ointment. 

Take of 

Simple ointment, five parts ; 
White oxide of lead, one part. 

This is a cooling deficcative ointment, of great ufe when ap- 
plied to excoriated furfaces. 
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UNGUENTUM ACETICIS PLUMBI ; vu1go,U*NGUENTUM 
Saturn in um. Edin. 

Ointment of Ac elite Lead, formerly Saturnine Ointment. 

Take of 

Simple ointment, twenty partst 
Acetite of lead, one part. 

UNGUENTUM CERUSS^E ACETATE. 
Lond. Dub. 
Ointment of Acetated Cerufe. 
Take of 

Acetated cerufe, two drachms ; 
White wax, two ounces ; 
Olive oil, half a pint (halt a pound, Dub.) 
Rub the acetated cerufe, previoufly powdered, with fome part of 
the olive oil ; then add it to the wax, melted with the remain- 
ing oil. Stir the mixture until it be cold. 

These are alfo excellent cooling ointments, of the greateft ufe 
in many cafes. 

CERATUM LITHARGYRI ACETATI COxMPOSlTUM. 

Lend. 

Ceratum Lithargyri Acetati. 

Dub. 

Compound Cerate of Acetated Litharge. 

Take of 

Water of acetated litharge, two ounces and a half ; 

Yellow wax, four ounces ; 

Olive oil, nine ounces ; 

Camphor, half a drachm. 
Rub the camphor with a little of the oil. Melt the wax with the 

remaining oil, and as foon as the mixture begins to thicken, 

pour in by degrees the water of acetated litharge, and flir con- 

ftantly until it be cold ; then mix in the champhor previoufly 

rubbed with oil. 

This application has been rendered famous by the recommen- 
dations of Mr. Goulard. It is unqueflionably in many cafes very 
ufeful ; it cannot, however, be confidered as varying eflentially 
from the faturnine ointments, already mentioned. It is employ- 
ed with nearly the fame intentions, and differs from them chiefly 
in confiftenee. 

UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI ; vulgo, Unguentum 

Coeruleum. Edin. 

Ointment cf Quichfilver, commonly called Blue Ointment. 
Take of 

Ouickfilver, 
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Mutton fuit, each one part ; 
Hogs lard, three parts. 

Rub them carefully in a mortar till the globules entirely difap- 
pear. 

This ointment may alfo be made with double or treble the quan- 
tity of quickfilver. 

UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI FORTIUS, 
Lond. Dub. 
Stronger Mercurial Ointment. 
Take of 

Purified quickfilver, two pounds ; 
Prepared hogs lard, twenty three ounces ; 
Prepared mutton fuet, one ounce. 
Firft triturate the quickfilver with the fuit and a little of the hogs 
lard, until the globules be extinguifhed ; then add the reft of 
the lard, and form it into an ointment. 

Unguentum Hydrargyri Mitius. 
Lond. Dub. 
Milder Mercurial Ointment. 
Take of 

The Wronger ointment of quickfilver, one part ; 
Hogs lard, prepared two parts. 
Mix them. 

UNGUENTUM OXIDI HYDRARGYRI CINEREI. 

Edin. 
Ointment of Grey Oxide of Ouick/ilver. 
Take of 

Grey oxide of quickfilver, one part ; 
Hogs lard, three parts. 

These ointments are principally employed, not with a view to 
their topical actions, but with the intention of introducing mercury 
in an a6Hve ftate into the circulating fyflem; which may be ef- 
fected by gentle fri&ion on the found fkin of any part, particu- 
larly on the infide of the thighs or legs. For this purpofe, thefe 
fimple ointments are much better fuited than the more compound- 
ed ones with turpentine and the like, formerly employed. For, 
by any acrid fubftance, topical inflammation is apt to be excited, 
preventing further friftion, and giving much uneafinefs. To 
avoid this, it is neceffary, even with the mildeft and weakeft oint- 
ment, to change occafionally the place at which the fri&ion is per- 
formed. 

It is requifite that the ointments, in which the mercury is ex- 
tinguifhed by trituration, fhould be prepared with very great 
care ; for upon the degree of triture which has been employed, the 
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aftivity of the mercucy very much depends. The addition of 
the mutton fuet, now adopted by both Colleges, is an advantage 
to the ointment, as it prevents it from running into the {fate of 
oil, which the hogs lard alone, in warm weather, or in a warm 
chamber, is fometimes apt to do, and which is followed by a repa- 
ration of parts. We are even inclined to think, that the propor- 
tion of fuet direfted by the London College is too fmall for this 
purpofe, and indeed feems to be principally intended for the more 
effectual triture of the mercury : But it is much more to be regret- 
ted, that in a medicine of fuch a&ivity, the Colleges fhould not 
have directed the fame proportion of mercury to the fatty matter. 
If the efficacy of the ointment prepared with the grey oxide 
were fufficiently eftablifhed, the facility and certainty of its pre- 
paration would be attended with great advantages. 

EMPLASTRUM HYDRARGYRI. 
Edin. 

Plajler of Quickfilver. 
Take of 

Olive oil, 

White refin, each one part ; 

Quickfilver, three parts ; 

Plafter of femivitrified oxide of lead, fix parts. 
Melt the oil and refin together, and when this mixture is cold, let 

the quickfilver be rubbed with it till the globules difappear ; 

then add by degrees the litharge plafter, melted, and let the 

whole be accurately mixed. 

EMPLASTRUM AMMONIACI cum HYDRARGYRO. 

Lond. 
Plajler oj Gum Ammoniac with Quickfilver. 
Take of 

Gum ammoniac, flrained, one pound ; 
Purified quickfilver, three ounces ; 

Sulphurated oil, a drachm, or as much as may be neceflaiy. 
Triturate the quickfilver with the fulphurated oil, until its glo- 
bules difappear ; then gradually add the gum ammoniac melt- 
ed, and mix them. 

EMPLASTRUM L1THARGYRI cum HYDRARGYRO. 

Lond. 

Litharge Plajler with Quickfilver. 
Take of 

Litharge plafter, one pound ; 
Purified quickfilver, three ounces ; 
Sulphurated oil, ons dracbm,or what is fufficient. 
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Make the platter in the fame manner as the ammoniacum plafter 
with quickfilver. 

These mercurial plaflers are confideredas powerful refolvents 
and difcutients, acting with much greater certainty ior thefe in- 
tentions than any compofition of vegetable fubftances alone ; the 
mercury exerting itfelt in a confiderable degree, and being fome- 
times introduced into the habit in fuch quantity as to affect the 
mouth. Pains in the joints and lirnbs from a venereal caufe, 
nodes, tophi, and beginning indurations are faid to yield to them 
fometimes. 

UNGUENTUM CALCIS HYDRARGYRI ALBI. 

Lond. 
Ointment of the White Calx of Quickfilver : 
Take of 

The white calx of quickfilver, one drachm ; 
Ointment of hogs lard, one ounce and a half ; 
Mix, and make an ointment. 

This is a very elegant mercurial ointment, and frequently made 
ufe of in the cure of obftinate cutaneous^ a ffe£tions. 

UNGUENTUM OXIDI HYDRARGYRI RUBRI. 

Edin. 
# Ointment of Red Oxide of Quickfilver. 
Take of 

Red oxide of quickfilver by nitrous acid, one part ; 
Hogs lard, eight parts. 

This is an excellent flimulating ointment, often of very great 
fervice in indolent ill conditioned fores, when we with to excite 
them to greater aftion. If it prove too flimulating, it may be di- 
luted with axunge ; and in this Hate it is often applied to the eye- 
lids in chronic ophthalmia. 

UNGUENTUM NITRATIS HYDRARGYRI ; vulgo, Un- 

GUENTUM ClTRINUM. 

Edin. 
Ointment of Nitrate oj Quickfilver, commonly called Yelloio Oint- 
ment. 

Unguentum Hydrargyri Nitrati. 
Lond. Dub. 
Ointment oj Nitrated Quickfilver. 
Take of 

Quickfilver, one part ; 
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Nitrous acid, two parts ; 
Hogs lard, twelve parts. 
DifTolve the quickfilver in the nitrous acid, by digeftionin a fand- 
heat ; and, while the folution is very hot, mix with it the Lird, 
previoufly melted by itfelf, and jufr, beginning to grow fhff. 
Stir them brifkly together in a marble mortar, fo as to form 
the whole into an ointment. 

UNGUENTUM NITRATIS HYDRARGYRI MITIUS. 

Edin. 

Milder Ointment of Nitrate of Quickfilver. 

This is prepared in the fame way, with three times the quantity 
of hogs lard. 

Although the activity of the nitrated quickfilver be very 
confiderably moderated by the animal fat with which it is after- 
wards united, yet it ftill affords us a very aclive ointment ; anJ, 
as fuch, it is frequently employed with fuccefs in cutaneous and 
other topical affe&ions. In this condition, however, the mercury 
does not fo readily enter the fyftem, as in the preceding form. 
Hence it may even be employed in foroe cafes with more free- 
dom ; but in other inftances it is apt to excoriate and inflame the 
the parts. On this account a reduction of its ftrength is fome- 
times requifite ; and it is often alio neceffary, from the hard con- 
fidence which it gradually acquires, in confequence of the aftion 
©f the acid on the lard. 

UNGUENTUM SUBACETITIS CUPRI. 

Edin. 
Ointment of Subacetite of Copper. 

Take of 

Refinous ointment, fifteen parts ; 
Subacetite of copper, one part. 

This ointment is ufed for cleanfing fores, and keeping down 
fungous flefh. Where ulcers continue to run from a weaknefs in 
the vefTels of the parts, the tonic powers of copper promife con- 
fiderable advantage. 

It is alfo frequently ufed with advantage in cafes of ophthalmia, 
depending on fcrofula, where the palpebrae are principally affeft- 
ed ; but when it is to be thus applied, it is in general requifite 
that it fhould be fomewhat weakened by the addition ot a propor- 
tion of fimple ointment or hogs lard. An ointment fimilar to the 
above, and celebrated for the cure of fuch inftances of ophthal- 
mia, has long been fold under the name of Smellom's eyefalve. 
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UNGUENTUM OXID1 ZINCI IMPURI ; olim, Unguen- 

tum Tuti^.. Edin. 

Ointment of Impure Oxide of Zinc, formerly Ointment o/Tutty. 
Take of 

Simple liniment, five parts ; 

Prepared impure oxide of zinc, one part. 

UNGUENTUM TUTI^. 
Loud. Dub. 
Ointment of Tutty. 
Take of 

Prepared tutty, 

Ointment of fpermaceti, (hogs lard, Dub.) as much as may be 

fufficient. 
Mix them fo as to make a foft ointment. 

UNGUENTUM OX1DI ZINCI. 

Edin. 
Ointment of Oxide of Zinc. 
Take of 

Simple liniment, fix parts ; 
Oxide of zinc, one part. 

These ointments are chiefly ufed in affe&ions of the eye, par- 
ticularly in thofe cafes where rednefs arifes rather from relaxa- 
tion than from aclive inflammation. 

CERATUM CARBONATIS ZINCI IMPURL 

Edin. 
Cerate of Impure Carbonate of Zinc. 
Take of 

Simple cerate, five parts ; 

Prepared impure carbonate of zinc, one part. 

CERATUM LAPIDIS CALAMINAR1S ; olim, Ceratum 

Epuloticum. Lond. Dub. 

Calamine Cerate, formerly Epulotic Cerate. 
Take of 

Calamine, prepared, 

Yellow wax, of each (one part, Dub.) half a pound; 

Olive oil, (two parts, Dub.) one pint. 
Melt the wax with the oil ; and as foon as the mixture, expofed 

to the air, begins to thicken, mix with it the calamine, and ftir 

the cerate until it be cold. 

These compofitions are formed upon the cerate which Turner 
ftrongly recommends, in cutaneous ulcerations and excoriations, 
and which has been ufually diftinguifhed by his name. They ap- 
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pear from experience to be excellent epulotics, and as fuch are 
frequently made ufe of in practice. 

EMPLASTRUM OXIDI FERRI RUBRI ; olim, Emplas- 

trum Roborans. Eclin. 

Plafter of Red Oxide of Iron, commonly called Strengthening 

Plafter. 
Take of 

Plafter of femivitrified oxide of lead, twentyfour parts ; 

White refin, fix parts ; 

Yellow wax, 

Olive oil, each three parts ; 

Red oxide of iron, eights parts. 
Grind the red oxide of iron with the oil, and then add it to the 

other ingredients previoufly melted. 

This plafter is ufed in weaknefles of the large mufcles, as of 
the loins ; and its effefts feem to proceed from the artificial me- 
chanical fupport given to the part, which may alfo be done by 
any other plafter that adheres with equal firmnefs. 
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TABLES, 

Shewing the Proportion of Antimony, Opium and 
Quicksilver, contained in some Compound Medicines, 

Tartrite of Antimony. 

Wine of Tartrite of Antimony contains two grains of tartrite of 
antimony, or tartar emetic, in the ounce. Edm. 

Opium. 

Opiate Conjeclion contains one grain of opium in thirty fix 
grains. Lond. 

Opiate or Thebaic Elecluary, contains in each drachm about a 
grain and a half of opium. Edin. 

Elecluary of Catechu, or Japonic Confeclion, contains in each 
ounce about two grains and a halt of opium ; for one grain of o- 
pium is contained in one hundred and ninety three grains. Edin. 

Compound Powder of Chalk with Opium contains one grain of 
opium in about fortythree grains. Lond. 

Compound Powder of Ipecacuan contains one grain of opium in 
ten grains. Lond. 

Powder oj Ipecacuan and Opium contains fix grains of opium 
in each drachm, or one grain in ten. Edin. 

Opiate Powder contains one grain of Opium in ten. Lond. 

Pills oj Opium contain one grain of opium in five. Lond. 

Opiate or Thebaic Pills contain fix grains of opium in each 
drachm, or five grains contain half a grain of opium. Edin. 

Tinclure oj Opium or Liquid Laudanum is made with two fcru- 
ples of opium in each ounce of the liquid, or with five grains in 
each drachm. But a drachm of the tinfture appears, by evapora- 
tion, to contain about three grains and a half of opium. Edin. 

Ammoniated Tinclure oj Opium, or Paragoric Elixir, is made 
with about eight grains in each ounce ot the liquid, or with about 
one grain in the drachm. Edin. 

Tinclure oj Soap with Opium, formerly called Opiate Liniment, 
Anodyne Balfam, is made with one fcruple of opium in each ounce 
of the liquid. Edin. 

Troches of Liquorice with Opium, contain about one grain of 
opium in each drachm. Edin. 
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Quicksilver. 

Quick '■ fdver Pills contain five grains of quickfilver in each 
drachm. Each pill contains one grain of quickfilver. Edin. 

Quickfilver Pills contain four grains of quickfilver in twelve 
grains. Lend. 

Quickfilver Ointment contains twelve grains of quickfilver in 
each drachm ; made with double quickfilver, each drachm con- 
tains twentyfour grains. Edin. 

Stronger Quickfilver Ointment contains one drachm of quick- 
filver in two drachms. Load. 

Weaker Quickfilver Ointment contains one drachm of quickfilver 
in fix drachms. 

Quickfilver Plafler contains about fixteen grains of quickfilver 
in each drachm. Edin. 

Plafler of Litharge with Quickfilver contains about one ounce 
of quickfilver in five ounces. Lond. 

Plafler of Ammoniac with Quickfilver contains about one ounce 
of quickfilver in five ounces. Lond. 

Powder of Scammony with Calomel contains one grain of calo- 
mel in four grains.. Lond 

Ointment of Nitrated Quickfilver contains twelve grains of ni- 
trated quickfilver in one drachm. Lond. 

Stronger Ointment of Nitrate of Quickfilver contains in each 
drachm four grains of quickfilver and eight of nitrous acid. Edin. 

Milder Ointment of Nitrate of Quickfilver contains in each fcru- 
ple half a grain of quickfilver, and one grain of nitrous acid. Edin. 

Ointment of White Calx of Quickfilver contains in each drachm, 
about four grains and a half of the calx. Lond. 



OR, 

One grain of Tart rite of Antimony is contained in 

Wine of tartrite of antimony. Edin. grs. 240 

Wine of antimoniated tartar. Dub. izo 

Wine of tartarized antimony. Lond. 120 

Wine oi antimony. Lond. uncertain. 

One grain of precipitated Sulphuret of Antimony is contained in 

Compound pills of antimony. Dub. grs. 2.7 

One grain of Opium is contained in 

Opiate confeflion. Lond. grs. 36 

Opiate electuary. Edin. 43 

Eleftuary of catechu. Edin, N 193 
T x 
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One grain of Opium is contained in 

Compound ele&uary of catechu. Dub. grs. 199 

Troches of liquorice with opium. Edin. 75 

Compound troches of liquorice. Dub, 60 

Pills of opium. Lond. g 

Opiate pills. Edin. 10 

Opiate powder. Lond. 10 

Compound powder of chalk with opium. Lond. 43 

Compound powder of ipecacuan. Lond. Dub. 10 

Powder of ipecacuan and opium. Edin. 10 

Tin&ure of opium. Edin. Lond. Dub. 12 

Camphorated tin&ure of opium. Lond. 244 

Ditto ditto Dub. 196 

Ammoniated tin£ture of opium. Edin. 68 

Tinflure of foap with opium. Z x '5 

One grain of Quickfilver is contained in 
Quickfilver pills. Lond. grs. 3 

Ditto Dub. 2.5 

Ditto Edin. 4 

Stronger quickfilver ointment. Lond. Dub. 2 

Weaker quickfilver ointment. Lond. Dub. 6 

Quickfilver ointment. Edin. 5 

Quickfilver plafter. Edin. £.5 

Litharge plafter with quickfilver. Lond. 5 

Ammoniac plafter with quickfilver. Lond. § 

One grain of Calomel is contained in 

Powder of fcammony with calomel. Lond. 4 

Compound antimonial pills. Dub. 2.7 

One grain of the grey oxide of quickfilver is contained in 
Ointment of the grey oxide of quickfilver. Edin. grs. 4 

One grain of the red oxide of quickfilver is contained in 
Ointment of red oxide of quickfilver. Edin. grs. 9 

One grain of while calx of quickjilver is contained in 
Ointment of white calx of quickfilver. Lond. grs. 13 

One grain of nitrate of mercury is contained in 

Stronger ointment of nitrate of mercury. Edin. grs. 5 

Ointment of nitrated quickfilver. Lond. Dub. 5 

Milder ointment of nitrate of quickfilver. Edin. 13 

In many inftances thefe proportions are only to be confidered 
as approximations to the truth, as they are calculated from the 
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quantities of the ingredients taken to form the preparation, not 
from the quantities which exiil in it after it is formed. The ni- 
trate of mercury, for example, in the different ointments into 
which it enters, is eftimated as equal to the whole quantity of 
mercury and nitrous acid employed to form it, although, from the 
very nature of the preparation, it cannot be fo much. In the fo- 
lutions of opium, the opium is eftimated as equal to the whole 
quantity employed, although not above two thirds of it be diflblv- 
ed. Laftly, no allowance is made for the lofs by evaporation ; 
and hence, notwithftanding the difference by calculation, the Ed- 
inburgh troches of liquorice -with opium contain probably as 
much opium as thofe of Dublin ; for the former being made 
with fyrup, they will lofe more in drying than the latter, which 
are made with extract of liquorice. 
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TABLE 

Of Names changed in the last Edition of the London 
Pharmacopeia. 



Names changed. 
A. 

A CETUM fcilliticum. 

j3ithiops mineralis. 
Aqua aluminofa bateana. 
calcis fimplex. 
cinnamonai fimplex. 

fpirituofa. 
fortis. 
hordeata. 

jurilperi compofita. 
menthae piperitidis fimplex. 

fpirituofa. 
vulgaris fimplex. 
fpirituofa. 
nucis mofchaias. 

piperis Jamaicenfis. 
pulegii fimplex. 

fpirituofa. 
raphani compofita. 
roiarum damafcenarum. 
fapphirina. 
feminum anethi. 

anifi compofita. 

carui. 
vitriolica camphorata. 

Argenti vivi purificatio. 
Axungiae porcinae curatio. 

B. 
Balfamum fulphuris barbadenfe. 
fimplex. 
traumaticum. 



Ne%u Names. 



Acetixm fcillas. 
Hydrargyrus cum fulphure. 
Aqua aluminis compofita. 

calcis. 

cinnamomi. 
Spiritus cinnamomi. 
Acidum nitrofum dilutum. 
Decoftum hordei. 
Spiritus juniperi compofitus; 
Aqua menthae piperitidis, 
Spiritus menthae piperitidis. 
Aqua menthae fativae. 
Spiritus menthae fativae. 

nuclei fructus myrifticse. 
five nucis mofchatae. 
Aqua pimento. 

pulegii. 
Spiritus pulegii. 

raphani compofitus. 
Aqua rofas. 

cupri ammoniati. 

anethi. 
Spiritus anifi compofitus. 

carui. 
Aqua zinci vitriolati cum cam- 

phora. 
Hydrargyri purificatio. 
Adipis fuilla; pneparatio. 



Petroleum fulphuratum. 
Oleum fulphuratum. 
Tindura benzoes compofita. 



Calx antimonii. 
Cataplafma e cymino. 
Cauflicum antimoniale. 

commune fortius. 

li»n,are. 



Antimonium calcinatum. 
Cataplafma cumini. 
Anuinonium muriatum. 
Calx cum kali puro. 
Arser.tum nimatum. 



Table of Names changed, 
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Names changed, 

Ceratum album. 

citrinum. 

epuloticum. 
Chalybis uibigo praeparata. 
Cinnabaris faclitia. 
Coagulum uluminofum. 
Confeclio cardiaca. 
Cornu cervi calcinatio. 

D. 

Decochim album. 

commune pro clyftere, 
corticis peruviani. 

peclorale. 



Nctu Names. 



Ceratum fpermatis ccti. 

relink flavae. 

lapidis calaminaris. 
Ferri rubigo. 

Hydrargyrus fulphuratus ruber. 
Cataplafma aluminis. 
Confeftio aromatica. 
Cornu cervi uftio. 



Decocliim cornu cervi. 
pro enemate. 
cinchonas five corticis pe- 
ruviani. 
hordei compoiitum. 



Eleclarium lenitivum. 
Elixir aloes. 

myrrhse compofitum. 
paregoricum. 
Emplaftrum ex ammoniaco cum 

mercuric. 
Emplafhum attrahens. 
cephalicum. 

commune. 

adhaefivum. 

commune cum gummi. 

commune cum mercu- 
rio. 

e cymino. 

roboians. 

e fapone. 

ftomachicum. 

veficatorium. 
Emulfio communis. 
Extractum catharticum. 

ligni campechenfis. 

corticis peruviani. 

thebaicum five opium 
eclatum. 



Elecluarium fennas. 
Tindlura aloes compofita. 
Jabinae compofita. 
opii camphorata. 
Emplaftrum ammoniaci cum hydrar- 

gyro. 
Emplaftrum ceras compofitum. 

picis burgundicae com- 
pofitum. 
lithargyri. 

cum refina. 
lithargyri compofitum. 
lithargyri cum hydrar- 

gyro. 
cumini. 

thuris compofitum. 
faponis. 

ladani compofitum. 
cantharidis. 
Lac amygdalae. 

Extrac~tum colocynthidis compofi- 
tum. 
hasmatoxyli five ligni 

campechiani. 
cinchonas fire corticis 
peruviani. 
Opium purificatum. 



Flores benzoini. 

martiales. 

Fotus communis. 



H, 



Hiera picra. 



Infufum amarum fimplex. 



Flores benzoes. 
Ferrum ammoniacale. 
Decodtum pro foment©. 

Pulvis aloes cum canella. 

Infufum gentians; compofitum. 
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Names changed. 

Infufum fense communis. 
Julepum e camphora. 

e creta. 

e mofcho. 

L. 

Linimentum album. 

faponaceum. 

volatile. 
Lixivium faponarium. 
tartari, 

M. 
Mel aegyptiacum. 

rofaceum. 
McrcUrius calcinatus. 

corrofivus fublimatus. 

ruber, 
dulcis fublimatus. 
emeticus flavus. 
praecipitatus albus. 

N. 
Nitrum vitriolatum. 

O. 

Oleum petrolei barbadenfis. 

terebinthinae aethereum. 
Opium colatum. 
Oxymel fcilliticum. 
fimplex. 

P. 

Philonium londinenfe. 
Pilulae aromaticae. 

ecpfaraclicae. 

gummofae. 

rufi. 
Fulvis e bolo compofitus. 

cum opip. 

e cerufla compofitus. 

e chelis cancrorum compofi- 
tus. 

fternutatorius. 

Rob bacacrum fambucL 

S. 
Saccharum faturni. 
Sal abfinthii. 

catharticus amarus. 
glauberi. 
diureticus. 
martis. 
tartari. 



Neiv Names,. 

Infufum fennas tartari fatum. 
Miftura camphorata. 

cretacea. 

mofchata. 



Unguentum fpermatis ceti. 
Linimentum faponis. 

ammonias. 
Aqua kali puri. 

kali praeparati. 



Oxymel aeruginis. 
Mel rofas. 
Hydrargyrus calcinatus. 

muriatus. 

nitratus ruber. 
Calomelas. 

Hydrargyrus vitriolatus. 
Calx hydrargyri alba. 

Kali vitriolatum. 



Oleum petrolei. 

terebinthinae redtificaturcu 
Opium purificatum. 
Oxymel fcillae. 
Mel acetatum. 



Confeflio ©piata. 

Pulvis aloeticus cum guaiaco. 

aloes cum ferro. 
Pilulae Galbani compofita;. 

aloes cum myrrha. 
Pulvis cretae compofitus. 

cum opio. 

ceruflae. 

cancri chelarum compofi- 
tus. 

afari compofitus. 



Succus baccae fambuci fpifiatus, 



Cerufla acetata. 
Kali praeparatum. 
Magnefia vitriolat». 
Natron vitriolatum. 
Kali acetatum. 
Ferrum vitriolatum. 
Kali praeparatum. 



in the London Pharmacopoeia. 
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Names changed. 

Sal vitrioli. 

volatilis falis ammoniaci. 
Species aromaticae. 
Spiritu! coriui cervi. 

lavendulae fimplex. 

nitri dulcis. 
glauberi. 

falis ammoniaci. 

falis ammoniaci dulcis. 

falis marini glauberi. 

vinofus camphoratus. 

vitrioli dulcis. 

volatilis aromaticus. 
foetidus. 
Succi fcorbutici. 
Syrupus ex althaea. 

e corticibus aurantiorum. 

balfamicus. 

e menconio. 

rofarum folutivus. 



New Names. 

Zincum vitriolatum. 
Ammonia pracparata. 
Pulvis aromaticus. 
Liquor volatilis cornu cervi. 
Spiritus lavendulae. 

aetheris nitrofi. 
Acidum nitrofum. 
Aqua ammonia;. 
Spiritus ammonias, 
v Acidum muriaticum. 
Spiritus camphoratus. 

aetheris vitriolici. 

ammoniac compofitus. 
foetidus. 
Succus cochleariae compofitus. 
Syrupus althaeas. 

corticisaurantii. 

tolutanus. 

papaveris albi. 

rofse. 



Tabellas cardialgicae. 
Tartarum emeticum. 

folubile. 
Tartarum vitriolatum. 
Tinftura amara. 

aromatica. 

corticis peruviani fim- 
plex. 

corticis peruviani volati- 
lis. 

fcetida. 

florum martialium. 

guaiacina volatilis. 

japqnica. 

martis in fpiritu falis. 

melampodii. 

rhabarbari fpirituofa. 
vinofa. 

rofarum. 

facra. 

ftomachica. 

thebai'ca. 

Valerianae volatilis. 
Trochifci bechici albi. 
nigri. 

V. 

Vinum antimoniale. 

chylabeatum. 
Unguentum album. 

bafilicum flavum. 

caeruleum fortius. 

&t 4 



Trochifci cretae. 
Antimonium tartarifatum. 
Kali tartarifatum. 
Kali vitriolatum. 
Tinctura gentianas compofita. 

cinnamomi compofita. 

cinchonae five corticis pe- 
ruviani. 

cinchonae, five corticis pe- 
ruviani, ammoniata. 

afiae fcetidae. 

ferri ammoniacalis. 

guaiaci. 

catechu. 

ferri muriati. 

hellebori nigri. 

rhabarbari, 
Vinum rhabarbari. 
Infufum rofac. 
Vinum aloes. 
Tinclura cardamomi compofita. 

opii. 

Valerianae ammoniata. 
Trochifci amyli. 

glycyrrhizae. 



Vinum antimonii. 

ferri. 
Unguentum cerae. 

refinae flavae. 

hydrargyri fortius. 
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Names changed 

Ungentum casruleummitius. 
e gutnmi elemi. 
e mercurio praxipi- 

tato. 
faturninum. 
fimplex. 
ad veficatoria. 



New Names 

Ungentum hydrargyri mitius. 
elemi compofitum. 
crlcis hydrargyri al- 

bae. 
cerufTae acetata». 
adipis fiiillse. 
cantharidis. 



Table of Names changed., and of some Synonimes, in the 
last Edition of the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia. 



Names changed. 

A. 

ABSINTHIUM. 
Acetofa. 
Acetum vini. 
Acidum vitriolicum. 

vitrioli aromaticum. 
JErugo. 

JEther vitriolicus. 
T^thiops mineralis._ 
Agaricus. 
Alkali caufticum. 

fixum foflile. 

vegetabile. 
volatile. 
Alumen. 

ufhrm. 
Ammonia muriata. 

praeparata. 
Amygdala dulcis. 
Angelica fativa. 
Anifum. 
Antimonium. 

calcareo phofphera- 

tuin. 
muriatum. 
tartarifatum. 
Aqua ammonia;. 

acetatae. 
caufticas. 
cupri vitriolati compofita, 
<uel aqua ftyptica. 



Neiv Names. 

Artemisia abfinthium. 
Rumex acetofa. 
Acidum acetofum. 

lulphuricum. 

aromaticum. 
Sub Acetis cupri. 
./Ether fulphuricus. 
Sulphuretum hydrargyri nigrum. 
Boletus igniarius. 
PotafTa. 
Carbonas fodae. 

potaflae impurus. 
ammoniae. 
Sulphas alumina;. 

exficcatus. 
Murias ammoniae. 
Carbonas ammoniae. 
Amygdalus communis. 
Angelica Archangelica. 
Pimpinella anilum. 
Sulphuretum antimonii. 
Oxidum antimonii cum phofphatc 

calcis. 
Murias antimonii. 
Tartris antimonii. 
Aqua carbonatis ammoniae. 
acetitis ammonae. 
ammoniae. 
Solutio fulphatis cupri compofita. 
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Karnes changed, 

Aqua lixivia cauftica. 
zinci vitriolati. 
Arabicum gummi. 
Argcntuni nitratum. 
Arfenicum. 
Afa f'cetida. 
Aurantium Hifpalenfe. 

B. 
Balfamum Canadenfe. 

Copaibpe. 

Gileadenfe. 

Peruvianum. 

Tolutanum. 

traumaticum. 
Bardana. 
Barilla. 
Barytes. 
Belladonna. 
Benzoinum. 
Biftorta. 
Borax. 
Butyrum antimonii. 



Nexu Names. 



Aqua pofalTae. 

Solutio fulphatis zinci. 

Gummi mimofae niloticas. 

Nitras argenti. 

Oxidum arienici. 

Gummi refina ferula; afTae fuetidar. 

Cirrus aurantium* 



Refina pini baUameas. 

copafferae ofticinalis. 

amyridis Gileadenfis. 
Balfamum myroxyli peruiferi. 
tolui ferae balnmi. 
Tinftura benzoes compofita. 
Arctium lappa. 
Carbonas iodae impurus. 

barytas. 
Atropa belladonna. 
Balfamum ftyracis benzoes. 
Polygonum bi/lorta. 
Boras fodze. 
Murias antimonii. 



Cajeputa. 

Caiamus aromaticus, 

Calomelas. 

Calx viva. 

Cancrorum lapilli. 

Cantharis. 

Cardamomum minus, 

Carduus benedictus. 

Carica. 

Carvi. 

Caryophylla aromatica. 

rubra. 
Cafcarilla. 
Cafiia fiftularis. 

lignea. 
Catechu. 

Caufticum commune acerrimum. 
mitius. 
lunare. 

Centaurium minus. 

CeruiTa. 

acetata. 

Chamaemelum. 

Cicuta. 

Cinnabaris fadtitia. 

Cinara hortenfis. 

Cineres clavellati. 

Cinnamomum. 

Coccinella. 

Cplocynthis. 



Melaleuca leucadendron. 

Acorus calamus. 

Sub Murias hydrargyri. 

Calx. 

Carbonas calcis praeparatuj. 

Meloe veficatorius. 

Amomum repens. 

Centaurea benedicta. 

Fructus ficus caricae. 

Carum carvi. 

Caryophylkis aromaticus. 

Diantluis caryophylkis. 

Croton eleutheriaj* 

Cadia fiftula. 

Laurus cafiia. 

Extraclum mimofae catechu. 

Potaife. 

cum cake. 
Nitras argenti. 
Gentiana centaurium. 
Oxidum plumbi album. 
Acetis plumbi. 
Anthemis nobiiis. 
Conium maculatum. 
Sulphuretum hydrargyri rubrum. 
Cinara fcolymus. 
Carbonas potatf'ae impurus. 
Laurus cinnamomum. 
Coccus cacti. 
Cucumis colocynthis. 
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Names changed. 

Confed"tio japonica. 
Contrayerva. 
Cortex peruvianus. 
Crefa alba. 

Crocus antimonii. *) 
metallorum. J 
Cryftalli tartari. 
Cucumis agreftis. 
Cupium ammoniacum. 

vitriolatuin. 
Cynofbatos. 

D. 

Daugus filveftris. 

Deco&um chamaemeli <vel commune, 
lignorum. 



Table of Names changed. 



Dens leonis. 



Elaterium. 



E. 



Elefhiarium lenitivum. 
Elixir paregoricum. 
facrum. 
ialutis. 
iromachicum. 
Emplaftrum adhasfivum. 
cereum. 

lithargyri <vel com- 
mune, 
lithargyri compofitum 

vel roborans. 
veficatorium. 
Emulfio communis. 

3 F. 
Ferri rubigo. . 

fquamae purificata;. 
prasparatse. 
Ferrum ammoniatum. 
vitriolatum. 

uftum. 
Filix mas. , 

Flores martiales. 
fulphuris. 
zinci. 
Fceniculum dulce. 



New Names. 
Elechiarium catechu. 
Dorrtema contrayerva. 
Cortex cinchona; officinalis. 
Carbonas calcis. 
Oxidum antimonii cum fulphure per 

nitratem potaflae. 
Super Tartris potaflae. 
Fruclus recens moinordicae elaterii. 
-Ammoniaretum cupri. 
Sulphas cupri, 
Fruclus recens rofse caninae. 



Daucus carota. 

Decoctum anthemidis nobilis. 

guaici officinalis compo- 
'fitus. 
Leontodon taraxacum. 



Succus fpiflatus momordicae elate- 
rii. 
ElecTuarium caffia» fenna?. 
Tinftura opii ammoniata. 
rhei cum aloe, 
caffiae fennas compofita. 
gentianie compofita. 
Emplafirum refinofum. 
fimplex. 
oxidi . plumbi femivi- 

trei. 
oxidi ferri rubri. 

meloes veficatorii. 
Emulfio amygdala; communis. 



Carbonas ferri. 

Ferri oxidum nigrum purificatum. 
praeparatum, 
Murias ammoniae et ferri. 
Sulphas ferri. 
Oxidum ferri rubrum. 
Polypodium filix mas. 
Murias ammonia? et ferri. 
Sulphur fublimatum. 
Oxidum zinci. 
Anethum fceniculum. 



Galbanum. 
Genifia. 
Granata malus. 



Hellefcorus albus. 



II, 



Gummi refina bubonis galbani. 
Spartium fcoparium. 
Punica granatum. 



Veratrum album. 
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Names changed. 
flepar fulphuris. 
Hippocaftanum. 
Hydrargyria acetatus. 

muriatus corrofivus. 
mitis. 
praecipita- 
tus. 
ftitratus ruber. 

praecipitatus cinereus. 
fulphuratus niger. 
vitriolatus flavus. 



Neiv Names. 



Sulphuretum potaflae. 
.ffifculus hippocaftanum. 
Acetis hydrargyri. 
Murias hydrargyri. 
Sub Murias hydrargyri. 

praecipi- 
tatus. 
Oxidum hydrargyri rubrum per aci- 

dym nitricum. 
Oxidum hydrargyri cinereum. 
Sulphuretum hydrargyri nigrum. 
Sub Sulphas'hydrargyri flavus. 



Infufum amarum. 
rofarum. 



Jalapa. 



J. 



Infufum gentianae luteae compofi- 
tum. 
rofae Gallicae. 



ponvolvulus jalapa. 



Lapis calaminaris. 
Lavendula. 
Laudanum liquidum. 
Lignum Campechenfc 
Limon. 

Linimentum an#dynum cWopiaturn, 
aquas calcis. 
fapanaceum. 
volatile. 
Lithargyrus. 
Lixivaacetata. 
e tartar*, 
purificata. 
tartarifata. 
vitriolata. 

fulphurea. 
Lixivium caufticum. 

M. 
Magnefia alba, 
ufta. 

vitriolata. 
Majorana. 
Manna. 
Maftiche. 
Melampodium. 
Mercurius. 

praecipitatus ruber, 
fublimatus corrofivus. 
Mezereum. 
Minium. 
Muria. 



Carbonas zinci impurus. 

Lavandula fpica. 

Tinttura opii. 

Lignum Haematoxyli Campechiani, 

Fructus citri medicae. 

Tinctura faponis cum opio. 

Oleum lini cum cake. 

Tinctura (aponis. 

Oleum ammoniatum. 

Oxidum plumbi femivitreura. 

Acetis potaflae. 

Carbonas potaflae puriflimus, 

Carbonas potaflae. 

Tartris potaftae. 

Sulphas potaflae. 

cum fulphure. 
Aqua potaflae. 



Carbonas magnefise, 

Magnefia. 

Sulphas magnefiae. 

Origanum majorana. 

Succus concre^us fraxini orni, 

Refina piftachiae lentifci. 

Helleborus niger. 

Hydrargyrus. 

Oxidum hydrargyri rubrum. 

Murias hydrargyri. 

Daphne mtzereum. 

Oxidum plumbi rubrum. 

Murias fodx. 



oG2 



Table of Nairn s changed. 



Names clanged. 

N. 
Naftiirtltim aquaticum. 
Nitrum. 
Nux mofchata. 

O. 
Olea rtiUatitia. 
Oleum fuccini recl'ficatum. 

terebinthinae: rec'tificatum. 

Olibanum. 
Oliva. 



Neiu Names. 

Sifymbrium naflurtium. 

Nitras potatfa;. 

Nucleus fructiismyrifric a: mofchata:. 



Olea volatilia. 

Oleum fuccini puriffimum. 

terebinthinae volatile purif- 
fimum. 
Gummi retina juniperi lycife. 
Olea Europaja. 



Pal ma. 

Petroleum Barbadenfe. 

Petrofelinum. 

Pilulae cupri. 

thebaica*. 
Pimento 'vel piper Jamaicenfis. 
Piper Indicum. 
Pix Burgundica. 
Plumbum uflum, 
Potio cretacea. 
Prunus Gallica. . 

Pulcgium. 
Pulvis antimonialis. 

cretacens. 

Doveri. 
Pyre thrum. 

R. 

Raphanus ruflicanus. 
Retina alba. 
Rhabarbaruni. 
Rota pallida, 
rubra. 
Rubigo ferri praeparata. 

S. 
Sabina. 

Saccharum faturni. 
Sal alkalinus fixus foflilis. 

vegetabilis. 

ammoniacus. 

ca'harticus amarus. 

cornu cervi.- 

Glauberi. 

marinus Hifpanus. 

polychreftus. 

Rupellenfis. 

fuccini. 

tartari. 



Cocos butyracea. 
Bitumen petroleum. 
Apium petrofelinum. 
Pilulae ammoniareti cupri. 

opiatae. 
Myrtus pimenta. 
Capticum annuura 
Relina pini abietis. 
Oxidum plumbi femivitreum. 
Potio carbonatis calcis. 
Prunus domeftica. 
Mentha pulegium. 
Oxidum antimonii fum phofphatc 

calcis. 
Pulvis carbonatis calcis compofi- 

tus. 

ipecacuanha: etopii. 
Anthemis pyrethrum. 



Cochlearia armoracia. 
Refina pini. 
Rheum palmatum. 
Rofa centi folia. 

Gallica. 
Carbonas ferri pra?parafus. 



Juniperus fabina. 
Acetis plumbi. 
Carbonas fodae. . 
potalfae. 
Murias ammonias. 
Sulphas magnefiae. 
Carbonas ammonia;. 
Sulphas fodae. 
Murias fodae. 

Sulphas potafTse cum fulphure. 
Tartris potaffieet fodae. 
Acidum fuccinicum. 
Carbonas potafDe puriflimus. 



in 
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Names changed. 

Sanguis draconii. 

Santalum rubrum. 

Santonicum. 

Sarfaparilla. 

Sa(Tafra<>. 

Scummonhim. 

Seneka. 

Senna. 

Serpentaria Virginiana. 

Simaiouba. 

Sinapi album. 

Soda. 

rnuriata. 
phofphorata. 
tartarifata. 
vitriolata. 
Spiritus cctheris vitriolici. 
ammonias. 

aromaticus. 
foetidus. 
cornu cervi. 
MindererL. 
vinofus reclificatus. 
tenuior. 
caniphoratus. 
Staphifagria. 
Stramonium. 
Sulphur antimonii praecipitatum. 

nuratum antimonii. 
Syrupus balfamkus vet Tolutanus 
papaveris albi. 

T. 
Taraxacum. 
Tartarus crudus. 
Tartari cryftalli. 
Tartarum folubile. 

vitriolatum. 
Tartarus emeticus. 
Terebinthina Veneta. 
Terra Japonica. 
Tinctura aloe's vitriolata. 
aromatica. 

ferri. 

cantharidum. 

Japonica. 

rhei amara. 

facra. 

Tolutana. 
Toxicodendron. 
Tragacantha. 
Trifolium. 
Trochifci Arabici. 



■Jie'iv Names. 



Relii.a pterocarpi draconis- 
Pterocarpus fantalinus. 

Artemilia fantonicum. 

Smilax farfaparilla. 

Laurus faflafras. . 

Gummi refina convolvuli fcammo- 

niae. 
Polygala fenega. 
Caffla fenna. 
Aril^olochiaferpentari<^ 
Quaflia fimaruba. 
Suiapis alba. 
Carbonas fodae. 
Murias fodse. 
Phofphas fodas. 
Tartris potaflle et fed*. 
Sulphas fedae. 

.iEther fulphuricus cum alcohol*. 
Alcohol ammoniatum. 

aromaticum. 
foe '.id urn. 
Aqua carbonatis ammonia. 

acetitis ammonia:. 
Alcohol. 

dilutum. 
Tinclura camphors. 
Delphinium ftaphifagria. 
Datura ftrampniura* 
Sulphuretum antimonii prarcipita- 

tum. 
Svrupus toluiferx balfami. 
papaveris fomniferi. 



Lcontodon taraxacum. 
Super Tartris potaft'.c irapurus 

poU 
Tartris potafTa?. 
Sulphas potadx-. 
Tartris antimonii. 
Refina pini laricis. 
Extracrum mimofx catechu. 
Tindtura aloe's xtherea. 

laiiri cinnarrlomi .-empeft. 
ta. 

muriatis fefri. 

melee's veficatorii. 

mTmofae catechu. 

rhei cum gentiana. 
Vinum aloe's focotorinx-. 
Tindtura toluiferx balfarni. 
Rhus toxicodendron. 
Gummi aftiagali tragacanthx- 
Menyanthes trifoliata. 
Trochifci <rumraoli. 
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Table of Names changed, fc?c. 



Names changed. 

Turpethum minerale. 
Tutia. 

U. 
Unguentum album <vcl ceruflae. 
aeruglnis. 
coeruleum. 
citrinum. 
epifpafticum fortius. 



mitius. 



Uva pafTa. 
urfi. 



faturninum. 
tutiae* 



Nenv Names, 

Sub Sulphas hydrargyri flavus. 
Oxidum zinci impurum. 



Unguentum oxidi plumbi albi. 

fub Acetitis cupri. 

hydrargyri. 

nitratis hydrargyri. 

pulveris meloes vefica- 
toni. 

infufi meloes veficatorii. 

rxetitis plumbi. 

<^xidi zinci impuri. 
Fructus ficcatus vitis viniferi. 
Arbutus uva urfi. 



Valeriana fylveftris. 
Vinum amarum. 
Vinum antimoniale. 
Vitriolum album. 

coeruleum. 

viride. 
Vitrum antimonii. 



ceratum. 



Valeriana officinalis. 
Vinum gentianac compofitum. 
Vinum tartritis antimonii. 
Sulphas zinci. 

cupri. 

ferri. 
Oxidum antimonii cum fulphure vi- 
trificatum. 

antimonii vitrificatum cum 
cera. 



W. 
Winteranus cortex. 

Z. 

Zincum tiflutn. 

vitnolatum. 
Zingiber. 



Cortex Winterae a romatic. 



Oxidum zinci. 
Sulphas zinci. 
Amomum zingiber. 



Note. — fEdin.J In thefe Indexes of changed names, fearing left they 
might become too long, and fatisfied if every pofiible error might be a- 
voided, we have only introduced thofe fimples of which we have changed 
the principal and common names, called in natural hiftory Generic Names ; 
fuch as Anethum fceniculum for Fceniculum, Aathemis nobilis for Cham- 
asmelum, Gentiana Centaureum for Contaurium minBS ; but we have o- 
mitted all thofe fimples whofe former °eneric names remain, and to which 
we have only added their fpecific or trivial names, or fuch as Digitalis pur- 
purea, Rheum palmavum, Papaver- fomniferum. * 

For the fame rcafon, we have thought it fufficient to introduce into thefe 
Indexes the changed name of every fimple, having generally omitted the 
titles of the preparations and compofitions which are formed of them. 
Thus, we have mentioned, that Laurus Cinnamomum is to be ufedin place 
ofCinnamomum ; but we have omitted the Aqua, Spiritus, and Tinctura 
Lauri Cinnamomi, trufting that their new names cannot be a fource of 
doubt or error to any perfon. 



ENGLISH INDEX. 



A. 



A 



BSORPTION 

Abftraction 
Acetated cerufe 
kali 

vegetable alkali 
quickfilver 
Acetates 
Acetic acid 
Acetite of lead 
of potafs 
of quickfilver 
Acetites 
Acetous acid 
Acetous acid, diftilled 
impure 
ftrong 
Acetous fermentation 
Acidification 
Acids 
Aconite 

Adhefive plafter 
Adipocere 
.ffithiops mineral 
Affinity, laws of 
Agaric, female 
Aggregation, forms of 
Albumen 
Alcohol 34, 

diluted 
Alkali, fixed mineral 
foflil, purified 

mild 
vegetable cauftic 

mild 
volatile mild 
Alkalies 
Alkanet 
Alloys 
Almond , 

cmulfion, or milk 
oil 
Aloes 

Aloetic pills 
wine 
Alum 

burnt 



Page 

74 
70 

475 

385 

ib, 

455 

43 
ib. 

475 

3 34 

454 

43 

43. 370 

368 

123 

3 6 9 

83 

79 

15 

126 

640 

37 
472 

2 
169 

2 

4i 

128, 483 

130 

»77 

39 2 

393 

378 

3*i 

403 

10, 375 

143 

24 

139 
549 
500 

133 
620 

585 
312 
421 



?a« 



Alum curd 

purified 

water, compound 
Alumina 
Amalgams 
Amber 

prepared 
Ammonia 

prepared 
Ammoniacal copper 

iron 
Ammoniac, gum 
Ammoniaret of copper 
Ammoniated alcohol 

oil 
Amnates 
Amnic acid 
Angelica 
Anguftura 
Animal oil 
Anife 
Anodyne liquor of Hoffman 

liniment 
Antimonial pills, compound 
powder 
wine 
Antimoniated fulphur, brown 
fulphur, orange 
tartar 
Antimony 37, 147 

calcined by nitre 423 

Antimony, prepared 415, 

Apparatus 
Arabic emulfion 
Ardent fpirit 

Aromatic ammoniated alcohol 
electuary, 
confection 
powder 
fulphuric ether with 

alcohol 579 

fulphuric acid ib. 

tincture 569 

vinegar 554 



627 

42 r 

482 

10 

24 

3ii 

415 

12, 18 

402 

44?. 

450 

136 

442 
40 r 
501 
46 
ib. 
144 
145 
5i7 
276 
486 
576 
626 
432 
436 
426 
427 
433 



422 

55 
550 
483 
58 r 
6ir 

ib. 
600 



Arf&iic 



2S, j 5 6 
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English Index. 



Arfenic acid 

Arfenious acid 31 

Arfeniate of potafs 

Arfeniates 

Arfenite of potafs 

Arfenites 

Artichoke 

Afaraoacca 

Afhcolored powder of quick- 

filver 
A(Ta fcetida 
Atmofpheric air 
Attraction, fpecies of 
Azotic gas 



B, 

Balauftine 

Balm 

Balfara of Canada 
of Copaivi 
of Gilead 
of Peru 
of Tolu 
Balfamic fyrup 

Barberry 

Barbadoes aloes 
tar 

Barilla 

Barley 

water 

Barras 

Baryta 

Baytree 

Bears foot 

Beaver 

Beluga 

Benzoates 

Benzoic acid 

Benzoin 

Birch 

Bifmuth 

Biftort 

Bitter apple 

Bitter infufion 

Bitter fwect 

Bitter wine 

Bliftering plaftcr 

Blue ointment 

Bole, French 

Boracic acid 

Borates 

Borax 

Brooklime 

Broom 

Bryony 



Page 

3' 

1 156 

160 

3* 
J J9 

31 
215 
163 

465 

225 

'7 

1 

16 



Buckthorn, purging 
Burdock 
Bu'Tgirnday pitch 
Burgunday pitch plafter, com- 
pound 



Page 
291 

*53 

276 

65* 



289 
2.52 
276 
207 

142 
262 
3i8 

545 
167 

134 
168 

177 
233 
53* 
277 
12 
247 
232 
182 

120 

45 

45, 37i 

310 

167 

27 

211 

306 
586 
6 37 
6 43 
169 

33 

ib. 
310 
322- 

307 
1^0 



134 
22S 

25.1 

325 

648 

o 

4:7 
403 
46; 

479 
459 

4 



Cabal line aloes 
Cabbage tree bark "" 
Cajeput 
Calamine 

cerate 

prepared 415, 48 

Calcined antimony 
magnefia 
quickfdver 
zinc 
Calomel 
Caloric 

Calx of antimony, precipitated 431 
of quickfdver, white 464 

Camphor 38, 245 

liniment, comp. 580 

Camphorated acetous acid 555 

emulfion or mix- 
ture 
liniment 
oil 

fpirit 
Cotnphorates 
Camphoric acid 
Canella 
Caoutchouc 
Caraway 
Carbon 

Carbonate of ammonia 
of baryta 
of iron 

precipitated 
of lime 

prepared 
of magnefia 
of potafs 

pure 
impure 
of foda 

impure 
of zinc, impure 
prepared 
Carbonates 29 

Carbonic acid 

gas 
oxide gas 
Carbonous oxide 



550 
5S0 
503 
562 

45 
ib. 

*73 

40 
1-9 
• 18 
400 
175 
445 
446 
176 

415 
419 
380 
38i 
176 

39 2 
177 

325 
480 

174 

374 

29 

20 

ii. 
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Carbonous oxide 
Carburetted hydrogen 
Cardamom, lefler 
Carr»t, wild 
Cafcarilla 
Caflia bark 

tree 

water 
Caftor 



oil 
Cataplafms 



20 

34 

139 

317 

210 
244 
180 

509 
182 



295, 500 

627 

©f allum ib. 

of cumin ib. 

ofrnuflard 628 

Catechu 255 

Cauflic, common, ftrongefl 378 

milder 380 

lunar 438 

Caviare 1 25 

Cayenne pepper 173 

Centaury, i'mallcr 188 

Cerated glafs of antimony 425 

Cerate of acetated litharge 

compound 643 

of cantharides 636 
of impure carbonate 

of zinc 648 

of foap 641 

of fpermaceti . 631 

of yellow refin 632 

Ample 631 

Cerufe 283 

Chamomile 145 

Chalk 176 

potion or mixture 552 

powder 601 

prepared 4 X 5 

Chalybeate wine 45 2 

Charcoal 20 

Charring 64 

Chcmiftry, epitome of 1 

Chefnur, horfe * 28 

Chian turpentine 282 

Chromates 3 1 

Chromic acid - H>. 

Chorum 28 

Cinchona bark l8 9 

Carribian, J 95 

Cinnabar, factitious 473 

Cinnamon 2 44 

water 509 

Cinquefoil, common a8 7 

Circulation 67, 74 

Citrates 44 

Citric acid ' 

U u 



Page. 

Clarification 55 
ClalTification of fimple fubftances 3 

Clove gillyflower 218 

Clove tree 221 

Coagulation 71 

Cobalt 27 

Cochineal 200 

Cohobation 70 

Collection of fimplcs 47 

Colomba 203 

Colophony 278 

Coloquintida 21 r 

Coloring fermentation 83 

Colts foot 320 

Columbates 3 a 

Columbic acid 3 c 

Columbium 28 

Combination 71 
Combuftion 15, 7& 
Compounds, primary and fecon- 

dary 4 

Concentration 6$ 

Condenfation ib. 

Confections 610 

Congelation - t z 

Conferve of arum 609 

of orange peel 608, 

of hips ib. 

of rofe buds ib. 

of fea wormwood ib. 

of floes 609 

offquills 610 

of wood forrel 608 

Contrayerva 220 

Copper 25, 213 

Copperas 224 

Coral, red 239 

prepared 415 

Coriander 208 

Cork 40 

Cowitch 220 

Crab 172 

Crab's claws ib. 

prepared 415 

eyes 172 

prepared 415 

ftones i/ 2 > 415 

Crawftfli 17^ 

Cream of tartar 3 *% 

Crefles, water 3°S 

Crocus of antimony 4 2 3 

Crucibles 62 

Cryftallization 7 6 

Cryflals of tartar 3'4 

Cubebs 2St 
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Cucumber, wild 


Cumin 

plafter 
Currant, black 
red 


E 

Damfon, bitter 
Dandelion 
Decantation 
Decodion 

of barley 



Page. 




Page. 


256 


Egg 


27$ 


212 


fliells, prepared 


416 


634 


Elaterium 


497 


295 


Elder, common 


301 


ib. 


rob 


497 




ointment 


6 3J 




Elecampane 


238 




Electricity 


8 


i% 9 

■ 248 


Eleduary of caffia 


6it 


of catechu 


613 



compound ib. 
of cabbage tree bark 530 
of chamomile 528 
of elm 533 
of guaiacum, com- 
pound ^30 
ofhartfhorn 553 
of hellebore, white 531 
of marftimallows 527 
of mezereon 530 
of Peruvian bark 529 
of farfaparilla 532 
com- 
pound 533 
of feneka 532 
Decodion for fomentation 528 
for glyfters ib. 
Decomposition 74 
Decrepitation 65 
Deflagration 79 
Deliquefcence 73 
Dephlegmation 70 
Defpumation 55 
Digeftion 74 
Dill I43 
water 509 
Difoxygcnizement 8r 
Diffblution 75 
Diftillation 66 
Diuretic fait 38^ 
Dover's powder 603 
Dragon's blood 288 
Drying of herbs and flowers 491 



E. 



Earthern ware 

Earths 

Edulcoration 

Effervefcence 

Efflorefcence 



13 
10 

73 
75 

75 



compound 614 
of opium 615 
of fcammony 614 
of fenna 613 
Elemi 141 
Eleutheria 210 
Elixer of healfti 5 6 3 
Elm 320 
Elutriation 5^ 
Emulfions 549 
Emul/ion, almond ib. 
Arabic ib. 
camphorated 550 
of afla fcetida 551 
of gum ammoniac ib. 
Epifpaftic ointment, mild 635 
ftronger 636 
Epfom fait 313 
Epulotic cerate 648 
Erygno 221 
Ether 35, 484 
Evaporation 64 
Expreffion 54 
Exficcation 65 
of fimples 47 
Extrad of aloes 592 
of black hellebore 59 r 
of broom tops 59Z 
of cafcarilla, refinous 595 
of chamomile 592 
of cinchona 593 
of coloquintida, com- 
pound 59b 
of gentian 591 
of jalap 592 
oflead 477 
of liquorice 229, 591 
of logwood 592 
of oak bark ib. 
of opium 594 
of Peruvian bark 593 
of Peruvian bark, hard ib. 
of Peruvian bark, foft ib. 
of Peruvian bark with 
the relin 595 
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». l ract of red Peruvian bark, 
refinous 

of rue 

of favin 

of fenna 

of white poppy 

of wild valerian, refin- 
eus 
Extraction 
Extractive 



Page. 

595 
59i 
59 2 
59 1 
59 2 

59 6 

73 
40 



Fat 


36, 315 


Fennel, fweet 


144 


water 


509 


Fenugreek 


319 


Fermentation 


82 


Fern, male 


285 


Fibrine 


41 


Fig 


226 


Filtration 


53 


Fir hemlock 


276 


Scotch 


277 


fpruce 


276 


Fixed oils 


35,499 


Flax, common 


249 


purging 


ib. 


Flowers 


3'9 


of benzoin 


37i 


of fulphur, wafhed 


359 


of zinc 


479 


Fluates 


32 


Fluoric acid gas 


ib. 


Fowl 


275 


Foxglove 


218 


Frankincenfe, common 


276 


Fuel 


59 


Fumitory, common 


227 


Furnaces 


60 


Fufion 


61 


G. 




Gadolina 


11 


Galbanum 


170 


Galipot 


277 


Gallates 


44 


Gallic acid 


ib. 


Galls 


291 


Galvanifm 


9 


Gamboge 


308 


Garlic 


I3» 


Gafeous oxide of carbon 


20 


Gelatine 


40 



*r * 



Gentian 

German leopard's bane 

Germander, water 

Ginger 

Ginfehg 

Glafs 

of antimony 
Glauber's fait 
Glucina 
Gold 

Golden root 
Goofe fat 
Granulatioh 
Grapes 
Groats 
Guaiac 
Gum 

ammoniac, purified 

Arabic 

plafter 

refins, properties of 

tragacanth 

troches 

H. 

Hartfliorn 

burnt 
Heat 

Hellebore, black 
white 
Hemlock 
Hepatic aloes 
Hepatized ammonia 
Henbane black 
Hips 
Hog 

Hogs lard, prepared 
Honey 

ace'ated 
Honey, clarified 

of rofes 

of (quills 
Horehound, white 
Horfe chefnut 

radifti 
Hydro carbonates 
Hydrogen 

Hydroguret of nitrogen 
Hydroguretted phofphorous 

fulphur 
Hydrofulphuret of ammonia 
Hyperoxygenized muriates 

muriatic acid 
Hyffop 

hedge 
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Page. 
227 
154 
31* 
23 8 
269. 

424 

396 

11 

24 

307 

J 43 

52 

322. 

166 

230 

39 

59* 

256- 

640 

242 

164 

61S 



i8S 
41* 

59 

23 x 

3 2 = 

204 

134 
410 
235 
297 

3i* 

629 

25r 
546 
ib. 
547 
54» 
250 

I2if 

202 

34 
*7 
18 

22 

2r 

409 

32 
ib. 

238 
229 
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Page. 



Kino 



343 



Jncombuftible coal 




10 


Inflammation 


tS 


, 78 


I nf 11 (ion 




74 


Infufions 




523 


of catechu 




5 2 4 


of cinchona 




522 


of foxglove 




5 2 3 


of gentian, com- 






pound 




ib. 


of Peruvian bark: 




S 22 


of rhubarb 




5 2 4 


of rofes 




5 2 5 


of fenna fimple 




526 


tartarized 




ib. 


of tamarinds with fen- 




na 




ib. 


Jh-fpiflation. 




65 


Ipecacuan 




184 


Iron 


=5, 


22'2 


filings 




223 


purified 




444 


fcales of 




324 


purified 




444 


Xronatedwine 




45 2 


Ifinglas 




125 



h 

jalap 

Japonic confection 

infufion 
Jelly 

Juice of blackcurrant infpif- 
fated 
of deadly nightfhade> in- 

fpifiated 
of elder, infpiflated 
of hemlock, infpiflated 
of henbane infpiflated 
of lemon, infpiflated 
of poifonous lettuce, infpif- 
lated 
of fcurvygrafs, compound 
of wild cucumber, com- 
pound 
of wolfsbane 
Juniper 



K. 



Kali, pure 

prepared 
Kermes mineral 



2p6 

614 

5 2 4 

39 

496 

ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

ib. 
495 

497 
4V 6 

240 



378 
380 
426 



L. 

Laccate's 45 

Laccic acid ib. 

Lactates 44 

Lactic acid ib. 

Ladanum J 97 

plafter, compound 634 

Ladies fmock 1 79 

Larch 276 

Lard 3*5 

Laudanum 573 

Laurel 247 

Lavender 24^ 

Lead 26, 282 

Lemon 199 

Lemon peel water 5°9 

Lenitive electuary 613 

Leopards bane, German 154 

Lettuce, wild 343 

Levigation 52 

Ley, cauftic 375' 

mild 383 

Light 6 

Lignin 40 

Lily, white 248 

Lime 11, 171 

water 4 1 3 

with pure kali 380 

Liniment of ammonia 501 

ftronger ib. 
fimple 629" 

Linfeed 249 

oil 500 

with lime 50a 

Liquefaction 62 

Liquid Laudanum 57 

Liquor of acetated volatile alkali 4° 
of ammoniated cop- 
per 
of cauftic volatile 
alkali 
of mildeft vegetable 

alkali 
of mild volatile alkali 
liquor, volatile, of 
hartfhorn 
Liquorice 
Litharge 

plafter 

with refin 
Litharge plafter with quick- 

filver 
Liver of fulphur 
Lixiviation 
Logwood 



443 

399 

383 
405 

ib. 
228 
284 

639 
640 

645 

389 

73 

231 
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Lobelia 
Lunar cauftic 
Lutes 



Page 

249 

438 

57 



M. 



Mace 261 
Maceration 74 
Mackaw tree 202 
Madder 297 
Manganefe 27 
Magnefia is, 418 
alba 419 
calcined ib. 
Magnetifm 9 
Mahogany 316 
Malic acid 44 
Malates ib. 
Manna 226 
Marjoram, fweet 268 
wild ib. 
Marfh mallow 136 
Marfh trefoil 2J4 
Martial flowers 450 
Maftich 282 
Syrian herb 3 J 7 
Meafures 50 
Mechanical operations of phar- 
macy 49 
Mercurial ointment, milder 644 
ftronger ib. 
pills ^ 623 
Mercury 26, 233 
Metals 22 
Mezereon 216 
Millipeds, prepared 493 
MolafTes =99 
Molybdates 3 1 
Molybdenum 28 
Molybdic acid 3 1 
Monks hood 126 
Mucilage of gum Arabic 533 
tragacanth 531 
of quince feeds 536 
of flarch 534 
Mucitcs 45 
Mucous acid 44 
Mulberry =57 
Muriate 258 
Muriates 3 2 
Muriate of ammonia 259 
and iron 450 
of antimony 43° 
ofbaryta 4 10 
of quickfilver 457 
offoda 260 
£T3 



Muriate, dried 
Muriated quickfilver, corro- 
five 

mild 
quickfilver mild, pre 

cipitated 
quickfilver, mild, fub 
li mated 
Muriatic acid 

gas 
Muflc 

mixture 
Muflard cataplafm 

common 
white 
Mutton fuet 

prepared 
Myrrh 
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Page. 
39 6 

457 
462 

ib. 

459 
366 

3^ 
257 
55 2 
62S 

3°4 
3°3 
269 
629 
263 



N. 

Natron prepared 

Nettle 

Nickel 

Nightfhade, deadly 

.Nitrates 

Nitrate 

of potafs 

of filver 
Nitrated, quickfilver, red 

filver 
Nitre 

purified 
Nitric acid 

oxide gas 
Nitrous acid 

diluted 

oxide gas 
Nitrites 
Nitrogen 
Nutmeg 

O 

Oak 

Oats ( 

Oil of almond 

of amber 

rectified 

of anife 

of cajeput 

of caraway 

of caflor 

of fennel feeds 
flowers 



*9j 



-9> 



393 

320 

27 
164 

29 

265 

266, 3S7 

438 
469 

43* 
266 

3S7 

3 6 3 

17 

362 

3&3 
17 
29 
16 

261 



290 
166 
500 
372 
516 
5iL 
251 
5" 
500 

5'i 

ib. 
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Page. 

Oil of hartfhorn 4?5 

rectified 517 

of juniper berries 511 

of lavender ib. 

oflinfeed 349, 500 

of muftard ib. 

of mace 262 

of olives 267 

of origanum 511 

of pennyroyal ib, 

of peppermint ib. 

of petroleum 516 

of pimento 511 

ofrolemary ib. 

of rue ib.. 

of faflafras ih. 

offavin ib. 

of ipearmint ib. 

of turpentine ib. 

rectified 512 

of turpentine 276 

of vitriol J 24 

of wine 486 

Oils fixed 35 

volatile 37 

Oily ethereal liquor 486 

Ointment of acetated cerufe 643 

of acetite of lead ib. 

of elemi, compound 633 

of grey oxide of quick - 

filver 644 

of hogs lard 630' 

ofimpure oxide of zinc 648 
of infufion of cantha- 

rides 635 
of nitrate of quickfil- 

ver 646 
of nitrate of quickfilver 

milder 647 

of nitrous acid 638 

of oxide of zinc 648 
of powder of Spanifh 

flies 636 
of quickfilver 643 
of red oxide of quick- 
filver 646 
of Spanifh flies 635 
of fpermaceti 630 
of fub acetite of cop- 
per 647 
of tar 633 
oftutty 648 
of wax 630 
of white calx of quick- 
filver 646 
of white hellebore 638 
of white oxide of lead 642 



P»gc. 

Ointment of yellow refin 631 
fimple 1 630 
Ointment, white 642 
Olibanum 241 
Olive 267 
Onion 133 
Opiate elefluary 615 
powder 604 
Opium 270 
pills 625 
purified 596 
Opoporiax 274 
Orange 197 
peel water st>% 
Orris Florentine 239 
Oxalic acid 43 
Oxalates ib. 
Oxides 15 
Oxide of antimony, with phof- 
phate of lime 432 
of antimony, with ful- 
phur, by nitrate of 
potafs 423 
ofarfenic 156 
of iron, black, purifi- 
ed 444 
red 448 
of lead, white 283 
red ib. 
femivitrified 2S4 
of quickfilver, afh color- 
ed 465 
of quickfilver, red by ni- 
tric acid 468 
of fulphur ;i 
of zinc 478 
impure 325 
prepared 480 
Oxidizement 79 
Oxygen 14 
Oxygenized muriates 32 
muriatic acid 367 
muriatic acid gas 32 
Otfygenizement ' 14, 78 
Oxymel fimple 546 
Oyfter 268 
Oyfter fhells p repared 415 



Palm oil 


202 


Panary fermentation 


83- 


Paregoric elixer 


573,584 


Pareira brava 


196 


Parfley 


152 


Pearl afhes 


176 
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Page. 

233 
146 

274 

2 54 
5C9 
2 54 
509 
281 

173 
264 
281 



Pearl Barley 

Pellitory 

of the wall 
Peppermint 

water 
Pennyroyal 

water 
Pepper, black 

Cayenne 
Jamaica 
long 
Peruvian bark 
Pharmaceutical operations 47 
Pharmacy, element* of 1 
Phofphates 31 
Phofphate of lime 418 
of foda 394 
Phofphites 30 
Phofphoric acid ib. 
Phofphorous acid ib. 
Phofphorous 21 
Phofphurets 22 
Phofphuretted nitrogen gas ib. 
Pills of aloes 620 
compound 621 
with affa foetida ib. 
wilh colocynth ib. 
with myrrh 622 
of ammoniaret of cop- 
per 623 
of aflii fcetida compound 622 
of galbanum, compound 623 
Pills of opium 62 j 
of rhubarb, compound ib. 
Pimento 264 
water 50.9 
Pink, Carolina 307 
Plafters 37, 628 
Plafter of afla foetida 640 
of burgundy pitch, com- 
pound 634 
of frankincenfe, com- 
pound 642 
' • of gum ammoniac, with 

quickfilver 645 

of litharge, compound 641 

of quickfilver 645 

of red oxide of iron 649 
of femivitrified oxide of 

lead 639 

offoap 641 

of Spanifh flies 637 

compound ib. 

common 639 

firaple or wax 632 

Plates, explanation of no 

PIT 4 



Page. 

24 
287 
20, 2 6 
626 
69 
294 
285 



Platinum 
Plumb 
Plumbago 
Plummer's pills 
Pneumatic apparatus 
Poifon, oak 
Polypody 
Pomegranate 
Poppy, red 

white ib. 

Porcelain 13 

Potafs 378 

with lime 380 

Potafhes 176 
Powder of aloes with ca- 

nella 5°7 

with guaiac 600 

with iron ib. 

of afarabacca, compound 601 

Powder of carbonate of lime 

compound <>or 
of chalk, compound 602 
with opium, 
compound ib. 
of crabs claws, com- 
pound ib. 
of cerufle, compound ib. 
of contrayerva, com- 
pound 603 
of ipecacuan, with 

opium ib. 

compound ib. 

of jalap, compound 604 

of myrrh, compound ib. 

pf fcammony, compound ib. 

with aloes 605 

with calomel ib. 

of fenna, compound 606 

offulphate of alumina, 

compound ib. 

of tin 477 
of tragacanth, compound 606 

Precipitation 75 

Prefervation of fimples 47 

Proof fpirit 130 

Prunes 287 

Prufliates 46 

Pruffic ib. 

Pulps, extraction of 49 8 

Pulverization 5 1 



Q^ 



Quaflla 
Quicklime 



290 
171 
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Quickfilver 



Qmnce 



purified 
with chalk 
with fulpher 



R 



Page. 
233 
453 
467 

47 2 
289 



Raifins 


323 


Rafpberry 


298 


JRatilefnake root 


284 


Receiver 


68 


Rectification 


70 


Redu6iion 


Si 


Repulfion, fpeciesof 


2 


ReCm 


280 


Relins 


37, 588 


Refinous ointment 


632 


plafter 


640 


Retorts 


67 


Rhododendron 


294 


Rhubarb 


292 


wine 


587 


Rock oil 


i'68 


Rofe, damafk 


296 


d °g ?. 


297 


red 


296 


water 


509 


Rofemary 


297 


Rofin, white 


277 


yellow 


378, 597 


Rue 


298 


Ruft of iron 


445 



Saccharine fermentation £2 

Sacred tincture 585 

elixer 574 

Saffron common or Englifn 209 

meadow - 203 

Sagapenum 300 

Sage 3°i 

St. John's wort, common 238 

Sal ammoniac 259 

polychreft 38-9 

Salifiable bales , 9 

Salt of amber 3.73 

purified ib- 

of benzoin 371 

ofhanfhorn 4°5 

of ftcel 447 

of tartar 381 

Saponaceous liniment 575 

plafler 642 



Sapphire water 

Sarcocolla 

Sarfaparilla 

Salfafras 

Saturnine ointment 

Saunders wood, red 

Savin 

Scammony 

Scurvygrafs, garden 

Sea fait 

dried 

Sebaccic acid 

Sebates 

Seneka 

Senna 

Sept foil 

Serruga 

Sheep , 

Sifting 

Silica 

Silver 

Simple fubdanccs, claffifica 
tion of 

Simarouba 

Sinapifm 

Skerrit creeping 

Slaters 

Sloe 

Snakeroot Virginian 

Snakeweed 

Soap 

Soaps 

Soap liniment, compound 

Socotorine aloes 

Soda 

carbonate of 

Soluble tartar 

Solution 

of acetite of zinc 
of muriate of ba- 
ryta 
of muriate of lime 
of fulphate of zinc 
of fulphate of cop- 
per, compound 

Sorrel 



Page 
•443 
3°3 
306 

247 
643 
288 
241 
205 
201 
26© 

39 6 
46 
ib. 
284 
i8r 
3i8 
i 2 5 
269 

52 
10 

24, ^ 53 



8S9 
62S 

3-5 
267 
287 

153 

285 
302 

37 
576 
134 

.12 
177 
39 1 

72 
483 

412 
417 



wood 
Soot of wood 
Southern wood 
Spanifh fly 
Spar, ponderous 
Spearmint 

water 
Specific gravity 
Spermaceti 
Spirit of ammonia 



441 
298 
269 
227 
160 
252 
3'3 
254 
5°9 
50 
36, 275 
40J 
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Page. 
Spirit aromatic 581 
fe^id 521 
fuccinated 582 
ofanifeed, compound 52^ 
of caraway 5 lJ \ 
of cinnamon 519 
of horfcradifh, compound 521 
of Juniper,,compound 520 
of lavender 519 
compound 570 
ofmindererus 408 
of nitrous ether 489 
of nutmeg 5»9 
of pennyroyal ib. 
of peppermint ib. 
of pimento ib. 
of rofemary 520 
of fpearmint 519 
of vitriolic ether 485 
compound 486 
of Volatile alkali 401 
1 . aromatic 581 
fetid 521 
of wine 130 
rectified 128 
Spirits, diftilled 518 
Sponge 307 
burnt 493 
Spontaneous evaporation 73 
Spurge laurel 216 
Squill 303 
dried 49 2 
prepared ib. 
pills 625 
vinegar 555 
Starch 3 8 >3'9 
Starch, wheat 141 
Stavefacre 217 
Steel 25 
Sterlet J 25 
Still 67 
Stomachic elixer 567 
Storax 310 
purified 598 
Sturgeon 125 
Strengthening p'afier 646 
Strontia - 12 
Styptic powder 606 
water 441 
Sub acetitc of copper 213 
Sub borate of Soda 3 ro 
Sub muriate of quickfiiver 459 
precipi- 
tated 461 
of quickfilver 
and ammonia 644 



Pagr. 

Sub nitrate of quickfilver 469 
Sub fulphate of quickfilver, 

yellow 47° 

Suber 40 

Suberates 45 

Suberic acid ib. 

Sublimation 71 

Succinates 45 

Succinic acid 45,372 

Suet 269 

Sugar 38,299 

cane 299 

double refine4 ib. 

raw ib. 

of lead 475 

Sulphate 3°,3* * 

of alumina, dried 421 

of baryta 313 

of copper 315 

of iron 224, 447 

dried 448 

of magnefia 313 

of potafs 387 

with ful- 

phur 389 
of foda 396 
of zinc 325, 48r 
Sulphites 30 
Sulphur 10 
of antimony, preci- 
pitated 427 
ointment 638 
precipitated 360 
iublimed 314 
fublimed, waflied 359 
Sulphurated kali 390 
oil 503 
petroleum ib. 
vegetable al- 
kali 390 
quickfilver, 

black 472 
red 473 
Sulphurets 21 
Sulplmret of antimony 147 
precipi- 
tated 427 



prepar- 
ed 


422 


of iron 

of potafs 

of quickfilver, 

black 


4°9 
339 

472 


Sulphuretted nitrogen gas 
hydrogen gas 


21 

ib. 
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Sulphuretted phofphorus 
Sulphuric acid 30 

diluted 
ether 

with alcohol 
Sulphurous acid gas 
Super fulphate of alumina and 

potafs 
Super tartrite of potafs 
Sweet flag 
Swietenia, febrifuge 
Syrup of acetous acid 

of balfam of Tolu 

of black currants 

of buckthorn 

of clove July flowers 

of colchicum 

of garlic 

of ginger 

of lemon juice 

of man iv. 

of marfhmallows 

of mulberries 

of opium 

of orange peel 

of poppies, red 
white 

of rafpberries 

of rofes, pale 
red 

of faffron 

of fquills 

of Tolu 

of vinegar 

of violets 

fimple 

T. 

Table of the preparations of an 
timony 
the preparations of 

mercury 
the fpecific gravity of 
mixtures of alco 
hoi and water 
Tallow 
Tamarind 
Tannin 
Tanfy 

Tar ^Sc 

Tar ointment 
Tartar 

emetic 
Tartarized iron 
kali 

vegetable alkali 
Tartarous acid 



Page. 






Bags. 


22 


Tartrites 


44 


, 124 


Tartrite of antimony 


433 


361 




of potafs 


39» 


484 


Tellurium 


26 


485 


Temperature 


4 


29 


Thebaic eledtuary 


615 






pills 


625 


312 




tincture 


573 


314 


Thiftle 


, blefTed 


183 


127 


Thorn 


apple 


217 


3i6 


Tin 


26 


> 3°9 


539 


Tincture of acetated iron 


452 


545 




of aloes 


558 


54o 




ethereal 


578 


543 




compound 


559 


540 




with myrrh 


558 


ib. 




of ammoniacal iron 


45i 


537 




of affa foetida 


560 


538 




of balfam of Peru 


561 


530 




of balfam of Tolu 


577 


54i 




of benzoin, compound 56 j 


537 




of black hellebore 


567 


539 




of camphor 


562 


542 




of cantharides 


571 


538 




of cardamom 


559 


543 




compound 


ib. 


542 




of cafcarilla 


562 


339 




of caftor 


5'6j 


544 




compound 


582 


ib. 




of catechu 


57i 


54i 




of cinchona 


564 


544 




compound 


ib. 


545 




ammoni- 




ib. 




ated 


583 


ib. 




of cinnamon 


5 6 9 


537 




compound 


569 






of colomba 


565 






of foxglove 


566 


1- 




of galbanum 


ib. 


149 




of ginger 


578 






of gentian, compound 567 


234 
\ 




of guaiac 

of guaiac, ammoniat- 


567 






ed, or volatile 


583 


J"* 




guaiac 


ib. 


36 




of henbane 


568 


316 




of jalap 


56.S 


39 




of kino 


568 


3i7 




of lavender, com- 




;4/6 




pound 


57° 


6 33 




of muriate of iron 


449 


3i5 




of mufk 


572 


433 




of myrrh 


ib. 


45i 




of opium 


573 


39* 




camphorated 


ib. 


ib. 




ammoniated 


58/r 
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Tincture of orange peel 561 

of Peruvian bark 564 

compound ib. 

of rhubarb 574 

bitter 57j, 

compound 574 

of rhubarb with aloes 574 
gentian 575 

of rofes 

of farfron 

of favin, compound 

of fenna 

of fnake root 

of ioap 

with opium 

of focotrine aloes 

of Spanifh flies 

of (quills 

of Tolu 

of valerian 

of valerian, araraon- 
iated 

of white hellebere 
Titanium 
Tobacco 
Tobacco wine 
Toxicodendron 
Trituration 
Troches of carbonate of lime 

of chalk 

of liquorice 

compound 
with opium 

of (larch 

of magnefia 

of nitrate ofpotafs 

of nitre 

of fulphur 

Tungftates 

Tungftein 
Tungftic acid 
Turmeric 
Turpentines 
Turpeth mineral 
Tutty, prepared 



574 
566 

575 
5^3 
560 

575 
57 6 
557 
571 
576 

577 
ib. 

58 : 4 

577 

27 

264 

587 
294 

52 
616 

ib. 

ib. 
617 

ib. 
618 

ib. 
619 

ib. 

ib. 

3* 



3i 
215 

277. 279 

470 

415, 480 



Uranium 

Urates 
Urea 
Uric acid 
Uftulatipn 



Valerian, wild 



27 

46 

4* 
46 

63 



3 2 * 





Page. 


Vaporization 


63 


Verdcgris 


213 


Verdegris, prepared 4 15 


,44i 


Veflels 


55 


Vine 


322 


Vine, wild 


170 


Vinegar 


123 


diffuled 


368 


medicated 


553 


aromatic 


554 


of meadow faffron 


ib. 


of fquills 


■ ib. 


Vinous fermentation 


82 


Violet, March 


322 


Vitrification 


62 


Vitrified antimony 


424 


Vitrified oxide of antimony 




with lulphur 


424 


with wax 


425 


Vitriol, blue 


335 


green 


ib. 


white 


ib. 


Vitriolated foflil alkali 


397 


iron 


447 


kali 


38S 


natron 


397 


quickiilver 


470 


tartar 


387 


vegetable alkali 


388 


zinc 


481 


Vitriolic acid 


124 


diluted 


361 


ether 


485 


ethereal liquor 


486 


Volatile liniment 501 


, 58i 


oils 3) 


', 5io 


empyreumatic 


$15 


W. 




Wake robin 


162 


Walnut 


240 


Water 


18 


Water, diftilled 


563 


flag 


2 39 


of acetated ammonia 


40 S 


litharge 


477 


compound 


ib. 


of acetite of ammonia 


408 


of aerated iron 


446 


of ammonia 


398 


of ammonia 


404 


of aminoniated copper 


443 


of carbonate of ammonia 404 


of caufiic ammonia 


398 


of fixed air 


574- 
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Page 


Water, of potafs 


375 


Wine of rhubarb 


587 


of prepared kali 


383 


of focotorine aloes 


5*5 


of pure ammonia 


399 


of tartarized antimony 


43 6 


of pure kali 


375 


of tartrite of antimony 


ib. 


of fuper carbonate of 




of tobacco 


587 


potafs 


383 


Winter's bark 


3*4 


of fuper carbonate, of 




Wolfsbane 


126 


foda 


394 


Wood 


40 


of vitriolated zinc with 




Wood forrel 


269 


camphor 


842 


Worm feed 


161 


Watery fufion 


65 


Wormwood, common 


162 


Wax 


36 


fea 


j6r 


ointment; 


630 


Woulfe's apparatus 


69 


plafter 


632 






yellow 


!8 7 


Y. 




white 


ib. 






Weights 


49 


Yttria 


Al 


Wheat 


3 1 9 






Whortleberry 


152 


Z> 




Willow, crack 


300 






Wine 


322 


Zedoary, long 


138 


of aloes 


5*5 


round 


241 


of antimoniated tartar 


43<5 


Zinc 


324 


of antimony 


ib. 


Zirconia 


IO 


of gentian, compound 
of ipecacuan 


58* 


Zoonates 


4<> 


ib. 


Zoenjc acid 


Z&a 


of iron 


452 
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A BROTANUM 


1 60 


Abfinthium maritimum 


161 


ponticum 


329 


vnlgare 


162 


Acetofa pratenlis 


298 


Acetofella 


269 


Acetis hydrargyri 


454 


plumbi 


475 


potaflVe 


384 


Acetum 


"3 


aromaticum 


554 


dellillatum 


368 


colchici 


554 


fcillse maritimas 


ib. 


fcilliticum 


555 


Achillea millefolium 


328 


nobilis 


ib. 


ptarmica 


ib. 


Acidum acetofum 


37° 


camphoratum 


553 


-diitillatum 


368 


forte 


369 


impurum 


123 


benzoicum 


37i 


carbonicum 


374 


muriaticum 


366 


nitricum 


3 6 3 


nitrofum 


362 


dilutum 


363 


fuccini 


372 


folphuricum 


124 


aromaticum 


579 


dilutum 


361 


Acidum vitriolicum 


12 + 


dilutum 


361 


Acipenfer ftui io, &c. 


125 


Aconitum napcllus 


126 


neomontanum 


ib. 


Acorus calamus 


137 


Adepsanferinus 


143 


ovis arietis 


269 


fuis ftrofae 


315 


fuillus 


ib. 


prajparatus 


639 



Adiantum caj>illus veneris 


328 


iErugo 


213 


praeparata 


44-r 


-^Efculus hippocaftanum 


12S 


JEther fulphuricus 


4S4 


vitriolicus 


485 


fulphuricus cum alco- 




hole 


485 


aromaticus 


579 


-<*Ethiops mineralis 


472- 


Agaricus albus 


329 


chirurgorum 169 


t 329 


mufcarius 


32S 


Aggregate 


355" 


Agrimonia eupatoria 


32$ 


Alcea rofea 


ib. 


Alcohol 128 


,483 


ammoniatum 


40 1 


aromaticum 


58i 


fcetidum 


52* 


dilutum 


130 


Algae 


357 


Alkali foflrle mite 


393 


foflile vitriolatum 


397 


vegetabile acetatum 


38S 


caufticum 


37S 


mite 


38r 


fulphuratum 


39° 


tartarifatum 


39i 


vitriolatum 


38S 


volatile mite 


403 


Allium cepa 


J 33 


fativum 


"3* 


Alnus 


329 


Aloe perfoliata 


*33 


Althaea officinalis 


130 


Alumen 


3'2 


purificatum 


421 


u ft urn 


ib. 


AmVra giylea 


32S 


Amentacece 


354 


Ammonia prasparata 


402 


Ammoniaretum cupri 


442 


Amomum cardamemum 


'39 
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Page 


Arnomum grana paradiii 


328 


Aqua compofita 


477 


repens 


*39 




menthaE piperita; 


509 


zcdoaria 


I08 




pulegii 


509 


Zingiber 


ib. 




fativae 


»*, 


Ammoniacum 


136 




myrti pimentae 


' 509 


purificatum 


598 




pimento 


ib. 


Amygdalae 


139 




potaffae 


375 


Amygdalus communis 


ib. 




pulegii 


5°9 


nana 


328 




roias centifoliae 


ib. 


Amylum 


141 




fappharina 


443 


Amyns elemifera 


ib. 




ftyptica 


441 


Zeylanica 


142 




fuper carbonatis potaflae 


383 


Gilcadenfis 


ib. 




fuper carbonatis fodae 


394 


Anagallis arvcnfis 


320 




zinci vitriolati cumcam- 




Anas anfer 


*43 




phora 


482 


Anemone nemorofa 


329 


AqUi 


folium 


342 


pratenfis 


ib. 


Arbutus uva urfi 


*52 


Anethum graveolens 


J 43 


Arcl 


ium lappa 


*53 


foeniculum 


ib. 


Argentum 


ib. 


Angelica archangelica 


144 




nitratum 


438 


Anguftura 


I4-S 


Arid 


ulochia clematiti^ 


329 


Anifum 


276 




r«tunda 


ib. 


ffellatum 


342 




ferpentaria 


I S% 


Anthemis nobilis 


145 




trilobata 


329 


pyrethrum 


146 




vulgaris 


ib. 


Antimonium 


147" 


Arnica montana 


154 


calcinatum 


437 


Arfei 


licum 


15* 


muriatum 


430 


Artemifia abrotanum 


160 


praeparatum 


422 




abfinthium 


162 


tartari latum 


433 




maritima 


161 


vitrificatum 


424 




pontica 


3*9 


Antirrhinum linaria 


329 




/antonica 


161 


Apis mellifica 


187 


Arum maculatum 


162 


Apium petrofelinum 


152 


Alia fcetida 


225 


Aquaaeris fixi 


374 


Afarum Europaeum 


163 


acetitis ammoniae 


408 


Afcyroideae 


356 


aluminis compofita 


482 


Afperifoliae 


355 


Ammonia; 398 


, 404 


Afphaltum 


168 


acetatae 


408 


Aflragalus exfcapus 


329 


caufticae 


398 




tragacantha 


164 


puras 


399 


Atropa belladonna 


ib. 


an^thi 


509 


Aurantium Hiipalenfe 


197 


calcis 


4i3 


Avena fativa 


166 


carbonatis ammonias 


404 


Aves 




349 


cinnamomi 


5°9 








Citri aurantii 


508 




B. 




medicae 


S°9 








cupri amraoniati 


443 


Balauftia 


289 


• deftillata 


508 


Balfamum Canadenfe 


276 


ferri aerati 


446 




Cbpaiva 


207 


fceniculi dulcis 


509 




Gileadenfe 


142 


kali pracparati 


383 




Peruvianum 


262 


puri 


375 




myroxyli Pcruiferi 


262 


lauri cafliae 


509 




ftyracis benzoini 


310 


cinnamomi 


ib. 




officinalis 


ib. 


lithargyri acctati 


477 




Toluiferas balfami 


3i8 
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Tolutanum 
traumaticum 
Bardana 
Barilla 
Beccabunga 
Belladonna 
Bellis perennis 
Benzoinum 
Berberis vulgaris 
Betula alba 

alnus 
Bicornes 
Biftorta 

Bitumen petroleum 
Boletus igniarius 

laricis 
Bolus armcna 

alba 

Gallicus 
Boras fodas 
Borax 
Bos taurus 
Botrys vulgaris 
Braflica eruca 
Bryonia alba 
Bubon galbanum 

C. 

Cacao 
Cajeputa 
Calarnariae 
Calamus aromaticus 
Calculi cancrorum 
Calendula officinalis 
Calomelas 
Calx cum kali puro 
hydrargyri alba 
ftibii praecipitata 
viva 
zinci 
Calycanthemae 
Campanaceae 
Camphora 
Cancer aftacus 

pagurus 
Canella alba 
Cannabis fativa 
Cantharides 
Capillus veneris 
Capficum annuum 
Carbonas 

ammonias 

barytas 

calcis 

praeparatus 



Page. 

561 

*77 
322 
164 

329 
3iO 
167 
ib. 
329 
355 
285 
167 
169 

329 

ib. 

ib. 
169 
310 

ib. 
340 

ib. 

ib. 
170 

ib. 



348 
2 5i 

357 
127 
172 
340 
459 
380 
464 
43i 
171 
479 
35 6 
355 
247 
172 
ib. 

173 
340 
252 
328 
173 
J74 
402 

175 
176 

415 



Carbonas ferri 

praecipitatus 
magnefiae 
potaflae 

impurus 
puriflihnis 
fodae 

impurus 
zinci impurus 
praeparatus 
Cardamine pratenfis 
Cardamomum minus 
Carduus benediclus 
Marianus 
tomentofus 
Carex arenaria 
Carica 

Carpobalfamum 
Carum carui 
Carui 

Caryophylla aromatic* 
CaryophylJje 
Caryophyllata 
Caryophyllum rubrum 
Cafcarilla 
Caffia 

fiftula 
fenna 
Caftor fiber 
Caftoreum 
Cataplafma aluminis 
cumini 
finapeos 
Catechu 

Caufticum commune acerrimum 
mitius 
lunare 
mitius 
Centaurea benedicla 
Centaureum minus 
Cepa 

Cephaelis ipecacuanha 
Cera flava 
alba 
Cerafus 

Ceratonia filiqua 
Ceratum cantharidis 



Page. 

445 
446 
419 
380 
176 
38r 
392 
*77 
325 
48Q 
179 

x 39 
183 
340 
344 
340 
226 
142 

*79 
ib. 

221 

35* 

34s 
21S 
210 
244 
189 
18c 

*#. 

ib. 
627 

ib. 
628 

255 
378 
380 
438 
380 

*8 3 
188 

133 

184 

187 

ib. 
346 
340 
636 



carbonatis zinci impuri 648 
epuloticum ib. 

lapidis calaminaris ib. 

lithargyri acetati com- 

pofitum 643 

refinae flava; 632 

faponis 641 

(implex 6%\ 

fpermatis ceti ib. 
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Cerefolium 


347 


Conferva rofae 


609 


Ceruffa 


283 


caninac 


608 


acctata 


475 


rubrae 


ib. 


Ccrvus elaphus 


188 


fcillx 


610 


Chamasdrys 


348 


Contortce 


355 


Chamaemelum 


145 


Contrayerva 


220 


Chamaepitys 


348 


Convolvulus Americnnus 


341 


Chamomilla vulgaris 


344 


jalapa 


206 


Chela: cancrorum 


172 


fcammonia 


205 


praeparatae 


416 


Copaifera officinalis 


207 


Chelidonium majus 


340 


Corallium rubrum 


2 39 


Chenopodium ambrofioides 


I&. 


Coriandrum fativum 


208 


botrys 


ib. 


Cornucervi 


188 


China 


347 


cervinum uflum 


418 


Chironia centaurium 


188 


Cortex afigufturae 


*45 


Ci'choreum inrybus 


340 


Peruviauus 


189 


Cictita 


204 


Cremor tartari 


3»4 


Cinara hofenfis 


7 /S 


Crocus antimonii 


423 


Cinchona Caribaea 


1 95 


fativus 


209 


officinalis 


j 89 


Croton eleutheria 


210 


Cineres clavellati 


176 


Creta 


176 


Cinnabaris faclitia 


473 


praeparata 


4*5 


Ciii.namomum 


244 


Cruftacea 


350 


Ciifampelos pareira 


196 


Cryptogamia 


354 


Ciftus Cieticus 


ib. 


Cryftalli tartari 


3i4 


Citrus aurantium 


197 


Ctibeba 


281 


medica 


199 


Cucumis agreftis 


256 


Clematis e recta 


341 


colocynthis 


211 


Coadunatae 


356 


melo 


34i 


Coagulum aluminofurn 


627 


Cucurbita pepo 


ib. 


Cocci nella 


200 


Cucurbitacea? 


355 


Coccus cacti 


ib. 


Cuminum cyminum 


212 


Cochlearia armoracia 


202 


Cuprum 


ib. 


officinalis 


201 


ammoniacum 


442 


Cocos butyracea 


202 


ammoniatum 


ib. 


Colchicuin autumnale 


203 


vitriolatum 


214 


Colocynthis 


air 


Curcuma longa 


2I 5 


Colomba 


203 


Cycas circinalis 


34i 


Colunmiferse 


356 


Cydonia malus 


289 


Compofitse 


3 54 


Cymofae 


355 


Confectio aromatica 


611 


Cynara fcolymus 


215 


Japonica 


613 


Cyniphis nidus 


291 


opiata 


615 


Cynomorium ceccineum 


34* 


Conferva dichotoma 


34i 


Cynolbatus 


297 


Conglomerate 


355 


Cytinus hypociftis 


341 


Co ni ferae 


354 






Conium maculatum 


204 


D. 




Conferva abhnthii maritimi 


60S 






acetofellae 


609 


Daphne mezereum 


216 


ari 


ib. 


Datura (tramonium 


217 


citri aurantii 


608 


Daucus carota 


ib. 


corticisexterioris au- 




fylveflris 


217 


rantii Hifpalenfis 


ib. 


Decandria 


352 


cynoibati 


ib. 


Decoctum althaea? officinalis 


527 


Iujuhs 


ib. 


anthemidis nobilis 


528 


pruni fylveftris 


609 


chamxmdi 


ib. ' 
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Becc&um cinchonas officinalis 
commune 
cornu cervi 
cprticis Peruvian* 
daphnes mezerei 
Geoffraeae ineriais 
guaiaci officinalis, co 

pofitum 
hellebori albi 
hordei diftichi 

compofitum 
lignorum 
polygalae fenegae 
pro enemate 
pro fomento 
larfaparillae 

compofi 
turn 
fmilacis farfaparillae 
ulmi 

Delphinium ftaphifagi ia 

Diadelphia 

Piandria 

Pianthus caryophylhis 

Piftamnus albus 
Creticus 

Didynamia 

Plervilla 

Digitalis purpurea 

DicEcia 

Dodecandria 

Polichos pruriens 

Dorftenia contrayerva 

Dulcamara 

Dumofie 

E. 



Page. 

2 59 
258 

553 
259 
5io 
ib. 
m- 
*&. 

531 

ib. 

ib. 
530 
53 = 
528 

ib. 
533 

sn 
532 
533 
217 

353 

35° 
218 

341 
345 
352 
343 
3i8 

354 
352 
220 
ib. 
306 
35<5 



Ebulus 347 
Elaterium 256, 497 
fcle&uarium aromaticum 611 
raffias riftulae 612 
fe,nnae 613 
catechu ib. 
compofitum 614 
Jenitivurri 613 
opiatum 615 
fcammonii 614 
Thebaicum 615 
Elixir paregoricum 573>5 S 4 
facrum 574 
falutis 5^3 
ftomachicum 567 
fcmplaftrumadhaslivum 640 
ammoniaci cum hy- 
dra rgyro 4AS 
W w 



Page- 

Emplaftrum antihyftericum 640 
aflae foetidas ib. 

cantharidis 637 

ceras 63a 

compofitum ib. 
cereum 632, 

commune 639 

cumini 634. 

gummofum 640 

hydrargyri 645 

ladani compofitum 634 
lithargyri 639 

lithargyri compofi- 
tum 641 
lithargyri cum hy 

drargyro 
lithargyri cum re 

fina 
meloes veficatorii 
meloe's veficatorii 

compofitum 
oxidi ferri rubri 
oxidi plumbi femi- 

vitrei 639 

picis Burgundicas 634 
picis compofitum 
refinofum 
roborans 
faponis 
fimplex 



^45" 

640 
637 

ib. 
649 



634 
640- 
649 
64c 
632 

thuris compofitum 6421 

veficatorium 6^j 

Emulfio amygdalis communis 549 

Arabica ib. 

camphorata S5° 

Enneandria 352; 

Enfatae 35r 

Eniila campaua 238 

Epidendruio vanilla 34^ 

Eruca 340 

Eryngium mariumum 22c 

Eryfimum officinale 34* 

Eugenia caryophyllata 221: 

Euphorbia officinalis 34* 

Exficcatio herbaruhi et florum 49^ 

£xtractum v aloes 59 2 

anthemidis nobilis ib. 

cafcarjllae 595" 

cafllae fennas 59c 

chamaeineli 592 

cinchonas 593 

cinchonas officinalis 594 

colocynthidis co*n- 

pofitum' 596 

convolvuli jalapas 59^ 
eorticis Peruvian! 593 
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G. 




•Extraftum corticis Peruviani 


, 






durum 


593 


Gadus lota 


343 


corticis Peruviani 




Galanga 


344 


molle 


ib. 


Galbanum 


170 


corticis Peruviani 




Gallae 


291 


cum refina 


595 


Gambogia 


30r 


corticis Peruviani 




Genifta 


307 


rubri refinofum 


ib. 


Gentiana 


2.27 


geniftas 


59 2 


centau 1 eum 


1S8 


gentianas lutea; 


59 1 


pannonica 


342 


glycyrrhizae glabra 


229 


Geofftaea inermis 


228 


hasmatoxyli Campe 




Geum paluftre 


342 


chenfis 


59* 


rivale 


ib. 


hellebori nigri 


59i 


urbanurn 


ib. 


jalapae 


592 


Ginfeng 


269 


jalapii 


595 


Glecoma hederacea 


342 


ligni Campechenfis 


593 


Glycyrrhiza glabra 


228 


mimofae catechu 




Gram en 


348 


opii 


594 


Gramma 


357 


papaveris albi 


592 


Grana paradifi 


328 


querciis 


ib. 


Granarum 


2S9 


rutas graveolentis 


59i 


Gratiola officinalis 


229 


iabinae 


592 


Gruinales 


35<5 


faturni 


477 


Guaiacum officinale 


230 


fen n as 


594 


Gummi Arabicum 256 


> 344 


Valerianae fylveftris 




aftragali tragacanthoe 


164 


refinofum 


59 6 


mimofae Niloticae 


256 






tragacanlhae 


164 


F. 




refina aloes perfoliatas 


i33 






ammoniaci 


136 


Faba 


349 
342 


bubonis galbani 


170 


Fagara odtandra 


convolvuli fcammanii 


205 


Ferrum 


222 


ferulae afTa; foetidae 


225 


ammoniacale 


45° 


gambogia 


308 


tartarfiafum 


45 1 


guaiaci officinalis 


230 


vitriolatum 224,447 


juniperi lyciae 


241 


Ferula afTa foetida 


225 


kino 


242 


Ficus Indica religiofil 


34 2 


myrrha 


263 


carica 


226 


fagapenum 


300 


Filices 


357 


Gynandria 


353 


Filix fcemina 


346 






mas 


285 


H. 




Flammulajovis 


34i 






Flores benzoes 


37i 


Hasmatoxylon Campechiamim 


23 1 


martiales 


45 * 


Hedera terrfcjffris 


342 


fiilphurisloti 


359 


Hederaceas 


355 


zinci 


479 


Helleborafier 


232 


Fccniculum aquaticam 


345 


Helleborus albus 


321 


Fcenum Grascum 


319 


fcetidus 


232 


Formica rufa 


342 


niger 


ib. 


Fraxinusornus 


226 


Hepar fulphuris 


389 


Fuligo ligni combufti 


227 


Heptandria 


352 


Fumaria officinalis 


ib. 


Hefperideae 


35$ 


Fungi 


357 


Hexandria 


35 r 


Fungus Melitcnfis 


341 


Hirudo mei'icinalis 


342 
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Hardeum diftichoti 
Hydrargyrum 

acetatum 
calcinatum 
cum creta 
cum fulphure 
muriatum 
muriatum cprro- 

fivum 
muriatum mite 
muriatum mite 
praecipitatum 
muriatum mite 
fublimatum 
nitratum rubrum 
purificalum 
fub nitratum 
fulphuratum ni- 
grum 
fulphuratum rub 

rum 
vitriolatum 
Hydro fulphuretum ammouiae 
Hyofciamus niger 
Hypericum perforatum 

quadrangulare 
Hypociftis 
Hyflopus officinalis ' 

I. 

Ichthyocolla 
Icofandria 

Ilex aquifolium 

IHicium anifatum 

Imperatoria oftruthium 

Infufum amarum 

cinchonae officinalis 
corticis Peruvian! 
digitalis purpureas 
gentianae luteaecom- 

pofitum 
Japonicum 
mimofa: catechu 
rbei palmati 
rofae Gallicas 
fennas fimplex 

tartarifatum 

Infufum tamarindi Indici cum 
caflia fenna 

Infefta 

Inula helenium 

Ipecacuanha 

Iris Florentina 



Page 

233 

ib. 

455 
467 
ib. 

472 
457 

ib. 

462 

ib. 

459 
469 

453 
469 

472 

473 
470 
409 
236 
238 
342 
34i 
?3^ 



35 2 

342 

ib. 

343 

523 

522 

ib. 

523 

, ib. 

524 
ib. 
ib. 

525 
526 
ib. 

526 

35° 
238 
184 

239 



Iris pfeudaccrus 
npbilis 

J- 

Jacea 
Jalapa 

Jafminum officinale 
Juglans regia 
Juniperus communis 
iycia 
fabina 

K. 



Page. 
ib. 
ib. 



349 

206 

343 
240 

ib. 
241 

ib. 



Kaempferia rotunda 


= 4t 


Kali acetatum 


385 


praeparatum 


380 


purum 


37* 


fulphuratum 


39o 


tartarifatum 


39i 


vitriolatum 


388 


Kermes rnineralis 


426 


Kin© 


x\% 



L. 

Lac ammoniaci 551 

amygdalae 549 

aflae fcetidas 551 

vaccinum 340 

Lacca 342 

Lactuca virofa 243 

Ladanum 196 

Lapathum aquaticura 34$ 

acutum ib. 

Lapilli cancrorum 172,445 

Lapis calaminaris 325 

praeparalus 480 

Laudanum liquidum 573 

Lauro cerafus 346 

Laurus camphora 247 

caiTia 244 

cinnamomum. ib] 

nobilis 247 

faflafras ib. 

Lavandula 248 

fpica ib. 

Ledum paluftre 343 

Leontodon taraxacum 248 

Le-vifticum 343 

Lichen iflandicus ib. 

Liguflicum Icvilticum ib. 

L.liacea; 557 
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Page. 

248 

ib. 

223 

444 
199 

329 
501 

ib. 

51 6 



Lilium candidum 

album 
Limatura ferri 

purificata 
Limon 
Linaria 
Liniruentum ammoniae 

fortius 
anodynum 
carnphorae com- 

pofitum 580 

camphoratum ib. 

fapanaceum 575 
faponis compofir 

turn 576 

/implex 629 

volatile 501,581 

Linum catharticum 249 

ufitatiflimum ib. 

Liquid amber fryraccifluum 343 

Liquor aethereus nitrolus 489 

V oleofus 486 

vitriol icus ib r 

alkali vegetabilis pu- 

riffimi 383 

alkali volatilis acetati 408 

<:ali volaulis cauftici 399 
alkali volatilis rrritis — #e$- 

cupri ammoniati 443 

Hoffmanni ancdynus 486 

lithargyri acetati 477 
lithargyri acetati com- 

po0>; us ib r 

vol. as cornu cervi 405 

Lithargyrus 284 

Lixivium caufticum 375 

Lixivium mite ■ 383 

Lobelia fyphilitica 249 

Lomcntaceae 356 

Lonicera Diervilla 343 

Loranthus Europaeus ib. 

Lujula 269 

Lycoperdon bovifta 343 

Lycopodium clavatum ib. 

Lyfimachia purpurea ib. 

Lythrum falicaria ib. 

Lytta velicatoria 252 

M. 



Maris 






261 


Magnefi 


a 




418 




alba 




419 




nigra, 


five vitrario- 






rure 




343 



Magnefia ufla 

vitriolata 
Mahagoni 
Majorana 
Malva arborea 
lylveitris, 
Mammalia 
Manganefium 
Manna 

Marantagajanga 
Marrubium vulgare 
Marum Syriacum 
Maftiche ' 

Matricaria chamomilla 
. Partheniunv 
Mechoacanna 
Mel 

acetatum 
defpumatum 
rofae 
icillae 
Melaleuca leucadendron 
Melampodium 
Melilotus 
MelifTa officinalis 
Mclo 
Meloe profcarabaeas 

veficutorius 
Melolontlia vitis 
Mentha aquatica 
crifpa 
piperita 
piperitis 
pulegiujn 
rubra 
fativa 
viridis 
Menyanthes trifoliata 
Mercurius praecipitatus ruber 
fubhmatus corrofivu 
Mezereon 
Millefolium 

nobilis 
Millepedae 

praeparatae 
Mimofa catechu 
Nilotica 
Senegal 
Minium 

Miftura camphorata 
cretacea 
inofchata 
Mollufca 

Momordica elaterium 
Monadelphia 



» . 
4r8 

313 
316 
262 

32g 

250 
349 
343 
226 

344 
350 

3i7 
282 

344 
ib. 

34i 
25 f 
546 
ib. 
647 
54* 
35 r 
232 
348 
25* 
34r 
34-4 
252 

344 
ib. 

254 
ib. 

2 54 
344 
2 54 

ib. 

ib. 
468 

S457 
216 
328 

a. 
267 

493 

25.> 

356 

344 
283 

55i 
552 
ib. 
350 
256 

333* 
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Page. 




Page. 


Monandria 


35o 


Oleafixa fiveexprcffa 


500 


IVIonoecia 


353 


Oleracese 


357 


Morus nigra 


256 


Oleum animale 


5i7 


Mofchus 


257 


ammoniatum 


Sot 


Mofchus mofchiferus 


ib. 


amygdalae communis 


500 


M.ucilago amyli 


534 


cajeputae 


251 


Arabici gumnii 


535 


camphoratum 


502 


aftragali tragacanthae 


534 


cocois buty raceme 


202 


gummi tragacanthae 


535 


cornu cervi 


4°J 


mimofae Niloticae 


ib. 


reftificatum 


51J 


feminum cydonii mali 


536 


lauri nobilis 


247 


tragacanthae. 


534 


lini cum ca'.ce 


502 


Multifiliquae 


53 6 


ufitatillimi 


ib. 


M u rias 


258 


mac is 


261 


ammoniae 


259 


olere Europege 


267 


et ferri 


45° 


olivarum 


ib. 


antimonii 


430 


palmae 


202 


barytae 


410 


petrolei 


516 


hydrargyri 


457 


ricini 295, 


500 


fodae 


260 


fiiiapeps 


ib. 


foda; exficcatus 


39 6 


fuccini 


373 


Mufci 


357 


fuccini pupffimum feu 




Muflela fluviatilisi 


34* 


recYificatvim 


5i6 


Myriuica mofchata 


Zfcll 


falphurauim 


503 


Myrobalanus citrina 


344 


vini 


48 6 


Myroxylon Peruiterum 


262 


terebinthinae 


s« 


Myrrha 


263 


terebinthinae reclifica- 




Myrtillus 


348 


tum 


5ia 


Mjrtus pimenta 


B64 


volatile anifi 

baccarum juni- 


511 


N. 




peri 


ib. 




carui 


ib. 


tyiphtha 


j£8 


caryophyllae aro 
maticae 


222 


Nafturtium aquaticu/n 


3<>5 


citri aurantii 


197 


Natron praeparatum 


393 


citri medicae 


199 


tartarifatum 


39 8 


florum fceniciili 




vitriolatum 
Nicotiana tabacum 


397 
264 


dulcis 
juniperi commu 
nis 


5ii 


Nigellalativa 


344 


ib. 


Nitras 


265 
438 


juniperi fabinae 


ib. 


j arganti 


lauri fatlafras 


ib. 


potaflae 2^6, 3 S 7 


lavandulae fpicae 


ib. 


Nitrum 


260 


melaleucae leuca 




purificatum 


3^7 


dendri 


2 5 l 


Nux mofchata 


2&i 

348 


menthae piper- 




vomica 


ita 


5*i 






menthae faiivac 


ib. 


Q. 




myri(tic;._ 








chatas 


261 


Odlandria 


352 


myrti pimentae 


5ii 


Oculi cancrorum 


I72 


drigani 


ib. 


cancrorum praeparati 


415 


pimpinellie anif 


i ib. 


Olea Europaea 


267 


pjni Im'icis pul- 




deftillata, effentialia five 




egil 


ib. 



volatilia 



Sio 
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Oleum volatile rorifmariui oific- Oxymel fcillac 

inalis Ih. fimplex 

rutae ib. 

fabinae ib. 

falTafras ib. 
feminum fceniculi 

dulcis ib. 
tcrebinthinae pu- 

riflimum 512 

Olibanum 241 

Oliva 267 

Otiifcus afellus ib. 

Ononis fpinofa 344 

Onopordium acaathium ib. 

Opium 270 

purificatum 596 

Opobalfamum 142 

Opoponax 274 

Orchideae 357 

Orchis latifolia, &c. 345 

Origanum diclamnus ib. 

Origanum majorana 268 

vulgare ib. 

Oryza fativa 345 

Oftrea edulis 268 

Oftrearum teftse praeparatas 416 

Ovis aries 269 

Ovorum teftafpraeparatx 416 

Ovum 275 

Oxalis acetofella 269 
Oxidum antimonii cum phof- 

phatecalcis 432 
antimonii cum fulphure 

per nitratem potafTae 423 
antimonii cum fulphure 



Tage. 
54<< 



P. 



vitrificatum 


424 


antimonii vitrificatum 




cum cera 


435 


arfenici 


156 


ferri nigrum 


224 


ferri nigrum purifica- 




tum 


444 


ferri rubrum 


448 


hydrargyri cincreum 


465 


hydrargyri rubrum 




per acidumnicum 


468 


plumbi aibum 


283 


plumbi rubrum 


**. 


plumbi femivitreum 


284 


zinci t 


47? 


zinci impurum 


328 


zinci impurum prae- 




paratum 


480 


Oxycoccos 


3 48 


Oxymel aeriiginis 


548 


colcnici 


547 



Ptconia officinalis 
Palmae 354, 

Panax quinquefolium 
Papaver album 

erraticum 
rhoeas 
fomniferum 
Papilionaceas 
Pareira brava 
Parietaria officinalis 
PafTulae minores 
Paftinaca opoponax 
Pechurim faba 
Pentandria 
Pentaphyllum 
Pepo 

Perfonatae 
Peruvianus cortex 
Petroleum 

Barbadenfe 
fulphuratum 
Petrofelinum 
Phafianus gallus 
Phellandrium aquaticum 
Phofphas calcis 

fodas 
Phyfeter macrocephalus 
Phytolacca decandra 
Pilulae aloes compofitas 

cum afTa foetida 
cum colocinthide 
cum myrrha 
aloeticae 

ammoniareti cupri 
affae fcetidae compofitae 
galbani compofitsc 
hydrargyri 
opii 
opiatae 
Plummeri 

rhei compofitse 
fcillae 
fciliticas 
fiibii compoGtas 
Thebaicas 
Pimento 
Pimpinella alba 
an i Turn 
faxifraga 
Pintis abies 
balfamea 



345 
357 
269 
270 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

356 
196 

274 

349 

274 

345 
35i 
287 

341 
355 
189 
168 
167 
503 
152 
275 
345 
418 

394 
275 
345 
621 

ib. 

ib. 
622 
620 
623 
622 
623 

ib. 
625 

ib. 
626 
625 

ib. 
626 

ib. 

264 

345 
276 

345 
276 
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Pinuslarix 

fylveftris 
pinea 
fativa 
Piper cubeba 
Indicum 
longum 
nigrum 
Piperita? 
Pi fees 
Piffacia lentifcus 

terebinthus 
Pix FurgunJica 

liquida 
Plantago media 

pfyllium 
Plumbum 
Polyadelphia 
Polyandria 
Polygala amara 
vulgaris 
fenega 
Polygamia 
Polygonum biftorta 
Polypodium filix mas 
vulgare 
Pomaceae 

Populus balfamifera 
PotafTa 

cum calce 
Potentilla reptans 
Potio carbonatis calcis 
cretacea 



Page. 
276 
277 

345 
ib. 
28 1 

175 

28r 

ib. 

357 

350 

282 

ib. 

280, 276 

280, 277 

345 
ib. 
282 
353 
35 2 
345 
346 
384 

354 
285 
ib. 
346 
356 
346 

378 
380 
287 

552 
ib. 



Praeparatio quofundam, aqua 

non folubilium 4 I 5 

Prunus cerafus 346 

domeftica 287 

Gallica ib. 

lauro cerafu3 346 

fpinofa 287 

Prunus fylveftris ib. 

Pfyllium 345 

Ptarmica 3 2 ^ 

Pteris aquilina 346 

Pterocarpus fantalinus a88 

draco ib. 

Pulegium 254 

Pulparum extraclio 49 s5 

prseparatio 499 

Pulfatilla nigricans 3 2 9 

Pulvis aloe's cum canella 599 

aloeticus cum guaiaco 600 

cum ferro ib. 

antimonialis 43 2 

aromaticus 600 

#fari Europsei compQfitus ib. 



Page. 
Pttlvis carbonatis calcis compof- 

itus ib* 

cretaceus ib. 

cretae compofitus 602 

cum opia ib. 

chelorum cancri compof- 

itus ib. 

ceruftre compofitus ib. 

contrayervse compofitus 603 
Doveri if,. 

hydrargyri cinereus 465 

ipecacuanha et opii 603 

compofitus ib. 

jalapse compofitus 604 

rayrrhas cempofitus ib. 

opiatus ib. 

icammonii compofitus ib. 
cum aloe ib. 

cum calomelane ib. 
fennae compofitus 606 

ftanni 477 

ftibiatns 433 

fiypticus 606 

fulphatis aluminas com- 
pofitus if,. 
tragacantha: compofitus ib. 
Punica granatum 289 
Putaminca; 356 
Pyrethrum 145 
Pyrus cydonia 289 



Q^ 



Qjjaffia 

excelfa 

fimaruba 
Quercus robur 
cerris 

R. 

Ranunculus albus 
Raphanus rtjlicanus 
Reftna 

alba 

amyridis Gileadenfis 



290 
ib. 
289 

♦9° 
291 



329 
20a 
280 
ib. 
142 



copaiferae officinalis 207 

flava 597 

gtiaiaci 330 

pini abiet'us 276, 280 

balfanaea; 276 

laricis ib. 

fylveftris 277, 280 

piftaciae lentifci 282 

p.teiocarpi draccnis 38S 
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Rhabarbarum 

Sibiricum 
Rhamnus calharticus 
Rheum palmatum 
undulatum 
Rhododendron cryfanthum 
Rhceade<e 

Rhus toxicodendron 
Ribes nigrum 
rubrum 
Rtcinus communis 
Rob fambuci 
Rofa canina 
centifolia 
Damafcena 
Gallica 
rubra 
Rofmarinus officinalis 
fylveftris 
Rotaceae , 
Rubia tinfrorum 
Rubigo ferri 
Rubus an'Hcus 
caefius 

chair, aemorus 
frutrcofus 

idaeus 298 

Rumex acetofa 

aquaticus 
acutns 
Suta graveolens 

S. 

Sabadilla 
$abina 

Saccharum non purifieatum 
officinarum 
purificatum 
puriflimum 
rubrum 
faturni 
Sagapenum 
Sago 

Sal alkalinus fixus fofiilis puri- 
ficatus 
ammoniacus 
benzoini 
communis 

exficcatus 
cornu cervi 
diureticus 
Glauberi 
martis 
itiuriaticus 



Page. 
292 

34" 
291 
292 
346 
294 

35^ 

=94 
2 95 

ib. 

ib. 

497 
297 
296 
ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
292 
343 

355 

297 

445 
346 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
34<5 
298 
346 

ib.. 
298 



349 

241 
298 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

475 
300 

34i 

392 
259 
37i 
26b 
396 
405 
385 
39<5 
447 
*6o 



Sal polychreftus 

Rupellenfis 

fuccini 

purificatus 

tartari 
Salep 
Salix alba 

fragilis 300, 

pentandra 
vitellina 
Salvia officinalis 
Sambucus ebulus 

nigra 
Sanguis, draconis 
Santalum rubrum 
Santonicum 
Sapo 

Saponaria officinalis 
Sarcocolla 
Sarfaparilla 
Sarmentaceae 
Saflafras 
Satyrium 
Scabiofa arvenfis- 
Scabridae 
Scammonium 
Scandix cerefolium 
Scilla maritima 

exficcata 
Scillae praeparatae 
Scitamineae 
Scordium 

Scorzonera Hifpanica 
Scrophularia nodoi* 
Secale cereale 
Sedum majus 
Sempcrviviim teclorum 
Seneka 
Senna 
Senticofas 
Sepia oiftopoda 
Sepiariae 

Serpentaria Virginiana 
Serpyllum 
Sevun? bovinum 
ovillum 

prscparatum 
phyfeteris macroce- 
phali 
Siliqua dulcis 
Siliquofas 
Simarouba 
Sinapis alba 
Sinapis nigra 
Sifynibrium nafturtiuni 
Slum nodifloium 



F,.ge. 
3*§ 
39^ 
373 
ib. 

38< 

345 
347 
347 

ib. 

ib. 

3°* 

347 
30* 
282 
■tb. 
161 
302 
347 
3°3 
3O0 

355 

247 

U4 
347 
357 

205 

347' 

303 

492 

ib. 

157 

3i« 

347 

if. 

ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

284 
i$i 
356 
347 
35.< 
J 53 
348 
340 
269 
629 

2 75 
340' 
35* 
289 

304 
305 

ib: 
ih. 
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Smilax china 


347 
306 


f'arfaparilla 


SolanaccK 
Solarium dulcamara 


355 
306 


Solidago virga aurea. 


307 


^olutio acetitis zinci 


4S3 


muriatis barytae 


41 % 


calcis. 


417 


fulpliatis cupri com- 




pofita 


44-1 


zinci 


48 i 


Spartium fcoparium 


307 


Spermaceti 


2 75 


Spigelia anthelmia 


347 


Mariiandica 


307 


Spina cervina 


391 


Sphitus actheris nitrofi 


489 


vitriolici 


485 


compofitus 


486 


alkali volatilis 


401 


aromaticus 


5Si 


foetidus 


521 


ammoniae 


401 


aromaticus 


58i 


compofitus 


it. 


foetidus 


52t 


fuccinatus 


582 


unifi compofitus 


520 


camphoratus 


562 


cari carvi 


5 J 9 


carvi 


it. 


cinnamomi 


it. 


juniperi communis 




compofitus 


520 


lauri cinnamomi- 


519 


Iavandulae fpicae 


it. 


compofita 


51o 


mcnthas piperita? 


5i9 


fativae 


it. 


Mindereri 


40 s 


myrifticas mofchatce 


519 


myrti pimentae 


it. 


nucis mofchatse 


it. 


pimento 


ibi. 


pulegii 


it. 


raphani compofitus 


5-i 


rorifmarini officinalis 


520 


vinofus camphoratus 


5 r >2 


Spongia officinalis 


307 


ufta 


493 


Squamae ferri purificafas 


44+ 


Stalagrhitis cambogioides 


308 


Stannum 


309 


Siaphifagria 


217 


Stellate 


3.S5 


Stibium 


147 


nitro calcinatum 


423 


muriatum caufticum 


43 s 


Xx 





Stibium pra?paratum 

Stramonium officinale 

Strychnos mix vomica, 

Styrax beuzoin 

calamita 
liquida 
officinale 
purificata 

Sub acetis cupri 

Sub boras fod;e 

Sub murias hydrargyri 



Pa R c. 
42: 
217 
34* 
310 
it, 

343 
310 

.59* 
313: 
310 

459 



praecipitatus 46 r 

et ammonias 464 



470 
495 
3ifc 

35<i 



495" 



flavus 
Succf ad fcorbuticos 
Succinum 
Succulents; 

Succus cochleariae officinalis 
compofitus 
concretus fraxini orni 226 
rhamnicathartici 291 

fpjffatus aconiti napelli 49S 
atropas bel- 
ladonna ib_ 
dcutae 497- 

conii maculati 496 
bvofciaminigri ib. 
laftucae virolae ib. 
limonis ib, 

rjiomordic32 

elaterii lb, 

papaveris fom- 

niferi 270 

ribis nigri 495 

fambuci higri 496 

3ir 

alumina; 312 

c*ficcatus 42 x- 

barytae 31 -5 

cupri ar^ 

ferri 224, 447- 

exficcatus 448 

magnefias 315 

potaffjj 3S7 

cum fixlphure389 

foria? 396 

eirfci 325, 4?i 

Sulphur an timonii prxcipitatum 427 



Salphas 



prsecipitatum 
ftibiatum fufcum 

rufum 
fu'blimatum 

lorum 
, Sulph'urctum antimoni: 

praecipitatui'ri 
hydrargyri nigrum 472 
potafl \$y 



360 
4 ;6 
4-1; 
314 
359 
J 47 
427 
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Super fulphas alumina? et pot- 

aife 31J 

Super tartris potaffae 314 

hnpurus ib. 

Sus fcrofa 315 

Swietema febrifuga 316 

mahagoni ib. 

Syrupi 536 

Syrupus acidi acetofi 537 

allii ib. 

althes^ officinalis ib. 

^ amotni zing.beris 53S 

balfanricus 545 

caryo^hylh rubri 540 

citri an ran -ii ^g 

filed ici 539 

colchici autumaalis 54.0 

communis $■$-} 

corticis aurantii 539 

croci 54 i 

nianthi caryophylli 540 

jnannas 541 

opii 54 » 

papaveris fomniferi ib. 

albi it. 

crratici 543 

*hamni cathanici ib. 

rofas 544 

Gall'ca? it. 

ccnti foliar ib. 

faccbari rubri 298 

icillac maritimap 544 

fimplex . i37 

fpinre cervinae 543 

fucci fructiis m»ri 539 

• ribis nigri 540 

ldrei 539 

limonis fucci ib. 

Toluifene baifami 545 

Tolutanus ib. 

violae od«rat<e ib. 

zingiberis 538 

Symphitum officinale 348 

Syngenefia 35i 

T. 



Tacam abaca 


342, 346 


Tamarindus India? 


316 


Taraxacum 


248 


Tanacetum vulgare 


3i7 


Tartari cryftalli 


3i4 


Tartarus emeticug 


<433 


Tartatum 


314 


folubile 


391 


ftibiatum 


433 


vitriolatum 


387 





Jagau 


Tartris antimomi 


433 


potaflbc 


39i 


et [odx 


398 


Terebinthina 


» 


Chia 


28a 


Veneta 


276 


vulgaris 


277 


Tetradynamia 


35? 


Tetrandria 


35i 


Teuciiuai chamaedrys 


348 


chanuepitys 


ib. 


niai .-a 


3i7 


fcordium 


3iS 


Theobroma cacao 


348 


Thus 


276, 280 


Thymus ferpyllum 


348 


vulgaris 


ib. 


Tin 61 ui a aloe's aetherea 


378 


focotorinae 


557 


cum myrrha 


SS& 


compofita 


559 


amomi '-er>entis 


ib. 



iclna; ierpentaria? 560 
aromatica 569 

afiae fcetidae 560 

an aiitii cortici* 561 

bal;ami Peruviani ib. 

Tolutani 577 
benz«e's compofita 561 
camuhorae 562 

canthar.dum 571 

cardamomi 559 

compofita ib. 
cafcarllac 562 

caflige fe rinse compofita 563 
caftoiei ib. 

compofita 582 
catecbu 571 

cinchonas ammoniata 583 

compofita 564 

officinalis ib. 
cir.namomi 569 

compofita ib. 
Col ombre 565 

convolvuli jalapse ib. 

corticis Peruviani 564 

^ compofita ib. 

croci 56^ 

digitalis pnrpureae ib. 

ferri acetati 452, 

ammoniacalis 451 
muriati 449 

galbani 566 

gentians compofita 567 
guaiaci 5 6 7, 583 

ammoniata ib.. 
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Tinclura volatilis 

Jiellebcri nigri 

liy ifcianai nigri 

ja'apae 

Japonica 

kino 

lauri cinnamomi 

compofita 

lavandulre compofita 

meloes veficatorii 

mimofae catecliu 

mofchi 

niyrrhas 

in. natis ferri 

opii 

camphorata 
ammoniata 

rhabarbari 



F.r- 
583 

S 6 7 
5 68 
565 

57i 
56S 

569 

ib. 

57o 

57i 

ib. 

57? 
tf. 

448 

573 

; s*. 

sU 
574 



compofita /£. 

jrhei amara 575 

cum aloe 574. 

gentiana 575 

paltnati 574 

rotary m 525 

fabinae compofita 575 

facia 585 

faponis 515 

cum opio 576 

fcillae ib. 

fennae 563 

ier;,entaria; 560 

theha'ca 573 

Toll! erae balfami 577 

Tolutana ib. 

valerians ib. 

veratri aibi ib. 

zingiberis 578 

Toluifera balfarr.iiiii 318 

Tormentilia erecla ib. 

Toxicodendron 294 

Tragacantha gummi 164. 

Triandria 351 

Trjcoccae 357 

Trifolium melilotus officinalis 348 

paludodjm 2J4 

Trihilatac: 357 

Trigonella foenum graecum 319 

Tripetaloideaj 357 

Triiicimi aeftivum 319 

hybernum ib. 

repens 348 

Trochifci carbonatis calcis 616 

cretacea ib. 

glycyrrhizae ib. 

cum opio 6 1 7 

compoliti ib, 





Page. 


Trochifci gummofi 


(,iZ 


amyli 


u>. 


magnefiae 


ib. 


nitratis potafta; 


619 


nitri. 


ib. 


fulphuris 


ib. 


Turpethum minerale 


470 


Tuflilago farfara 


320 


Tutia 


3 2 5 


proeparata 


480 



u. 



Ulmus campefiris 
Umbellata; 

Unguentum acetitis plumbi 
acidi nitrofi 
adipis fuillas 
album 
calcis hydrargyri 

albi 
caniharidis 
ceraa 

cerullas acetatae 
cceruleum 
elemi 

compofitum 
epifpafticum forti- 
us 

mitius 
hellebori albi 
hydrargyri 

fortius 
mitais 
nitrati 
infufi meloes veli- 

ca orii 
nitratis hydrargyri 

mitius 
pxidi hydrargyri 
cinerei 
hyd. rubri 
plumbi albi 
zinci 
impuri 
picis 

pulveris me- 
loes velica- 
tor:i 
refinx flavae 
refinofum 
fambuci 
faturninum 
fimplex 
ipermatis ceti 



3 2 <? 
355 
643 

638 
630 
64? 

64$ 

6 35 
630 

6 ? 
to. 

633 

ib. 

6 3 « 
63 5 
638 

643 

644 

ib. 

647 

<>1S 
646 

647 

644. 
646 
64s 
648 
ib. 
6 33 



636 
6u 

6 3S 
643 

630 

ib. 
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Unguentum oxidi fufe acetitis 

cupri 647 

fulphuris 638 

tutias 648 

IJrtica dioica 320 

Uva urfi 152 

Vvx pafigs 322 



Vaccinium myrtilhis 34 s 

oxycoccos ib. 

vitis idaea 349 

Valeriana officinalis 321 

fylveftris i-b. 

Vanilla 341 

Veprettflae 357 

Veratrum album 321 

fabadilla 349 

Verbafcum thapfuS' ib. 

Vermes 35° 

Vermis majalis 344 

Veronica beccabunga 322 

Verticillatae 355 

Vicia faba 349 

Vinum 323 

aloes focotorinae 585 

aloeticum ib. 

amarum 586 

antimoniale 436 

antimonii ib. 

tartarifati lb. 

chaiybeatum 452 

icrratum ib. 

ferri ib. 

gentians compofitum 586 

ipecftcuanhse ib. 



Vinum nicotianae tabaci 
rhei palmarti 
rhabarbari 
tartari ftibiati 
tartritis antimonii 
Viola odorata 
tricolor 
Virga aurea 
Vifcum quercinum 
Vitis idaea 
vinifera 

apyrena 
Vitriolum album 

coeruleum 
viride 
Vitrum antimonii 

ceratum 

W. 

Wintera aromatica 
Winterania canella 
Winteranus cortex 



X. 



Xylobalfamum 



Zedoaria 

Zincum 

calcinatum 
vitriolatum 

Zingiber 

Zoophyt?. 



5*1 
ib. 
ib. 

43<5 
ib. 

,23 
349 
307 

343 
349 
32Z 

349 
3 2 5 
214 

224 
424 
425 



32£ 

173 

3 2 4 



t^% 



3.4.1 
324 
479 
481 

*3» 

35° 




